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The  United  States  sold  in  foreign  markets  daring  the  fiscal  year  1894 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine  million  two  hundred  and  four  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars'  ($869,204,937)  worth  of  American 
products.  Of  that  enormous  amount  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
famished  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  million  three  hundred  and 
sixty-three  thousand  and  thirty-eight  dollars'  ($628,363,038)  worth  of 
products.  The  world's  markets,  therefore,  and  their  demands  for  Ameri- 
can farm  products,  should  be  made  familiar  to  all  the  producers  of  the 
United  States.  Demand  is  the  creator  of  value  in  all  legitimately 
exchangeable  things.  The  relati  a  of  the  supply  of  wheat  to  the 
demand  for  wheat  determines  the  value  of  wheat.  And  what  is  true 
of  that  cereal  is  likewise  true  of  all  products  and  commodities.  There- 
fore there  can  be  nothing  of  more  vital  interest  to  the  American  farmer 
than  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  markets  of  the  civilized  world.  They 
nearly  all  demand  some  of  the  food  or  other  products  of  this  country. 

Believing  the  above,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  through  the 
Department  of  State,  during  the  last  calendar  year,  transmitted  the 
following  circular  to  all  the  consuls  and  commercial  agents  of  the 
United  States: 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  24, 1894. 
United  States  Consul: 

Yoa  are  respeotfolly  invited  to  report  with  reference  to  the  oonsamption  in  year 
ronsular  district  of  the  products  named  in  the  list  subjoined.  Your  attention  is 
especially  directed  to  the  following  points : 

(1)  Is  there  a  considerable  consumption  of  the  products  named  f 

(2)  Do  consumers  depend,  and  to  what  extent,  on  importations  for  their  supply  f 

(3)  If  so,  what  countries  furnish  the  major  portion  of  their  supply  f 

(4)  How  are  the  products  sold  and  at  what  prices? 

(5)  Are  the  prices  paid  for  American,  relatively »  higher  or  lower  than  thoap  paid 
for  similar  products  from  other  countries  f 

(6)  Are  there  criticisms  of  any  American  products?  What  defects  are  charged,  if 
any? 

Be  kind  enough  in  giving  prices  or  quantities  to  reduce  the  foreign  moneys  and 
measnrements  to  dollars  and  cents,  and  to  our  own  measurements. 

In  addition  to  covering  the  above  points  as  fully  as  possible  in  your  reply,  kindly 
make  any  suggestion  which  might  encourage  the  people  in  your  consular  district  tQ 
depend  more  largely  on  supplying  their  wants  from  the  United  States. 
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Have  yon  any  recommendation  as  to  how  goods  shonld  be  pnt  np,  or  on  any  other 
point  which  you  think  would,  if  carried  out,  be  of  service  to  the  trade  in  American 
agricultural  products? 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  publish  your  reply,  if  you  do  not  object,  over 
your  own  signature,  for  general  and  wide  distribution  throughout  the  country. 


(1)  Animals: 

(5)  Cotton: 

a.  Cattle, 

a.  Raw  cotton, 

h.  Horses, 

b.  Cottonseed, 

c.  Sheep, 

c.  Cotton  seed  oil, 

d.  Mules. 

d.  Oil  cake, 

e,  Cottolene    or    other    compound 

(2)  Crrbalb: 

cooking  fats  made  from  cotton 

a.  Wheat, 

seed. 

h.  Com, 

(6) 

Tobacco :    • 

a  Oats  or  barley, 

a.  Unmanufactured, 

d.  Flour, 

b,  Manufactui*ed. 

e.  Meal  (oat  or  com), 
/.  Glucose, 

(7) 

Fruits  : 

g.  Starch. 

a.  Fresh  fruits, 

b.  Dried  fruits, 

(3)  Dairy  Products: 

0.  Canned  fruits. 

a.  Cheese, 

d.  Nuts. 

b.  Butter. 

(8)  Liquors: 

(4)  Meats: 

a.  Wines, 

a.  Fresh  meats, 

b.  Brandies, 

b.  Canned  meats, 

0.  Beer, 

c.  Hams, 

d.  Cider. 

d.  Bacon, 

(9) 

Seeds  : 

0.  Lard, 

a.  Clover  and  other  grass  seeds. 

/.  Oleomargarine. 

b.  Flaxseed. 

And  this  bulletin  is  the  first  of  a  series  designed  to  show  the  world's 
markets  for  American  products  to  all  those  who  are  sufficiently  inter- 
ested in  increasing  the  demand,  and  so  extending  the  sales,  therefor  in 
foreign  lands. 

The  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
the  five  years  ending  December  31, 1894,  were  vahied  at  ten  billion  one 
hundred  and  eighty-six  million  dollars  ($10,186,000,000).  During  the 
same  five  years  her  exports  were  valued  at  seven  billion  two  hundred 
and  two  million  dollars  ($7,202,000,000).  During  the  period  named 
the  above  figures  show  that  her  imports  exceeded  her  exports  by  about 
three  billion  dollars.  And  yet  it  is  not  contended  that  with  this  appar- 
ent so-called  ^'  balance  of  trade"  against  her  Great  Britain  grew  poorer 
during  those  five  years.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  claimed  that,  having 
taken  in  more  than  she  put  out,  the  apparent  deficiency  of  exports 
represents  the  three  billions  of  profits  made  by  the  English  people, 
during  that  period  of  time,  in  an  international  traffic  aggregating  sev- 
enteen billion  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  million  dollars  ($17,3S8,- 
000,000),  or  an  annual  average  trade  of  three  billion  lour  hundred  and 
seventy-sevw  milliou  dollars  ($3,178,000,000). 
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The  individual  who  does  not  take  iii  more  than  he  puts  out  during 
the  year  is  coasidered  an  unsafe  business,  man;  and  what  is  true  as 
to  the  importance  of  gainful  trade  to  individual  success  is  coming  to 
be  held  very  generally  as  important  to  the  commercial  supremacy  of 
nations.  They  succeed  best  when  their  exchanges  show  bow  much 
more  value  tbey  take  in  than  tbey  put  out. 

Hereafter  it  is  hoped  that  tbe  representatives  ef  the  United  States 
Government  in  foreign  countries,  upon  the  receipt  of  our  commercial 
catechism,  will  return  all  possible  information  as  to  tbe  possibility  of 
opening  a  market  for  any  American  product  in  the  consulate  addressed. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  we  have  bad  trade  there  or  not.  We 
desire  to  find  out  bow  to  make  trade  there. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture^  and  the  people  gener- 
ally are  under  obligations  for  tbe  painstaking,  intelligent  statements 
furnished  for  this  series  of  bulletins  by  consular  representatives  of  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  the  diligence  of  the  representatives  of 
the  State  Department,  the  special  representatives  in  Great  Britain 
of  tbis  Department  have  very  satisfactorily  investigated  the  markets  of 
that  Kingdom.  Tbe  work  of  all  tbe  agencies  employed  in  collecting 
data  for  tbis  bulletin  has  been,  as  a  rule,  remarkably  well  done. 

Without  detracting  from  the  merits  of  tbe  other  collectors  of  data  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  but  just  to  state  that  to  Mr.  Lorin  A.  Latbrop, 
the  consul  at  Bristol,  we  are  under  especial  obligations.  His  work  in 
direct  cooperation  with  tbe  representatives  of  tbe  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  hereby  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Bulletins  of  a  similar  character  will  be  soon  prepared  and  issued 
showing  tbe  markets  in  other  foreign  countries.  The  relatively  large 
place,  however,  filled  by  tbe  United  Kingdom  in  the  trade  of  tbe  world, 
and  particularly  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  naturally 
assigns  to  the  markets  of  that  country  tbe  first  place  in  a  series  of 
publications  of  this  character. 


Washington,  D.  0.,  May  7, 1S95. 


W.s](Wfc 
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^     GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  statements  in  this  bulletin  regarding  the  area  and  population, 
agriculture,  commerce,  etc.,  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  compiled  from 
official  sources  as  well  as  from  certain  statistical  publications  whose  au- 
thority is  accepted  in  commerce.  Much  useful  information  was  obtained 
from  the  Department's  agent  in  England.  In  some  cases  English  money 
has  not  been  converted  into  our  own,  as  some  of  the  publications  from 
which  the  matter  was  compiled  were  received  on  the  eve  of  going  to 
press,  and  it  is  not  deemed  desirable  to  delay  publication  to  make  the 
reduction. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

In  the  table  following  are  given  the  area  and  population,  according 
to  the  four  decennial  censuses  of  1861, 1871, 1881,  and  1891,  of  the 
principal  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom: 


Divitloiu. 


EntclanJ 

Walea 

Scotland 

IreUnd 

Idle  of  Man 

Channel  laUinds 

Army,  nav>',  and  merchant  seamon  abroad 

Total , 


Area  in 
8q.  miles. 


50,867 

7.442 

29,785 

32,583 

227 

75 


Population. 


1861. 


18, 954, 444 

1,111,780 

3,062,294 

5, 798, 067 

62,460 

90,678 

250,356 


120,070     20,321,288 


1871. 


21,405,131 

1, 217. 135 

3, 360, 018 

6,412,377 

64,042 

90.506 

216,080 


81,845,879 


1881. 


24, 613, 926 

1,360,518 

3, 735, 573 

5, 174, 886 

53,558 

87,702 

215, 874 


86,241,482 


1801. 


27,483,490 

1, 510, 035 

4,025,647 

4,704,750 

55,608 

92,234 

224,211 


88,104.075 


A  comparison  of  the  area  and  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
with  certain  States  of  the  Union  most  densely  populated  is  given  in  the 
following  table: 


Year. 


Area  in 
sq.  miles 


Popula- 
tion per 
aq.mue. 


Population. 


Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Isle  of  Kan,  and  Channel  lalande 

Maaaaehnaetta 

New  York 

New  JerMj 

Pennaylvanla , 

Delaware 

Maryland 

ToUdsiz  States , 


<1881? 
i  1801J 

1890 
1890 
3800 
1890 
1800 
1800 

(1890> 
^1880^ 


120,-970 


201.3 
815.0 


35.241,482 
38, 104, 075 


8,040 
47, 620 

7,455 
44,085 

1.960 

9,860 


278.5 
120.0 
193.8 
116.9 
86.0 
105.7 


2,238,948 
5,997,853 
1,444,988 
5,258,014 
168,408 
1, 042, 390 


119,020 


134.7 
111.4 


16,150,626 
13,861,514 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  deusity  of  population  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  315  per  square  mile  for  the  year  18111,  as  compared  with 

291.3  in  1881,  an  increase  of  about  8  per  cent.  The  States  given  in  the 
table  with  an  area  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  showed 
in  1890  a  density  of  population  of  134.7  per  square  mile,  as  against 

111.4  in  1880,  an  increase  of  about  21  per  cent. 

The  decennial  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  at  each  of  the  last  four 
censuses  was  as  follows: 


Divisions. 

im. 

1871. 

1881. 

1801. 

ICnirlAiid  And  Wa1<MI      . . 

!      11.93 

13.20 
9.72 

.83 

14.36 

11.18 

—4.40 

-2.34 

11.65 

8coil»nd 

, 6.01 

7.76 

Ireland 

—11.50 

—0.1 

IsUnds 

22 

4.7 

ATerage 

5.7 

8.6 

10.75 

8.17 

Excluding  Ireland  from  the  above  calculation,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  rate  of  increase  for  the  remainder  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
nearly  uniform.  The  percentage  of  the  population  living  in  the  various 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  as  follows  at  the  census  of  1891 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  three  enumerations: 


Divisions. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

Bnflrland  . 

1      64.6 

67.5 

3.8 

10.6 

17.0 

.2 

.3 

.6 

60.8 

3.8 

10.6 

14.6 

.2 

.3 

.7 

72  2 

wiSes^;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

3  8 

3.8 

Scntlmid -,..,,-  r. . 

1      in  4 

H>.7 

iwlsnd .                             ..                        1      "loft 

12  5 

Isle  of  Man 

.2 

.1 

ChMin*!  Tslaidt ,                     ,.  ..     ,., 

.3 

.2 

Army,  navy,  and  merchant  seamen  abroml 
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.5 

WEALTH  AND  DEBT. 

In  1885  Dr.  Eobert  Gifl['en,  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  estimated 
the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  £10,037,000,000  (about 
$50,000,000,000),  which  sum  was  classified  as  follows: 

Land $8,400,000,000 

Constructions 9,600,000,000 

Foreign,  industrial,  and  national  securities  and  public  funds 23, 000, 000, 000 

English  national  and  local  public  funds 5, 000, 000, 000 

Movables  and  tools  of  trade 4,000,000,000 

Total 50,000,000,000 

Michael  D.  Mulhall,  in  the  Dictionary  of  Statistics  (edition  1892), 
estimates  the  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1888  at  £9,400,000,000 
(about  $47,000,000,000),  an  increase  of  81,400,000,000  over  his  estimate 
of  1882.  Giflfen's  estimates  were  based  upon  a  new  method  of  valua- 
tion, viz,  capitalizing  the  various  sources  of  income  in  the  income  tax. 
In  MulhalPs  estimate  the  Unit.ed  States  occupies  the  first  place,  her 
wealth  being  estimated  at  £12,824,000,000  (about  $64,120,000,000), 
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Australia  at  £1,373,000,000  (about  $6,865,000,000),  and  France  at 
£8,598,000,000  (about  J^42,990,000,000).  In  accordance  with  these  es- 
timates the  wealth  per  capita  of  the  four  countries  in  1888  would  be: 

Australia $1,801 

Great  Britain  (United  Kingdom) 1,202 

France 1,090 

United  States 1,022 

Great  Britain  stands  second  only  to  Australia,  but  as  that  depend- 
ency is  heavily  mortgaged  to  British  capitalists  it  jnay  be  said  that  in 
reality  the  United  Kingdom  holds  the  first  place  in  wealth  per  capita^ 
her  other  colonial  dependencies  are  also  large  debtors  to  British  cap- 
italists. Kone  of  the  statements,  from  Petty  in  1660  to  Mulhall  in 
1892,  can  be  considered  mathematically  correct,  as  they  are  merely 
approximations. 

The  aggregate  for  the  United  States,  according  to  Mulhall,  is  larger 
than  for  any  other  country,  but  the  proportion  of  wealth  is  less  than 
in  Great  Britain,  Australia,  and  Franca 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United  States 
(vol.  1,  Public  Debt)  the  total  national  indebtedness  and  the  debt  per 
capita  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  United  States  in  the  years 
1880  and  1890  were  as  follows: 


• 

Population. 

Debt  less  ainking  fund. 

Debt  per  capita. 

1890. 

1880. 

1890. 

1880. 

1800. 

1880. 

T7nit4'd  Kingdom 

38.165,526 
62,622,250 

85,241,482 
60,155.783 

$3,350,619,563 
891,060,104 

$3,677,746,690 
1,922,517,364 

$87.79 
14.24 

$101. 52 

TTnited  States 

38.33 

For  the  year  1894  the  following  estimate  is  presented : 


Population. 

Debt  lean  siuk- 
ing  fund. 

Debt  per 
capita. 

TJnit«»(1  Kingdom 

38.920,000 
68, 275, 000 

$3,232,149,926 
899,313,381 

$83.05 

Cnitt'd  States          

13.17 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  l;as  been  a  decline  in  the  per  capita  debt 
of  both  countries  between  the  years  1880  and  1894.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  the  reduction  amounted  to  f  13.73,  or  14  per  cent,  in  the  period 
1880  to  1890,  and  to  $4.74,  or  5  per  cent,  in  the  period  1890  to  1894.  For 
the  corresponding  two  periods  the  per  capita  debt  in  the  United  States 
fell  from  $38.33  in  1880  to  $13.17  in  1894,  a  decline  of  63  and  7  per  cent, 
respectively, 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  number  of  owners  of  less  than  an  acre  of  land  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1876,  exclusive  of  the  metropolis  of  the  city  of  London, 
was  officially  returned  at  852,408;  owners  of  more  than  an  acre  at 
321,386 ;  the  total  being  1,173,794.  The  whole  extent  of  land  accounted 
for  in  the  returns  was  5,500,000  acres  less  than  the  area  of  the  United 
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Kiuf  doiii,  all  commons  and  waste  lauds  having  been  excluded  from  the 
survey. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentages  of  arable  laud,  woodland, 
and  unimproved  laud  of  the  total  area  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales,  the  total  area  of  each  being  given  in  thousands  of  acres,  as 
also  the  grand  total  for  the  United  Kingdom : 


England. 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total 

United 

Kingdom. 

Amble 

Percent. 
77.0 
4.8 
18.2 

Per  cent. 

60.0 

3.5 

86.5 

Percent. 
26.0 
4.5 
70.6 

Percent. 

72.0 

1.6 

36.4 

Percent. 
61.7 

Woodlnnd 

3.8 

T^nimproved • 

34.5 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 

Totiil  ATiM in  1 .000  ncroA -r, ,,.,-. ,,r t 

32, 527 

4,712 

10.085 

20,820 

77,144 

The  acreage  of  arable  land,  the  products,  the  area  sown  to  the  leading 
cereal  crops,  the  total  and  average  yield,  and  the  number  of  live  stock 
for  various  years  are  given  in  the  tables  following: 

Table  showing  the  acreage  of  arable  land  and  the  agricultural  products  grown  thereon. 


1874. 


Great  Britaiu :  A  e  re$. 

CereaU 9.431,490 

VegeUblee 3,581.276 

Flax 9,394 

Hope 66,805 

Small  fruit 

Fallow,  etc 660,206 

Cloverand  grasae* 4,340,742 

Paettire 13,178,412 

Ireland:  |        • 

Cereala 1,001,608 

Vegetablea j    1,353,362 

Flax I        100,886 

Fallow,  etc I         12,187 

Clorerand  granaea I  12,378,244 

Paature 


I 


1891. 


Aeree. 

7, 024, 823 

8, 297, 509 

1,801 

56,148 

58,704 

429.040 

4. 716, 582 

16, 433, 850 

1,492,763 
1, 191, 424 
74,665 
21, 626 
1,248,604 
11, 100, 317 


1892. 


Acrei. 

7, 808, 031 

3, 209, 577 

1,421 

66,259 

62,148 

457,162 

4, 672, 802 

16, 368, 160 

1,494.816 
1, 174. 861 
70,642 
26,936 
1,262.979 
11, 142, 287 


1803. 


Aeree. 

7, 6.'>5. 739 

3, 286, 0U6 

1.258 

57.564 

65,487 

514,  .'>58 

4,  569, 630 

16, 492,  567 

1, 489, 893 

1,153,527 

67,444 

22.038 

1,300.168 

11, 175, 844 


1804. 


Aeree. 

7.854,974 

3, 30U,  709 

1,760 

59,535 

68,415 

375, 701 

4, 503. 632 

16,465,069 

1,484,041 
1, 163, 277 
100,851 
19.639 
1,312,198 
11,081,919 


Table  showing  the  area  under  each  of  the  cereal  and  vegetable  crops  named. 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

OaU. 

Beans. 

Peaao. 

Potatoea. 

Turnips. 

Ig74    

Aeree. 
3, 630, 300 
3, 386, 336 

Aeree. 
2,287,987 
2,111,178 
2,112,798 
2, 086, 810 
2, 076, 097 
2,095,771 

Aeree. 
2,696,384 
2,002,998 
2,899,129 
2, 997, 545 
3, 171, 756 
3,268,401 

Aeree. 
559,044 
858, 413 
354,702 
311,310 
244,954 
244,180 

Aeree. 
310, 547 
219, 382 
204,277 
194, 424 
210, 479 
243,043 

Aeree. 

520,430 

529,661 

532. 794 

525,361 

527,821 

504,454 

Aeree. 
2, 133, 336 

1800 

1, 947. 598 

1891 

2,  307, 277 
2,219,839 
1,897,524 
1,927.962 

1, 918, 535 

1892                   

1,937.163 

1893 

1, 975,  236 

1804 

1,966,573 

IBELAND. 

1R74 

188,711 
93,20b 
80,870 
75,344 
64,908 
49,342 

212,230 
182. 218 
177,966 
175. 612 

1,480,186 
1, 220. 241 
1,215,396 

9.646 
3,714 
4,142 
8,973 
8.280 
2,784 

1,756 
655 
589 
460 
326 
401 

892,421 
780, 801 
753, 332 
739, 942 
723,735 
717, 120 

333.487 

1890 

295, 361 

1891 

300,  326 

1892 

800,446 

1898 

168, 776     1.  248, 338 
164,780  1  1.254.813 

302,774 

1804 

311,204 

' 

COMMBBCE. 
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Table  showing  the  toial  product  of  the  principal  crops  of  Great  BHiain  and  Ireland, 
[In  thonaaDdt  of  imperial  boal&ela  and  thonaands  of  tons.) 


Wheat bashels.. 

Barley do 

Bere do 

Oato do-... 

BesLnn do.... 

Peue do 

Potatoea totM.. 

Toroipa  and  swedes. .do. . . 


1881. 


72,127 

[  72,129 

112,386 

10, 514 

5,759 

3,053 

25, 392 


Great  Britain. 


58,561 

70,485 

116,295 

8,906 

6,017 

3,040 

27,348 


1808. 


49,847 

59.536 

112, 887 

4,745 

4,750 

3,476 

26,263 


1894. 


50,173 
72,295 
135,463 


2,789 


Ireland. 


1890.       1891 


2,689 

6,860 

51,107 

162 

19 

1,810 

4,256 


2,616 

7,426 

54,086 

180 

18 

3,087 

4,348 


1892. 


2,214 

6,454 

51,886 

149 

11 

2,585 

4,071 


1893. 


1,660 

6,211 

55,701 

118 

G 

3,064 

4,848 


Table  showing  the  estimated  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  principal  crops. 


• 

Great  Britain. 

IrelUhd. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Wheat bnshela.. 

Barley do.... 

Oata do.... 

Beana do. ... 

31.26 
34.14 
38.77 
29.66 
28.23 
5.73 
13.24 

26.88 
34.61 
38.80 
22.19 
25.85 
5.80 
14.12 

25.95 
28.69 
85.59 
19.39 
22.61 
6.50 
18.86 

30.69 
34.50 
41.64 

28.58 
87.60 
41.86 
43.61 
29.30 
2.32 
14.40 

32.84 
41.64 
44.50 
43.58 
30.48 
4.03 
14.48 

29.36 
36.76 
42.81 
37.51 
24.97 

30.28 
36.76 
44.62 
35  85 

Pease do 

19.68 

Potatoes tone.. 

Turnips do... 

5.50 

4.23 
16.01 

Table  showing  number  of  live  stock  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 


1874. 


1801. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


Great  Britain : 
Horses  — 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

Ireland: 

Horses  — 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Swine.... 


Number. 
1.311,739 
6,125,481 
30,313,941 
2,422,832 

468.089 
4.118,113 
4,437,613 
1,096,494 


Number. 
1,488.403 
6, 852, 821 
28,732.558 
2,888,773 

592,819 
4,448,511 
4,722,613 
1,367,712 


Number. 
1,518,082 
6,944,783 
28, 734. 704 
2,137,850 

589,788 
4, 531, 025 
4,827,702 
1,115,888 


Number, 
1,524,527 
6,700,676 
27,280,334 
2, 113, 530 

545,180 
4,464,026 
4,421,503 
1, 152, 365 


Number. 
1,529.461 
6, 347. 113 

25,861,500 
2,380,026 

553,001 
4,392,194 
4,105,250 
1,389,310 


COMMEBOB. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  a  great  extent  under  the 
control  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
called,-  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  is  divided  into  six  departments,  viz : 
Harbor,  Finance,  Commerce,  Railways,  Marine,  and  Fisheries,  and  the 
president  is  usually  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  The  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  a  voluntary  association,  largely  on  the  American 
p!an. 

According  to  Mulhall's  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  the  international 
trade  of  Great  Britain  has  increased  forty  fold  since  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  greatest  relative  increase  being  in  the 
decade  between  1850  and  1860,  namely,  80  per  cent,  that  period  being 
contemporaneous  with  the  introduction  of  free  trade. 

Customs  duties  are  levied  on  very  few  imported  articles — tea,  wine, 
tobacco,  and  spirits  yieWiug  the  bulk  pf  tb©  revenue  from  customs. 
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In  the  year  1893  the  value  of  iini)orted  articles  was  made  up  as  follows: 
Imports  free  of  duty,  $1,831,000,000;  dutiable  articles,  $138,000,000, 
the  latter  forming  but  7  per  cent  of  the  total. 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 

The  following  is  the  customs  tariff  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  pub- 
lished by  the  International  Customs  Journal,  printed  by  the  Inter- 
national Customs  Tariff  Bureau.  The  returns  show  the  several  articles 
subject  to  import  duties  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  rate  of  duty 
levied  upon  each  article  according  to  the  tariff  now  in  operation,  dis- 
tinguishing the  duties  levied  to  countervail  the  excise  and  other  inland 
revenue  duties  upon  British  productions.  In  these  returns  subdivis- 
ions of  articles  of  a  similar  nature  and  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty 
are  classed  under  one  head: 
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Cocoa. 

Husks  and  shells 

Cocoa  or  chocolate,  ground,  prepared  or  in  any 
way  manafactnred. 

Coffee,  raw 

Kilndried,  roasted,  or  ground 

Chicory : 

Kaw  or  kiln  dried 

Boasted  or  ground 

Chicory  (or  other  vegetable  substances)  and  cof- 
fee, roasted  and  ground,  mixed. 
Fmit,  dried: 

Currants 

Figs  and  fig  cake,  plums,  prunes,  and  raisins 

Tea 

Tobacco : 

Unmanufactured,  stemmed  or  nnstcniraed — 

Containing    in   every   100    pounds    weight 
thereof— 

10  pounds  or  more  of  moisture 

Less  than  10  pounds  of  moisture 

Manufactured — 

Cigars 

Cavendish  or  nogro-head 

Snutf,  containing  in  every  100  pounds  weighr 
thereof- 
More  than  13  pounds  of  moisture 

Not  more  than  13  pounds  of  moisture 

Other  manufactured  tobaccu  and  cavendish  or  \ 
negro-  iiead  manufactured  in  bond  from  nnmanu-  I 
factured  tobacco. 
Wine: 

Not  exceeding  30°  of  proof  spirit i 

Exceeding  30°  but  not  exceeding  42*^  of  proof  spirit. 
And  for  every  degree  a  or  part  of  a  degree  beyond 
tlie  highest  above  charged  an  additional  duty. 
Sparkling  wine: 

Imported  in  bottles  b  

Iniporte<l  in  bottles  when  the  market  value  is 
.      ])rovod  not  to  exceed  15  shillings  per  gallon. 
To  countervail  excise  duty  upon  British  beer: 

Beer  and  ale.  the  wort«  oi  which  were  before  fer- 
mentation of  a  specific,  gravity  of  1,055°  (and  so 
on  in  proportion  for  any  difierence  in  gravity). 

Beer  called  mum,  spruce  or  black  beer,  and  beer  called 
Berlin  white  beer,  and  other  preparations,  whether 
fermented  or  not  fermented,  of  a  character  6innlar 
to  mum.  spruce  or  blaek  beer,  the  worts  of  which 
were,  before  fermentation,  of  a  specific  gravity— 

Not  exceeding  l,21&o 

Exceeding  1, 2150 


Per  pound. 

Per  cwt 

Per  pound. 


Pel"  cwt 

Per  pound. 


Per  cwt 

Per  pound , 


Per  cwt 

do 

Per  pound. 


.do. 
.do. 


-do. 
do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Per  gallon. 

....do 

...-do 


.do. 
.do  . 


Rates  of  duty. 
English.     Equal  to— 


Per  barrel  of  36 
gallons. 


.do.. 


£  s.  d. 

0  0  1 

0  2  0 

0  0  2 


0  14 
0    0 

0  13 
0  0 
0    0 


0  2  0 
0  7  0 
0    0    4 


9  i 


0  ' 


$0.02 
.49 
.04 

3.41 

.04 

3.22 
.04 
.04 


.40 
1.70 
1.08 


.77 

.85 

l.21i 
l.OOi 


.91 
l.OOi 
.97 


.24 

.60) 

.06 

.60^ 

.24 

1  58 


16  0 
1  10  6 
Wine  includes  leoa 


6.224 
7.42 


a  The  word  "degree  "  does  not  include  fractions  of  the  next  higher  degree. 
of  wine. 
b  The  duties  on  sparkling  wines  are  in  addition  to  the  duties  in  respect  of  alcoholic  strength. 


COMMERCE CUSTOMS   TABIPF. 
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Articlea. 

Unit. 

Rates  of  duty. 

yp. 

English. 

Equal  to— 

To  conntervall  excise  duty  upon  BritiBh  spirits: 
Snirits  or  strong  waters— 
"For  every  gaSon  completed  at  hydrometer  proof 
of  spirits  of  any  description  (except  j>erfamed 
spirits),  including  naphtha  or  niethylic  alcohoL 
purified  so  as  to  be  potable;  and  mixtures  and 
preparations  containing  spirits. 
xTrtr  ftverv  irollon  of  nerfumed  soirits  ............ 

Per  proof  gallon. 
Per  gallon 

£  ».  d. 
0  10  10 

0  17    3 
0  14    8 

0    3    1 
0    13 
15    0 

0  1  10 
U  15    8 

1  6    2 
0  13    7 
0    0    3 

0    3    9 

$2.63 
4.20 

28 

Liqueurs,  cordials  or  other  preparations  contain- 
ing spirits  in  bottle,  entered  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  indicato  that  the  strength  is  not  to  be 
tested. 

3.57 

V 

Per  pound 

.76 

2S 

ChloTAl  hvdrate    

.30 

'^9 

Collodion           

Per  gallon 

Per  pound ".. 

Per  gallon 

6.08i 

'W 

Ether,  acetic 

.45' 

31 

Sther  bntvric         . 

3.81 

72 

0.36 

Vi 

Ethyl  iodide  of                   

do 

3.35 

34 
3K 

Soap,  trausparent,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  spirit 

has  been  used. 
To  countervail  stamp  duties  on  British-made  articles : 
Cards. nlaviniT  .................................... 

Per  pound 

Per  dosen  packs. 

.06 
.91 

Additional  Duties. 

(Finance  act,  September,  1894.) 

Beer. — In  addition  to  the  duties  of  customB  now  payable  on  beer  of  the  descrip- 
tions called  mxun,  spruce,  or  black  beer,  imported  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  there 
shall  be  charged  and  paid  on  and  after  the  17th  day  of  April,  1894,  until  the  Ist  day 

of  July,  1895,  the  duties  following;  that  is  to  say ; 

£  s.  d. 
For  every  36  gallons  of  beer  where  the  worts  thereof  are  or  were 
before  fermentation  of  a  specific  gravity : 

Not  exceeding  1,215^ 0    2    0    ' 

Exceeding  1,215^ 0    2    4 

This  section  shall  extend  to  Berlin  white  beer  and  other  preparations,  whether 
fermented  or  not  fermented,  of  a  character  similar  to  mum,  spruce,  or  black  beer. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  of  customs  now  payable  on  every  description  of  beer 
(other  than  is  specified  in  the  last  preceding  section)  imported  into  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  there  shall  be  charged  and  paid  on  and  after  the  17th  day  of  April,  1894, 

until  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1895,  the  duty  following;  that  is  to  say; 

£  s.  d. 
For  every  36  gallons  where  the  worts  thereof  were  before  fermen- 
tation of  a  specific  gravity  of  1,055  ^ 0    0    6 

and  there  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  in  and  for  the  same  period  in  respect  of  all  such 
beer  a  similar  addition  to  the  drawback  granted  on  exportat  ion,  shipment  for  use 
as  stores,  or  removal  to  the  Isle  of  Man  by  section  4  of  the  customs  and  inland 
revenue  act,  1881.  And  so,  as  to  both  duty  and  drawback,  in  proportion  for  any 
difference  in  gravity. 

Spirits. — In  addition  to  the  duties  of  customs  now  payable  on  spirits  imported  into 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  there  shall  be  charged  and  paid  on  and  after  the  17th  day 
of  April,  1894,  until  the  1st  day  of  July,  1895,  the  duties  following;  that  is  to  say: 

£    s.   d. 
For  every  gallon,  computed  at  proof,  of  spirits  of  any  description 

(except  perfumed  spirits),  includiug  naphtha  or  methylic  alcohol, 
purified  so  as  to  be  potable,  and  mixtures  and  preparations  con- 
taining spirits 0    0    6 

For  every  gallon  of  perfumed  spirits 0    0  10 

For  every  gallon  of  liquors,  cordials,  mixtures,  and  other  prepara- 
tions entered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  that  the  strength  is 
not  to  be  twt©4 ..*•-»•», ,.,, 0   0   8 
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And  the  duties  of  customs  on  the  artlclea  hereinafter  mentioned,  bein^i^  articles  of 
which  spirits  are  b  part  or  ingredient,  shall  be  proportionately  increased,  and  there 
shall  accordingly  be  charged  and  paid  on  and  after  the  17th  day  of  April,  1894, 

until  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1895,  the  duties  following;  that  is  to  say: 

£     a.   d. 

Chloral  hydrate pound..  0     14 

Chloroform do 0     3     3 

Collodion gallon..  16     3 

Ether,acetic pound..  0     1  11 

Ether,  butyric gallon . .  0  16     6 

Ether,  sulphuric do 17     5 

Ethyl,  iodide  of do..-.  0  14     3. 

This  section  shall  not  affect  the  continuance  after  the  30th  day  of  June,  1895,  of 
the  duties  existing  prior  to  this  section  taking  effect. 

QooDS  Prohibited  to  be  Imported. 
(Section  XLII  of  the  CustomB  Consolidation  Act,  1876.) 

The  goods  enumerated  and  described  in  the  following  prohibitions  and  restrictions 
inward  are  hereby  prohibited  to  be  imported  or  brought  into  the  United  Kingtlom, 
save  as  thereby  excepted,  and  if  any  goods  so  enumerated  and  described  shall  be 
ijDnported  or  brought  into  the  United  Kingdom  contrary  to  the  prohibitions  or 
restrictions  contained  therein,  such  goods  shall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  destroyed 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  the  commissioners  of  customs  may  direct: 

Books  wherein  the  copyright  shall  be  first  subsisting,  first  composed,  or  written  or 
printed,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  printed  or  reprinted  in  any  other  country,  ae 
to  which  the  proprietor  of  such  copyright  or  his  agent  shall  haye  given  to  the  com- 
missioners of  customs  a  notice  in  writing,  duly  declared,  that  such  copyright  sub- 
sists, su6h  notice  also  stating  when  such  copyright  will  expire. 

Coin,  viz,  false  money  or  counterfeit  sterling. 

Coin,  silver,  of  the  realm,  or  any  money  purporting  to  be  such,  not  being  of  the 
established  standard  in  weight  or  fineness. 

Extracts,  essences,  or  other  concentrations  of  malt  (except  sugar,  or  extract  of 
malt  for  medicinal  purposes  only,  and  fermented  liquors  specified  in  the  customs 
tariff  made  from  malt),  coffee,  chicory,  tea,  or  tobacco,  or  any  admixture  of  the  same, 
except  in  transit,  or  to  be  warehoused  for  exportation  only. 

Indecent  or  obscene  prints,  paintings,  photographs,  books,  cards,  lithographic  or 
other  engravings,  or  any  other  indecent  or  obscene  articles. 

Snuff  work. 

Tobacco  stalks,  whether  manufactured  or  not. 

Toba<2co-stalk  flour. 

Articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  any  packages  of  such  articles  bearing  any 
names,  brand,  or  mark  being  or  purporting  to  be  the  name,  brand,  or  mark  of  manu- 
facturers resident  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  name,  brand,  or  mark  which  states 
or  implies  that  such  articles  were  manufactured  at  any  place  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Any  name,  brand,  or  mark  which  states  or  implies  that  any  such  articles  were 
manufactured  at  a  town  or  place  having  the  same  name  as  a  place  in  the  United 
Kingdom  shall,  unless  accompanied  by  the  name  of  the  country  in  which  such  place 
is  situate,  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  to  state  or  imply  that  such 
articles  were  manufactured  at  a  place  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Clocks  and  watches  or  any  other  article  of  metal  impressed  with  any  mark  or 
stamp  representing  or  in  imitation  of  any  legal  British  assay,  mark,  or  stamp,  or 
purporting  by  any  mark  or  appearance  to  be  of  the  manufacture  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Infect<ed  cattle,  sheep,  or  other  animals,  or  the  carcasses  thereof,  and  hides,  skins, 
borxu,  hoofs,  or  fm^  ot)ier  part  of  cattle  or  otber  animals,  which  tlie  nrlvy  oounoif 
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msj,  by  order,  prohibit  in  order  to  prevent  the  dUsemination  of  any  contagioun 
distomper. 

Spirits  (not  being  cordials,  or  perfumed  or  medicinal  spirits),  unless  in  ships  of  40 
toD8  burden  at  least,  and  in  casks  or  other  vessels  capable  of  containing  liquids, 
each  of  sncli  casks  or  other  vessels  being  of  the  size  or  content  of  20  gallons  at  the 
least,  and  duly  reported,  or  unless  in  glass  or  stone  bottles,  properly  packed  in  oases, 
and  forming  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  importing  ship  and  duly  reported. 

Tobacco,  cigars,  cigarillos  or  cigarettes,  and  snuff,  unless  into  ports  approved  by 
ibe  eommiasioners  of  customs  for  the  importation  and  warehousing  thereof,  nor 
iinlMs  in  ships  of  not  less  than  120  tons  burden,  nor  unless  in  whole  and  complete 
packages,  each  containing  not  less  than  80  pounds  net  weight  of  tobacco  or  cigars  or 
snuff,  or  80  pounds  net  weight  of  cigarillos  or  cigarettes,  including  the  papers  form- 
ing the  covering  of  each  6igarUlo  or  cigarette. 

Tobacco,  sweetened  (whether  manufactured  or  unmanufactured),,  except  as  other- 
wise speciaUy  provided  for  by  this  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  customs. 

Wine,  except  into  such  ports  as  may  be  approved  for  the  importation  thereof  by 
the  commissioners  of  customs. 

METHODS  OF  VALUATION  OP  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  valuation  of  both  imports  and  exports  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
made  according  to  the  entry  and  shipping  bills,  and  false  declarations 
are  piinishable  by  fine.  The  imports  are  under  the  control  of  the  cus- 
toms administration.  In  respect  to  the  articles  which  are  subject  to 
duty,  the  returns  are  accurate,  but  as  regards  exports,  merchants  are 
oiily  required  to  furnish  their  declarations  within  a  period  of  six  days 
after  the  sailing  of  the  vessel.  The  only  proof  of  their  accuracy  lies 
in  an  inspection  of  the  bills  of  lading,  the  production  of  which  can  be 
demanded  by  the  authorities.  Import  and  export  valuations  are 
checked  in  the  statistical  office  of  the  customs,  where  the  officials 
possess  a  knowledge  of  current  values,  and  where  the  market  reports 
and  lists  of  prices  current  are  available  for  the  detection  of  any  depar- 
ture from  substantial  accuracy. 

An  important  difference  is  to  be  noted  between  the  system  of  the 
ITnited  Kingdom  and  those  of  other  countries,  in  that  the  former  shows 
the  value  at  the  time  of  exporting  or  importing,  while  in  the  latter  the 
values  are  generally  computed  at  the  prices  of  a  year  or  more  before. 

Goods  imported. — ^The  pra<jtice  is  to  take  the  value  at  the  port  of 
entry,  including  all  incidental  expenses  up  to  landing. 

Ooods  consigned  to  the  English  market  for  sale. — The  market  value  in 
England  is  required  and  recorded  in  the  returns.  This  is  ascertained 
from  the  declaration  made  by  the  importers,  and  is  checked  by  the 
expert  knowledge  available  in  the  statistical  office  and  by  the  price 
lists  and  market  rejKjrts  of  the  day.  The  value  of  exports  is  taken 
from  the  port  of  shipment  English  statistics  take  cognizance  only  of 
the  immediate  point  of  origin  and  destination,  and  do  not  record  the 
true  origin  and  ultimate  destination  of  the  goods. 
16473— No..! %^ 
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FOREIGN   TRADE. 

The  declared  value,  in  round  numbers,  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
merchandise  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  five  years,  1890  to  1894, 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Tears. 


1890 
1891. 
1892 

1893, 
1894, 


Total  imports. 


$2, 047, 000, 000 
2, 119,  000, 0(>0 
2.062,000,000 
1,  970,  000,  000 
1, 988.  000, 000 


Exports  of 
British 
produce. 


$1,282,000,000 
1,203,000,000 
1.105,000.000 
1, 061, 000,  OUO 
1, 052. 000, 000 


Exports 

of  ioreigii 

and  colonial 

produce. 


$315,000,000 
301, 000. 000 
314,000,000 
287, 000  000 
282, 000, 000 


Total  imports 
and  exporta. 


$3,644,000,000 
3, 623,  000.  (KM 
3, 481, 000, 04jn 
3, 318,  000,  OOU 
3, 322,  000,  OU) 


The  imports  and  exports  of  British  produce  and  the  total  per  head 
of  population  in  the  United  Kingdom  daring  the  five  years,  1889  to 
1893,  were  as  follows: 


Years. 


1B89 
1890 
1891 
1892 


Imports. 


$55.99 
54.63 
66.07 
54.12 
51.24 


Exports 
of  British 
produce. 


$32.59 
34,21 
31.84 
29.  (K) 
27.62 


Total 
imports 

and 
exports. 


997.29 
97.23 
96.87 
91.37 
86.33 


IMPORTS  FROM  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  FOR 
THE  YEARS  1880  TO  1893  INCLUSIVE. 

The  following  statement,  taken  from  the  Financial  Reform  Almanack 
for  1895/  shows,  in  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  the  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise, imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  various  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  the  British  Possessions,  for  the  years  1880  to  1893, 
inclusive.  Beginning  with  the  year  1880,  the  average  value  is  shown 
for  each  quinquennial  period,  together  with  the  percentage  proportion 
of  the  average  value  of  imports  from  each  country  and  colony  to  the 
aggregate  value  of  imports.  The  values  in  the  following  tables  being 
given  in  round  millions  (in  pounds  sterling),  remainders  of  less  than 
half  a  million  are  omitted,  and  where  they  exceed  half  a  milhon  are 
counted  and  included  as  one  million.  If  the  conversion  from  millions 
of  pounds  into  millions  of  dollars  were  attempted,  the  comparative 
value  of  the  figures  would  not  be  destroyed;  but  the  values  in  millions 
of  dollars  as  obtained  by  the  reduction  might  vary  as  much  as  tw'O 
millions  or  more  from  the  true  values,  and  for  this  reason  the  conversion 
has  not  been  attempted : 


*  The  tables  in  the  publication  commence  with  the  year  1854. 
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Imports  from  varioua  counirie$  from  1880  to  X893, 
[Amomito  given  in  pounds  sterling;  £1  is  equivalent  to  fA.8665.] 


Tear. 

Rossia. 

Germany. 

Holland. 

Belgiom. 

France. 

Italy. 

Tnrkey.a 

Egypt.d 

1880    

16,000,000 
14,000,000 
21,000.000 
21,000,000 
16, 000,  OOO 

24,000,000 
24,000,000 
26. 000, 000 
28.000,000 
24,000,000 

26,000,000 
23,000.000 

11,000,000 
12. 000. 000 

42,000,000 

3.000.000 

6.000,000 
7,000,000 
10,000,000 

9,000,000 

1881 

40,000.000!  si  606;  666 

39,000,000'  3,000,000 

9,000,000 

1882 

25,000,0001  15.000.000 

8.000.000 

1883 

1884 

25.000,000 
26,000.000 

16,000.000 
15,000,000 

39,000.000;  3.000.000 
37,00O,00O|  3.000.000 

9,ooo,oooio,ooo,ooo 

9,000,00010,000,000 

Average..... 

Per  rent    of 

total 

18,000,000  25,000.000  25,000,000 
4.3                6.2'               6.1 

14.000,0001  39,000.000 
3.4               9.7 

3,000,000     8,000,000 
0.7               3.0 

9,000,000 
2.2 

1885 

18. 000, 000!  23, 000, 000<  26, 000. 000 
14.000,000|  21,000,000  25,000,000 
16,000,000  25,000,000!  25,000,000 
28,000,000,  27,000,000  26,000,000 
27,000,000  27,000,000,  27,000,000 

15,000.000.  86,000,000 
14,000,0001  37,000,000 
15,000,000  37,000,000 
16,000,0001  39,000,000 
18,000,000;  46.000,000 

3,000,000;    8,000,000 
3,000,000     7,000,000 
3,000,000'    7.000,000 
3,000,000     8.000,000 
3,000,000     9,000,000 

9,000,000 

1886 

1887 

]888 

7,000,000 
8,000,000 
7, 000, 000 

1889 

9,000,000 

Average 

Per  r«nt  of 
total 

20,000,000 
5.3 

25,000,000 

6.5 

26. 100.  000 

26,000,000 
6.8 

16,000,000 
4.1 

39,000,000|  3,000,000 
10. 2|             0.8 

8,000,000 
3.0 

8,000,000 
3.1 

1890 

Zi,  700. 000 

25.900.0(JO'  17.400.000 

44, 800,  OOOi  3, 100,  OOO!    9, 300, 000 
44,800,0001  3,400,000   10,500,000 
43,  500,  OOOJ  3. 300,  OOO!    8. 500. 000 

8, 400, 000 

1891    

24,100,000!  27,000,000  27,300,000;  17,300,000 
15.100,000   25.700.000   2H.  800. 000    17.000.000 

10, 700, 000 

1892 

10,600,000 

1893 

18,600,000 

26,300,000 

28.900,000 

16,800,000 

43,700,000,  2,900,000 

1 

9,200,000 

8,800,000 

Year. 

United 
States. 

Brazil. 

Chile. 

8,000,000 
3,000,000 
3.000.000 

Pern. 

China. 

12,000,000 
11,000,000 
10,000,000 
10.000,000 
10,000.000 

Other 

foreign 

countries. 

Total  i^Om 

foreign 
conn  tries. 

British 

North 

America. 

1880 

107,000,000 
103,000,000 
88, 000, 000 

6.000,000 
6,000,000 
6.000,000 

3,000,000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,000.000 
2.000,000 

58,000,000 
48,000,000 
57,000,000 
57,000,000 
48,000,000 

819,000,000 
805,000,000 
314,000,000 
328.000,000 
294,000,000 

18,000,000 

1881 

1882 

11,000,000 
10, 000, 000 

1883 

18M 

90,  IKK),  000 
86.000,000 

6,000.000  3,000,000 
5,000,000'  8,000,000 

12,000,000 
11.000,000 

Average 

Per  cent  of 
toUl 

97,000,000 
23.7 

6,000,000 
1.4 

3.000,000-  2,000,000 
0.7              0.6 

11.000.000 
2.6 

52,000.000 
12.0 

312,000,000 
76.5 

11,000,000 
2.8 

1885 

1H86          .... 

86,000,000,  4.000.000 
82.000,000;  3.000,000 
83.000,000.  5,000.000 
80.000,000  5,000,000 
05,000,000  5,000,000 

2,000.000  2.000,0001    9,000,000 
2,000,000   2.OOO.OO0I    8.000.000 

47,000,000 
43.000.000 
43,000,000 
53,000,000 
54.000,000 

287,000,000 
268.000,000 
278,000,000 
301,000,000 
330,000,000 

10,000,000 
10, 000, 000 

1887 

1K88 

2,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 

2,000,000     7,000,000 
2,000,000     6,000,000 
1, 000, 000     6, 000, 000 

11,000,000 
9,000.000 

1889 

12,000,000 

Average 

Per  cent  of 
total 

85,000,000 
22.5 

4,000.000 
1.2 

2,000,000 
0.7 

2,000,000 
0.4 

7,000,000 
1.9 

48,000,000, 
12.6 

203,000,000 
77.1 

10,000,000 
2.8 

1890 

07,300,000 
104. 400, 000 
108, 200. 000 

4,400,000 
4,300,000 
3, 500, 000 

8,500,000 
3,700,000 
3,900,000 
3,800,000 

1,100,000 
1,000.000 
1,600,000 
1,400,000 

4,800,000 
4,700,000 
3,600,000 
3, 900, 000 

54, 700, 000 
52,800.000 
52,7««,000 
44,200,000 

824,500,000 
336,000,000 
326,000,000 
312,900,000 

12,400,000 

1891 

1^92 

12,600,000 
14, 600. 000 

iim 

91. 800, 000 

4,600,000 

13,300,000 

Note. — The  retnms  have  heen  made  comparative  as  far  as  the  records  vrUl  permit. 

a  Including  Asiatic  Turkey;  also  including  Roumania,  Bnlgsria,  and  Servia  in  the  later  years  in 
3rder  to  make  the  figures  correspond  throughout. 

b  Since  the  opening  of  the  Sues  Canal  some  articles  formerly  included  in  the  imports  ftom  Egypt 
have  been  included  m  the  imports  from  the  countries  teom  which  they  were  exported. 
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Imports  from  varioui  omntr'tes  from  1880  to  /55^— Continued. 
[Amounts  g^rea  in  pounda  8terUnj(;  £1  ie  equivalent  to  $4.8665.] 


Yeer. 


British 

We«t 

Indiee  and 

firiUsh 

Gniana. 


Australia  ' 
and  New 
Zealand. 


British 
India. 


iSS^^iJ      Other       Total  ftom 
Good  Hope  BritiuhPos-  British  Poe 


and       I 
NaUl. 


sessions. 


sessions. 


Total  im- 
ports from 

foreign 

conntries 

andBritich 

Posses- 

aiODS. 


18W> 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

Average 

Per  oeut  of  total 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1888 

Average 

Per  cent  of  total, 

1800 , 

1801 

1K02 

1803 


6. 000, 000- 

6, 000,  ooo; 

7,000,000! 
6.  OUO,  UOOi 
5, 000,  OUOi 


26,000,000i 
27, 000. 000- 
25,000.000 
26, 000, 000 
28,000,000 


6,000,000 
1.4 


4, 000,  OUO 
3.000.000 
3,000,000 
8, 000, 000 
3,000,000 


8,000,000 
0.0 


2, 700, 000 
2.400,000 
2. 900, 000 
2, 500,  000 


S7.0O0,0OO 
6.6 


23,000,000 
21,000,000 
23,000.000 
26,000,000 
27,000,000 


24,000,000 
6.3 


29,400.000 
31. 300, 000 
30, 500,  OUO 
20,900,000 


so,ooo,ooo| 

33, 000, 000! 
40,  000,  OUO, 
39, 000, 000 
34, 000. 000! 


6,000,< 
5,000, 
6, 000. 000 
6,000.000 
6. 000, 000 


11,000,000 
10,000,000 
11,000,000 

11,000,000 

12, 000, 000 


02,000,000)  411,000,000 

02,000,0l>0  397,000,000 

09,000,000  413,000.000 

09,000,000  427.000,000 


06,000,000 


35,000,0001 

8.71 


6.000,000 
1.4 


11,000,000 
2.7 


82, 000, 000 
82,000,000 
31,000,000 
31,000,000 
86,000,000 


38,000,000 
8.5 


82,700,000 
32,200.000 
30,500,000 
26,200,000 


4, 000,  OOOj 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000' 


11,000,000 
11,000,000 
U,  000, 000 
12, 000, 000 
13,000,000 


5,000,000 
1.4 


12,000.000 
3.0 


6. 100, 000, 
6,300,000 
5, 500. 000 
5, 600. 000 


12,000.000 
14, 700, 000 
13,800,000 
14,300,000 


06,000,000 
23.5 


300,000,000 


406,000,000 
100.0 


84,000.000  371,000,000 

82,000,000  350,000,000 

84,000,000  302,000,000 

87. 000,00a  388,000.000 

07,000,000;  427, 000,  (WO 


87,000.000'  380,000.000 
22.9  100.0 


06,200,000 
00.500.000 
07,800,000 
01,800,000 


420,700,000 

485.400.0(10 
423,8(i0,000 
404,700,000 


EXPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  FOR  THE  YEARS  1880  TO  18Q3. 

The  following  statement,  taken  from  the  same  source  as  the  forego- 
ing, shows,  in  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  the  value  of  British  produce 
exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  various  foreign  countries  and 
Britieih  Possessions  for  the  years  1380  to  1893,  inclusive.  Beginning 
with  the  year  1880,  the  average  value  is  shown  for  each  quinquennial 
I>eriod,  together  with  the  percentage  proportion  of  the  average  value 
of  the  exports  to  each  country  and  colony  to  the  aggregate  value  of 
exports: 

Exports  to  various  countries  from  1880  to  189S, 
[Amoants  given  in  pounds  sterling;  £1  is  equivalent  to  $4.8685.] 


Year. 


1880 

1881 

1882 

18H3 

1884 

Average 

Percent  of  total. 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1880 

Average 

Per  cent  of  total. 

1800 

1801 


I  I 

Russia.  I  Germany. ,  Holland.  |  Belgium. 


8, 000.  OOOi  17, 000, 000.    0, 000,  OCO!  6, 000, 000 

6,000,000   17,000,000'    0,000.000  7,000,000 

6,000,0001  10,000,000'    0,000,000,  8,000,000 

5,000,000!  10.000,000    10,000,000  8,000.000 

5,000,000|  10,000,000   10,000,000  9.000,000 


6,000,000;  18,000.000 

2.51  '7.7 


1803. 


4, 000, 000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
5, 000,  OCO 
5,000,000 


4,000,000 
2.0 


5, 700, 000 
5, 400. 000 
5, 300, 00(1 
6. 400, 000 


16. 000, 000 
16, 000, 000 
16, 000.  000 
16, 000. 000 
18,000,000 


16,000,000 
7.2 


10,  300, 000 
18,800,000 
17, 600. 000 
17, 700, 000 


0,000,000  8,000,000 
4. 0  3. 2 


0.000,000 
8,000.000 
8, 000, 000 
0,000,000 
10, 000, 000 


0,000,000 
3.9 


10,100,000 
0, 5U0, 00( 
8, 800, 000 
0,200,000 


8, 000, 000 
7, 000, 000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 


7,000,000 
3.2 


7. 600, 000 
7, 400,  000 
6, 000, 000 
7, 100, 000 


Franoe. 


Italy. 


Turkey,  a 


16,000,000   5,000.000   8.000.000 
17,000.000,  7,000,000   8,  MO,  000 


17,000,000'  6,000.000 
18,000,0m)  7,000,000 
17,000,01.0'  7,000,000 


17,000,000  6,000,000 
7.2      2.7 


15, 000, 000 
14, 000, 000 
14,000,000 
15,000.000 


7,000,000 
6,000,000 
8,000,000 
6,000,000 


15,000,000  7,000,000 


15,000.000 
6.3 


7,000,000 
3.0 


16,600,000  7,800.000 

16.400.000  6,[i00.000 
14,700,000'  :>.600.000 

13.400.0001  5,200,000 


7, 000, 000 
8,000,000 
7,000,000 


8,000,000  3,000,000 


3.2 


7,000,000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 
6.000,000 
7,000,000 


7,000,000 
8.1 


8.000,001 
8. 200, 000 
7,500.000 
7, 100, 000 


Egypt* 


3,000,000 
3. 000.  WO 
2.000,000 
3,000,000 
8,000,000 


l.S 


3,000,000 
3,O0O,0'« 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 


.3,400,000 
3,800,000 
3, 200. 000 
3,  <C'0.  COO 


XoTB.— The  returns  have  been  made  comparative  as  far  as  the  records  will  permit. 

a  Including  Asiatic  Turkey;  also  inclnding  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Serviain  the  later  years  m 
order  to  make  the  fiirures  correspond  thromrbont. 

6  Since  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  soine  articles  formerly  included  as  exports  to  Egypt  have 
been  included  as  exports  to  the  countries  f^^  which  they  were  intended. 
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£xpari8  to  rarious  oounirie$  from  1880  to  /^d5— Continned. 
(Amountfl  given  in  pounds  sterling;  Al  it  equivalent  to  $4.8666.] 


Tear. 


United 
States. 


BmsiL 


Chile. 


Peru. 


Chins.* 


Jspsn. 


Other 

foreign 

countries. 


Total. 

forsign 

countiies. 


MSO.... 
1881.... 
1182.... 
1883.... 
1384.... 


31««)0.000  7. 000. 000 


80,000,000 
SI.  000. 000 
27, 000. 000 
24,000,000 


7,000.000 
7,000,000 
7.000,000 
6.000.000 


2,000.000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,000.000 
2,000,000 


1.000,000 
1.000.000 
1,000.000 
1.900,000 


6.000,000 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 
4, 000, 000 
4,000,000 


8,000.000  28,000,000  148,000,000 
8,000.000  31,000,000  165,000,000 
2,00a000  84,000,0001  157.000.000 
2,000,000  35,000,000  166,000,000 
2,000,000  36,000,000  152,000,000 


Aremge !  28,000.000 

Percent  of  total  12.2 


1R85.. 
1D68.. 
1887.. 
1«88.. 
1880.. 


7,000.000 
3.0 


2.000,000 
1.0 


1,000.000  5,000,000  2,000,000 


0.4 


2.1 


22,000.00015.000,000 
27,000.0001  6,000,000 


80, 000, 000 
28,000.000 
30,000.000 


6.000,000 
6.000.000 
6.000.000 


1,000,000 
2,0(10.000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 


1,000,000  5.000,000 
1.0(H),  000  5,000,000 
1,000,000  6,000,000 
1,000,000  6.000,000 
1,000,000  5.000,000| 


Average 28, 000, 000,  6, 000, 000 

Per  cent  of  total  12. 2  2. 6 


2,000,000 
0.0 


1,000,000 
0.4 


1890 1  32,100,000!  7,500.000   3,100.000 

1891 ,  27.500,0001  8.300,0()0|  2.000,000 

1802 !  26,500,0001  7,900,000!  3.700.000 

1803 1  24.000,000|  7,800. OOOj  2,400,000 


2.5 


800,000 
800,000 


4,600,000 


1.0 


2,000,000 
2,000,000 
4,000.000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 


5,000,000  3,000,000 


1.4 


33,000,000 
14.0 


153,000,090 
65.5 


30,000,000  135,000,000 

20,000.000  137.000,000 

31,900,000  147,000,000 

85,000,0001  150.000,000 

45,000.0001  160,000,000 


84,000,000  147,000,000 
15.0       05.0 


1,100.000  6,600,000  4,100,000  43.20U,0OOi  176,200,000 
1,000,000  6,500,000  2,900,000 
"^ 6,800,000 


3,000.000 
8,500,000 


37.800,0001  161.300,000 


36,100,0001  152,400,000 
38,500,0001  146,100,000 


I 


Year. 


Britifih 
Weatln- 
diee  and 
BriUsh 
Guiana. 


Australia 
andNew 
ZeaUtad. 


British 
India. 


Cape  of 

Good 

Hopeand 

Natal. 


Other 
British 
PoBseS' 

Bions. 


Total 
British 
Posses- 
sions. 


ToUl 

foreign 

countries 

sndBritisli 

Possessions. 


1180 

1881 

1882 

1883 

Average 

Per  cent  of 
total 

1885 

1886 

1887 

\m 

1889 

Average 

Per  cent  of 
total 

1»0 

1891 

1892 , 

1893 


3,900,000  17, 000,  eOOj  80,000.000  7,00O.Q0OJ  10,000,000  75,000,000 


223,900.000 

234,000.000 

29,000,000;  7,000.0001  11,000,000;  85.000.000  242,000,000 

32,000,000,  5.000,  UOO   11.000,000  84,000,000  240,000,000 

I  3,000.000i  24,000,000  31,000,000  4,000,000  I0,000,000i  81,000,000  233,000,000 


3,000,000  21,000,000   20.000,000,  7,000,01*0   11,000,0001  79.000,000 

1  29,000, 000|  7,000.0001  11,000,000'  85.000.000 

32,000,000,  5. 000,  UOO   11.000,000   84,000,000 


I  8.900.000;  25,000,000 
3.000,000,  24,000,000 


I  3,O00.O0O|  22.000,000 
l.Si  9.4 


2,000,000 
2,000,000 
8,000.000 
3,000,000 
B,  000, 000 


8,000,0001 


3,000,000 
1.2 


26,000,000 
22,000,000 
20,000,000 
25,000,000 
23,000,000 


23,000,000 
10.2 


30,000,000;  6,000,000 
12.9'      2.6 


20.000,000)  4.000.000 
31.000,000;  3,000,000 
31.000,000'  6,000,000 
33,000.000'  6.000,000 
31,000,000  9,000,000 


11,000,000  81,000,000 
4.6.     34.5 


234,000,000 
100 


31,000,000 
18.7 


7, 200,  OOOl  3. 600, 000  23, 000. 000  33, 600, 000 
7, 200. 000  8, 000.  OOOi  25. 500. 000  31, 100, 000 
7.400.000!  3,000.000>  19,300,000  27,900,000 
7,200,000  3,300,000,  15,100,009  28,800,000 


5,000,000 
2.4 


11,000,000,  78,000.000  218,000,000 

10.000,000;  76,000,000  213,000.000 

8,000,000|  75, 000. 0(H)  222,000,000 

9,000,000  84,000,000,  234,000.000 

9,000,000  83,000.000  249,000,000 


9,000,000  79,000,000 


4.li 


35.0 


9, 100, 000  10,  OUO,  000  87, 400, 000 
8,000.000  11,200,000  86,000,000 
7, 900, 000;  9, 100, 000  74, 600, 000 
8,600,000  9,000,000  72,000,000 


226,000,000 
100 


263,500,000 
247,200.000 
227,000,000 
218,100,000 


A  Exclusive  of  Hongkong  and  Macao. 


CEREALS. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  tables  that  the  United  King- 
dom imported  in  tUe  year  1894  grain  of  all  kinds  and  flour  to  tbe 
valae  of  $234,681,032  as  stated  at  tbe  ports  of  entry  in  that  country. 
.  Ninety-one  million  dollars  represents  the  value  of  tbe  131 ,000,000  bush- 
els of  wheat  imported.  This  is  tbe  largest  quant  ity  ever  taken  by  the 
United  Kingdom  in  one  year,  bein  g  an  increase  of  between  7  and  8  per  cent 
over  the  figures  for  1892  and  1893.  Kotwithstanding  this  increase  of  8 
percentinquantity,valuesfell,  comparing  1892  with  1894,  by  $29,600,000, 
or  24 per  cent.    If  the  United  Kingdom  bad  paid  the  same  price  in  1894 


22  world's  marketb  for  American  products. 

as  sLe  paid  in  1892  to  nations  shipping  wheat  to  her,  her  payments 
wonld  have  been  J13l,822,000  instead  of  ^91,308,000.  There  has  thns 
been  a  saving  to  her  and  a  corresponding  loss  to  other  coantries  of 
$40,500,000.  representing  a  fall  in  values  of  about  30  per  cent. 

The  United  States  supplied  the  United  Kingdom  with  63,260,000 
bushels  in  1892,  with  60,250,000  bushels  in  1893,  and  with  46,000,000 
bushels  in  1894,  a  falling  off  of  nearly  5  per  cent  (1892-1893)  and  of  27 
per  cent  (1892-1894).  Values  were  $64,500,000  in  1892,  $51,500,000  in 
1893,  and  a  trifle  over  $33,000,000  in  1894,  being  a  fall  of  20  per  cent 
(1892-1893)  and  of  48  per  cent  (1892-1894).  The  quantities  of  the  supplies 
obtained  from  the  United  States  declined  27  per  cent  from  1892  to  1894, 
while  the  value  fell  off  48  per  cent.  The  wheat  imports  from  all  coun- 
tries into  the  United  Kingdom  increased  (1892-1894)  in  quantity  by  8 
per  cent,  the  imports  from  the  United  States  declined  by  27  per  cent, 
and  our  wheat  was  supplanted  in  that  country  to  the  extent  of  17  per 
cent  of  the  total  quantity  imported.  In  other  words,  had  wo  sent  in 
1894  the  same  proportion  of  her  total  import  as  we  sent  in  1892  we 
would  have  forwarded  over  68,000,000,  bushels  instead  of  46,000,000 
bushels,  a  difference  of  22,000,000  bushels,  which  just  about  represents 
the  increase  in  the  Russian  shipments  (from  8,000,000  to  31,000,000). 

The  seesaw  between  Bussia  and  the  United  States  is  of  regular  recur- 
rence, however,  and  has  no  specially  novel  significance;  but  the  real 
feature  of  the  year  was  the  increase  of  the  imports  from  the  Argentine, 
from  6,500,000  bushels  in  1892  to  24,000,000  bushels  in  1894.  It  is  the 
appearance  upon  the  scene  of  this  comparatively  new  competitor,  which 
is  always  anxious  to  realize  and  always  offering  cargoes  at  lower  and 
lower  prices,  that  has  weighed  down  the  British  market  more  than  any 
other  single  factor  and  brought  prices  down  to  bed  rock.  Competition 
from  this  source  is  expected  to  be  permanent  and  to  increase  in  volume. 

The  considerable  fall  in  the  imports  from  the  East  Indies  (from 
23,000,000  bushels  in  1892  to  10,000,000  in  1894)  has  been  a  somewhat 
surprising  incident  of  the  year,  and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  also 
lessened  shipments  of  1893,  is  leading  to  the  belief  that  there  has  been 
a  large  overestimate  of  the  Indian  production. 

The  United  Kingdom  imported  about  22,000,000  hundredweight  of 
flour  in  1892,  about  20,500,000  in  1893,  and  nearly  19,000,000  in  1894,  a 
falling  off  in  two  years  of  about  13  per  cent.  This  reduction  was  due 
to  the  absolute  incapacity  of  the  country  to  absorb  larger  foreign 
shipments,  even  though  they  were  offered  at  unprecedent^dly  low  prices. 
The  milling  accommodation  of  Great  Britain  has  increased  so  much  of 
late  years,  and  modem  methods  have  come  to  be  so  generally  used,  that 
there  is  not  room  for  the  imported  product.  Had  values  in  1894  remained 
as  in  1892  the  United  Kingdom  would  have  paid  for  its  imported  flour 
over  $51,000,000,  whereas  it  actually  paid  less  than  $39,000,000,  a 
fall  of  about  24  per  cent.  Our  shipments  fell  (1892-1894)  from  about 
19,500,000  to  16,000,000  hundredweight  (18  per  cent),  and  in  values  the 
fall  was  from  $52,000,000  to  about  $32,000,000  (38  per  cent). 
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A  new  feature '  of  the  year  was  the  appearance  on  several  of  the 
British  markets  of  a  very  excellent  higher  grade  French  flour,  which 
was  offered  at  low  prices.  Though  this  import  did  not  exceed  506,000 
hundredweight,  valued  at  $800,000,  it  is  understood  that  it  is  thebegiu- 
Diug  of  a  vigorous  attempt  on  the  British  market. 

The  British  imports  of  barley  have  advanced  in  the  laftt  two  years 
in  a  surprising  manner,  increasing  from  14,000,000  hundredweight  in 

1892  to  23,000,000  in  1893  and  to  31,250,000  in  1894.    The  drought  of 

1893  uiid  the  extremely  unfavorable  harvesting  season  of  1894,  which 
stained  much  of  th^  British  barley  and  made  it  unsuitable  for  brewers, 
no  doubt  made  an  opportunity  for  this  extraordinary  increase.  It  is 
due  principally,  however,  to  the  extremely  low  prices  at  which  some  of 
the  foreign  barleys  have  been  sold,  to  a  considerable  extent  for  feeding 
Btuflf,  and  to  the  very  high  excellence  of  the  better  grades  of  brewing 
and  malting  barleys,  which  made  them  much  sought  after  by  large 
brewers.  The  highest  priced  barley  for  the  market  came  from  Smyrna 
and  from  California;  South  Eussia,  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  Boumania 
furnish  the  largest  quantities.  The  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States 
increased  its  shipments  very  considerably  last  year,  and  follows  closely 
after  Eoumania,  with  shipments  exceeding  5,000,000  bushels. 

The  imi)orts  of  Indian  corn  were  comparatively  steady  at  35,000,000 
liundredweight.  For  the  second  year  in  succession  we  were  behind 
fioumania  in  our  shipments  of  a  cereal  which  is/  supposed  to  be 
entirely  our  own.  The  consumption  of  corn,  owing  to  the  extreme 
cheapness  of  other  cereals  and  feeding  stuff's,  and  to  the  short  crops 
of  last  year,  was  fess  than  usual,  and  the  statistics  of  1895  will  no  doubt 
show  a  falling  off  in  imports. 

Imports  of  wheat  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1894,  with  comparisons  with  the 

two  previous  years. 


From — 


Quantities. 


1882. 


1894. 


Values. 


1892. 


1894. 


Rassia 

Germany 

l^rance 

Tia-key 

Koamania, 

Umied  States  on  the  Atinntli;. 
XTnited  States  on  the  Paciilc . . 

Chile 

Argentine  Bepubllc 

British  India 

Australasia 

British  North  America 

Other  ooon  tries 


JBughelt. 

8,144,240 

1,131,692 

48,064 

922,476 

1,377,206 

718,937 

50,444.792 

12.810,459 

4.270,104 

6,470,045 

23,324,825 

8, 764, 779 

7.233,303 

488,930 


Btuhelt. 

18,782,377 

675, 893 

2,710 

193,297 

166,641 

19,760 

39,509,232 

20,714,750 

4, 816, 274 

14, 645, 096 

11, 566, 045 

4,833,897 

5,893,729 

376, 004 


JButheU. 

31, 314, 977 

1, 334, 746 

8,801 

605, 776 

201, 766 

343 

29,444,478 

16, 584, 245 

3, 293,  570 

24, 774, 683 

9,  ii84, 904 

7, 237, 846 

6,279,894 

851,425 


$7, 155. 822 

1, 114, 257 

43, 204 

879, 132 

1, 207, 402 

679,444 

50,  756, 650 

13, 730, 677 

4, 341, 059 

6, 216, 193 

23,418,473 

3, 909, 272 

7, 026,  922 

492,454 


$15, 064, 254 

624,274 

641 

143,677 

131, 458 

14, 817 

33,  405,  188 

18, 2:i0,  954 

3,915,244 

11, 838, 607 

9. 498, 511 

4,  .381, 095 

4, 082, 8.'}2 

805,  723 


$20, 852, 280 

992, 766 

6,909 

398, 852 

139, 560 

194 

21,198,911 

12, 158, 969 

2,350,703 

16, 650, 741 

6,956,334 

5, 341, 357 

3, 766, 436 

594,014 


Total. 


121, 149, 852 


122, 195, 704 


130,917,454 


120, 970, 961 


102, 537, 276 


91, 308, 026 


Note.— These  figures  are  ntlicial.    They  are  expressed  in  the  original  in  long  hundred  woigbts  (112 
pounds)  and  pounds  fiterlius,  which  have  been  reduced  to  bushels  of  60  pounds  and  United  States 
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world's   markets   for   AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 


ImporU  of  vheat  meal  and  flow  tn/o  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894,  and  oompar- 
ieons  with  the  ttco  previous  yearn. 


From- 

Quantities,  a 

Values. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Gcrinaiiy 

163.336 

39.962 

977,272 

19, 487, 391 

1,359,859 

08,190 

116, 164 

52,355 

1,099,614 

17, 995, 601 

1,080.986 

63,448 

108. 543 
480, 819 

1.106.971 
15,925,486 

1,195,421 
227,865 

$469,275 

115.510 

3,466,162 

52,006,184 

8,415,858 

227, 616 

$264,818 

144.421 

8,620,353 

40, 879, 748 

2,472,882 

132,659 

$870, 914 

804,100 

8.250,247 

31,779,456 

2,340,810 

.360,554 

France 

Austrian  territories 

The  United  Statne 

British  North  Amerioa 

Other  countries 

Total 

22,106,009 

20,408,168 

19, 134. 605 

59,609,554 

47.564,381 

88,006,061 

a  In  hundredweights  of  112  pounds. 

Importe  of  grain  other  than  wheat  into  the  United  Kingdom  dunng  the  year  1894,  and 
comparieone  ivith  the  two  previous  years. 


Grain. 

Quantities,  a 

Values. 

1802. 

1803. 

1894. 

1802. 

1893. 

1804. 

Barley 

14, 277, 342 
15,661,394 
2,  501, 492 
4, 429, 933 
35,381,224 
173.664 

22.844,502 
13,954,086 
2,302,443 
3,946,085 
32,902,603 
70,784 

31, 244, 384 
14, 979, 214 
2, 272. 623 
5,  259, 849 
35,365,043 
87,120 

$20, 093, 602 

24, 398, 415 

4, 200, 832 

6, 643, 847 

45, 867, 788 

342,727 

2, 706, 732 

$28,100,064 
20.016,147 
3,540,108 
5. 487, 265 
38,409,478 
181,664 
2,374.861 

$34,503,869 
18,979.817 
3, 149,  553 
6,550,776 
38, 699, 561 
199, 360 
2, 383, 980 

Oats 

JPease 

Beans 

Tndian  ('om  meal  .....r 

Otherkindsof  grain  and  meal 

Total 

72,425,049 

76, 022, 263 

89, 208, 238 

105,154,043 

00,027,587 

104,466,926 

a  In  hundredweights  of  112  pounds. 
BUTTER,  MARaARINE,   AND  OTHER  PRODUCTS. 

Tlie  complaints  as  to  the  unfair  competition  of  margarine  with  butter 
are  heard  on  every  side.  This  has  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  produc- 
tion and  has  brought  about  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  butter.  Even  if 
the  competition  of  margarine  be  the  sole  cause  which  prejudicially 
affects  the  sale  of  butter  in  all  parts  of  the  world  (apart  from  local 
considerations,  and  looking  at  the  total  dairy  production)  the  only  con- 
clusion that  can  be  arrived  at  is  that  there  are  few  branches  of  agricul- 
tural industry  which  have  developed  so  largely  as  the  trade  in  milk 
products.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  number  of  cows  was,  on  the 
average,  from  1876  to  1880,  3,724,000.  At  the  present  time  it  is  about 
4,000,000  head.  And  a  similar  ratio  of  increase  is  presented  by  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  But  it  is  in  America  and  Australia  that  the 
increase  has  been  especially  noticeable.  Thus  in  the  United  States  the 
number  of  cows  was,  in  1870,  9,000,000  headj  it  had  increased  in  1895 
to  16,504,629,  and  in  Canada  a  similai*  development  has  taken  place.  In 
Australia  the  total  number  of  horned  cattle  in  1886  was  8,230,000,  and 
in  1891, 11,872,000;  the  increase  being  at  the  rate  of  700,000  per  annum. 
During  the  same  period  the  processes  for  the  production  of  butter  and 
cheese  underwent  a  considerable  improvement. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  attention  was  called  to  the  considerable 
efforts  being  put  forth  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Korway  to  develop 
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tlie  dairy  industry  and  to  the  progress  achieved  in  the  making  of  choice 
butters.  Pressed  by  the  competition  of  the  Western  States,  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast  States  were  obliged  to  abandon  cereals  and  devote  themselves 
to  the  production  of  dairy  products.  Immense  butter  factories  were 
established,  which  were  soon  followed  by  similar  establishments  in 
Australia.  The  result  was  that  the  production  of  butter  everywhere 
increased.  In  a  short  time  exportation  commenced,  and  the  British 
market,  formerly  shared  by  France  and  the  Netherlands,  was  disputed 
by  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and 
more  recently  by  Australia,,  the  latter  country  showing  the  greatest 
tendency  to  increase.  Extensive  butter  factories  have  been  erected 
and  vessels  built  and  supplied  with  refrigerating  apparatus  for  the 
transportation  of  their  manufactures  to  England.  Thus,  while  the  total 
value  of  the  butter  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from 
about  $50,000,000  in  1889  to  $00,000,000  in  1893,  the  share  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  increased  from  about  $375,000  in  1889  to  $4,350,000 
in  1893.  The  development  in  the  exports  from  Melbourne,  Victoria,  is 
the  most  striking;  their  value  represented  eighty-seven  limes  more 
butter  in  1893  than  in  1889,  and  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  exported 
twenty-eight  times  more  butter  in  1893  than  in  1889.  The  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  is  now  present  in  the  London  market,  and  her  exports  of  butter 
and  margarine  in  1893  were  valued  at  about  $150,000. 

Imports  of  butter  into  the  Vniied  Kingdom  in  the  years  1892  to  1894 ^  inclusive. 


Prom— 


A. 


8wP4lon . . . 
Denmark  . 
Oenuany . 

Holland 

France  

Canada  

tTnitecl  Staten  . . 
Other  conn  tries. 


1892. 

Quantities,  a 

1894. 

Valaes. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

22ft,  885 
hg:{,  5:<2 
l:i4. 233 
141,838 
542, 0«7 
r.9, 571 
4ff,  84e 
175,417 

267.401 
934,787 
164, 98p 
142,  811 
468. 317 
43,160 
22, 930 
283,083 

266.306 
1, 102, 493 
137,755 
165, 157 
424,  Ki9 
20,887 
31,230 
427,596 

$6, 049, 137 
23, 596, 369 

3,473,995 

3,651,403 
14,  734, 049 

1, 244, 131 
930, 207 

4, 549, 306 

$7, 066, 640 

25, 689, 645 

4, 042, 631 

3. 717, 605 

13,037,937 

94S,  598 

507, 186 

7,055.218 

$6, 880, 155 

28, 439,  602 

3, 420,  955 

4, 048,  690 

11,44.5.224 

438, 331 

681, 052 

10,199,785 

'    2,183,009 

1 

2,327,474 

2,576,063 

58,228,597 

62,065,360 

65, 553, 794 

a  In  htmd  red  weights  of  112  ponnds. 

Importe  of  cheese  into  tlte  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1894^  and  comparisons  with 

the  two  previous  years. 


From— 

1802, 

Quantities,  a 

Volaea. 

1893.            1894. 

1802. 

$3,302,275 
696, 920 

12. 135. 224 

9.  .545, 186 

681,167 

1893. 

1894. 

Holland  ....♦ 

Prance  

Canada 

ITnited  Staim     

273,821 

45.605 

1.038,599 

818. 4;« 

56,  359 

269,364 

58.346 

1,046.704 

645. 235 
67,813 

298,603 

52,965 

1, 142, 104 

672, 347 
97,178 

$3. 289, 758 
884.548 

12,535.582 

7,681,920 

723, 793 

$3,702,617 

794.806 

13, 185, 754 

7, 827. 302 

Other  eonntriea 

1, 195, 337 

Xotal   

2,232,817 

2,077,462  1  2.2IB.2«7 

20, 360, 772 

25,116,601 

26, 705, 815 

a  In  hundredweights  of  112  pounds. 
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Value  of  live  and  dreseed  poultry  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1894, 
and  comparisons  with  the  two  preceding  years. 


From— 

Value. 

'  1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

KuDRia 

$390,243 

801, 784 

1,136,511 

34,  752 

475,966. 

$166,058 

718.  230 

1,460,130 

31,613 

443,467 

$210, 665 

Belgium 

675, 842 

France 

1,084,785 
I   468,954 

United  States 

Of^her  ^ytQntriiett 

Total 

2,889,266 

2,817,498 

2. 340, 246 

Imports  of  eggs  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1804,  and  comparisons  with  the 

two  previous  years. 


From— 

Quantities,  a 

Values. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Russia 

1,254.823 
1,247,964 
2,751,340 
1, 985, 768 
3,512,174 
248,764 
189,086 

1,624,615 
1,089,013 
2, 129, 154 
2.040,692 
3. 820, 636 
207,374 
234,502 

1,369.959 
1,254,914 
3.361,188 
2,954.843 
2,440,559 
254,604 
240,901 

$1,726,171 
2,012,145 
4, 025, 543 
3,062,315 
6,994,147 
404,040 
242,628 

$2,073,644 
1,833,662 
3, 010. 566 
3,322,047 
7, 842, 339 
367. 449 
411, 121 

$1,866,977 

Deumark i. 

2, 057,  506 

Germany 

Belgium 

4, 560, 289 
4, 307, 513 

France 

4,782,796 
450,851 

Can  ada 

Other  ooontries 

400,186 

Total 

11,139,419 

11,045,986 

11,876,968 

18,466,989 

18, 860, 828 

18, 426, 118 

a  In  *' great  hundreds; "  a  great  hundred  equals  ten  dozen. 

The  exports  of  eggs  from  tlie  United  States  into  the  United  King- 
dom for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1894,  were  1,650  dozen,  valued  at  $333. 

Eggs  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the  years  ending  June  SO,  1893  and  1894, 


Quantity. 

Value. 

1893 ..  .                

Dozen. 
3, 318,  Oil 
1,791,430 

$392,973 

1894 

199, 536 

Imports  of  fruit  (raw)  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1894,  and  comparisons 

toith  the  two  previous  years. 


Qnantitia 


1894. 


Values. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


Apples 

Oranges 

Lemons 

Cherries 

Plums 

Pears.. 

Grapes 

Unennmerated . . 

Total 


ButheU. 
4, 514, 700 

6, 763, 276 

216,090 
412, 984 
637,211 
761,968 
841.022 


BxuheU. 

3,459,984 

4,  593, 127 

1,081,620 

846,148 

777, 142 

915, 212 

978,605 

1,079,794 


ButheU. 

4, 967, 569 

6.593,959 

1, 288, 893 

310, 785 

777,411 

1,309,114 

832, 992 

1,300.273 


$6, 588, 325 

*  9, 988, 787 

^      656, 232 

972.589 

1,443,145 

1,915,607 

1,888,887 


105,047 
661,  542 
62i\  89fi 
94C.  J)42 
613. 837 
689, 504 
581, 424 
180, 088 


$6,698,303 
8,  900,  657 
1,835.910 
808. 631 
1,470,193 
2, 001, 711 
2. 289, 337 
2, 743, 702 


14. 148, 161 


13,231,632 


17,380,996 


23, 453, 632 


21, 408, 283 


26, 748, 444 
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Exports  of  fruit  from  ihs  United  States  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending 

June  SO,  1S94, 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Apple's,  dried 

Apples,  groen  or  ripe 

Fmits,  canned 

Fruit*,  preserved,  other  than  canned. 
Fruita,  all  other,  green,  ripe,  or  dried . 
Nuta 


Pofmd*. 
258,965 
40,650 


$22,430 
134,822 
333,070 

20,248 
226,405 

34,050 


Total  firnits,  including  nuts. 


771,020 


A    REVIEW  OF    THE   TRADE    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES    WITH    GREAT 
BRITAIN  IN  CATTLE  AND  DRESSED  MEAT  IN  1894. 

The  accompanying  tables  show  that  our  shipments  of  cattle  and  beef 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894  recovered  what  may  be  called 
their  normjvl  volume.  The  dry  summer  of  the  previous  year  ruined 
English  and  Scotch  pastures  and  forced  their  stock  on  the  market  at 
such  prices  and  in  such  quantities  as  materially  to  interfere  with  our 
sales;  but  the  year  just  ended  has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  53  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  live  cattle  shipped,  and  of  44  per  cent  in  values. 
That  values  have  not  increased  in  proportion  to  volume  is  only  another 
evidence  of  what  is  already  well  known — that  prices  have  continued 
steadily  to  fall  during  the  whole  of  the  year.  December,  in  fact,  closed 
with  the  lowest  prices  known  in  forty  years,  the  oi&cial  wholesale 
record  in  London  for  the  primest  quality  of  Scotch  beef  being  13  cents 
I>er  pound. 

Practically  our  only  competitor  in  this  live  cattle  trade  is  Canada; 
but  while  our  last  year's  shipments  increased  as  above  stated,  those 
of  Canada  remained  stationary.  Our  export  jumped  from  249,000  bead 
to  382,000  head,  while  the  trade  of  our  northern  neighbor  remained  at 
about  80,000.  A  first  experiment  was  made  in  the  course  of  the  year 
with  two  small  shipmentsof  live  cattle  from  New  Zealand,  and  they  came 
in  excellent  condition;  but  distance,  length  of  voyage,  and  difficulty  in 
finding  space  for  fodder  and  water  prevent  practical  competition  from 
this  source. 

Early  in  the  year  great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment to  allow  Canadian  cattle  to  be  transported  alive  into  the  inte- 
.  rior  of  the  country,  but  efforts  in  this  direction  were  unavailing.  A 
fairly  paying  business — the  fattening  of  this  imported  stock  upon  Eng- 
lish pastures — has  thus  been  broken  up.  It  would  be  to  our  interest  if 
this  were  allowed,  as  simultaneous  arrivals  from  the  two  countries  at 
British  ports  depress  values. 

The  Canadians,  as  well  as  ourselves,  have,  however,  vastly  increased 
their  shipments  of  sheep.  Our  exports  jumped  from  nothing  in  1893 
to  195,000  head  in  1895,  and  Canadian  from  3,500  to  137,000.  Farmers 
who  have  large  expanses  of  pasture  land,  no  longer  able  to  fatten 
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foreign  cattle,  turn  their  attention  to  this  newly  developed  trade  in  for- 
eign sheep.  The  domestic  flocks  of  the  country  were  diminished  hy 
1,700,000  in  the  drought  of  1893,  and  this  shortage,  in  a  nation  of 
mutton  eaters,  will  account  for  the  increased  imports. 

Thequestionof  marking  perishable  goods,  and  especially  meat,  so  that 
the  ultimate  consumer  should  know  what  he  was  buying,  attracted 
much  attention  last  year.  It  was  proved  that  retailers  were  buying 
American  and  Canadian  carcasses  at  favorable  figures,  and  were  selling 
them  at  top  prices  to  customers  as  prime  Scotch  or  English,  thereby 
gaining  a  penny  or  two  of  unfair  profit.  The  commission  appointed  by 
^the  Government  to  examine  into  the  matter  reported  that  it  was  possi- 
ble to  mark  carcasses  of  foreign  origin  so  eflfectually  that  each  joint 
would  carry  the  sign,  but  it  is  not  thought  that  practical  legislation 
will  follow.  The  report  of  the  commission  did  more  to  kill  the  preju- 
dice against  American  beef  than  years  of  quiet  trading  could  have 
done.  If,  said  the  consumer,  when  cut  up  at  Birkenhead  in  the  Scotch 
manner,  and  at  Deptford  in  the  English  manner,  the  American  beef  is 
just  the  same  to  my  palate  and  sight  as  "prime  Scotch  or  English,''  it 
must  be  just  as  good.  In  this  connection  the  folio w^ing  extract  from 
a  review  of  the  trade  by  Messrs.  John  Jones,  Welsh  butchers,  will  be 
interesting: 

"  Whether  stores  are  dear,  or  Boason  exceptionally  favorable  for  producer  or  grazieri 
the  cost  will  always  mean  realizing  on  the  average  of  the  proportionate  value  of 
English  and  foreign.  We  have  ascertained  the  average  price  for  the  last  twelve 
months  of  best  American  States  cattle  in  carcass,  without  the  offal,  and  compared  it 
in  prepared  and  reliable  statistics  with  the  average  price,  for  the  same  period,  of 
best  English  beef  in  carcasses,  without  offal,  and  we  find  the  difference  is  a  little  over 
1  cent,  not  quite  1^  cents,  per  pound.  This  must  prove  the  hold  that  the  best  Amer- 
ican States  beef  has  upon  the  country,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  risk  of  transit  and 
keeping,  the  comparison  of  value  would  probably  be  less  still."  Referring  to  sug- 
gested remedies,  they  remark:  '*  Others  accept  the  marking  of  foreign  meat  as  the 
sovereign  remedy.  What  necessity  is  there  to  mark  the  flesh  of  the  best  cattle 
imported,  and  what  more  profit  to  the  butcher,  inasmuch  as  the  selling  value  is  so 
near  our  own?  The  frozen  meat  marks  itself  to  any  competent  householder,  and  if 
the  present  American  States  beef  were  labeled  and  the  jjrice  of  the  best  English 
raised  thereby,  would  it  not  be  impossible  for  sellers  of  home-fed  beef,  while  paying 
increased  prices  for  stock,  to  compete  successfully  against  a  person  selling  the  best 
American  States  beef  purchased  at  probably  3  cents  per  pound  leesf  The  consnmer 
would  then  be  the  arbitrator,  and  if  the  present  relative  difference  in  value  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  beef  is  1  cent  to  1^  cents  per  pound,  and  accepting  that  the  label- 
ing of  foreign  meat  would  raise  English  meat  another  1  cent  or  li  cents,  would  the 
consumer  give  3  cents  per  pound  more  for  home  fed?  We  say  no.  The  inevitable 
result  would  be  that  the  purveyors  of  English  meat  only  would  be  outwitted  and 
overmatched,  and  their  business  transferred  to  foreign  niieat  shops;  therefore  we 
think  the  remedy  lies  not  in  this  direction.'' 

Considerable  attention  was  drawn  to  the  American  meat  trade  in 
December,  1894,  by  the  successful  attempt  to  alter  a  trade  custom 
which  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  immemorial  years.  Those  conduc- 
ting it  refused  longer  to  make  the  customary  allowance  to  the  middle- 
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man  of  a  pound  in  each  qaarter  of  beef.  The  practice  is  analogous 
to  the  trade  custom  of  the  publisher  who  gives  13  copies  to  the  dozen, 
or  of  the  manufacturer,  who  gives  37  inches  to  the  yard;  and  was 
merely  a  way  of  giving  a  discount,  to  which  prices  in  the  long  run 
adjust  themselves.  The  matter  is  not  one  of  very  great  moment  (not- 
withstanding the  statement  hereinafter  quoted,  of  Sir  Albert  K.  RoUit, 
to  the  effect  that  the  abolition  of  the  allowance  meant  a  loss  to  the  con- 
sumer of  a  million  pounds  sterling  a  year),  but  the  meat  traders  find 
in  it  the  beginning  of  ^^  the  forming  of  rings  and  mdnopolies  in  the 
trade  and  the  consequent  raising  of  the  price."  They  are  consequently 
agitating  against  it,  and  a  report  of  their  first  meeting,  held  January  8 
last,  is  inserted  here: 

AMERICAN  MEAT  IN  LONDON. 

A  meeting  of  butchers,  salesmeD,  and  others  engaged  in  the  London  meat  trade 
was  held  on  Tnesday  night  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdou  street.  The  meeting 
was  called  by  the  Cattle  Trades  Section  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Sir 
A.  K.  Rollit,  M.  P.,  presided,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance. 

Mr.  W.  Field,  M.  P.,  president  of  the  National  Federation  of  Meat  Traders,  writing 
%o  express  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  attend,  through  domestic  illness,  said : 

''Now,  if  the  shippers  are  allowed  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  meat  trade,  natu- 
rally they  wiU  introduce  American  methods,  which  may  be  extended,  and  localized, 
and  encouraged  unwittingly  by  local  authorities.  If  extensive  concentrating  stock- 
yards and  abattoirs  are  introduced — though  it  may  appear  to  the  uninitiated  a 
remote  issue — the  existing  agricultural  depression  would  probably  be  intensified, 
and  it  might  become  possible  that  the  meat  supply  would  be  placed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  large  millionaire  buyers  or  syndicates,  who  would  then  be  in  a  position  to 
dictate  terms  and  extract  them  from  the  retailers  and  consumers.'' 

The  chairman,  in  opening  the  meeting,  explained  that  for  a  long  time  past  there 
had  been  in  the  meat  trade  certain  allowances  which  were  based  upon  the  tacit  con- 
sent and  tMage  of  the  trade,  and  which  were  on  the  whole  beneficial  to  all  parties 
coDcemed.  The  abolition  of  these  allowances  would  mcnn  a  loss  to  the  English  con- 
sumers of  £1,000,000  a  year.  Moreover,  it  was  not  only  the  trade  which  would  be 
affected,  but  the  community  would  have  to  pay  higher  prices.  These  allowances, 
which  were  small  in  themselves—l  pound  on  each  quarter  of  beef— the  American 
importers  were  trying  to  do  away  with.  But  they  were  doing  worse  than  this.  They 
were  trying  to  force  salesmen  who  made  this  allowance  on  English  or  Continental 
meat  to  discontinue  it,  by  deliberately  refusing  to  seU  them  American  meat.  This 
meant  they  were  trying  to  get  the  control  of  the  trade  into  their  own  hands.  If  the 
American  exporters  succeeded  in  their  proposals  the  inevitable  result  would  be  the 
forming  of  rings  and  monopolies  in  the  trade  and  the  consequent  raising  of  the  price. 
They  welcomed  the  importation  of  American  meat ;  they  had  no  desire  to  limit  it. 
[Cheers.]  They  would  even  welcome  the  Uve  cattle  for  the  benefit  of  the  graziers. 
[Cheers.]  But  they  had  a  strong  feeling  against  placing  the  interests  of  the  whole 
trade,  and  of  the  food  supply  of  the  metropolis  and  the  country,  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  wOTe  confederated  for  their  own  advantage.  [Cheers.]  The  exporters 
were  already  dictating  to  the  trade  and  seeking  to  control  from  Chicago  the  markets 
of  London,  for  they  adopted  the  system  of  what  a  great  statesman  had  called 
'*  exclusive  dealing''  so  as  to  coerce  other  people  into  refusing  to  give  the  aUowance 
which  they  refused  to  give  themselves.  In  America  the  small  trader  had  been 
crushed  out,  and  now  the  monopolists  had  begun  to  try  and  crush  out  each  other. 
[Cheers.]  They  in  London  preferred  the  old  English  system  of  dealing  freely  and 
fairly  with  the  pnbUo,  and  all  iho6«  who  were  dependent  upon  the  meat  supply  of 
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this  country.  Their  case  was  a  good  one,  and  they  appealed  to  the  country  and  to 
the  interests  of  the  consnmerSi  and  he  was  sure  the  coantry  woold  respond,  and 
would  not  allow  the  foreigner  to  dictate  to  the  producer  of  this  country.  These 
people  had  no  interest  except  their  pocket,  and  no  willingness  except  to  promote 
their  own  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  community.     [Cheers.] 

Mr.  Hay  den  moved:  *'That  this  meeting  yiews  with  indiguation  and  regret  the 
recent  comhined  action  of  the  shippers  of  American  beef  against  the  wholesale  and 
retail  meat  trades  of  London  in  disregarding  and  breaking  through  trade  customs." 
Mr.  F.  C.  Frye  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Poole  moved^and  Mr.  Redman  seconded  a  further  resolution  stating  that  the 
object  aimed  at  by  the  American  shipper  was  the  control  of  the  meat  supply  in  the 
markets  of  the  metropolis,  with  the  inevitable  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  food  to 
the  public;  and  also  pledging  those  present  to  support  all  measures  which  might  be 
decided  upon  by  the  London  Butchers'  Trude  Society  and  the  London  Central  Meat 
and  Poultry  Trades'  Association.    This  resolution  was  also  carried. 

That  the  American  trade  could  have  obtained  such  a  footing  as  to 
justify  them  in  their  action  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  power  and 
influence  they  have  gained  and  of  the  position  they  occupy. 

The  comparatively  limited  trade  in  chilled  beef  is  in  our  hands.  An 
attempt  was  made  during  the  year  to  send  a  chilled  cargo  from  Aus- 
tralia, but  it  was  not  a  success,  owing  to  the  long  distance.  Our 
chilled  beef  in  appearance,  condition,  and  flavor  is  far  superior  to  the 
defrosted  beef  from  the  Antipodes.  This  frozen  beef  trade  made  a 
slight  increase  in  quantity  during  the  year,  but  on  the  whole  it  l^s 
been  an  unsatisfactory  year  to  the  Australians,  who  killed  their  own 
market  by  irregularity  of  shipment.  Once  two  cargoes  arrived  together, 
and  again  three,  and  there  being  lack  of  storage  facilities,  there  were 
forced  sales.  There  was  a  great  increase  in  the  imports  of  frozen 
mutton  carcasses,  but  prices  have  been  falling;  while  at  the  same  time 
home-grown  English  mutton  has  remained  at  steady  figures  throughout 
the  entire  year.  The  large  supply  of  American  and  Canadian  sheen 
which  have  been  sent  to  market  in  prime  condition  after  being  fattenea 
on  English  pastures  has  no  doubt  helped  to  depress  the  market  for  this 
frozen  mutton;  but  the  quality  of  the  frozen  shipments  has  left  much 
to  be  desired,  and  a  distinct  falling  off  is  reported  in  the  New  Zealand 
shipments,  which  have  hitherto  held  top  place  among  frozen  imports. 
The  Argentine  made  a  slight  increase  in  shipments  of  frozen  mutton, 
but  for  quality  and  i)rice  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

The  following  extract  from  the  London  Standard  points  out  the  large 
increases  that  are  now  being  made  in  the  storage  capacity  of  Loudon : 

THK  8T0BAGE   CAPACITY  OF  LONDON. 

The  supply  of  fresh  meat— excluding  all  references  to  that  which  is  tinned— has 
been  a  question  of  growing  importance  in  recent  years;  and  the  shipplnj^  interest 
has  observed  a  gradual  and  steady  increase  in  the  supply  from  Canada,  the  United 
States,  and  the  River  Plate.  But  only  very  recently  has  it  been  demonstrated  that 
the  pasture  lands  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  capable  of  rearing  and  fur- 
nishing the  tables  of  Londoners  with  sound  and  juicy  beef  and  mutton  at  the  same 
price  as  that  supplied  by  the  Kiver  Plate  and  the  United  States.  Of  course  the  latter 
is  the  most  important  rival  which  the  Colonies  havoi  inasmuch  as  the  meat  only 
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takes  from  ten  to  twelve  days  to  reach  the  Thamen,  and  therefore  there  is  no  need  to 
subject  the  meat  to  the  costly  process  of  freezing,  but  only  to  that  of  chilling;  but 
the  resources  of  science,  liberally  brou|;ht  to  bear  upon  the  construction  of  our  ships 
and  chambers  at  the  docks,  promise  to  make  eren  the  disadvantage  of  a  longer 
voyage  of  no  account,  either  in  the  cost  or  the  quality  of  the  meat.  The  run  from 
Australia  occupies  from  forty-five  to  fifty  days,  the  voyage  ifrom  New  Zealand  occu- 
pies fifty-five  days,  and  a  run  from  the  River  Plate  thirty  days.  Meat  from  the  last- 
named  place  has  always  been  spoken  of  as  the  poor  man's  food ;  but  meat  of  a  better 
quality  comes  from  New  Zealand  at  the  present  time,  and  our  kinsmen  in  that  land 
will  grow  richer  than  they  ever  hoped  to  become  by  the  opportunity  now  given  them 
to  engage  in  the  profitable  occupation  of  meat  raising  for  the  home  market. 

This  year  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  supply,  and  the  best  and 
largest  merchandise  ships  afloat  are  coming  into  the  trade.  The  last  two  vessels 
launched  are  each  fitted  to  carry  100,000  >  carcasses  of  oxen  or  sheep  at  a  time,  and 
they  are  provided  with  frozen  chambers,  so  that  the  meat  is  delivered  in  excellent 
condition  in  the  Thames.  This  trade  has  rendered  it  necessary  very  much  to  enlarge 
the  accommodation  both  at  the  docks  and  in  the  city,  and  the  London  and  India 
docks  joint  committee  have  taken  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  growing  trade 
to  construct  thawing  and  drying  rooms  at  their  docks  so  as  to  prepare  the  meat  for 
immediate  use.  If  the  frozen  meat  is  sent  direct  to  market,  the  housekeeper  finds 
that  upon  cooking  the  meat  becomes  wet  and  disagreeable ;  and,  as  the  American 
meat  is  only  chilled,  it  is  better  fit  for  immediate  cooking.  If  the  frozen  meat  is 
sent  by  rail  into  the  country  upon  arrival  here,  the  time  taken  by  the  journey  is 
enough;  but  for  that  which  is  intended  for  the  London  markets,  the  process  of  thaw- 
ing and  drying  must  be  gone  through.  Owing  to  the  increased  facility  for  accom- 
mo<lating  large  vessels  in  the  West  India  docks  and  the  new  entrance  no  time  is 
lost  when  in  the  river,  and  thawing  chambers  have  been  constructed  here,  as  well 
as  at  the  Royal  Victoria  docks,  for  dealing  with  the  frozen  meat  consignments  imme- 
diately. At  the  Victoria  docks  there  has  been  accommodation  provided  for  200,000 
carcasses,  and  the  new  buildings  will  suffice  to  store  50,000  more  carcasses.     •     •    • 

The  new  stores  at  the  West  India  docks  will  hold  100,000  carcasses,  and  there  is 
what  is  called  anew  small  store  at  the  Southwest  India  docks,  where  14,000  carcasses 
can  be  hung.  This  shows  to  what  an  extent  the  trade  has  grown ;  but  it  does  not 
exhaust  all  tlte  space  already  provided  for  the  meat  supply,  because  a  new  store  is  now 
approaching  completion  in  St.  John  street,  Smithfield  Market,  where  100^000  carcasses 
will  be  available  for  immediate  sale. 

PROPOSED  LAW  FOR  MARKING  FOREIGN  MEAT  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  bill  has  beeu  introduced  intx)  Parliament  providing  that  every 
person  dealing  in,  selling,  ofi'ering,  or  exposing  or  keeping  for  sale,  or 
having  in  his  possession  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  foreign  or"  colonial 
meat,  shall  at  all  times  keep  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position  these 
words:  Dealer  in  Foreign  and  Colonial  Meatj  and  anyone 
failing  to  comply  with  this  regulation  is  liable  to  a  heavy  fine.  Such 
dealers  are  to  be  registered,  and  the  local  authority  is  invested  with 
power  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  carried  out. 

The  butchers  are  opposed  to  the  bill,  but  the  farmers  and  graziers, 
and  the  public  generally,  favor  it.  It  is  likely  to  be  carried,  though 
not  immediately,  and  butchers  will  thus  be  compelled  to  sell  our  meat 
openly  and  under  its  proper  name. 

*  In  calcalating  space^  three  carcasses  of  sheep  are  supposed  to  take^np  the  same 
amount  of  room  as  one  quarter  of  beef;  and,  for  convenience,  all  estimates  of  quan- 
tities are  reckoned  as  carcasses  of  sheep. 
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LIVE  STOCK. 

The  follo\Ting  tables  show  the.  distribution  of  live  stock  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  1893  and  1894: 

Live  stock  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1894  and  tit  189S, 


Live  Htock. 


HorflOH 
Cattle 
Sheep. . 
Swine  . 


1894. 


2,092,290 
10,780,796 
30,037,818 

3,794,043 


1893. 


1894  oomnareil  with 
1893. 


2fun^>er. 

2,070,687 
11,207,654 
81, 774, 824 

3, 278,  OUO 


Increase. 

Decrease. 

Number. 

12,703 

Nuwber. 

426, 758 

1,737.006 

1        610, 013 

Cattle  in  tks  United  Kingdom  in  1894  and  in  1898, 


Countries. 


1894. 


Xumber. 

England 4,450,607 

Wales '  695,000 

Scotlanil ,        1,201,506 

Ireland 4,392,194 


18J3. 


Numb«r. 
4. 744, 059 
738.008 
1, 218. 009 
4, 464, 020 


Decrease 

of  1894  on 

1883. 


Number » 
293, 453 

43,608 
.    16,503 

72,832 


Decrease 

of  1893  on 

1892. 


Number. 

224,531 

15,859 

3,717 

66,999 


Sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1894  and  in  1893, 


Countries. 


1894. 


En  ff  lard 
Males  .. 
Scotlaiiil 
XrclauU . 


Number. 
15. 509, 905 
3, 078. 641 
7, 272, 804 
4, 105, 250 


1893. 


Number. 
16. 805, 280 
8, 101. 890 
7. 373. 164 
4, 421, 593 


Dccreaae 

of  1894  on 

1893. 


Number. 

1, 295, 285 

23,249 

100,  300 

810,343 


Decrease 

of  1893  on 

1892. 


Number. 

1,188,476 

95,601 

170, 283 

406,109 


Swine  in  Great  Britain  tn  1894  and  in  1893, 


England . 
Wales... 
Scotland . 


1804. 


2.013,823 
227,668 
148. 535 


1,703.456 
2U0,076 
119,  .J98 


Decrease. 


220,367 
26,992 
29,137 


Total,  Groat  Britain. 


2,390,026 


2,113,530 


276, 496 


Per  eent. 
10.9 
11.0 
19.6 


11.6 


Imports  of  cattle  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1894,  and  comparisons  tcith  the 

tico  previous  years. 


Froni'^ 


Number. 


1892. 


Canada 

The  United  St%tc«. 
Other  oountricH 


Total. 


90,012 

392, 679 

7.590 


490, 281 


1893. 


1894. 


Value. 


1893. 


1894. 


81,232       80,4r)0     $7, 096, 048  |  $6. 990, 625     $6,403,280 

248.825     381,657  j  36,354,375  i  22.712,695  \  32,881,009 

7,006       10,227  I        647,571  534,420  771,550 


337,063     472,334     44,097,994     30,237.740     40,066,707 


KoTB.— The  above  table  shows  the  number  of  oxen  and  bulls  imported  for  foo«I.  In  addition  to 
these  there  #ore  importc<i  cows  and  cuIvom,  in  18J2,  11,056;  in  1893,  2,982;  in  1894,  3,087— T|k^ued. 
Tesyectirely,  at  $790,666,  $238,987,  and  $294,997. 
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Imports  of  8heop  and  lambs  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1894,  and  oompor* 
isons  with  the  two  previous  years. 


Nambor. 

Vain*. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

SonniArlcft.  ................................. 

38,529 
6,686 

15.743 
2.829 

15,261 

28,227 

65,606 

$234,078 
72.398 

152, 607 
28, 487 

123,943 

$171,562 

$392,186 

Holland  

CaoBdA  

3,689 
'29,'866' 

136,600 
198, 188 
81,830 

38,004 

1, 156, 780 

Th«  TTnltAd  States 

1, 678, 178 

OifaAT  <M>untrifi4-  r 

226,262 

690,860 

Total 

79,048 

62,682  I  484.764 

611,513 

430,828 

8,917,504 

[             . 

alnolnding  Iceland. 

Imports  of  heef  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894,  and  comparisons  with  the  two 

previous  years. 


From^ 

QTumtitiee.  a 

Values. 

1802. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

Salted: 

The  United  Statee 

267,709 
7,686 

187,927 
12,587 

235,120 
7,191 

$1,829,544 
61,516 

$1,249,444 
108,293 

$1,619,288 
49,010 

Other  coantries ^ 

Total 

275.394 

200,514 

242.311  1    1.891,660 

1, 367, 737 

1,668,803 

Freeh: 

The  United  States 

1,951,887 
127,750 

1,489,940 
318, 102 

1,775,628 
328,566 

1 

20,469,014  1  16,037,837 

1.007,569!    2,603,757 

18, 134, 135 

Other  countries 

2,371,692 

Total 

2.079,637 

1.808,051 

2,104,094 

21, 476, 583     18. 641. 504 

20, 505, 827 

a  In  hnndredweighte  of  112  pounds. 

Imports  of  meat,  preserved  otherwise  than  hy  salting,  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
year  1894,  and  comparisons  with  the  two  previous  years. 


Quantities,  a 

Valnes. 

1882. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Beef 

567,991 

68,412 

163.098 

385,727 

83,882 

121. 191 

291,056 
112.928 
150. 302 

$6,516,700 

677,425 

2, 304, 135 

$4,680,262 

753,421 

2.086,082 

$3,959,859 

949, 774 

2,341,456 

Hatton 

Other  kinds 

Total   k 

799,501 

590,800 

554,346 

9,498.260 

7,519.766 

7,251.089 

a  In  hundredweights  of  112  pounds. 

Imports  of  meat,  not  enumerated  or  speoifioally  described,  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
year  1S94,  and  comparisons  with  the  two  previous  years. 


Quantities,  a 

Values. 

1892. 

1893. 

1804. 

1802. 

1893. 

1884. 

Salted  or  fresh: 

Holland 

100,233 
20.885 
29.445 

110.865 
21,865 
44,779 

109,831 
34,315 
46.111 

$1,104,009 
221,643 
853,020 

$1,202,243 
226.238 
617, 687 

$1,151,646 
804  145 

The  United  States 

Other  countries 

542,993 

Total 

160.573 

177. 509 

189.757 

1,678.672 

1.946.168 

1,998,784 

alu  hundredweights  of  112  pounds. 

1W73— No.  1 3 
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JmpartB  of  fresh  mutton  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894,  and  09mpari$<m$  with 

the  two  previous  years. 


From^ 


Germany 

Holland 

Atistralasia 

Argentine  Kepublio 
Other  countries 

Total 


Quantities,  a 


1892. 


22,038 
164, 872 
977, 394 
471, 128 

63.  014 


1893. 


17,068 

197, 286 

1,187.458 

515,611 

54,097 


1,099,966  I  1,971,500 


1894. 


7,017 

199,969 

1,430,502 

585,728 

62,849 


Values. 


1892. 


$290,689 
1, 910. 893 
9,641,823 
4, 217, 216 
715, 194 


2,205,065     16,775,316 


1883. 


1208,169 

2, 150, 556 

11,215,014 

4,668,427 

600.091 


18, 852. 147 


1894. 


$83,007 
2,204.996 
13, 494,  545 
4,665,264 

678, 763 


21, 126, 575 


ain  hundredweight^  of  112  pounds. 

Average  prices  of  dressed  meat  {wholesale)  at  the  Central  Meat  MarJoet,  lAmdon,  during 
the  first,  second,  and  third  quarters  of  1894,  and  prices  upon  the  Slst  day  of  December^ 
1894. 


Meat. 


BBBT. 

Scotoh,  short  sides  — 

Scotch,  long  sides 

Xnglisn,  prime 

American,  Birkenhead 
killed 

American  (including 
Ganad  ian) ,  Deptfora 
killed 

American,  refriger- 
ated hind  quarters . . 

Afflorioan,  refriger- 
ated A>rc  quarters . . . 

MUTTOH. 


Scotch,  prime 

English,  prime 

ET?es 

Dutch 

German 

New  Zealand,  frozen . , 
Australian,  frozen  — 
Bivor  Plate,  frozen  . . . 


First  quarter. 


English 

Kew  2!ealand,  frosen. 


English,  small 

English,  medium  and 

ItfgO 

Foreign 


F^r  100  pounds. 
$12. 124  to  $18. 12^ 

11.87* 


$12. 124  1 
11.  m 
11. 12} 


12.12i 
9.871        10. 62^ 

9.871  10.87^ 
9.12}  10.87} 
8.76  7.60 


12.12} 

13. 37^ 

12.00 

13.00 

9.87} 

11.00 

10. 37 

11.82 

9.87 

11.62 

8.50 

9.37 

7.26 

8.00 

7.00 

7.60 

30.  i: 

10.37( 


in 


12.62} 

37} 
10.87} 


Second  quarter. 


23.12} 
12.00 


16.37}  I 

12.37}  I 
12.62}  ! 


Per  100  pounds. 

$12.62}  to  $13. 62} 
11. 37}  12. 12} 
11. 12}        12. 12} 

9. 87}        10. 12} 


0.  87}  10. 37} 
0. 37}  10. 62} 
6.50  6.60. 


13.62} 
12. 87} 
11.25 
12. 37} 
12.87} 
8.25 
7.00 
6.26 


17.00 
0.87} 


12.1 


0.62} 


16.10 

14. 37} 

12. 12} 

13. 87} 

13. 62} 

0.12^ 

7.60 

6.75 


20.00 
11.00 


18.37} 

11.62} 
11.62} 


Third  quarter. 


14.10 

13.62} 

11.00 

12. 37} 

12. 87} 

6.76 

5.76 

6.26 


14.6 
0.6 


10.12 
10.12 


Per  100  pounds. 

$13. 12}  to  $18. 87i 
11. 62}  12.  " 
11.62}        12. 


9.12}  10.12} 

0.37}  10.62} 

0.62}  11.02}. 

5.26  6.60 


16.37} 

16.10 

12. 12} 

13. 37} 

13.37} 

7.75 

6.60 

6.00 


16.62} 
10.62} 


12.37}        18.62} 


11.6 
11.  fl 


Deoemher  81. 


Per  100  pounds. 

$12. 62}  to  $13. 62} 
11. 12}  12. 12} 
12.62}        12.12} 

10. 12}        10. 87} 


10.12}        1113} 

1L12}        12.12} 

7.60  8.00 


14.68} 

11.12}" 
11. 12} 


6.50 
5.75 
5.76 


U.12} 

10.12} 
10.12} 


16.  eo 


11.62< 
12.12] 


8.00 
6.50 
6.50 


12.12} 

11.13} 
11.II2( 


I^OTB.— The  first  throe  columns  are  taken  from  official  sources  and  the  fourth  column  from  the 
London  Meat  Trade's  Journal  of  January  3. 1696.  In  the  originals  the  unit  of  weight  in  the  stone  of 
8  pounds,  and  the  monetary  unit  la  the  snUllng. 
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ImparU  of  park  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1894,  a/nd  aompairiaane  wiHih 

ike  two  previoue  yeare. 


Qa«nUtiee.a 

Talnee. 

1882. 

1896. 

1884. 

1882. 

1888. 

1884. 

Salted  (not  bms): 

The  TTnited  States 

162,220 
66,134 

110,800 
76, 101 

160,186 
74,888 

$1,135,662 
354.868 

$870,880 
488,846 

$L  168, 768 

nthAV  MtnntriAA. _ 

iSioS 

Total r T.,..  . 

228,354 

186,801 

225.119 

1,490,421 

1,408,226 

1.687,847 

FzMh: 

Hf^llMid.., T 

82,808 
22,522 
6,408 
10,368 

120,147 

26,246 

2,181 

84,607 

188,526 
80,585 

^16,272 

1, 042. 486 

271,247 

5        64.462 

\     181,228 

1,414,141 

806,807 

24,070 

468.888 

1, 640. 120 

Belgiam 

874,888 
\     208,484 

The  United  States 

Other  coontriee 

Total 

182,107 

182,081 

180, 883       1. 509.  All 

2,216,801 

2,124,447 

a  In  Uandiedireights  of  112  pounds. 

Imports  of  hame  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894,  and  oomparieone  with  the  two 

previoue  years. 


QnantitleB.a 


1882. 


1888. 


1884. 


Yslnes. 


1882. 


1888. 


1884. 


Canada 

The  United  States. 
Other  ooantries 


114,188 

1,181,279 

7,666 


57,780 

820,861 

8,670 


60,576 

1,675,270 

3,888 


$1,822,148 

12.888.812 

112,488 


1837,757 

18,074,647 

153,103 


8619,280 

12,706,064 

64,738 


Total. 


1.258,182 


088, 4U 


1.128,784 


14,422,888 


14,065.407 


18,888,007 


a  In  hundredweights  of  112  pounds. 

Imports  of  hacon  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894,  and  comparisons  with  the  i 

previous  years. 


Quantities,  a 


1882. 


1888. 


1884. 


Values. 


1882. 


1888. 


1884. 


Denmark 

Germany 

Canada 

The  United  States. 
Other  countries — 


671,882 

8.088 

288,121 

2,886,851 

71,336 


711,854 

8,744 

193,773 

2,177,293 

106,223 


766,828 

339 

254,443 

2,561,208 

133,790 


19,340,744 

38,060 

2,251,465 

26,057,211 

904,448 


$10,458,912 

145,456 

2,409,724 

26,879,868. 

1,378,065 


$10,666,124 

4,812 

2,557,116 

24,786,180 

1,886,484 


Total. 


3, 881, 878 


8,198,887 


3,716,608 


E8, 581. 828 


41,207,012 


38,340,715 


•  In  hundredweights  of  112  pounds. 


Imports  of  tard  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894,  and  comparisons  with  ihe  i 

previous  years. 


Trom- 

Quantities,  a 

Values. 

1882. 

1886. 

1884. 

1882. 

1888. 

1884. 

The  United  States 

1,188,668 
40,482 

1,070,088 
48,813 

1,874,688 
26.828 

$10,421,766 
386,611 

$18,108,304 
564,488 

$18,171,825 
261,808 

Total 

1,288,051 

1,118,106 

1,400,616 

10,818,280 

18,667,808 

18, 481, 801 

•  In  hundredweights  of  112  pounds. 
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ImporU  of  margarine  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1S94,  and  eompariBafu 

tcitk  the  two  previous  years. 


From— 

QnanUties.a 

Values. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

"SOTWKJ - 

25,426 

1,196,756 

56,002 

27,168 

14,011 

1,229,737 

41,302 

14,920 

10,330 

1,045,330 

29,052 

24,601 

$342,975 

16,354,880 

937, 651 

433,239 

$188,629 

16,626,382 

780,473 

193.242 

$142, 923 

Hollana 

13, 795, 573 

'Prftn*^^ -n,r 

663. 145 

Othftr <M>n]itri6A  - 

315,782 

Total 

1,305,350 

1,209,970 

1,109,318 

18, 068, 745 

17,788.726 

14.817.422 

a  In  hundred  weights  of  112  pounds. 


AMERICAN  HORSES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINaDOM. 

The  United  Kingdom  annually  imports  between  15,000  and  25,000 
horses,  a  large  proportion  of  which  has  come  in  the  past  from  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  but  within  the  last  three  years  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  secured  a  good  part  of  this  trade,  at  the  expense  of 
Europe.  Our  shipments  of  geldings  increased  from  about  1,000  in 
each  of  the  years  1892  and  1893  to  3,533  in  1894,  valued  at  $582,000, 
an  average  of  $136  per  head,  these  values  being  the  official  figures 
declared  upon  entry  at  the  British  custom-house.  Our  shipments  of 
mares  rose  from  100  two  years  ago  to  1,200  last  year,  valued  at 
$235,000,  an  average  of  $190.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  an  insig- 
nificant number  of  stallions,  it  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that 
our  horse  shipments  to  England  ran  up  last  year  to  the  respectable 
number  of  4,767  head,  valued  at  $817,438  (average  $171).  Canada's 
interests  in  this  trade  were  maintained  proportionally  to  ours,  and  the 
Dominion  last  year  sent  over  5,000  horses  to  Great  Britain. 

Such  a  trade  is  of  great  importance  to  us,  and  it  is  of  special  interest 

•to  inquire  into  the  likelihood  of  the  business  being  permanent  and  into 

the  conditions  under  which  it  is  carried  on.    The  two  things  desirable 

for  our  breeders  to  know  are  the  sort  of  horse  suitable  to  send  over 

and  the  price  likely  to  be  realized. 

A  London  stock  paper  comments  in  rather  an  unfriendly  manner 
upon  the  new  imports  of  Canadian  horses  (and  the  remarks  will  apply 
equally  to  our  shipments)  and  states  that  the  average  price  at  the 
ship's  side  is  £12  (say  $60).    The  article  goes  on  to  say,  however,  that— 

The  dealers  may  be  trasted  to  make  better  arrangementB  for  their  own  gains.  The 
animals  will  be  driven  into  some  quiet  corner  for  carefhl  and  skillfnl  treatment,  so  as 
to  bring  them  up  to  fresh  condition  before  they  are  submitted  to  public  competition. 
When  ready  they  will  be  dressed  in  a  manner  as  closely  resembling  the  native  animals 
as  possible,  and  all  traces  of  their  origin  will  be  momentarily  forgotten  or  hidden. 
The  unsuspecting  purchasers  will  in  all  probability  pay  from  £30  to  £40  (say  $150 
to$200)for  these  animals,  confidently  believing  that  they  are  the  genuine  home-bred 
product. 

Now,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  shipper  sells  at  the  ship's 
side.    He  puts  the  horses,  where  their  conditioxi--or  rather  their  lack 
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of  condition  after  an  Atlantic  voyage — demands  it,  into  the  stall  in 
winter  and  on  the  grass  in  summer,  and  when  the  animal  is  "  fit"  he 
is  sold  at  auction.  By  following  this  course  the  shipper  averages  con- 
siderably more  than  $60  per  head;  $90  or  $100  would  be  nearer  the 
mark,  on  an  all-round  average. 

As  regards  the  sort  of  horse  required,  Herbert  Eymill,  of  the  Boyal 
City  Bepository,  Barbican,  London,  E.  C,  writes  as  follows : 

I  have  sold  a  large  number  of  horses  sent  over  from  Canada  and  the  States  and  I 
believe  the  business  is  a  remunerative  one  if  care  is  exercised  in  selecting  horses  suit- 
able for  the  London  market;  this  is  very  essential  and  it  reqaires  a  competent  Judge 
of  the  class  required.  There  is  no  sale  for  what  we  call  " leggy,  narrow  horses; '' 
but  as  these  are  very  often  long-striding,  fast  horses,  they  a^e  worth  as  much  in 
America  as  here,  where  pace  is  not  so  much  sought  after  as  strength,  and  a  short- 
striding  horse  is  better  adap^d  for  London  paving  than  the  other  class.  I  have 
had  horses  consigned  to  me  from  Canada  and  have  sold  them  within  ten  days  of 
arrival  at  good  prices.  The  horses  sent  must  all  be  quiet  in  harness  and  sound, 
with  aa  much  weight  as  can  be  got,  and  on  short  legs. 

Messrs.  W.  &  S.  Freeman,  proprietors  of  Aldridges,  Upper  St.  Mar- 
tin's Lane,  London,  W.  0.,  write  as  follows: 

We  have  for  some  time  past  sold  many  consignments  of  horses  from  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  From  now  (January)  until  May  is  the  best  time  for 
obtaining  remunerative  prices,  and  after  that,  the  fall  of  the  year,  September,  Octo- 
ber, and  November,  but  the  spring  trade  is  the  best.  Sizable  carriage  horses 
15.2  to  16  hands  high,  suitable  for  private  buyers  and  our  London  job  masters, 
realize  from  $200  to  $500,  according  to  size  and  quality.  The  stronger  class,  called 
"machlners,*'  here  used  in  our  omnibuses,  trams,  and  van  work, /etch  from  $150  to 
$250.  The  age  should  be  from  5  to  6  years.  They  must  be  quiet  in  harness  and  to 
ride,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  without  any  brand  marks.  Three  or  4  year  olds  unbro- 
ken are  not  so  salable,  and  there  is  no  trade  for  trotters  to  the  extent  that  prevails 
in  the  States. 

The  usual  charges  for  selling  are  5  per  cent,  and  the  charges  for 
keep  at  the  auctioneer's  run  about  $1.30  per  night.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  best  market  is  London,  and  that  shipments  can  be  made 
there  direct  with  advantage. 
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Hor8e$  imported  into  the  Unitod  Kingdom  dwring  the  year  1894,  and  comparisons  with  tiU 

two  previous  years. 


StaUiims: 

Denniftrk 

Germftny 

HolUad 

Belgiam 

France 

TJnited  Stotes 

Ganada  

Ai  ffentine  Biepiibllc 
Otfier  ooaBtxiM 

Total 

Maitw: 

Denmark 

Gemiany 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

TJnited  States 

Canada 

Argentine  Bepablic 
Other  conntriea 

Total 

Ctoldinge : 

Denmark 

Ckermany 

Holland 

Belgiam 

France 

United  State* 

Canada  

Argentine  Bepnblic . 

Other  countriea 

• 

Total 

Grand  total .'. 


Kumber. 


1892.       1883.       18M, 


80 
50 

185 
29 

190 
10 
21 

186 

112 


831 


301 
1,734 

293 
92 
99 
97 


171 


3,016 


7«1 

9,920 

808 

379 

200 

969 

1,631 

1,003 

1,416 


17, 147 


20,094 


104 

1 

184 

17 

101 

69 

12 

4 

23 


606 


814 
888 
260 

47 
157 
184 
364 

97 
179 


2,980 


846 

4,737 

809 

293 

213 

1,076 

1,449 

238 

561 


10,222 


13,707 


356 

2 

196 

8 

22 
76 
40 
4 
91 


701 


643 
847 
210 
74 
112 
1,234 
1,095 
193 
819 


5,127 


904 

3,838 

721 

122 

240 

3,533 

4,289 

328 

2,973 


16,948 


22,866 


Valne. 


1892. 


$773 
7,552 

52,650 
7,103 

76,578 
3,064 
5,619 

22.812 
9,5dl 


185.202 


13,192 
94,735 
49,501 
14,520 
31,602 
28,117 
18,871 
3.478 
22.366 


276,382 


50,133 

564,400 

125,657 

74,543 

65,063 

239,630 

318, 413 

77,907 

92,647 


1893. 


$2,286 

194 

57, 929 

5,133 

.  39,272 

132,294 

2,335 

146, 311 

4,870 


390,624 


25.820 
38. 395 
44.240 

8,452 
37,44,1 
56,833 
63,682 

8,303 
13.430 


296,186 


50,627 

265,199 

185,302 

51),  830 

43.825 

251,811 

284,631 

21,017 

35,305 


1, 608, 508  I  1, 146, 947  2, 904, 929 


1894. 


18,076 
243 

68,870 
907 

12.195 

49, 515 

7.249 

840 

16,471 


163,056 


12,078 
36.871 
35.854 
12,220 
82,882 
285.304 
182, 147 
17,946 
48.427 


608.224 


47.286 
209,026 
127. 141 

27, 105 

47,534 
582. 134 
691,820 

29,986 
142,898 


2,070,177  1,833,757  |  2.667,109 


HORSES  IK  LONDON. 

At  the  annnal  shareholders'  meeting  of  the  Soath  London  Tramways. 
Company,  held  in  London  February  22,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  stated  that  the  company  purchased  all  its  horses — and  the 
stud  is  a  considerable  one — from  South  America  at  an  average  of  $100 
to  $110.  These  horses  were  almost  unbroken,  he  said,  many  of  them  not 
quite,  full  grown,  and  never  shod  before  landing  in  England;  and  the 
company  expended  about  $30  additional  per  head  to  get  the  horses  into 
good  working  condition.  Forty-seven  of  these  horses  were  sold  by  the 
company  last  year,  after  seven  years  of  service,  for  over  $35  apiece. 


POBEIGN  TRADE — HAY  AND  TALLOW. 
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HAY. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  hay  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1893  and  1894: 

ImparU  of  hay  into  the  United  Kingdom, 


Cotmtries. 


Twelve  months 
ended  Dec.  31. 


1894. 


Rnssi*,  north 

Kasnuk.  sooth 

Norway 

Denmarlc 

Genaany 

HollftDd 

Belgiam 

Fnuioe... 

Turkey 

Tnnis 

Algeria 

Canada ............. 

United  SUtea,  Atlantic 

Chile 

Argentine  Bepnblic 

Other  conn  tries 

Total 


Tons. 

27,825 

997 

2,909 

5,042 

1,929 

13,540 

3,887 

6,200 

1,018 

275 

3,951 

28,711 

152,423 

4,070 

805 

541 


254,214 


Tons. 

26,839 

855 

1,674 

4,252 

2,188 

28,832 

3,430 

1,234 


731 

68,175 

101, 132 

3,614 

24,594 

774 


263,050 


TALLOW. 

Notwithstanding  a  considerable  increase  in  the  British  imports  of 
tallow  daring  the  year,  shipments  from  the  United  States  fell  off  more 
than  one-half  as  compared  with  the  figures  of  1892  (472,000  hundred- 
weight of  112  pounds  each  in  1892;  312,000  hundredweight  in  1893; 
181,900  hundredweight  in  1894).  The  difference  was  almost  entirely 
made  up  by  shipments  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which 
increased  from  733,000  hundredweight  in  1892  to  1,424,000  hundred- 
weight in  1894.  Supplies  from  these  countries  were  so  free  as  to 
depress  prices,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  list  of  prices  following: 


Town  taUow percwt. 

Yellow  Knssia do... 

Australian  mnttoUf  fine do... 

Australian  beef,  fine do... 

Heltadstiiir. do... 


1802. 


$6.65 

10.90 

6.60 

6.25 

4.50 


1893. 


17.15 
11.65 
7.10 
6.65 
4.50 


1894. 


$5.50 
11.56 
5.70 
5.50 
3.30 


NOTB.— These  prices  are  from  the  London  Grocor  of  January  5. 

ImparU  of  tallow  and  stearin  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894,  and  comparisons 

with  the  two  previous  years. 


VroiA— 


Rosaia 

Argentine  Kepnblio . 
The  United  States... 

Aostralasia 

other  countries 


Quantities,  i 


1892. 


3,052 

28.762 

472, 182 

732, 723 

138, 958 


1893. 


2,638 

51,618 

312,412 

1, 049, 019 

143, 710 


Total 1,375,679     1,559,897     1,837,608     8,506,480     10,518,483     11,410,831 


1894. 


Values. 


1,369  $31,906 

69, 129  188,  678 

181. 879  2,  834, 667 

1,424,797  '  4,459,400 

160,434  I  991,679 


$29,306 

390. 760 

1,990.641 

7,097.667 

1,  010. 109 


1894. 


$15,376 

441.140 

1, 064. 770 

8, 799,  001 

1, 087, 544 


a  In  hundredweight  of  112  pounds. 
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The  tables  below  give  amoiiBts  and  values  of  various  articles  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1892, 1893,  and  1894: 

ImporU  of  clover  and  grti8$  seeds  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894,  and  compari- 
sons toiih  the  two  previous  years. 


From— 

QnantiUea.  a 

Values. 

1892. 

1893.    1     1894. 

1892.               1893. 

1894. 

An  countries 

297,321 

333,412 

840,929 

$13,090,883  1  $18,854,564 

1 

$3,948,176 

a  In  hundredwe  ight  of  112  pounds. 

Exports  of  seeds  from  the  United  States  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending  June 

50, 1894. 


Seeds. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

dorer „ 

pounds.  - 

18,932,262 

5,414.616 

411.926 

2,581,067 

.$1,365,989 
41,738 

Cotton 

do.... 

I^laxseed 

biisbels . . 

466,035 

Timothy 

nniinda. . 

113,088 

Allother ' 

136,861 

Total... ..T 

2,123,680 

Imports  of  oil-seed  cake  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894,  and  comparisons  with 

the  two  previous  pears. 


FxtnU'— 

Tons. 

1894. 

Values. 

1802. 
311,872 

1893. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

All  countries 

283,542 

274,354 

$10,448,856 

$9,439,900 

$8,306,817 

Imports  of  cotton  seed  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894,  and  comparisons  with  the 

two  previous  years. 


From 

Tons. 

Values. 

1892. 

1893. 
312,117 

1884. 

1892. 

1803. 

1894. 

Bgypt 

356, 761 
52,907 

311  277 

$10, 267, 272 

M.  045. 7M 

$8,  910, 438 

Ower  countries 

77,742  1    52;5i6 

1,234,090  1     1,782,194 

1, 060,907 

Total 

409,668 

389,859 

366,787 

11,501,362  '  11.727-980' 

9,  991, 345 

Cotton  seed  exported  from  the  United  States  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  years  ending 
June  30, 1892  to  1894,  according  to  statements  of  United  States  Treasury  Department. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1892 

Pounds. 
12,027,739 
3.802.694 
5,414,616 

$85,008 

1893 

38,751 

1894 

41733 

FOREIGN   TRADE — COTTON   AND   WOOL. 
COTTON  AND  WOOL. 
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The  qnaDtity  of  raw  cotton  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in 
each  of  the  following  years  was — 


Year. 

Founds.      |           Year. 

1 

FouBds. 

Year. 

Poands. 

1820 

152,000,000  '!  1870 

1, 338, 306, 000 

1892 

1, 776, 236, 288 

1^40 

692,000.000      1880 

1. 628. 664. 576 

1  1883    

1,416,780.064 
1,788,116,612 

1850 '.. 

663,577,000!    1890 

1,793,495,200 
1.994,885,312 

1894 

1880 

1,390,989,000,    1891 

il 

Table  showing  the  total  ootUm  importe  and  exports  and  the  home  consumption  in  the  last  six 

years. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Home  con- 
sumption. 

1889..^ 

1880 

Pounds.  ' 
1,937,462,240 
1,793,495,200 
1,994,885,312 
1,775,236,288 
1,416,780,0^ 
1,788,116,512 

Pounds. 
277, 602, 304 
214,641,840 
182,008.064 
232,903,888 
224,621.488 
239,883,604 

Pounds. 

1,659,869.906 
1, 578, 853, 860 

•1,812,877,284 
1. 542, 382, 400 

1891 ^ 

1892 

1883 

1, 192, 158, 676 

1894 

1,548,233,008 

Imports  of  raw  cotton  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1894  by  countries,  and  comparisons  with 

the  two  preceding  years. 


Countries. 

QuantitieH  in  cwt.  (112  lbs.). 

Values  in  dollars. 

1892. 

1893. 

1884. 

1892. 

1893.     • 

1884. 

tJnJted  States        

12,549.359 
155,534 

2,334,757 
614.  C82 
195,692 

9,427,280 
508,264 

1,968.440 
557,  692 
188, 140 

12,438,296 

355, 809 

2,290,080 

691,494 

189.588 

142, 055, 629 

1, 790. 113 

82, 606, 718 

6,670.353 

2.260.971 

109,617,066 
5,740,733 
26, 107, 882 
5,439,739 
2,422,850 

120, 288, 718 

Braiil 

3,571.972 

£gypt 

28, 155. 321 

British  East  India 

Other  coontries 

6, 343, 3«« 
1,969,288 

Total 

16,850,324 

12,649,822 

15,965,326 

184,383,684 

149,828,270 

160,323,660 

The  following  tables,  given  by  Messrs.  Ellison  &  Co.  in  their  "Annnal 
review  of  the  cotton  trade  for  the  year  1893,"  show  the  consumption  of 
raw 'cotton  in  Euroi)e  and  America,  with  the  sources  of  supply,  in 
average  periods  of  five  years: 

I. — Coimcmptton. 


Year. 

GreatBritain. 

Continent 
of  Europe. 

United  States. 

Total. 

1836-1840 

Pounds. 

405,700,000 

621,300,000 

569,800,000 

750,100.000 

947,800,000 

628, 600, 000 

973,800,000 

1,228,600,000 

1,254,700,000 

1,444,100,000 

1,540,800,000 

1,544,000,000 

Pounds. 

208,400,000 

267, 200, 000 

300,400,000 

451, 400, 000 

627, 400. 000 

456, 400, 000 

653,400,000 

aiO,  600, 000 

1,026,700,000 

1,814,900,000 

1,666,000.000 

1,818,800,000 

Po^mds, 

96,900,000 

162, 500, 000 

240, 500,  000 

281,400,000 

358,800,000 

181, 200, 000 

381,900.000 

624, 700. 000 

685,800,000 

856,700,000 

1,013.800,000 

1,230,800,000 

Pownds. 
711,000,000 

184M845                          

941, 000, 000 

1846-1850                       

1,110,700,000 

1851-1866    

1, 482, 900. 000 

1M6.1880 

1.933,500,000 

1861-1865                      

1,265,200,000 

186S-1870..  .            

2. 009. 100, 000 

1871-1875                      

2, 609, 900, 000 

1876-1880                       

2,967,200,000 

1881-1886.  ..      *".  

8,615,700,000 

1886-1880 

4,120,600.000 

1881-1898..                    

4,598,100,000 
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n. — Sources  of  supply. 

Te«r. 

America. 

BrasU. 

West 
Indies,  etc. 

East 
Indies,  etc 

Smyrna,  eto. 

Total. 

Pounds. 

JPlJHfkJ*. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1836-1840 :. 

585,700,000 

25.  3(10,  000 

13. 400, 000 

56,600,000 

30,100,000 

711.000,000 

1841-1846'. 

816, 300, 000 

iH,  'mK  tm 

9,400.000 

72,600,000 

23,800,000 

941,000,000 

1846-1880 

964,200,000 

23,  BLiO,  frtlO 

6,300,000 

86,700,000 

29,700,000 

1,110.700,000 

1851-1855 

1,254,700,000 

;r7.  <ixi.  m)o 

6,300,000 

184, 800, 000 

60,000,000 

1,482,900,000 

1856-1860 

1,633.700,000 

vr?,  :y«\  ui)0 

7,200,000 

207,900,000 

67,000,000 

1,933,500.000 

1861-1865 

631, 700, 000 

afl,-i.o  lhK) 

14.600,000 

491,300,000 

191,400,000 

1, 265. 200. 000 

1866-1870 

1, 108.  600. 000 

©0,  iiuj,  uJO 

33,200,000 

576, 500, 000 

190,900,000 

2,009.100.000 

1871-1875 

1,682,300,000 

108,800,000 

42,300,000 

53tf,500,000 

238,000,000 

2, 609, 900, 000 

1876-1880 

2, 231, 500, 000 

43,700,000 

15, 900, 000 

407,400,000 

868.700.000 

2,967,200,000 

1881-1885 

2,717,200,000 

64, 100, 000 

U,  600, 000 

540,300,000 

292,500,000 

3,615,700,000 

1886-1890 

3.170,000,000 

62,200,000 

18, 600. 000 

583, 100, 000 

301, 700, 000 

4,120,600,000 

1891-1893 

8,584,700,000 

53, 100, 000 

14,400,000 

491,600,000 

449,300,000 

4,593,100,000 

THE  WOOL  TRADE. 

Table shotoing  the  total  imports  of  wool  {sheep j  lamh,  and  alpaca)  and  the  quantities  of  wool 
of  foreign  and  colonial  origin  re-exported  and  retained  for  home  consumption  in  1874  and 
during  the  six  years,  1889  to  1894,  for  the  United  Kingdom. 


Tear. 

Total  imports. 

Be-exportk. 

Home  consumption 
of  wool   of  for- 
•eign  and  colonial 
origin. 

1874 

Pounds. 
344,470,897 
700, 903, 067 
633, 028, 181 
720,014.070 
743,046,104 
677,947,464 
704.422,357 

Pounds. 

144,294,663 

363,647,360 

340,712,303 

384,224,666 

430,828,993 

846,360,110 

367,947,681 

Pounds. 
200. 166, 234 

1889 

837, 265, 607 

1800 

292, 316, 828 

1891 

335,789,414 
812, 217,  111 

1892 

1893 

831, 678, 364 

1894 

346.474,776 

In  1894,  502,202,500  pounds,  or  71  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  im- 
ported, came  from  Australasia. 

The  following  statement  is  from  the  same  source  as  imports  and 
exx>orts  on  pages  19  and  20. 

Baw  wool  (sheep  and  Iambus)  imported  into  and  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  from 
1880  to  1890j  inclusive,  also  the  estimated  annual  consumption  since  1880,  and  the  esti- 
mated consumption  per  capita  in  the  United  Kingdom, 


Baw  wool  (sheep  and  lamb's). 

Estimate  of 

domestic 

clip,  a 

Estimate  of 
total  con- 
sumption of 

United 
Kingdom,  h 

Yme. 

Importa. 

Reexports. 

Net  Imports 
(imports 
less  re- 
exports). 

Export  of 
Eusliah 
prodaoe. 

eiuge 
pounds  con- 
snmed  per 

head  of 
popalation 
of  United 
Kingdom. 

1880 

Pounds. 
461, 000, 000 
447. 500, 000 
484,  900, 000 
494, 400, 000 
618, 600, 000 

Pounds. 
237, 400, 000 

Pounds. 

223.  fiOO.  000 

Pounds. 

17,200,000 

14, 100, 000 

13,800,000 

19,400,000 

18,100,000 

Pounds. 
149, 000, 000 
139,000,000 

Pounds. 
370, 000, 000 
320. 000. 000 

Pounds, 

1881 

265,600,0001  181,900,000 
264.000,000   220,900,000 
277,200.000  217,200,000 
276,900,000j  241,700,000 

1882         

129,000,000   357.000.000 

1883       

128, 000, 000 
132,000,000 

340,000,000 
381,000,000 

1884 

Ayerage  . 

481.  300, 000 

264.  200, 000|  217, 100, 000 

16, 500, 000 

135.000,000 

354,000,000 

10.0 

1885     

501, 100, 000 
592,500,000 
573  200,000 

267, 400, 000 1  233  700.  000 

23, 500, 000 
22,200,000 
19, 600, 000 
23,600,000 
21, 800, 000 

136.000,0  0 
136, 000, 000 
134,000,000 
134,000,000 
133, 000, 000 

365,000,000 
418,000,000 
392,000,000 
413,000,000 
470, 000,  000 

1886 

311,900,000 

511Q   ino.  000 

280,600,000 
254, 100, 000 
296,000.000 
332,600,000 

1887            .... 

1888 

634,900,000  330,900,000 
696,000,000j  363,400,000 

1888 

Ayerage  . 

699,500,000   320,100,000 

279.400,000 

22, 100  000 

135,  000, 000 

416,000,000 

11.2 

1800        

629. 200  000   ^^<>  &M>  00(1 

288,700,000 

19,500,000 

138, 000, 000 

428, 000, 000 

•    ■ 

a  From  Messrs.  Sohwartse  A,  Co.'s  oironlar. 

6  The  figures  in  this  oolamn  iaolade  the  estimated  consumption  of  alpaca  and  mohair,  which 
ranged  firam  aboat  600,000  to  ft.000,000  pounds  per  annnm. 
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Jiaw  wool  {she&p  and  lambda)  importetL 

Ayerage  quantities. 

Average  ralaee.             ' 

Tmb-. 

AiDoont. 

Increase  on  preTiona 
period. 

Amount. 

Inoreaae  on  prerions 
period. 

Ayerage 
price  per      < 
pound. 

Amoant. 

Percent. 

Amoant. 

Percent. 

1854 

Poundt. 
104,850,000 
118,660.000 
167.240,000 
236,290,000 
307,010,000 
392,420,000 
481,300,000 
589,560.000 

Poundt, 

£6,370,000 
8,430,000 
11,600,000 
16, 290, 000 
18, 070, 000 
23. 280, 000 
25,540,000 
24,360,000 

£  t.     d. 

0    1    2.58 

1865-1858 

1860-1864 

1865-1869 

1870-1874.: 

1875-1879 

1880-1884 

1885-1888 

13, 810, 000 
48,580,000 
69,050,000 
70.720,000 
85,410,000 
88,880,000 
118,260,000 

13.2 
40.9 
41.3 
29.9 
27.8 
22.6 
24.6 
• 

£2,060,000 
3,170,000 
3, 690, 000 
2,780,000 
5,210,000 
2,260,000 

—1,180,000 

32.3 
37.6 
31.8 
18.2 
28.8 
0.7 
-4.6 

0    1    6.04 
0    I    4.66 
0    1    3.58 
0    1    2.18 
0    1    2.24 
0    1    0.73 
0    0    9.75 

Increase  in  1885-1889  over  1866-1809:  Amount,  363,270,000  pounds,  or  163.7  per  cent. 
Increase  in  1885-1888  over  1865-1860:  Talne,  £9,070,000,  or  59.3  per  cent. 

With  regard  to  the  materials  manufactured,  the  fioictories  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  year  1890  as  follows:  Cotton,  2,538;  wool,  1,7935  shoddy, 
125;  worsted,  753;  flax,  375;  hemp,  105;  jute,  116;  hair,  42;  cocoanut 
fiber,  24;  silk,  623;  lace,  403;  hosiery,  257;  and  elastic,  54. 

Stummary  of  ike  aiatUHos  of  textile  factories  in  each  of  ike  three  eubdivieiona  of  the  United 

Kingdom  in  1890. 


Number  of 
factories. 

Number  of 
spindles. 

Number  of 
power  looms. 

Total  number 
of  employees. 

Sngland  and  Wales 

6,180 
747 
263 

50,211,216 
2,413.736 
1,016,111 

722,406 
71,471 
28,612 

858,262 

Scotland 

154,591 

Ireland 

71,788 

Total 

7,190 

53,641.062 

822,489 

1,084,631 

AGEIOHLTUEAL  IMPLEMBNTS. 

In  the  following  table  there  is  presented  the  value  of  agricultural 
implements  sen^  from  the  United  States  to  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  three  years  ending  June  30, 1894.  An  analysis  of  the  table  shows 
that  the  total  value  has  declined  from  $624,140  in  1892  to  $596,931  in 
1894,  a  decrease  of  4  per  cent.  The  value  of  mowers  and  reapers 
exported  decreased  from  $414,677  to  $337,455,  or  19  per  cent,  during  the 
period  under  consideration.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  plows  and  cultivators  and  other  implements  from  $8,000 
to  $28,000,  or  238  per  cent  for  the  former,  and  from  $201,000  to  $232,000, 
or  15  per  cent  for  the  latter : 

Exporte  of  agrieuHural  implementt  from  the  United  Statee  into  the  United  Kingdom  during 
ihe  yeare  ending  June  SO,  189S  to  1894,  inclueite. 


1899. 

1893. 

1894. 

Agricultural  implements:      ' 

MAtr^ni  and  reap«r«,  and  parts  of  .    a  . . .               a         >.       ^  x. . . 

$414,677 

8,166 

201,298 

$379,058 

19,806 

211,961 

Plows  and  cnltiTators,  ana  parts  of .  .         ....... 

27,694 

An  othffr,  and  parts  of 

231,882 

Totsl .  .  . 

624,140 

610,819 

696,931 
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TOBACCO. 


The  tables  below  give  the  imports  of  tobacco  into  the  United  King- 
dom for  1892,  1893,  and  1894,  and  the  exp<Jrt8  of  tobacco  to  the  United 
Kingdom  from  the  United  States,  for  1894: 

Imports  of  raw  tobacco  into  the  United  Kingdom  by  countrieefor  189S,  189S,  and  1894. 


From— 


QnantitiM. 


ISSfiS. 


1894. 


Valuea. 


1892. 


1898. 


1894. 


Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Greece 

Turkey 

Philippine  Inlands 

China 

Japan  

United  States 

Central  America 

United  States  of  Colombia. 

Other  foreign  countries 

British  Possessions 


Pounds. 

759,061 

5, 950, 752 

499, 240 

366,787 

208. 690 

1, 109.  928 

141.564 

418, 670 

1,186,723 

52,471,468 

29,773 

60,405 

34,095 

181,371 


Pounds, 
828,880 
5,233,471  ; 
430,430 
156,779 
87.379  I 
1,582,465 

65.36:)  I 

1,054,997  I 

592, 611 

71,368,704  ' 

24,276  1 

81,095  ' 

109,128  I 

88,171  ' 


Pounds. 


t218, 803 

1,290.902 

97, 515 

71,357 

80,021 

247, 316 

6,609 

58,632 

122,154 

8,308,507 

5,616 

12,546 

7,811- 

46,752 


$182,538 

1. 104, 384 

71,927 

29,647 

9,931 

393.632 

11,874 

115.857 

77,012 

10,817,797 

6,6i7 

5,853 

21,886 

11,256 


Total 63,418,617     81,653,749     86,684,855  i  10,524,541     12,358,681     $12,486,130 


KoTB— For  the  year  1894  the  imports  by  countries  are  not  yet  available. 


Imports  of  tobacco  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894^  and  comparisons  with  the  two 

preoious  years. 


Quantities. 

Values. 
1893. 

$12,358,681 
4,013,411 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1894. 

Unmanufactured 

Mannfuctnred  and  snuff. . . 

Pounds. 
63,418,617 
4. 142, 293 

Pounds. 
81, 653, 749 
3, 895, 104 

Pounds. 

86,  G84,  855 
3, 834, 700 

$10,524,541 
6, 695,  295 

$12,486,120 
4,607,952 

Total 

67,560,910  1  fl5..'Ufi.»» 

90,519,655 

17, 219, 836 

17,272,092 

17,094,072 

' 

Exports  of  tobaeco  from  the  United  States  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending 

June  SO,  1894. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Unmanufactured : 

Leaf 

Stems  and  trimminge . 
Manufactures  of: 

Cigars 

Cigarettes 

AU  other 


..pounds. 
do... 


71,935,879 
11,337,820 

411,000 
88.951,000 


$7,357,887 
813,872 

17,771 
298,022 
665,796 


SAMPLES  OF  TOBACCO  BY  INTERNATIONAL  POST. 


The  j^rohibition  nnder  the  customs  law  of  the  importation  of  tobacco, 
in  any  fonn,  into  the  United  Kingdom  by  sample  post  will  be  hence- 
forward waived  in  the  case  of  type  samples  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco  sent  for  trade  purposes.  Their  gross  weight  must  not  exceed 
4  ounces  and  comply  with  the  general  regulations  of  the  sample  post, 
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and  they  will  no  longer  be  stopped  and  handed  over  to  the  cnstoms 
authorities,  but  delivered  to  the  addresses  upon  payment  of  a  customs 
duty  of  9  pence,  or  18  cents.  All  samples  of  cigars  or  other  manufac- 
tured tobacco  of  any  description  will  be  stopped  and  handed  over  to 
the  customs  authorities. 

WINE  AND  SPIRITS. 

The  European  agent  of  the  Department  furnishes  the  following  table : 

InporU  of  toifM  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894,  and  oomporieone  with  the  two 

previotu  years. 


Otiantitips  (in  wine  gaUons  of 
United  States  measurement). 

Values. 

1882. 

1883. 

1894. 

1882. 

1893. 

1884. 

Is  casks  and  bottles: 

South  AfHcan  colonies. . . 

19,242 
557,478 
559,809 
515,341 

4,992.882 

1,919,798 

6,672,784 

98,066 

1,742,642 

2,720,288 

678,792 

806, 252 

19,448 
671.182 
486,813 
527, 511 

4, 861. 071 

2,058,476 

3,818,209 

84,070 

1,851,152 

2,406,812 

533, 118 

292,374 

14,884 
475, 328 
477, 083 
555,064 

4,676,910 

1.852,467 

3,708.626 

115,090 

1,860,986 

2, 630. 732 

522,901 

344,580 

$27,898 

890,443 

275, 122 

1, 262, 287 

4,820,068 

9.097,618 

8,520,292 

156,508 

881,259 

8,007,424 

466.229 

298.982 

$27,762 

475,757 

254, 619 

1,237,822 

4, 618, 579 

10,128,436 

4,762.438 

128,296 

916,236 

2,650,582 

408,142 

299,483 

$21,197 
886,371 

244,424 

Holland". ................ 

1, 333, 106 

France— 

Ited 

4,488,428 

White 

8,915,471 
4, 501, 497 

Made&a     

161,838 

939,875 
2,727,477 

Spain— 

■^    Rod 

-White     

Jtaly      

888,180 

Oihf^r  o^untiin* 

842,420 

Total 

20, 783, 869 

7479137565' 
5,869,804 

17,610,236 

17, 234, 600 

29, 294, 170 

25, 803. 151 

24,430,286 

Totalred     

11,932,476 
5, 677, 760 

11, 505, 776 
5,728,824 

15, 206, 741 
14,087,429 

11,170.616 
14,682,535 

10, 810, 850 

Total  whit^....T,r, 

13,619,436 

In  casks: 

Red 

14,282,157 
3,694,945 

11,876,830 
8,874,176 

10.919,943 
3,590,700 

13,838,504 
4, 017, 382 

9.966,616 
8,527,759 

9,576,078 

White 

3,610,790 

Total 

17, 957, 102 

14,751,005 

14,510,643 

17,855,886 

13,494,875 

13,186,868 

In  bottlest  still: 

Red    

633,172 
267,759 

638,890 
287,883 

670,032 
324,188 

1,315,564 
720,099 

1,152,667 
785,891 

1, 185, 280 

-White 

848,216 

TotAl    ....       .T       rxr 

900.931 

826,773 

804,220 

2,035,663 

1,888,448 

2, 033,  U6 

In  bottles, sparkling: 

Red 

18,235 

16,755 

15,796 

52.669 

51.443 

48,884 

White,  from  France 

^riee 

1,795,975 
m,  126 

1,909,935 
106,768 

1,709.728 
104,213 

8,942,951 
407,001 

9,970,435 
896,460 

8,755,465 
405,123 

Total  white 

1^907,101 

2,015,703 

1, 813, 941 

9,349,952  |  10,368,885 

9.160,578 

Totalled  and  white.... 

1, 925. 336 

2, 032, 458 

1,829,737 

9, 402,  621  1  10, 420, 328 

9,209,972 

Total  in  botUes 

2,826,267 

2,859,231 

2,723.957 

11,438.284 

12,308,776 

11,243,418 

KoTB.— In  the  British  official  tables  the  unit  of  oapaclty  is  the  imperial  gallon.     Five  imperial  gal- 
Ions  are  praetically  equal  to  6  wine  gallons. 
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ImporU  of  foreign  9piriU  into  ike  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1894,  and  comparisonf 

with  the  two  previous  years. 


United  States  wine  gaUons. 

Yaloes. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Brandy 

8,583,633 
8, 222. 688 
2,398,026 

3, 287, 346 
7, 130, 558 
2,544.036 

4.075,992 
7,365.462 
2,946,381 

$8,554,021 
2, 881, 921 
1,206,059 

95,893,798 
2, 078, 772 
1, 271, 118 

$7,018,022 
2, 070, 850 

Bum 

Other  spirits 

1, 322, 002 

Total 

14,204,347 

12,961,940 

14, 387, 835 

10,642,001 

9. 243, 688 

10,410,874 

Exporte  of  wine  from  the  United  States  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending  June 

SO,  1894, 


Quantity. 

Value. 

In  bottles 

,_-»^^,,..,,_^^,,,,..  .dozens.. 

1,092 
105, 986 

$7,272 
45.760 

Not  in  bottles 

^ ffftUonv . . 

Total 

53,032 

Exports  of  spirits  from  the  United  States  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending 

June  SO,  1894, 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Aloohol,  including  pure,  neutral 

Brandy 

Rum 

Whisky: 

Bourbon  

Bye 

AUother 


Proof  gaUi. 
42,742 
50,020 
35,513 

7,182 

481 

126,704 


$15,518 
45.889 
84,443 

8,057 

1,215 

47,651 


CANNED  (K)ODS. 


The  following  statement  from  the  London  Grocer  gives  the  importa- 
tion of  canned  goods  for  three  years : 

Imports  of  canned  goods  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1894, 189S,  and  1892, 


Tirelve  months  ended  Dec.  31 — 


1894. 


1898. 


1892. 


Condensed  milk packages 

Lobnters do.. 

Oysters do.. 

Salmon .' do.. 

Sardines do.. 

California  fruits do.. 

Evaporated  apples .' do.. 

Canned  apples do.. 

Evaporated  apricots do.. 

Apncotpulp <. do.. 

Singai>ore  pines do.. 

Tomatoes: 

American do.. 

French do.. 

Desiccated  oocoanut do.. 


941,602 

879,720 

180,333 

146,064 

9,189 

2,581 

047,190 

664,003 

190,170 

385.630 

96,817 

162,468 

34,897 

16,428 

86,246 

1»,867 

17,798 

1,887 

15,343 

8.641 

100,687 

96,444 

57,863 

47,667 

9,640 

17,071 

88,246 

28,117 

746.164 

140,828 

10,856 

647,000 

861,090 

216,246 

80.081 

12,258 

14,252 


62,993 

68.103 
22,995 


The  noticeable  falling  off  in  this  table  in  the  figures  relating  to  Oali- 
foruia  fruits  is  due  to  depressed  prices.    The  extreme  cheapness  of  all 
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sorts  of  food  products  luts  affected  the  consumption  of  canned  foods 
to  a  marked  extent,  and  the  continually  increasing  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  of  fresh  fruits  at  low  prices  is  encouraging  their  use 
at  the  expense  of  those  preserved  in  any  manner. 

ImpcrU  of  wood  and  timber  into  t\e  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1894,  and  oomparisone 
with  the  two  pretnous  years. 


rrom— 

Loads,  a 

Yalnes. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Hewn: 

Roasia 

329,  IW 
783,199 
288,614 
165,488 
34.893 
194,654 
673,177 

836,317 
680,264 
216, 061 
142,541 
82,783 
186,364 
633,558 

390,4.38 
728,134 
228,977 
91,716 
38,016 
118, 148 
742,607 

$2,515,828 
6,121,285 
3, 251, 245 
8,256.217 
1,812,337 
4, 474, 594 
3,345,522 

$2,475,855 
4.060.440 
2,553,812 
2,908.296 
1, 646, 715 
8,189,911 
2,878,168 

$2, 966, 452 

Sweden  and  Norway 

GeriDMiy  ....... .....»r^.... 

4, 570, 625 
2,389,027 

United  States 

2. 134, 718 

Britiah  East  Indies 

1,968,828 

Britiah  North  America 

Other  countries 

2.922,818 
3, 428, 098 

Total ...i r 

2,469,139 

2,126,888 

2,888,036 

23,776,978 

19,703,197 

20, 379, 566 

Sawn  orspllt,  planed  or  dressed : 

1,316,258 
2,048,837 

407,854 
1,211,696 

111,  163 

1,301,820 

1,934,618 

809,195 

1,119,409 

96,675 

1.557,908 
2, 079. 138 

444,625 
1,263.668 

100,836 

13.266.589 
20, 528, 988 

5,517.495 
13, 668, 864 

1, 886. 207 

18,129,426 
19,234,928 

4,089.042 
12.125,559 

1,380,245 

16. 683, 677 

Sweden  and  Norway 

United  States 

20, 946, 242 
6,686.344 

British  North  America 

Other  countries .- 

14,139,970 
1. 438, 079 

Total 

5,090,798 

4,761,717 

5,446,265 

54,368,148 

49,959,200 

57,894,312^ 

a  40  cubic  feet  rough,  50  cubic  feet  squared = 1  load ;  60  cubic  feet  planks  =  1  load. 

Exports  of  timber  from  ihe  United  Statee  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending 

June  SO,  1894. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Saw«d    

Mfeet. 

158,847 
1,472,899 

$1,587,848 
190,568 

Hewn.  -..- 

nnMnfflnf 

Lon  and  other  timber 

933,502 

Total    T-  -.. „- 

2,661,918 

Importtttione  of  petroleum  oil  and  spirit  into  ihe  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1894, 
a^  comparisons  with  the  two  previous  years,  * 

[Prom  the  London  Grocer  and  Oil  Trade  Beview.] 


Petroleum  oil. 

Petroleum  spirit. 

Porta  of  entry. 

1894. 

1893. 

1892. 

1894. 

1893. 

1893. 

Busslaa. 

Total. 

London 

BarreU. 

1,269,773 

642.992 

810,964 

288.725 

...> 

BarrOt, 
480,670 
165,703 

BarreU. 

1,740,843 

798,694 

810,984 

393,725 

41,286 

38,489 

117,176 

16,902 

11.206 

BarreU. 

1,516,807 
730.429 
289,806 
215,673 

BarreU. 

1,227,705 
523.500 
288.447 
163,210 

BarrOs. 
70,865 
44,906 
13,898 

BarreU. 
59,882 
60,741 
25,376 

BarreU. 
66,784 
61,688 
11,350 

Hun 

■"ii,'286* 

Barrow ........ 

CWdeMadLeith 

38,489 

117, 176 

15,901 

11.206 

12,423 
96.623 
25,356 

105 
66.547 
36,412 

l>nblin 

S£^KaS!l:: 

TMOI.... 

S,eB6,2M 

•77,867 

3,862,803 

2,886,917 

2,364,936 

129,759 

186,896 

129,823 

The  StaidMrd  Oil  Company's  shipments  increased  dorinf  the  year 
by  509^000  barrels,  while  those  from  Russia  decreased  by  92,700  barrels. 
During  most  of  the  year  American  reiined  oil  was  selling  at  7 J  to  7f 
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cents,  closing  in  December  at  8^  to  8|  cents,  with  Eussian  selling  aboat 
one-half  a  cent  lower  during  the  year. 

The  extreme  cheapness  of  petroleum  has  enlarged  copsumption  at 
the  expense  of  other  illuminating  agents,  and  each  year  shows  a  larger 
use  of  it  by  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  .Science  and  mechan- 
ical ingenuity  are  always  discovering  new  uses  for  it,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  anticipate  the  continuance  of  an  extended  market  in  Europe. 

MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 

The  sovereign  weighs  123.274  grains  or  7.9881  grams,  0.916  (or  eleven- 
twelfths)  fine,  and  consequently  it  contains  113.001  grains  or  7.3224 
grams  of  fine  gold.  The  shilling  weighs  87.27  grains  or  5.6552  grams, 
0.925  (or  thirty-seven-fortieths)  fine,  and  thus  contains  80.727  grains 
or  5.231  grams  of  fine  silver.  Bronze  coins  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
copper,  tin,  and  zinc.    The  penny  weighs  145.83  grains  or  9.45  grams. 

The  standard  of  value  is  gold.  Silver  is  a  legal  tender  up  to  40 
shillings,  bronze  up  to  12  pence,  but  farthings  only  up  to  6  pence. 
Bank  of  England  notes  are  legal  tender  in  England  and  Wales,  except 
by  the  Bank  of  England  itself. 

Standard  units  are:  Of  length,  the  standard  yard;  of  weight,  the 
standard  pound  of  7,000  grains  (the  pound  troy  having  5,760  grains) ; 
of  capacity,  the  standard  gallon,  containing  10  pounds  avoirdupois  of 
distilled  water  at  62^  F. ;  the  barometer  at  30  inches.  On  these  units 
all  other  legal  weights  and  measures  are  based. 

CUSTOMARY  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Avoirdupois  weight  is  used  in  almost  all  commercial  transactions  and 
common  dealings  m  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland. 

Drachma dr.  =  27i  grains  (27.34375). 

Ounce -• oz.  =  16  drachmaa  <437.5  grains). 

Pound lb.  =16  ounces,  =  256  dr.,  =  7,000  grains. 

Customary  stone st.  (butcher's  meat)  =:  8  pounds. 

Legal  stone st.  (horseman's  weight)  =  14  pounds. 

Quarter qr.  =  28  pounds. 

Cental  or  quintal cent.  =:  100  pounds. 

Hundredweight cwt.  =:4  qrs.,  =  112  pounds. 

Ton - T.  =  20  hundredweight,  =2,240  pounds. 

Wheat  and  other  cereals  are  commonly  sold  by  weight,  the  bushel 
being  thus  reckoned:  Wheat,  English,  63  pounds;  foreign,  62  pounds. 
Barley,  English,  52  and  66  pounds;  French,  52^  pounds;  Mediterra- 
nean, 60  pounds.  Oats,  English,  40  and  42  pounds;  foreign,  38  and  40 
pounds.    Eye  and  maize,  60  pounds.    Buckwheat,  52  pounds. 

Peck,  2  gallons;  bushel,  4  pecks;  load,  6  quarters;  last,  10  quarters. 

Grain  of  all  kinds  is  frequently  sold  by  the  stone  of  14  pounds. 

Apples,  potatoes,  and  some  other  goods  are  still  sold  by  heaped 
measure  and  the  sack  of  3  bushels. 
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Liquid  measure. 


The  gfll  contains  8.685  otibic  inches 

^hepint  contains  4  giUn,  or  34.060  inches. 

Quart  «=  2  pints  =  8  gills 

(Jallon=4qnarto=32gill« 

Firkin  or  quarter  barivl ". 

Anker  (10  |^lon9) 

Kilderkin,  Kundlet,  or  half  barrel 

Barrel 

Tierce  (42  gallonn) 

Hoi^headof  ale(li  barrels) 

Puncheon 

Batt  of  ale  (8  barrels) 


Gallons. 


Quarts. 


Pints. 


9  =36  =72 

10  =40  =80 

18  =      72  =  144 

86  =    144  =288 

42  =168  =  336 

54  =216  =482 

72  =    288  =  576 

108  =482  =864 


.  Practically,  the  only  measures  in  use  are  gallons,  qaarts,  pints,  and 
gSlB;  the  others  are  merely  nominal. 

CONSULAR   REPORTS. 
PRADFORD. 

(Separi  of  Mr.  Claude  Meeker,  consul  at  Bradford,  England,) 

[Bradford,  one  of  the  great  manufactarinji^  and  commercial  centers  of  England,  is 
situated  75  miles  northeast  of  Liverpool,  8  miles  west  of  Leeds,  and  192  miles 
northwest  of  London.  The  populous  valley  in  which  it  is  located  is  well  sup- 
plied with  coal  and  iron,  advantages  to  which  its  commercial  importance  is  in 
large  measure  due.  It  also  has  an  abundance  of  building  stone  and  water.  The 
monafactore  of  woolen  cloth  was  introduced  into  Bradford  more  than  five  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  the  worsted  trade,  which  is  now  the  principal  industry  of 
the  town  and  district,  was  first  established  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
oentury.  Bradford  is  the  great  market  for  long  wools.  Its  principal  products 
are  alpacas,  mohairs,  serges,  broadcloths,  velvets,  plushes,  and  silk  and  cotton 
fabxics.  Population  in  1881,  183,032;  in  1891,  216,361,  and  in  1894,  as  estimated 
by  the  registrar  general,  223,985.] 

There  is  a  large  consumption  of  nearly  all  the  American  food  prod- 
ucts in  this,  the  Bradford,  consular  district,  which  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  perhaps  three  millions.  For  many  articles  of  their  food  supply 
the  consumers  depend  upon  importations.  In  the  way  of  ham,  bacon, 
low-grade  cheese,  beef,  canned  goods,  wheat,  flour,  fruit,  etc.,  it  appears 
that  the  United  States  is  the  most  popular  source  of  supply.  With 
the  exception  of  flour,  wheat,  and  fruit,  the  prices  of  American  sup- 
plies are  almost  uniformly  lower  than  those  paid  for  similar  products 
fipom  other  countries. 

The  greatest  criticism  of  the  American  supplies  is  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  packed.    They  do  not  come  usually  in  as  neat  boxes  > 
or  wrappings  as  those  from  France,  Germany,  or  even  Canada.    When 
attention  has  been  called  to  this  fact,  it  has  in  many  cases  been  reme- 
died; in  others,  no  attention  whatever  has  been  paid  to  the  complaint. 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  increased  consumption  of  the 
products  of  the  United  States  in  the  entire  north  of  England  is  the 
exorbitant  railroad  freight  from  Liverpool.    I  am  informed  by  whole- 
16473— No.  1 i 
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sale  fruit  dealers  in  Bradford  tliat  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  trade  is  annually  lost  to  the  United  States  because  of  the  high 
rate  of  freight  between  Liverpool  and  Bradford  and  between  Liverpool 
and  other  cities  of  Yorkshire.  If  this  could  be  remedied  the  market  for 
American  fruit  and  provisions  could  be  greatly  augmented.  It  should 
be  stated  in  this  connection,  however,  that  there  is  no  discrimination 
in  the  matter,  for  the  simple  reason  that  during  the  fruit  season  prod- 
ucts of  the  same  kind  go  to  waste  in  the  south  of  England  because 
the  rates  of  carriage  are  so  high  that  they  could  not  be  transported  any 
distance  and  sold  at  a  profit.  This  seems  to  be  especially  the  case  in 
relation  to  fruit  and  other  perishable  products  which  require  care  in 
handling  and  rapid  transit. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Few  animals  are  imported  into  this  consular  district  or  the  north  of 
England  generally.  American  cattle  are  slaughtered  at  Birkenhead, 
and  do  not  come  into  the  interior.  The  cattle  and  sheep  slaughtered 
here,  outside  of  ttiose  bred  by  the  local  farmers,  are  brought  into  the 
district  from  the  south  of  England  and  from  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
They  are  usually  collected  for  weekly  sales,  which  are  held  at  Wake- 
field, Leeds,  and  York.  At  the  first-named  place  the  number  of  bul- 
locks averages  1,800  weekly  and  that  of  sheep  2,000.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  obtain  permission  to  import  Amer- 
ican cattle  direct  into  this  district,  but  without  success,  the  board  of 
agriculture  prohibiting  them  from  passing  beyond  Birkenhead.  Brad- 
ford butchers  may  and  do  go  there  to  purchase  cattle  on  the  foot  from 
the  pens,  but  they  are  allowed  to  take  away  only  the  carcasses. 

Most  of  the  horses  in  use  are  bred  in  England.  Eussian  ponies  are 
now  and  then  imported  by  speculative  dealers.  Occasionally  a  gentle- 
man with  friends  or  interests  in  America  imports  a  horse  or  two  from 
the  United  States  for  a  special  purpose.  Eecently  a  Bradford  business 
man,  visiting  in  Boston,  returned  with  a  match  span  of  bay  trotters 
which  had  been  bred  in  the  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky.  While 
such  instances  are  not  common,  they  occur  often  enough  to  arouse 
interest  in  our  finer  strains  of  horses,  and  to  suggest  the  idea  that  this 
interest  ought  to  be  cultivated. 

Mules  are  but  little  used  here,  heavy  draft  horses  being  chiefly  in 
favor. 

CEREALS. 

There  is  an  enormous  consumption  of  cereals  in  and  around  Bradford. 
Bread  is  here  truly  the  staif  of  life,  and  at  the  peculiarly  English  after- 
noon institution  known  as  the  5  o'clock  tea  "bread  and  butter"  is  eaten 
by  high  and  low  in  great  quantities. 

Oatmeal  enters  largely  into  consumption  by  reason  of  the  morning 
meal  of  porridge,  which  is  very  general.    It  is  also  largely  used  for  a 
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Yorkshire  sweet  cake  called  ^^  parkin,"  and  in  the  familiar  thin  oat  oake 
(thin  as  tissue  paper  almost)  it  is  eaten  with  cheese. 

While  large  quantities  of  American  wheat  and  flour  are  used  here, 
they  are  purchased  from  importers  at  Liverpool,  Hull,  Glasgow,  Man- 
chester, and  London  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  impossible  to  accurately 
gauge  the  amount.  The  flour  dealers  purchase  in  the  open  market  at 
Liverpool  and  elsewhere,  as  necessity  or  opportunity  dictates  or  affords. 
It  is  found  in  this  community  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  a 
mixture  of  diflerent  flours — ^that  is,  that  a  finer  and  better  appearing 
loaf  is  produced.  A  guest  at  a  Bradford  hotel,  therefore,  or  a  member 
of  any  ordinary  household,  when  consuming  a  roll  or  a  slice  of  bread, 
is  very  likely  to  be  swallowing  the  combined  products  of  the  United 
States,  Russia,  and  England,  or  of  South  America,  Egypt,  and  England, 
or  of  India.  Bakers  may  mix  their  flours,  and,  I  understand,  dealers 
are  now  doing  so.  The  local  millers  grind  a  mixture  of  the  wheats  of 
various  countries  and  claim  to  get  in  such  blend  an  effect  much  to  be 
desired.  They  say  that  American  wheat  is  too  dry  and  English  wheat 
too  moist,  but  that  ground  together  the  one  offsets  the  defects  of  the 
other.  In  this  way,  directly  and  indirectly,  great  quantities  of  Amer- 
ican wheat  and  flour  are  consumed  in  the  Bradford  consular  district. 
The  price  of  the  American  product  is  usually  slightly  higher  than  that 
of  wiy  other  save  the  English  grown. 

Flour  ranges  from  20  cents  to  22  cents  per  package  of  14  pounds. 
English  and  American  special  grades  are  sold  at  36  cents  per  <^  stone" 
of  14  pounds. 

Oats  are  used  in  immense  quantities  as  food  both  for  man  and  beast. 
Oatmeal,  or  other  prepared  form  of  this  cereal,  is  on  the  market  in 
numberless  forms,  among  them  being  the  coarse,  the  medium,  and  the 
pin-he^  meal,  used  for  porridge,  parkin,  and  cake.  A  well-known 
American  preparation  has  been  advertised  with  extraordinary  enter- 
prise, and  is  now  sold  in  every  grocery  at  12  cents  for  a  package,  weigh- 
ing 2  pounds.  All  who  have  tried  it  pronounce  it  superior  to  anything 
else  on  the  market  in  delicacy  of  preparation  and  satisfaction  to  the 
palate.  Small  samples  of  it  have  been  distributed  from  door  to  door, 
and  the  advertising  columns  of  newspapers,  as  well  as  lithographs  and 
posters  decorating  the  public  bill  boards,  have  testified  to  its  qualities 
and  to  the  enterprise  of  its  manufacturers. 

American  barley  is  not  in  that  demand  in  England  which  might  be 
wished  for.  Brewers  consider  the  English  product  the  best,  the  moist 
climate  producing  a  full  round  and  rich  grain.  But  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  barley  consumed  is  imported.  The  total  imports  for  the 
fifty-two  weeks  ending  August  30, 1893  (the  last  cereal  year),  were 
71,018,752  bushels.  Of  this  amount,  about  one-half  was  imported  from 
Bussia,  one-fifth  from  Turkey,  and  the  remainder  from  Germany,  Aus- 
tralia, Persia,  Canada,  Algeria,  and  the  (Tnited  States.  That  impori^d 
from  the  United  States  comes  mainly  from  California,  and  compara- 
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tively  little  of  it  reaches  Bradford.  The  best  foreign  barleys  are  the 
Saale  and  Moravian,  at  from  97  cents  to  $1.27  per  bushel.  Among 
others  are  Danish,  79  cents  to  $1.03;  Smyrna,  57  to  76  cents;  Cali- 
fornian,  67^  to  80 J  cents;  Algerian,  69  to  79  cents;  Persian  and  Black 
Sea,  46  to  63  cents,  all  56  pounds  per  bushel.  The  home  production 
was  23,015,616  bushels,  and  the  acreage  2,096,034  acres.  The  average 
price  for  malting  purposes  today  is  80J  cents  per  bushel  of  5Q  pounds. 

GLUCOSE. 

Glucose  is  used  in  comparatively  small  quantities  in  this  district,  and 
principally  by  sugar  boilers,  jam  makers,  and  confectioners.  It  is  im- 
ported at  Liverpool,  Hull,  and  Goole  for  this  locality,  and  the  present 
market  value  is  about  $2.30  per  hundredweight  (1  hundredweight  equals 
112  pouuds).  One  of  the  largest  consumers  uses  a  cask  of  about  8 
hundredweights  per  week,  and  pays  carriage  from  the  point  of  landing. 
Glucose  lo  mostly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soft  gelatin  sweets. 

STARCH. 

Starch  is  'retailed  by  grocers  at  the  undermentioned  prices.  No 
American  brand  is  on  the  market  here,  and  as  none  of  the  manufa-c- 
turers  are  located  in  this  part  of  England,  I  am  unable  to  state  whether 
much  of  their  raw  product  comes  from  the  United  States  or  not.^ 


starch. 

Per 
pound. 

EngliBh: 

Colrnan'n  a 

Oentt. 
9 
9 
7 

9 

u 

Reckett's 

Jon('4)*8     ................. 

German : 

Hoffman^B. 

Mack's 

a  Mostly  used. 
AMERICAN  CORN,   OR  MAIZE. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiences  I  have  had  in  England  has 
been  with  our  American  corn,  or  maize.  I  had  not  been  located  here 
long  before  1  ordered  at  a  leading  grocer's  a  small  quantity  of  corn 
meal.  The  proprietor  said  he  did  not  have  it,  but  would  order  it  for 
me.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  he  turned  over  to  me  a  num- 
ber of  letters  from  Liverpool  and  London  merchants,  of  whom  he  had 
ordered,  stating  that  they  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  and  that  it 
was  not  on  the  market.  Subsequently  I  found  that  it  could  be  pro- 
cured in  Liverpool  as  "  flour  of  the  American  maize,"  or  ^'American 
maize  meal."    Since  that  time  I  have  prevailed  upon  a  grocery  firm  in 


'  The  exports  of  starch  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  amounted  to  16,332,475  pounds,  or  71.36  per  cent  of 
the  total  amount  exported. 
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Bradford  to  keep  it  in  stock,  as  well  as  buckwheat  flour  and  Boston 
baked  beans.  While  there  is  not  much  demand  for  it,  there  are  now  a 
few  regular  customers.  I  have  furnished  this  firm  with  recipes  for 
mat:iug  com  bread,  corn  cakes,  and  mush;  also  for  making  buckwheat 
cakes.  I  have  since  learned  that  a  number  of  retired  military  officersi, 
formerly  in  the  service  in  India,  are  regularly  supplied  with  corn  meal 
from  that  country.  They  eat  it  at  the  morning  meal  as  i)orridge,  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner  as  oatmeal  or  cracked  wheat.  It  is  a  dish 
that  would  be  known  in  the  United  States  as  ^'  mush  and  milk."  Con- 
sidering the  vast  industrial  population  and  the  constant  effort  to  obtain 
cheap  and  nutritious  food,  it  is  surprising  that  our  Indian  corn,  or  maize, 
has  never  obtained  a  foothold  here  as  a  breadstuff.  The  English  char- 
acter is  so  conservative,  so  wedded  to  custom  and  tradition,  that  con- 
stant perseverance  is  required  to  bring  about  a  change. 

During  the  present  winter  there  has  been  great  distress  among  the 
unemployed  in  Bradford,  and  they  have  been  assisted  from  X)ublic  reliet 
funds  and  private  charities.  If  at  such  a  time  it  could  have  been 
arranged  to  feed  the  poor  with  hot  corn  bread,  corn  cakes,  or  mush  and 
milk,  I  am  satisfied  it  woidd  have  resulted  in  a  continuous  demand  for 
this  product,  especially  from  the  working  classes.  Com  on  the  ear  is 
something  unknown  here.  The  people  have  no  idea  what  it  even  looks 
like.  I  have  kept  displayed  during,  the  last  year  on  the  bulletin  board 
of  the  consulate  three  or  four  fine  large  ears  of  United  States  com, 
grown  in  Ohio,  which  have  been  a  source  of  wonder  and  curiosity  to 
English  callers.  To  several  persons  I  furnished  a  few  grains  which  they 
planted  in  their  kitchen  gardens,  but  the  summer  being  so  short  and 
cool  the  plants  grew  only  to  some  15  to  18  inches  in  height  and  did  not 
mature.  Other  seed,  i)lanted  in  hot  houses,  grew  to  maturity  and  the 
stalks  were  much  admired.  The  shelled  corn  is  sold  here  in  large  quan- 
tities by  grain  and  feed  dealers,  for  feeding  live  stock  and  poultry. 
This  com  comes  from  India  and  the  United  States.  That  from  the  United 
States  is  a  large  grain,  and  is  crushed  and  fed  to  cattle  and  horses,  per- 
haps mixed  with  other  foods.  The  current  price  is  from  63  to  70  cents 
per  bushel.  That  iw)m  India,  which  is  a  small  grain,  about  half  the  size 
of  the  American,  is  fed  to  poultry,  and  cjomraands  at  the  present  time 
from  66  to  75  cents  per  bushel.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  the  mar- 
ket for  American  corn  should  not  be  greatly  extended  here  as  a  food 
for  both  man  and  beast.  It  could  be  done  by  advertising  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  it  and  getting  it  before  the  people  in  the  proper  form. 

DAIBT  PRODUCTS,  CHEESE,  ETC. 

At  one  time  a  considerable  quantity  of  American  butter  was  sold  In 
Bradford,  but  I  doubt  whether  a  single  pound  now  comes  to  this  market. 
The  reason  given  by  provision  merchants  is  that  it  was  so  wretchedly 
uneven  in  quality  that  they  could  not  afford  to  handle  it.    Much  of  it 
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was  onfit  for  consumption.  Occasionally  some  of  it  was  good,  but  the 
general  average  of  inferiority  was  well  maintaiDed.  Under  these  con- 
ditionsy  it  was  naturally  driven  out  of  the  market.  Most  of  the  butter 
outside  of  that  produced  in  the  Yorksl^ire  dairies  now  comes  from  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Holland.  The  low  quality  of  the  American 
butter  formerly  received  was  thought  to  be  due  to  carelessness,  com- 
mencing at  the  milking  of  the  cow,  running  through  the  skimming  of 
the  milk,  the  handling  of  the  cream,  churning,  making-up,  salting,  pack- 
ing, etc.  An  importer  here  observed  that  if  the  American  farmers  and 
dairymen  had  yet  learned  anything  of  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion, as  applied  to  their  business,  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  have  an  excellent  trade  in  England.  ^^If  they  will  only  send  us  a 
good  article,"  said  he,  ^<  we  shall  be  glad  to  take  it." 

'So  Englishman's  dinner,  or  at  least  no  Yorkshireman's  dinner,  is 
complete  without  a  portion  of  cheese  following  his  joint  of  meat.  With 
the  laboring  classes  it  is  a  staple  article  of  food,  a  part  of  the  daily 
diet.  The  ^^nawy,"  or  common  laborer,  digging  sewers  or  excavating, 
dines  sumptuously  upon  sixpence  (12  cents)  worth  of  bread  and  cheese 
and  a  pot  of  ale  or  beer.  The  consumption  of  cheese  is  therefore  enor- 
mous. There  are  several  large  direct  importers  in  this  district,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  annual  consumption  is  received  in  weekly  ship- 
ments from  the  places  of  production.  The  Englishman  considers  his  own 
Oheshire,  Stilton,  and  Cheddar  the  best  cheeses  on  earth,  but  he  also 
takes  in  large  quantities  the  well-known  brands  of  Germany,  Italy, 
Holland,  and  France.  For  the  supply  of  the  masses,  the  United 
States  and  Canada  send  a  formidable  quantity.  Importers  state  that 
the  cheese  factories  of  the  United  States  have  much  to  learn  from  their 
Canadian  neighbors,  the  cheese  coming  from  the  United  States  being 
uniformly  of  lower  standard  quality.  They  state  also  that  our  cheese 
producers  might  with  great  advantage  aim  for  a  higher  and  more  uni- 
form standard  of  quality.  The  explanation  that  the  American  cheese 
sold  here  is  not  usually  of  a  high,  grade  is  probably  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  must  be  sold  at  a  low  price,  and  that  as  good  an  article  is  fur- 
nished as  the  price  will  justify.  Our  cheese  trade  here  is  already  large, 
but  it  could  be  augmented  wonderfnUy  if  a  more  attractive  article  were 
famished. 
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The  American  cheese  is  the  lowest  in  price  on  the  market,  as  shown 
by  the  appended  list: 


HABD  CHEESES. 


United  States per  ponnd. . 

Canadian do 

English : 

Stilton do 

Cheddar do 

Cheshire do 

Donble  and  single  Glou- 
cester  

Dunlop 

North  Wilts 

Loaf  Cheddar 

Somerset 

Leicester 

Derby 

Cottenham 

Wensley  dale . . .  per  ponnd . . 

Cotherstone 

CoerpiUy 


Cents. 

9^2)12 

12 

20^26 

10^18 

To  order 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

18^20 
To  order 

Do. 


Foreign:  Cent*. 

Roquefort per  pound . .  25'®33 

Parmesan To  order 

Port  de  Salut  . : Do. 

Gruyere per  pound . .  22^24 

Gorgonzola do 18^20 

Edam do....  Ig^U 

Gonda Toorder 

PortVEveque Do. 

Derby  Gonda ' Do. 

Reggiano Do. 

Schapzugar Do. 

Roman  cheese Do. 

Cavallo  .\ Do. 

Pravoloni " Do. 

Pineapple Do. 

Middlebar Do. 

Limburger Do, 


English : 

Yorkshire  cream,  per  pound  12 

New  Forest Toorder 

Surrey Do. 

Yictoria Do. 

Foreign : 

Boudons *6 

Neufchatel : »6 

Camembert •IB 


SOFT  CHEESES. 

Foreign — Continued. 

Alpine  cream Toorder 

Pommel Do. 

Brie Do. 

Rouen Do. 

Livarot Do. 

Coumay Do. 

Coulonmiers Do. 


BUTTER. 


Danish per  pound..  26 

Irish do....  18'®24 

Swedish do 26 


French perpound..  24 

English do SO^Si 

Australian do....  22 


FRESH  MEATS. 

During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1894,  the  carcasses  of  313 
American  beef  cattle  were  received  in  Bradford  from  Birkenhead  aa 
well  as  403  sheep  carcasses,  in  part  Australian  and  in  part  American. 
There  were  butchered  in  Bradford  during  the  same  time  17,804  beeves, 
37,666  sheep,  7,819  lambs,  4,259  calves,  and  22,302  pigs  or  hogs.  Total 
number  of  carcasses  of  all  animals,  90,566.  These  are  official  statistics 
obtained  from  the  superintendent  of  the  Bradford  markets.  They  take 
no  account  of  meats  purchased  by  Bradford  butchers,  hotel  and  res- 
taurant proprietors,  and  others  in  the  markets  of  London,  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  and  Manchester,  which  in  the  aggregate  would  considerably 
increase  the  amount. 


*For  oake  of  one-quarter  ponnd. 


<  For  cake  of  one-half  pound. 
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American  beef  is  not,  I  believe,  sold  as  such,  but  passes  here  as 
English  and  commands  the  same  price.  I  am  informed  it  is  preferred 
by  some  butchers.  I  append  retail  prices  of  fresh  meat,  the  highest 
and  lowest  prices  for  the  best  and  lowest  grades  being  given  in  each 
instance: 


Fresh  meats. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Steaks 

28 
20 
16 
24 
30 
20 
30 
20 
12 

Oentt. 
16 

Roasts .     .                                    

6 

Boilingmeat 

10 

Mutton 

10 

Sest  chops  (often) .                                 

Pork 

12 

Lamb 

a  16 

Veal 

10 

Aimtr«3ii|,n  miitt/on  (fVozen) ....... 

8 

a  When  in  season. 

Workingmen  often  purchase  scraps  or  odds  and  ends  of  beef, 
mutton,  and  pork  at  from  3  to  5  cents  a  pound  and  make  pies,  stews, 
mince-meats  or  broth. 

HAMS,  BACON,  AND  LARD. 

Immense  quantities  of  American  hog  products  (bacon,  ham,  and 
lard)  are  sold  in  Bradford.  Several  houses  import  regularly  from  the 
various  hog-packing  centers  of  the  United  States.  Consumers  depend 
upon  importa^tion  for  two- thirds  of  the  supply.  This  has  probably 
been  less  than  usual  this  winter,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  fact  that 
twelve  or  eighteen  months  ago  pigs  were  very  high  in  price,  and  for  a 
time  paid  English  breeders  and  feeders  well.  This  fact,  together  with 
the  very  low  prices  of  all  food  stuffs,  induced  a  much  larger  hog  pro- 
duction in  this  country  for  the  present  winter  season  and  consequently 
the  public  have  been  somewhat  less  dependent  upon  the  American  hog. 

Ireland  frirnishes  a  large  proportion  of  the  ham  and  bacon,  and  reg- 
ular but  smaller  supplies  come  from  Denmark.  These  products  are 
sold  by  the  retailers  at  a  very  small  profit,  the  competition  in  all  the 
large  manufacturing  centers  being  very  keen. 

The  prices  paid  for  the  American  article  are  generally  lower  than 
those  paid  for  similar  products  from  other  countries.  I  am  told  by  the 
local  importers  that  the  American  pork  packers  have,  by  years  of 
experience,  found  out  the  cut  and  cure  of  meats  most  suitable  for  the 
north  of  England  markets.  They  know  that  the  product  must  be 
shipped  and  handled  promptly  and  must  be  of  mild  cure.  The  English 
people  can  not  eat  ham  or  bacon  as  heavily  salted  or  smoked  as  do  the 
American  people.  One  dealer,  whose  experience  runs  back  twenty- 
five  year|i,  stated  to  me  that  when  he  first  engaged  in  importation  the 
meat  came  heavily  salted  and  unevenly  packed,  and,  like  all  food  sup- 
plies from  new  sources,  was  looked  )upon  with  suspicion  and  distrust. 
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But  by  greater  care,  showiDg  a  mucb  more  reliable  cure  tban  bad  pre- 
viously existed,  tbe  meat  gradually  improved  and  contaiued  less  salt, 
and  tbrougb  all  parties  learuiiig  to  bandle  tbe  goods  more  promptly, 
nearly  all  prejudice  bas  been  removed,  and  American  bog  products  are 
now  a  popular  and  very  important  supply  of  food  among  tbe  masses 
of  all  tbe  large  towns. 

I  sbould  state  in  tbis  connection  tbat  it  is  among  tbe  masses  tbat 
United  States  bam,  bacon,  etc.,  must  find  consumption.  People  wbo 
have  money  buy  tbe  "bome  fed"  and  tbe  "home  cured,''  wbicb  are 
almost  twice  tbe  price.  Witb  tbe  majority  of  tbe  working  classes 
the  question  is,  not  Wbere  does  it  come  from,  .but  How  to  get  it.  Tbey 
consequently  pay  from  10  to  14  cents  a  x>ound  for  American  bams  and 
belly  bacon,  and  are  glad  to  get  it  at  tbat  price.  Tbe  finest  home- 
grown and  home-cured  bam  and  bacon,  on  tbe  other  hand,  costs  from 
20  to  23  cents  per  pound.  There  is  one  short  street  in  Bradford,  con- 
taining two  or  three  provision  bouses,  which  is  constantly  blocked  with 
cases,  pails,  and  other  original  packages  whose  marks  of  origin  show 
that  the  bams,  bacon,  lard,  and  cheese  they  contain  have  come  from 
various  points  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa.  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Ohio,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York.  American  visitors  noting  tbis 
have  remarked  that  it  made  them  feel  as  if  tbey  were  not  far  from 
home.  In  reference  to  the  packing  of  these  products,  the  lard  seems 
to  come  in  the  most  attractive  form,  it  being  in  fine  pails  artistically 
labeled. 

Dealers  here  say  tbat  paekers  have  been  very  ready  to  adqpt  sugges- 
tions and  to  make  such  alterations  as  were  necessary  to  meet  tbe  wants 
of  the  trade.  Tbe  following  are  the  present  prices  of  the  several  varie- 
ties and  grades  of  ham  and  bacon : 

^  Cents  per 

iMAon :  pouna. 

Watahire,  wnoked 22  to  24 

Danish,  smoked 18  to  20 

Yorkshire 16  to  22 

Cumberland 16  to  20 

American 10  to  14 

Hams: 

American — 

Sliced , 14  to  20 

Whole 12  to  14 

English — 

Sliced 24  to  26 

Whole i 18  to  20 

Lard: 

American 9 

Irish 12 

English 9 

Oleomargarine  is  not  used  here  save  in  small  qoantities  received 
from  Botterdam, 
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canned  meats. 

Canned  meats  are  used  in  great  qaantities  and  are  highly  esteemed. 
Nearly  all  come  from  the  United  States.  Two  brands  in  particular 
have  been  in  time  past  extensively  advertised.  The  following  are  the 
prices  usually  qaoted,  the  goods  being  mostly  imported  from  America: 


First  brand. 

Weigbt. 

Approxi- 

Weight 

Approxi- 
mate  price. 

Beef,  roast 

Pounds. 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
1 
2 

10.10 

.21 

.10 
.16 

.64 
.28 
.22 

Pounds. 

6 
C    .6 

I     1« 
6 

L41 
.46 

Beef;  comed a 

Beef,  boiled 

T'ftinb.  roast 

ToDffuea: 

2| 

.78 

Lnnch.. 

Matton  (Australian) 

6 

.54 

RAW  cotton. 

While  there  are  qaite  a  number  of  cotton  spinners  in  this  consular 
district,  the  greater  portion  of  the  cotton  warp  and  yarn  used  here  is 
purchased  from  the  neighboring  Lancashire  spinners,  who  belong  to 
the  Manchester  consular  district.  The  spinners  here  buy  their  cotton 
at  Liverpool  as  it  suits  them.  In  a  very  few  instances  they  import  cot- 
ton direct  from  the  United  States  and  Egypt.  For  many  years,  while 
the  price  of  cotton  was  high  and  that  of  wool  low,  cheap  woolen  goods 
took  the  place  of  cotton  in  many  countries,  and  the  vegetable  fiber  has 
never  since  fully  regained  its  former  place.  The  spinners  and  weavers 
here  say  there  are  no  fibers  which  compete  with  and  displace  cotton. 
No  other  fiber  takes  so  well  the  dye  as  a  warp.  The  tendency  to  a 
return  to  cotton  and  mixed  goods  now  seems  on  the  increase  in  this 
district.  The  exports  of  cotton  goods  for  linings,  etc.,  to  the  United 
States  in  the  last  four  or  five  years  have  increased  wonderfully. 
Seven-eighths  of  all  the  goods  shipped  from  Bradford  have  a  cotton 
warp.  They  include  mohairs,  serges,  lusters,  Italian  cloths,  dress 
goods,  and  stuffs  of  all  descriptions,  as  well  as  velvets  and  plushes. 
These  goods  are  shipped  in  large  quantities  to  America.  Wool  is  not 
considered  here  a  rival  of  cotton,  because  the  uses  of  the  two  are  totally 
dissimilar.  luferior  grades  of  wool  can  not  displace  cotton  as  a  warp, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  desirable  and,  in  the  next  place, 
cotton  is  always  sure  to  be  the  cheaper. 

Probably  the  largest  carpet  manufacturing  establishment  in  the 
world  is  located  in  this  district.  American  cotton,  purchased  chiefly 
from  the  Lancashire  spinners,  is  used  exclusively  as  a  warp  in  the  finer 
carpets  and  as  a  mixture  in  the  inferior  carpets.  I  am  told  that  the 
American  cotton  stands  practically  without  a  rival.  It  can  be  put  to 
more  uses  than  any  other  fiber  grown.    The  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island 
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cotton  may  in  some  instances  compete,  bat  it  is  a  matter  of  taste.  One 
spinner  or  manofactnrer  may  prefer  the  former  and  auother  the  latter. 
Both  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  silk  and  are  in  cei'tain  cases  mixed  with 
it.  For  the  finer  class  of  goods  Sea  Islaud  cotton  seems  to  be  slightly 
the  favorite.  The  ordinary  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States  knows 
no  competition  in  this  special  field.  Indian  cotton  is  so  inferior  that  it 
is  not  nsed  for  the  same  purposes.  The  cotton  grown  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America  is  the  staple  for  all  the  ordinary  and  popular  fabrics. 
The  Indian  product,  always  inferior,  is  said  to  be  worse  now  than  for- 
merly. It  can  therefore  be  said  in  a  general  way  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  cotton  used  in  this  consular  district  is  of  American 
origin.  A  small  percentage  of  it  is  imported  direct.  The  spinners  buy 
it  largely  in  the  Liverpool  market,  and  many  manufaoturers  buy  of  the 
Lancashire  spinners  the  warp  yarn  made  from  American  cotton* 

COTTON-SEED  OIL  AND  OAKB. 

Bradford  soap  makers  use  5,000  or  6,000  tons  of  cotton-seed  oil  yearly. 
This  all  comes  from  HuU  (a  seaport  on  the  east  coast,  some  60  miles 
distant),  and  is  pressed  mainly  from  Egyptian  and  Eussian  seed,  some 
Indian  also  being  used.  Very  little  of  the  seed  pressed  in  Hull  comes 
from  America. ,  Unfortunately,  none  of  the  American  pressed  oil  is 
nsed  here,  because  of  the  prohibitive  railroad  rates  between  Liverpool 
and  Bradford.  Hull  is  the  great  center  of  the  oil  seed  crushing  busi- 
ness in  this  country,  and  is  the  largest  seed-importing  point.  The  oil 
is  used  for  soap  making  and  the  material  left  is  pressed  into  cake  and 
sold  for  sheep  and  cattle  feed.  The  Bradford  soap  boilers  are  at  this 
time  paying  the  HuU  crushers  $3.77  per  hundredweight  for  the  naked 
oil,  which  is  the  lowest  price  in  many  years.  The  American  oil  offered 
in  Liveri)ool  is  from  $4.86  to  $7.30  per  ton  dearer.  Large  quantities 
of  American  cotton-seed  cake,  or  decorticated  cotton  cake,  are  used 
in  this  district,  being  imported  into  Liverpool.  It  is  dearer  because  it 
is  better  than  the  Hull  cake,  having  more  of  the  oil  left  in  it  and  being 
more  thoroughly  freed  from  the  outer  husk.  This  American  product 
is  in  great  favor  and  is  largely  used  for  feed.  It  costs  here,  carriage 
from  Liverpool  prepaid,  about  $22.50  per  ton,  and  makes  a  good  winter 
feed  for  cows  and  sheep.  Cooking  fats  made  from  cotton-seed  oil  and 
cottolene  are  apparently  unknown  here.  It  is  suspected,  however, 
that  nearly  all  the  salad  oils  and  so-called  olive  oUs  are  in  reality  a 
refined  cottonseed  oiL 

TOBACCO. 

The  retail  tobacco  business  here  is  enormous.  Tobacco  in  one  form 
or  another  is  sold  in  all  the  hotels,  public  houses,  and  restaurants,  as 
well  as  in  innumerable  tobacco  shops.  There  are  altogether  within  the 
corporate  limits  pf  Bradford  1,270  places  which  have  licenses  to  sell 
cigars  and  tobacco.    In  the  district  the  number  runs  into  the  thousands. 
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While  the  drinking  places  are  promptly  closed  at  a  certain  hour  at 
night,  the  tobacconists  have  full  sway,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  keep 
open  practically  all  night.  Nearly  the  entire  male  papulation  uses 
tobacco  in  some  form.  Very  few  chew,  but  there  are  still  a  number  of 
snuff  takers.  Large  quantities  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  are  smoked,  but 
the  great  majority  of  men  are  pipe  smokers.  The  workingman  puffs 
at  his  short  pipe  as  he  goes  to  his  work  in  the  morning  and  returns 
to  his  home  at  night.  The  carter  puffs  away  as  he  drives  his  team 
through  the  streets.  The  different  grades  and  qualities  of  smoking 
tobacco  are  exhibited  in  the  shop  windows  in  endless  variety  and  in  a 
singularly  fascinating  way.    Much  of  it  looks  good  enough  to  eat. 

The  great  mtyority  of  the  cigars  come  from  Havana;  others  of  a 
cheaper  grade  come  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  United  States 
and  from  other  tobacco-growing  countries.  Though  most  of  the  tobacco 
sold  by  the  Bradford  retailers  is  purchased  from  importers,  I  should 
judge  that  the  greater  part  of  the  tobacco  intended  for  the  pipe  comes 
from  the  United  States.  There  are  a  few  houses  here  that  import  the 
leaf  from  America  and  make  cigars  and  other  forms  of  manufactured 
tobacco.  In  the  neighboring  village  of  Otley  I  found  a  tobacco  and 
cigar  shop  the  owner  of  which  is  also  proprietor  of  a  tobacco  farm  at 
Slaughterville,  Ky.  This  man  grows  on  his  own  farm  in  the  United 
States  the  tobacco  which  he  manufactures  and  sells  in  England. 
Recently  the  cigarette  business  here  has  been  given  a  great  impetus 
through  the  advertising  done  by  American  houses.  A  particular  brand 
well  known  in  the  United  States  was  advertised  in  a  theatrical  style, 
the  bill  boards  being  covered  with  i)osters  and  lithographs  exhibiting 
various  figures  smoking  and  commending  the  particular  cigarette. 
Even  "  sandwich  men"  were  resorted  to,  and  they  paraded  the  streets 
in  parties  of  forty  to  fifty,  each  of  them  walking  between  boards  which 
contained  matter  descriptive  of  the  qualities  of  the  cigarette. 

Hardly  was  this  done  when  another  American  brand  came  into  the 
field  and  tried  to  surpass  the  former  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  advertising 
exploits.  The  result  was,  as  a  shopkeeper  said  to  me,  that  the  lads  on 
the  streets  never  whistled  any  more;  they  were  too  busy  smoking  ciga- 
rettes. Of  this  class  of  manufactured  goods  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  American  production  has  the  largest  sale.  I  should  judge  from  the 
information  I  have  been  able  to  gather  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  ciga 
rettes  sold  in  Bradford  are  of  United  States  origin.  Tobacco  is  sold  in 
any  quantity  from  1  centos  worth  upward.  Cigars  are  also  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  1  cent  to  $1  each,  the  latter  for  very  large  and  fine  ones. 
Much  of  what  we  call  "  plug  tobacco  ^  is  sold  here,  but  is  used  strictly 
for  smoking,  the  smoker  cutting  it  into  shavings  with  a  knife.  No 
unmanufactured  tobacco  is  sold  here,  but  thfe  manufactured  varieties 
are  almost  innumerable.  Among  smoking  tobaccos  and  cigarettes  I 
find  many  well-kjoown  American  brands,  and  their  prices  are  among 
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the  highest    Fo  tobaccos  are  sold  at  less  than  6  cents  per  ounce,  and 
no  cigarettes  are  sold  loose  under  12  cents  per  ounce. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Fruits  are  imported  from  nearly  all  fruit-growing  countries.  The 
amount  produced  here  is  exceedingly  small.  At  the  same  time  the 
demand  for  fruit  is  continually  growing,  many  physicians  recommend- 
ing the  American  custom  of  eating  fruit  for  breakfast  as  exceedingly 
wholesome  and  the  general  consumption  of  fruit  in  season  as  healthful 
in  every  way.  The  climate  and  seasons  in  this  part  of  England  not 
being  suitable  for  fruit  culture,  the  people  have  not,  as  a  rule,  any  par- 
ticular desire  for  it.  •The  American  apple,  however,  is  in  especially 
high  favor,  particularly  the  Newtown  pippin.  Immense  quantities  of 
these  apples  are  shipped  here  every  autumn.  The  Bradford  fruiterers 
get  the  American  fruit  from  both  London  and  Liverpool.  Despite  the 
great  quantity  received,  the  supply  practically  fails  about  the  middle 
of  February  in  each  winter.  At  the  present  time  the  choice  iN'ewtown 
pippins  and  other  winter  apples  command  at  retail  about  5  or  6  cents 
each.  If  the  high  railroad  rates  which  discriminate  against  fruits 
could  be  broken  down,  the  consumption  in  almost  all  the  interior  cities 
would  be  quadrupled  and  a  great  market  would  thus  be  opened. 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  different  fruits,  together  with  the 
country  of  origin: 

Price  of  fruits  imported  from  different  countriee  aooording  to  season. 

Oranges: 

SpaiA  (per  box  of  420) $1. 94 'S)  $2. 43 

Florida  (per  box  of  150  to  200) 2.06®  2.31 

Jaffa  (per  box  of  160  to  200) 1.82®   1.94 

Apples: 

America  (per  barrel  of  126  to  140  pounds) . /. 2.43®  4.38 

Belgium  (per  barrel) : 2.43®  2.92 

Lemons : 

Spain  (x»er  caseof  45  to  50  dozen) 4.38 

Spain  (smaller— per  case  of  25  to  30  dozen) 1.94®  2.43 

Grapes: 

Spain  (per  small  barrel  of  about  30  pounds) 2.19 

Spain  (per  large  barrel  of  about  48  pounds) 4.38 

Walnuts: 

France  (per  bushel  of  56  pounds) 3.77 

Chestnuts: 

France  (per  bushel  of  110  pounds) 2.79®  4.13 

American  cranberries  (per  pound) .18 

Fresh  peaches^  apricots,  grapes,  plums,  pears,  cherries,  etc.,  in  season 
at  American  prices  with  cost  of  carriage  and  about  6  per  cent  added 
for  profit.  I  purchased  the  finest  California  pears  at  the  grand  stand 
at  the  race  course  at  Doncaster  last  summer  at  about  12  cents  each. 
They  had  formed  part  of  a  large  shipment  to  London,  upon  which  I 
i39ported  to  the  State  Department  at  the  time. 
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CANNED  FRUITS. 

There  is  hardly  a  grocery  or  provision  shop  that  does  not  display  in 
its  windows  the  familiar  labels  of  California  canned  fruits.  They  take 
precedence  of  all  others  and  are  more  generally  consumed,  though  the 
French  are  also  very  ftne.    The  prices  usually  range  as  follows : 

Fruits  in  tins  and  bottles :  Centa. 

Apricots * per  tin..  IS'® 24 

Apricots,  Golden  Gate,  heavy  tins do....  32 

Bartlett  pears *. per  tin . .  15, 28, 32 

Peaches per  tin....  15,24,28,32 

Pineapple,  whole per  tin..  16 

Pineapple,  fine  Bastiani ^.  .per  3-pound  tin..  32 

Cherries  (in  rich  sirup),  French. per  tin..  32 

Greengages do....  25 

Lady  apples do....  36 

Lady  apples per  bottle..  66 

Pears - do 32®  56 

Strawberries » per  tin..  15 

Tomatoes..^ do....  10 

Tomatoes,  whole,  French per  bottle..  24 

Figs,  green,  in  sirup per  tin,.  32 

American  canned  tomatoes  can  be  had  at  every  little  grocery  and  are 
the  best  in  the  market. 

Dried  fruits:  Cento. 

Currants per  pound..    8®  10 

Valencia  raisins  from  Spain do 8<S)12 

Sultana  raisins  from  Smyrna  (mostly) do....     8^914 

Figs  from  Turkey do 6®  24 

Normandy  pippins do 10 

Dried  pears  from  America  (mostly) do 14  <®  16 

Dried  apricots do....  30 

Prunes  from  Bordeaux  (mostly) do S'Sie 

Apple  rings,  evaporated do 10^12 

Apple,  cored,  evaporated do....  10®  12 

Fruits  for  dessert : 

Jordan  almonds,  50, 60,  and  73  cents  per  pound. 

Muscatels,  fine  to  finest,  in  layers,  24, 28, 32,  and  35  cents  per  pound. 

Muscatels,  loose,  12  to  15  cents  per  pound. 

Figs  in  boxes,  17, 21, 42, 54,  and  84  cents  to  $2.38  per  box. 

French  plums,  Clarke's  or  Violett's,  per  2-pound  box,  35,  60,  and  78  cents; 

4-pound  box,  $1  to  $1.10;  7-pound  box,  $1.85. 
French  plums,  nonpareils,  per  2-pound  bottle,  93  cents ;  4-pound  bottle,  $1.45. 
Dates,  Egyptian,  Persian,  Arabian,  per  pound,  6  to  24  cents. 
Dates,  Tunis,  1-pound  cartons,  15  cents. 
Carlsbad  plums,  one-half  pound  and  1-pound  boxes,  24  to  43  cents. 

Very  little  American  dried  fruit  appears  to  be  handled  here.  The 
fruits  in  the  foregoing  table  are  purchased  indirectly  from  importers. 
The  best  dried  apples  are  said  to  come  from  France,  although  some  are 
supposed  to  be  the  product  of  the  United  States.  Peaches  and  apri- 
cots are  largely  from  Syria,  figs  from  Smyrna,  dates  from  Tafilet  and 
Bassora,  prunes  from  Germany  and  France. 
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^piCIB  LIST  FURNIBHBD  BT  A  8IKOLB  aROGBBT. 

I  asked  a  leading  retail  grocery  house  to  fornish  me  with  a  list  of  all 
American  goods  kept  in  stock,  together  with  prices,  and  I  was  given 
thefoUowing: 

Conts. 

Apricots per  tin..  16,24,33 

Peaches do....  24,33 

Pears do....  24,33 

Tomatoes do..,.  11 

Oxtongues do 64^70,78 

Lnnch  tongues do....  *           28 

Corned  beef do....  21 

Asparagus - do....  24 

Cove  oysters do....  12 

Salmon do....  12,18,24 

Hams per  pound.-  14 

Belly  bacon do....  14 

Enamelline per  tin..  6 

Stove  polish* per  block..  3 

Apples per  14  pounds..  60 

Prepared  oats per  2>pound  package..  12 

Vaseline per  jar..  7,14 

Baking  powder  > per  tin..  11 

Tomato  catsup per  bottle..  12,24 

Dried  apricots per  pound..  18 

Sacosa  plate  powder per  box..  15 

Monkey  brand  soap per  bar..  7 

California  honey per  pound..  15 

Last  spring  I  sent  to  the  United  States  for  a  few  gallons  of  maple 
sirup  (produced  in  Logan  County,  Ohio)  and  distributed  jars  of  it 
among  numerous  acquaintances  in  the  hope  that  a  demand  might  be 
created.  Its  excellence  of  flavor  did  not  greatly  impress  them.  The 
verdict  generally  was,  **It  is  like  thin  treacle." 

Among  American  products  recommended  by  physicians  here  are 
dyspepsia  tablets^  (seemingly  made  of  husks  of  wheat)  and  a  meat 
extract '  prepared  in  Philadelphia.  Both  are  sold  by  chemists.  The 
meat  extract  is  pronounced  the  purest  and  best  known. 

WINES  AND  LIQXJOBS. 

Orders  are  taken  in  Bradford  for  American  wines  and  for  American 
malt  and  spirituous  liquors,  but  the  demand  is  very  small.  Canadian 
Club  whisky  is  sold  by  wholesale  dealers. 

France  is,  of  course,  the  principal  source  of  supply  fot  a  great  vari- 
ety of  wines,  Germany,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Australia,  however,  each 
furnishing  a  liberal  quantity.  The  drink  of  the  masses  is  the  English- 
brewed  beer  and  ale,  though  many  who  have  traveled  drink  the  Ger- 
man lager.    American  lager  made  in  Kochester,  N.  Y.,  is  sold  in  London 

*Tbe  names  of  the  manufacturers  are  for  obvious  reasons  withheld  from  publication. 
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and  occasionally  here  at  25  cents  per  pint  bottle.  Any  dealer  will  take 
orders  for  it.  Scotch  whisky  is  the  popular  tipple  of  the  middle  and 
apx)er  classes.  Some  drink  Irish  whisky,  though  it  has  been  almost 
displaced  in  Yorkshire  by  the  Scotch  variety.  For  a  time  Australian 
wines  were  somewhat  popular,  but  they  have  fallen  off  in  quality  10  per 
cent  in  the  last  two  years,  while  the  French  wines  have  improved. 

Samples  of  a  particular  brand  of  American  whisky,  eighteen  years 
old,  received  here  have  been  pronounced  by  liquor  dealers  exceedingly 
good  and  equal  in  flavor  to  a  fine  old  cognac.  Several  residents  of 
Bradford  have  received  cases  of  this  whisky  direct  from  jS^ew  York. 
Some  of  the  bars  of  Bradford  sell  small  quantities  of  a  California  wine 
which  they  purchase  in  London.  Prices  are  as  follows  on  wines  and 
liquors.  These  prices  are  as  quoted  by  wholesale  merchants  to  their 
customers.    On  large  orders  there  is  a  discount  of  from  2}  to  5  per  cent: 

Wines : 

Port,  from  Oporto,  $97.33  to $389.32  per  120  gallons,  withont  duty;  duty  60  eenta 

per  gallon. 
Sherry,  wood,  ex  Xerez,  Spain,  $97.33  to  $486.65  per  butt  of  108  gallons ;  duty  25 

to  60  cents  per  gallon. 
Clarets,  wood,  Bordeaux,  $19.46  to  $243.32  per  hogshead  of  46  gallons;  duty  25 

cents  per  gallon. 
Burgundies,  in  wood,  France,  $38.93  to  $194.66  per  hogshead  of  46  gallons;  duty 

25  cents  per  gallon. 
Hock,  from  Germany,  $38.93  to  $243.32  per  30  gallons;  duty  25  cents  per  gallon. 
Champagnes,  $7.29  to  $22.86  per  dozen;  duty  paid  $1.46  per  dozen. 
Australian  wines : 

Red,  $3.90  to  $7.29  per  dozen ;  duty  paid. 
White,  $6.83  to  $7.29  per  dozen;  duty  paid. 
Italian  wines,  $5.83  to  $8.76  per  dozen ;  duty  paid  (very  little  used). 
Spirits : 

Scotch  whisky,  $9  to  $21.90  per  dozen  bottles,  holding  2  gallons ;  duty  $2.67 

per  gallon;  duty  paid. 
Irish  whisky,  $9  to  $15.81  per  dozen  bottles ;  duty  $2.67  per  gaUon ;  duty  paid. 
Brandy,  $10.46  to  $48.66  per  dozen  bottles;  duty  $2.75  per  gallon;  duty  paid. 
Rum,  $8.50  to  $9.97  per  dozen  bottles;  duty  $2.75  per  gallon;  duty  paid. 
Gin,  $6.56  to  $10.46  per  dozen  bottles;  duty  $2.67  per  gallon;  duty  paid. 
Ale  and  stout  (in  bottles) : 

Bass  &  Co.'s  India  pale  ale,  52  cents  per  dozen  half  bottles;  79  cents  per  dozen 

bottles. 
Bass  &  Co.'s  light  table  ale,  36  cents  per  dozen  half  bottles. 
Guinness  &,  Co.'s  extra  stout,  44  cents  per  dozen  half  bottles ;  66  cents  per  dozen 

bottles. 
Pilsener  lager  beer,  60  cents  per  dozen  half  bottles. 

Kentora  original  hop  bitters  (nonintoxicating),  36  cents  per  dozen  hiilf  bottles. 
Ale  and  stout  (in  cask) : 

Bass  &.  Co.'s  India  pale,  mild,  and  strong  ales,  in  9-gallon  and  18-gallon  casks, 

24, 28, 32,  36, 40, 44,  and  60  cents  per  gallon. 
Guinness  &  Co.'s  extra  Dublin  stout,  firkins,  $3.60;  kilderkins,  $7. 
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The  brewers  in  aud  about  Bradford  sell  beer  or  ale  in  barrels  holding 
from  6  to  56  gallons  at  abont  the  following  average  prices: 


I  Price  per 
gallon. 


Size  of 
barrel. 


,    CenU. 

Common  (mostly  used) I  20 

Best X i  2< 

B«>st  buff  (popalar) I  28 

Bit  t«r  ale  (popular) 32 

Old  beer |  J2 


QcMimt. 

6 

9 

18 

86 

66 


Twenty  per  cent  discount  is  allowed  olt"  the  foregoing  prices. 

Of  these  beers,  the  common  retails  at  the  bars  at  4  cents  per  pint 
or  2  cents  per  glass  of  half  pint;  the  next  in  grade  at  5  cents  per  pint 
or  3  cents  per  glass  of  half  pint ;  the  *'  best  mild  "  at  7  cents  per  pint  or 
4  cents  per  glass,  and  the  '^  bitter''  at  8  cents  per  pint  or  4  cents  per 
glass.  It  is  the  custom  of  workingmen  to  enter  the  taproom  several  at 
a  time  and  call  for  a  gallon,  for  which  they  pay  18  or  20  cents,  and 
which  is  delivered  to  them  in  a  pitcher.  This  local  brew  is  delivered  in 
piDt  bottles  at  about  50  cents  per  dozen,  bottled  Bass  and  Alsop's 
retailing  at  5  and  6  cents  per  bottle.  Guinness's  stout  is  sold  over  the 
bar  at  40  cents  a  dozen,  or  5  and  6  cents  per  bottle.  Lager  beer  retails 
at  60  cents  per  dozen,  or  tJ  cents  i)er  pint  bottle. 

CIDER. 

In  this  part  of  England  cider  is  not  a  very  popular  beverage,  princi- 
pally, I  presume,  because  it  is  not  produced  here.  Many  have  never 
seen  or  tasted  it.  I  ordered  last  year  from  the  makers  in  Hertford- 
shire a  case  of  the  finest  champagne  cider,  which  sells  at  $5  per  dozen 
quart  bottles.  It  is  said  to  be  the  best  made.  Other  grades  of  spark- 
ling (dder  are  sold  at  wholesale  in  Bradford  at  from  $1.75  to  $2,60  per 
dozen  qnarts,  and  in  casks  at  from  27  to  29  cents  per  gallon.  The  same 
can  be  obtained  here  in  barrels  of  36  gallons  at  from  $8  to  $10  per 
barrel,  which  includes  carriage  from  point  of  production  and  all  profits 
and  charges  of  middlemen  and  handlers.  No  Autorican  cider  is  used 
here.  Hertfordshire,  Devonshire,  Norfolk,  and  Worcestershire  are  the 
principal  apple-growing  counties  of  England. 

AMERICAN  WINE. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  writer  a  Bradford  wholesale  wine  and  liquor 
dealer,  whose  cellars  have  a  local  celebrity,  has  been  making  experi- 
ments with  California  wine.  He  received  a  case  of  samples  of  burgundy, 
zinfandel,  and  claret.  It  arrived  here  in  very  muddy  condition.  After 
allowing  it  to  remain  perfectly  stationary  for  two  months,  the  importer 
invited  several  gentlemen  to  try  it.  They  all  agreed  that  these  wines 
contained  the  elements  of  wine  of  the  best  class,  but  that  they  had 
notable  defects  in  compariijou  with  the  French.  The  burgundy  could 
1G473— No.  1 5 
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be  delivered  here  to  the  wholesalers  at  $6,  the  zinfkridel  at  $4.50,  and 
the  claret  at  $3.50  per  dozen  quarts.  Even  these  prices,  however,  would 
be  higher  than  those  of  corresponding  wines  from  France,  which  eau 
be  retailed  at  a  large  profit  at  the  following  prices :  Good  full  burgundy 
at  $5.50,  Medoc  claret  at  $3.50  per  dozen  quarts. 
The  tnerchant's  friendly  criticism  was: 

What  this  wine  needs  is  "  finesse."  In  other  words,  greater  care  is  required  in  all 
stages  of  manipulation,  firom  the  period  of  gathering  the  grapes  to  the  bottling  of 
the  wine  for  consumption.  Perfect  cleanliness  must  he  the  rule  absolute  through- 
out. The  greatest  care  must  be  observed  in  picking  grapes  of  average  ripeness.  It 
must  be  seen  to  that  the  fermentation  is  full  and  complete,  that  the  rackiogs  are 
carefully  looked  aft«r,  and  that  all  germ  life  which  might  cause  refcrmentation  is 
kept  out.  Any  connoisseur  will  notice  that  these  wines  are  not  in  proper  condition. 
A  wine  of  the  claret,  or  burgundy  type  which  is  not  perfectly  clear  when  bottled 
will,  probably  before  many  months  or  perhaps  weeks,  show  a  further  precipitate 
from  which  fermentation  may  set  up.  If,  however,  the  first  fermentation  is  com- 
plete and  the  wine  is  properly  made  and  well  racked,  clear  of  lees,  there  can  be  no 
further  precipitation  that  will  aifect  the  wine  hannfully.  With  the  magnificent 
climate  of  California  and  the  superior  fruit  of  that  State  there  is  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  produced  a  wine  equal  to  that  of  any  other  country.  But  havin^; 
to  compete  with  wine  produced  under  the  concentrated  experience  of  generations 
of  Avine  growers  and  cultivators,  educated  latterly  in  the  latest  scientific  researches, 
your  wine  producers  will  have  to  give  much  better  results  than  we  have  yet  seen  on 
this  side  to  gain  any  standing  with  the  wine  consumers  of  the  world. 

This  gentleinau  asserted  further  that  even  the  corking  was  deficient 
Drawing  the  cork  from  a  bottle  of  French  wine,  bottled  in  England,  he 
showed  that  it  was  large  at  both  top  and  bottom  and  small  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  that  it  was  accordingly  impossible  for  air  to  penetrate  to  the 
wine.  The  cork  from  the  American  wine  was  of  inferior  quality  and 
not  of  sufficient  size  to  protect  the  contents  of  the  bottle  from  atmos- 
pheric influences. 

These  criticisms  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  American  producers  and 
agents.  I  am  not  responsible  for  them,  and  merely  give  them  as  the 
verdict  of  English  experts. 

SEEDS. 

This  section  of  Yorkshire  being  more  of  a  manufacturing  than  an 
agricultural  country,  there  is  not  so  great  a  demand  for  seeds  as  in  other 
I)arts  of  England.  An  enterprising  firm  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  has,  how- 
ever, been  in  correspondence  with  all  the  principal  dealers,  in  an  effort 
to  get  the  famous  Kentucky  grasses  introduced.  The  seeds  mostly 
used  here  are  imported  by  London  agents.  The  bulk  of  the  clover  seed 
comes  from  the  United  States  and  Germany.  Kye  grass  comes  from 
Italy  and  the  south  of  Framte.  No  flax  is  used.  The  following  are  the 
prices  of  the  seeds  now  in  use: 

Clover: 

Ked  clover  (English) per  pound..  $0. 18 'S' $0. 20 

Red  clover  (foreign) do IB^     .20 

Perouuial  red  clover  or  cow  grass  ( TrifoUuvipratense  per  tune)  .do 20  ®     .24 
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Clover — Continued.     . 

White  cloy eT  {THfoHum  repena) per  pound..  $0. 24 'S) $0.  i^ 

Yellow  clover  or  trefoil  ( Medioago  lupulina) do 10 *©     .12 

AUike  ciovor  (Tri/olium  hybridum) do 14®     .20 

Rye  grass :  ^ 

Pacey's  perennial do 72^  1.44 

Natural  fi^asses : 

Cocksfoot do....  .20 

Timotby do....  .14 

SUGGESTIONS. 

In  the  circnlar  letter  which  the  TTnited  States  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture addressed  to  consuls  inviting  them  to  make  a  report  upon  the 
subjects  mentioned,  he  asks  also  that  suggestions  be  made  which,  if 
carried  out,  would  be  of  service  to  the  trade  in  American  agricultural 
products.  As  there  is  a  concerted  wave  of  criticism  of  the  consular 
service  now  rolling  over  the  United  States,  it  is  with  especial  pleasure 
that  I  respond  to  this  request. 

Consular  officers  must  work  on  certain  lines  in  helping  to  create  a 
market  or  to  extend  a  market  already  in  existence.  They  can  call 
attention  to  opportunities,  to  existing  conditions,  to  a  chance  here  and 
a  chance  there,  through  their  reports  to  the  State  Department;  they 
can  help  to  create  a  demand  through  their  own  example,  through  their 
conversation,  speeches,  and  writings,  but  they  can  not  actually  go  out 
and  sell  a  man's  goods  for  him. 

The  only  way  to  succeed  in  building  up  a  great  trade  for  any  food 
product  or  any  manufacture  is  to  enter  the  field  and  work  for  it.  The 
article  must  be  "pushed,"  to  use  a  trade  term.  It  must  be  advertised 
in  every  way  that  human  ingenuity  can  devise.  All  the  American 
products  that  have  met  with  a  large  sale  here  have  been  liberally  and 
judiciously  advertised.  Certain  canned  meat  supplies,  the  ditt'erent 
varieties  of  the  manufactures  of  tobacco  and  soap,  and  the  latest  great 
food  success  (a  preparation  of  oats)  are  striking  instances  of  this  fact. 

I  note  with  regret  that  many  newspapers  in  their  criticisms  and  many 
of  the  public  or  semipublic  business  associations  in  their  resolutions 
concerning  the  consular  service  seem  to  assume  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
consul  to  become  a  commercial  traveler  or  salesman  to  solicit  orders  for 
private  firms,  and  thus  bring  to  some  single  firm  or  house  a  trade  it  is  not 
enterprising  enough  to  seek  for  itself.  A  consul  is  specifically  barred 
from  so  doing  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  his  Department,  and  such 
a  course  would  be  ground  for  his  dismissal  from  office.  The  abuses 
which  would  arise  from  such  a  system  are  obvious. 

I  have  read  the  resolutions  passed  by  several  chambers  of  commerce 
and  boards  of  trade  asking  for  a  reform  in  the  service  which  will  give 
them  consuls  who  will  pursue  a  course  that  will  help  to  extend  Ameri- 
can commerce.  The  very  thing  these  gentlemen  ask  is  now  being  done 
by  a  great  majority  of  United  States  consuls,  and  has  been  done  for  a 
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number  of  years.  The  Department  of  State  publishes  a  magazine 
which  contains  the  best  information  to  be  gained  from  every  country 
of  the  world  on  the  opportunities  for  opening  or  extending  American 
commerce,  on  existing  conditions  of  trade,  prospects  for  the  future, 
new  inventions  and  products,  and  in  fact  all  points  of  social  and  politi- 
cal and  domestic  economy.  .  That  the  mercantile  bodies  of  the  United 
States  should  not  be  aware  of  this  publication,  which  is  to  be  had  for 
the  asking,  and  that  they  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  suggestions  it 
contains  and  the  information  ic  gives,  is  certainly  not  the  fault  of  the 
consuls.  Any  exporter,  manufacturer,  merchant,  or  agriculturist  desir- 
ing information  on  any  subject,  in  any  country  or  from  any  town,  has 
but  to  write  to  the  State  Department  at  Washington,  and  the  consuls 
will  be  called  upon  to  furnish  what  is  needed,  and  it  will  be  promptly 
forthcoming.  Many  consuls  report  voluntarily  upon  what  they  think 
may  be  to  the  interest  and  practical  benefit  of  their  countrymen.  In 
my  humble  opinion  they  deserve  better  of  these  countrymen  than  the 
denunciation  they  have  received. 

The  English  people  feel  that  the  question  of  reciprocity  should  enter 
into  the  matter  of  trade.  They  are,  as  they  say,  the  largest  consumers 
of  American  produce,  and  yet  they  are  begrudged  the  small  percent- 
age of  American  trade  in  a  textile  way  that  they  now  secure.  At  the 
same  time  they  point  out,  ^'  the  greater  amount  of  clothing  the  United 
States  buy»  from  us,  the  greater  amount  of  raw  cotton,  oil,  wheat, 
flour,  hams,  bacon,  lard,  fruit,  cheese,  etc.,  are  we  permitted  to  buy 
in  return.  It  will  be  found  when  our  exportations  to  America  drop 
off  and  the  buyiug  capacity  of  our  people  is  crippled  our  imports  of 
American  produce  fall  off  almost  proportionally." 

I  merely  offer  these  few  remarks  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  they  lead  up  to  these  suggestions  to 
merchants,  exporters,  manufacturers,  inventors,  contractors,  builders, 
scientists,  and  others  requiring  information; 

(1)  liead  the  consular  reports  monthly. 

(2)  If  the  exact  information  you  require  is  not  given,  ask  for  it,  and 
it  will  be  freely  furnished. 

(3)  Having  secured  the  information,  act  upon  it.  Be  as  eager  in 
helping  yourself  as  men  of  other  countries  are  to  help  themselves. 
Advertise,  send  out  good  representatives,  furnish  a  reliable  article,  and 
sell  it  cheap.  You  will  find  that  your  consuls  will  gladly  render  you 
assistance  in  every  way  not  positively  prohibited  by  the  Government 
they  serve,  and  they  will  be  glad  to  do  it. 
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NBWCASTLE-UPON-TYNB. 

(Report  of  Mr.  IVilliam  L.  Campbell,  eoneul  at  Ntwcaslle-miwn-Tyney  England.) 

[Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  an  important  manufacturing  city  and  one  of  the  largest  sea- 
ports in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  situated  on  the  River  Tyne,  8  miles  from  whe^e 
it  empties  into  the  German  Ocean.  Newcastle  has  been  exporting  coal  for  over 
six  hundred  years,  and  while  the  exports  in  1892  reached  the  very  large  total 
of  4,117,450  tons,  they  constituted  less  than  one-eighth  part  of  the  total  output 
of  the  neighboring  coal  fields  of  Durham  and  Northumberland.  Among  the 
many  important  manafactures  of  the  city  are  heavy  ordnance  (Armstrong's), 
locomotives,  marine  engines,  railway  cars,  firearms,  hardware,  earthenware,  and 
glass.  Its  shipbuilding  yards  rank  next  in  importance  to  those  of  the  Clyde. 
The  population  of  Newcastle  in  1881  was  145,359;  in  1891, 186,345,  and  in  1894, 
as  estimated  by  the  registrar  general,  201,947.] 

The  aggregate  coTisumption  in  this  consular  district  of  the  different 
articles  upon  which  I  am  requested  to  report  is  very  large,  and  may  be  - 
regarded  as  in  about  the  same  ratio  to  ])opnlatio!i  as  in  other  districts 
of  Great  Britain;  while  for  their  supply,  a  very  important  proportion 
is  imported  from  other  countries. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

The  east  coast  of  Great  Britain  is  not  geographically  as  advanta- 
geous for  the  importation  of  live  stock  from  beyond  the  Atlantic  as 
are  the  ports  on  the  west  coast;  and,  since  the  prohibition  of  live  cattle 
imports  from  the  European  continent,  the  receipts  in  the  Tyne  have 
been,  compared  with  former  years,  unimportant.  The  importation  of 
live  cattle  injfco  Great  Britain  is  now  permitted  only  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  under  the  condition  that  they  be  kept  in  the 
quarantine  ''sanatorium"  into  which  they  are  landed  until  they  are 
slaughtered,  which  must  be  within  ten  days  after  their  arrival.  The 
direct  importation  here  during  1894  was  4,231  head,  of  which  2,866  were 
from  the  United  States  and  the  remainder  from  Canada.  They  are 
invariably  sold  at  public  auction,  and  a  clearance  is  always  made.  The 
average  price  paid  for  American  cattle  may  be  stated  at  11  cents  per 
l)ound,  being  about  1  cent  per  pound  less  than  for  domestic  cattle. 
This  difference  in  price,  as  I  am  informed,  is  due  more  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  compulsory  slaughtering  than  to  any  difference  in  quality. 
Betail  butchers  make  no  distinction  in  price.  Long-horned  or  "  ranch 
cattle,"  as  they  are  called  here,  bring  1  cent  less  per  pound  than  the 
other.  Heifers,  of  an  average  weight  of  60  stone  (700  pounds),  are  said 
to  be  the  best  for  this  market  and  to  command  a  better  price.  With 
certain  improved  facilities  which  it  is  intended  to  provide,  this  trade  in 
live  stock  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  direct  to  the  Tyne  will 
be  materially  increased.  As  to  Canadian  cattle  the  same  may  be  said 
as  of  cattle  from  the  United  States. 

American-slaughtered  meats  are  sent  here  from  Liverpool,  but  there 
is  no  direct  importation  of  slaughtered  sides  from  the  United  States  or 
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Canada  to  this  port,  the  regular  trading  steamers  not  being  yet  fitted 
with  the  necessary  refrigerating  appliances. 

Sheep  are  importecf  here  from  Iceland,  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 
Of  the  aggregate  direct  receipts  at  this  port  during  1894,  amounting  to 
48,836  head  (principally  from  Iceland),  only  1,637  were  from  the  United 
States.  They  are  sold  at  auction,  bringing  from  $7.50  to  $11  per  head, 
according  to  quality  and  demand,  the  mutton  standing  in  to  the  butch- 
ers, at  these  rates,  from  13  to  16  cents  per  pound. 

A  few  horses  are  received  from  Germany,  and  last  year  974  ponies 
were  imported  from  Iceland,  from  which  island  there  is  more  or  less  of 
a  regular  importation.  At  a  recent  sale,  at  which  there  was  a  good 
demand  and  a  good  clearance  effected,  draft  horses  realized  up  to  $190, 
hack  and  harness  horses  from  $90  to  $180,  and  cobs  and  ponies  from 
$25  to  $90  each. 

Wheat  is  imported  from  Germany,  Russia,  Holland,  Canada,  South 
America,  India,  and  Australia.  The  aggregate  receipts  of  foreign  wheat 
in  the  Tyne  during  1894  were  364,874  quarters  (3,010,999  Winchester 
bushels),  of  which  the  United  States  contributed  175,105  quarters 
(1,444,996  Winchester  bushels).  In  the  sale  of  wheat  in  this  market 
the  unit  of  quantity  is  the  cental  (100  pounds),  and  the  quotations  of 
American  wheat  are  among  the  highest  in  the  market.  Recent  quota- 
tions for  Western  are  $1.10  to  $1.25,'  for  Californian,  about  $1.30. 

Maize  (corn)  is  imported  from  Germany,  Russia,.South  America,  and 
Canada.  The  aggregate  receipts  in  the  Tyne  during  1894  were  97,700 
quarters  (806,236  Winchester  bushels),  of  which  68,358  quarters  (481,- 
579  Winchester  bushels)  were  from  the  United  Sta.tes.  The  present 
quotations  are  from  $1  to  $1.15  per  100  i)ounds.  The  entire  consump- 
tion of  Indian  corn  in  this  part  of  England,  as  I  am  informed,  is  in 
horse,  cattle,  and  poultry  feed.  Flour  is  imported  from  Germany, 
France,  and  Holland,  but  the  importation  of  American  flour  is  equal  in 
quantity  to  the  aggregate  importation  of  flour  from  all  other  countries, 
and  its  several  varieties  all  command  the  highest  prices.  Its  present 
quotations  are:  American  spring  wheat,  patent,  $5.50,  and  American 
winter  wheat,  patent,  $5,  per  280  pounds. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS,  CANNED  GOODS,  BACON,  ETC. 

The  present  quotation  for  the  best  American  and  Canadian  cheese  is 
about  50  shillings  ($9.73)  per  hundredweight  being  about  3  or  4  cents 
less  per  pound  than  is  obtained  for  the  best  English  qualities. 

Butter  is  imported  from  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Canada.  There  was  no  direct  importation  of  American  butter  to  the 
Tyne  during  1894.  The  best  United  States  and  Canadian  butters  are 
quoted  at  112  shillings  ($27.25)  per  112  pounds. 
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A  great  variety  of  canned  food,  principally  from  the  United  States, 
is  sold  here.  The  American  varieties  are  considered  the  best  in  the 
market.  , 

Bacon  is  imported  principally  from  .Germany  and  Denmark.  Of  the 
5,422  tons  imported  direct  to  the  Tyne  in  1894  the  United  States  con- 
tributed 622  tons.  The  quotation  for  American  bacon  is  about  $7.65, 
or  about  3  or  4  cents  less  per  pound  than  is  obtained  for  the  best  Eng- 
lish qualities. 

The  importation  of  lard  is  chiefly  from  the  United  States.  The 
receipts  from  that  country  direct  in  1894  were  408  tons.  The  present 
quotation  for  the  best  quality  of  American  lard  is  $8.50  per  hundred- 
weight. 

Margarin  {s  imported  almost  exclusively  from  Holland,  1,514  tons 
l>eing  received  here  from  that  country  in  1894.  The  ruling  price  is  from 
40  to  90  shillings  ($9.73  to  $21.90)  per  112  pounds. 

There  are  no  cotton  mills  in  this  neighborhood,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  no  cotton  market  in  !N"ewcastle.  There  is  no  direct  impor- 
tation of  American  cotton  seed  here.  There  are  no  mills  for  crushing 
cotton  seed  in  this  consular  district.  The  mills  are  principally  in  Hull 
and  Liverpool,  and  the  seed  used  is  Egyptian.  Cotton-seed  cake  is 
sold  here  at  from  £3  5s.  to  £3  lOs.  ($15.82  to  $17.03)  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds. 

A  great  variety  of  canned  fruits,  of  which  no  particular  information 
can  be  given,  are  on  sale.  They  are  chiefly  from  California,  the  prod- 
ucts of  which  are  considered  superior  to  all  others. 

California  wines  are  handled  by  all  the  large  wine  merchants  here, 
and  are  steadily  growing  in  favor. 

There  is  some  importation  of  seeds  from  Germany  and  France.  The 
chief  foreign  supply  is,  however,  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Quotations  are  as  follows: 

Timothy,  36  shillings  ($8.76)  per  112  pounds. 
Ked  clover,  50  to  60  shiUinffS  ($12.17  to  814.60)  per  112  pounds. 
White  clover,  80  to  110  shillings  ($19.47  to  $26.77)  per  112  pounds. 
Alsike  clover,  45  to  55  shiUings  ($10.95  to  $13.38)  per  112  pounds. 

Canadian  red  is  preferred. 

There  is  no  direct  importation  here  of  linseed,  the  mills  for  crushing 
being  principally  in  Hull  and  Liverpool.  There  is  a  large  consumption 
of  linseed  cake.  It  sells  for  from  £6  lOs.  to  £6  15s.  ($31.63  to  $32.85) 
per  ton. 

The  prices  quoted  in  the  foregoing  are  the  wholesale  prices  of  the 
importer  or  wholesale  dealer. 

Importers  of  American  provisions  speak  well  of  the  modes  of  pack- 
ing and  make  no  suggestions  in  regard  to  any  improvement. 

Liverpool  is  considered  the  chief  market  in  Great  Britain  for  Ameri- 
can provisions,  and  the  ruling  prices  there  may  be  considered  as  a 
standard  for  !Newcastle. 
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TUNSTAIiL. 

(Report  of  Mr,  Wendell  C.  Warner j  consul  at  Tunatall,  England,) 

[Tnnstall  is  one  of  a  number  of  separate  municipalities  that  make  up  what  are  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  Potteries,  from  the  manufacturing  industry  of  which  they 
are  the  chief  scat.  In  addition  to  its  potteries,  Tunstall  has  colliQrios,  chemical 
works,  and  ironworks.  Its  population  in  1891  was  only  15,730,  hut  it  has  sev- 
eral much  larger  towns  in  its  immediat'C  vicinity,  and  the  entire  district  is 
densely  populated.] 

ANIMALS. 

There  are  no  live  animals  imported  into  this  district  from  any  foreign 
country. 

(a)  American  cattle  are  slaughtered  at  Birkenhead  and  the  carcasses 
are  sold  in  many  shops  in  this  district.  So  great,  however,  is  the  prej- 
udice in  favor  of  English  beef  that  a  large  portion  of  the  American 
article  is  labeled  "English  fed."  Some  of  the  best  butchers  have  con- 
fessed to  me  that  they  handle  American  beef  exclusively,  but  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  they  allow  their  customers  ta  know  it. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  get  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
amount  sold.  The  district  is  largely  dependent  on  imported  beef,  and 
the  bulk  of  it  is  supplied  from  America. 

{b)  Only  one  attemi)t  has  been  made  to  sell  American  horses  here, 
and  that  ended  disastrously,  as  only  "mustangs"  were  offered,  I  think 
the  difference  between  the  price  of  the  large  Western  horses  (especially 
of  the  "shire"  breed)  and  that  of  the  same  grade  here  would  warrant 
their  introduction,  A  1,400  to  1,600  pound  draft  horse  sells  here  from 
$250  to  $350. 

(o)  Sheep  are  mainly  of  home  supply,  except  the  chilled  mutton 
referred  to  under  the  head  of  meats. 

(d)  There  are  no  mules  used  here. 

CEREALS. 

{a)  From  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  wheat  made  into  flour  at 
the  present  time  is  from  the  United  States.  This  also  is  purchased 
in  Liverpool,  at  the  quotations  for  the  day.  The  remainder  of  the 
imported  wheat  is  from  Russia,  Argentina,  Canada,  and  India. 

(b)  Very  small  quantities  of  corn  are  for  sale  in  the  shops.  The  mill- 
ers of  the  district  buy  corn  and  make  it  into  meal  for  feeding  purposes. 
They  use  "Western  corn,"  which  is  purchased,  like  all  other  American 
cereals,  in  Liverpool. 

(<j)  All  the  oats  for  sale  at  the  present  time  are  English  grown,  but 
at  some  seasons  of  the  year  American  oats  are  largely  used.  A  small 
quantity  of  American  barley,  mostly  Oalifomian,  is  used  by  the  brewers. 
The  other  imported  barley  is  usually  Russian,  and  it  is  the  general 
opinion  that  Russian  barley  serves  the  purpose  better  than  American, 
both  as  regards  quality  and  price. 
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{d)  American  flonr  is  not  sold  in  any  of  the  shops.  The  bakers  nse 
it  to  mix  with  other  brands,  bnt  I  can  gather  no  reliable  information  as 
to  the  quantity  used  or  the  price  paid.  The  bakers  furnish  nearly  all 
the  bread  and  pastry  for  the  district,  thus  leaving  but  a  small  quantity 
of  flour  to  be  sold  by  the  shops. 

(e)  Xearly  all  the  meal  (oat  and  corn)  consumed  is  from  grain  ground 
in  the  local  mills.  Corn  meal  retails  at  $1.30  per  hundredweight;  oat- 
meal at  $1.60  per  hundredweight. 

(/)  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  glucose  for  sale  here. 

(g)  All  imported  starch  is  Belgian.  It  constitues,  however,  but  a 
small  part  of  the  quantity  used.  English  starch  retails  at  9  cents  per 
XK>und;  Belgian  at  8  cents  per  pound. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

(a)  Two-thirds  of  the  cheese  9old  here  is  American  and  retails  at  from 
12  to  13  cents  per  pound.  The  home  product  retails  at  from  14  to  16 
cents  per  pound. 

(b)  There  is  no  American  butter  sold  here.  A  few  years  ago  quite 
an  amount  was  used,  but  it  has  been  supplanted  by  Danish  and  New 
Zealand  products.  This  butter  retails  at  from  24  to  28  cents  per  pound ; 
English  butter  at  32  cents  per  pound.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Danish, 
New  Zealand,  or  English  product  can  compare  either  in  grain  or  sweet- 
ness with  the  American  creamery  or  dairy  butter.  The  trade  can  be 
regained  for  the  United  States  by  the  introduction  of  high-class  goods 
that  will "  keep." 

MEATS. 

(a)  Chilled  beef  from  the  United  States  and  ISTew  Zealand  is  sold  in 
fifteen  shops  in  this  district.  The  quantity  from  the  United  States  is 
slowly  on  the  increase.  At  the  present  time  about  one  hundred  quar- 
ters of  American  are  sold  weekly.  The  prejudice  against  foreign  fresh 
meat  is  so  great  that  only  time  can  overcome  the  still  greater  prejudice 
against  chilled  meat.  If  by  any  means  the  shopkeeper  could  be  com- 
pelled or  induced  to  label  American  beef  so  that  purchasers  could  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  be«f  received  from  New  Zealand,  the  American  trade 
wonld  largely  increase.  This  beef  retails  at  from  12  to  15  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  cut.  About  five  hundred  head  of  chilled  sheep 
from  !N^ew  Zealand  are  sold  weekly.  This  mutton  retails  at  ft*om  8  to 
12  cents  per  pound. 

{b)  The  canned  meats  used,  viz,  tongue,  corned  beef,  roast  beef,  lob- 
ster, and  salmon  are  nearly  all  from  the  United  States.  Sardines  come 
from  France  and  rabbit  from  !New  Zealand.  They  are  put  up  in  differ- 
ent-sized cans,  and  retail  as  follows,  the  price  given  representing  the 
equivalent  per  pound:  Tongue,  24  cenlj;  corned  beef,  10  cents;  roast 
beet^  14  cents;  salmon,  16  cents;  lobster,  20  cents;  rabbit,  10  cents. 
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(c)  Three-fourths  of  the  ham  supply  is  from  the  United  States,  and 
the  retail  price  is  from  11  to  13  cents  per  pound,  English  cured  sells 
at  16  cents  per  pound. 

{d)  The  same  proportion  of  American  bacon  is  use*l.  Scores  of  shops 
sell  no  other.  Complaint  is  made  of  the  amount  of  borax  used  in  cur- 
ing American  bacon.  If  this  is  not  stopped  it  will  work  serious  injury 
to  the  trade.  This  fault  is  not  found  with  all  American  bacon,  but  only 
with  that  coming  from  certain  houses.  American  bacon  retails  at  from 
10  to  13  cents  per  pound,  and  English  at  16  cents. 

(e)  About  three-fourths  of  the  lard  used  is  American  and  retails  at 
10  cents  per  pound. 

(/)  All  the  oleomargarine  sold  in  this  district  is  from  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many.    It  retails  at  from  8  to  20  cents  per  pound. 

COTTON. 

I  can  find  none  of  the  articles  enumerated  under  this  head  for  sale  in 
this  district. 

TOBACCO. 

(a)  I  find  no  unmanufactured  tobacco  for  sale  in  the  district. 

(h)  Smoking  tobacco  is  largely  used  and  a  fair  share  of  it  is  Ameri- 
can. Great  quantities  are  sold  that  bear  no  label  designating  the  place 
of  origin,  but  some  of  the  most  popular  brands  are  American  and  com- 
mand an  equal  if  not  a  higher  price  than  tobacco  from  other  countries. 
It  is  all  purchased  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester.  The  cigars 
sold  here  are  chiefly  Cuban  and  Mexican. 

FEUITS. 

(a)  Fresh  fruit  from  the  United  States  is  confined  to  apples  and  a 
few  Florida  oranges.  All  imported  apples  are  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  greater  portion  coming  from  the  former  country. 
They  retail  at  from  IJ  cents  to  3  cents  per  pound.  The  remainder  of 
the  fresh  fruit  used  is  from  France  and  Spain. 

(b)  There  is  no  dried  fruit  sold  here  except  currants  and  raisins,  none 
of  which  are  from  the  United  States. 

(c)  Large  quantities  of  canned  fruit  are  consumed,  and  this  is  almost 
wholly  American.  Peaches,  apricots,  pears,  and  pineapples  retail  at 
from  14  to  18  cents  per  quart  can.    Tomatoes  are  11  cents  per  can. 

(d)  A  few  American  peanuts  are  sold.  Other  nuts  are  mainly  from 
Brazil. 

LIQUORS. 

(a)  Wines  are  imported  mainly  from  France.  Port  and  sherry  retail 
at  from  $2.25  to  $4  per  gallon. 

{b)  Of  whiskies  the  Scoteh  and  Irish  are  almost  exclusively  used, 
and  they  retail  at  from  $3.50  to  $6  per  gallon.  Of  late  there  has  been 
au  attempt  to  import  Canadian  whisky,  but  it  meets  with  but  little 
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favor.  French  brandy  is  imported  and  sells  at  from  $3.50  to  $7.50  per 
gallon. 

{c)  There  is  no  be^r  imported  except  small  quantities  of  lager  from 
Germany. 

(d)  Nearly  all  the  cider  sold  here  is  American,  and  it  retails  at  32 
cents  x)er  gallon. 

SEEDS. 

(a)  This  being  a  mining  and  mannfactaring  district,  there  is  but  little 
grass  seed  used,  and  it  is  all  home  grown. 

(b)  The  flaxseed  used  is  all  received  from  Ireland. 


SOUTHAIdPTON. 

(Report  of  Mr,  Warner  S.  Kinkead,  consul  at  Souihampiony  England,) 

[Sonthaiiipton  is  a  seaport  on  tbe  south  coast  of  England,  79  niiles  southwest  of  Lon- 
don. It  has  a  beautiful  harbor  and  ample  dock  accommodations,  and  is  the  most 
important  foreign-mail  station  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  great  impetnff  has 
been  given  to  the  foreign  trade  of  Southampton  by  the  selection  of  that  port  as 
the  European  terminus  of  the  American  line  of  transatlantic  steamships.  As  a 
consequence,  from  being  in  1890, 1891,  and  1892  tenth  in  rank  among  British  sea- 
ports as  regards  the  value  of  their  respective  total  imports,  it  advanced  in  1893 
to  the  seventh  place,  outstripping  Bristol,  .Newhav«jn,  and  Leith.  During  that 
year  its  imports,  which  were  of  the  most  varied  character,  included  30,602,003 
pounds  of  wool,  4,476,050  pounds  of  goat's  hair,  2,932,561  undressed  skins, 
36,474  hundredweight  of  rawhides,  2,778,976  pounds  of  leather,  1,143,999  gal- 
lons of  petroleum,  14,177,640  dozen  eggs,  516,624  hundredweight  of  potatoes, 
1,751,625  hundredweight  of  grain,  and  large  quantities  of  other  products,  mainly 
agricultural.    Population  in  1881,  60,051;  in  1891,  65,325.] 

Statistics  with  regard  to  the  consumption  of  foreign  products  in  the 
county  of  Hampshire  and  the  rest  of  the  consular  district  of  South- 
ampton can  be  obtained  only  in  an  irregular  and  incomplete  form,  from 
the  fact  that  Hampshire,  Sussex,  Dorset,  and  Wilts,  the  counties  com- 
I)Osing  the  same,  are  agi'icultural  counties,  possessing  few  large  com- 
mercial towns,  and,  on  account  of  their  proximity  to  London,  retail  deal- 
ers find  it  more  advantageous  to  procure  from  the  large  wholesale 
houses  in  that  city  the  foreign  products  which  supply  the  deficiency  in 
the  home  production. 

In  the  great  manufacturing  counties  of  the  north  of  England  the 
home  supply  is  naturally  more  disproportionate  to  the  demand,  and 
more  frequent  resort  is  necessarily  had  to  the  markets  of  other  coun- 
tries to  feed  the  hungry  mouths  of  the  millions  employed  in  sustaining 
England's  reputation  as  the  first  manufacturing  country  of  the  world. 

In  the  impossibility  of  securing  any  reliable  data  here  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  state  to  exactly  what  extent  American  products  enter  into  the 
local  consumption  or  to  make  any  equitable  comparison  between  the 
products  of  the  various  countries  which  supply  the  deficit  in  the  home 
production. 
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My  remarks  on  the  consuniption  of  American  products  in  this  dis- 
trict, based  on  information  furnished  by  local  retail  dealers  will,  there- 
fore, be  necessarily  brief  and  of  very  little,  if  any,  statistical  value. 

Before  Ihe  coming  of  the  American  line  to  Southampton,  no  direct 
importations  from  the  United  States  were  made  into  tbis  district. 
Now  large  quantities  of  frozen  meat,  cheese  and  butter,  flour,  fruit,  oil 
cake,  bacon,  and  canned  goods  are  landed  here  each  week  for  transship- 
ment to  London,  and  in  a  few  instances  for  distribution  among  local 
dealers. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  establishment  of  direct  and  rapid 
communication  with  this  district,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the 
importance  of  this  port  as  a  distributing  point  and  commercial  center 
for  the  south  of  England,  American  commission  houses  will  also  be 
established  here  for  the  introduction  and  sale  of  American  products. 

LrnE   STOCK. 

No  American  cattle  are  landed  here.  Most  of  the  steamers  engaged 
in  this  trade  enter  Liverpool.  The  cattle  are  required  to  be  slaugh- 
tered within  ten  days  after  landing.  As  a  matter*  of  fact,  however, 
they  are  usually  killed  within  a  much  shorter  time,  and  frequently  before 
they  have  fully  recovered  from  the  ett'ects  of  the  voyage.  I  can  not  dis- 
cover that  the  carcasses  of  these  animals  ever  find  their  way  to  this 
market. 

Most  of  the  horses  used  in  this  district  are  of  local  i)roduction.  I 
am  informed,  however,  that  several  thousand  American  horses  have 
recently  been  brought  into  Glasgow  on  the  upper  decks  of  the  steamers 
carrying  refrigerated  meat,  and  that  it  is  stated  that  50,000  more  are 
to  follow  this  spring. 

Tliese  horses  are  very  much  cheaper  than  the  home-reared  horse  and 
are  quite  as  good  for  light  traflBc.  In  my  opinion  they  would  meet  with 
a  ready  sale  in  this  district  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Tnore  expensive 
home-bred  variety. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Field  bemoans  the  growing  importation  of 
American  horses  into  England,  and  seems  to  think  it  hard  that  the 
British  farmer  is  being  deprived  of  the  only  market  which  he  can,  in  a 
patriotic  sense,  call  his  own.    He  says: 

Some  say  tliat  the  A.iiierican  horses  are  qnit-e  as  good,  but  that  is  not  the  case. 
They  are  used  to  extreme  climates,  no  donht,  but  can  not  stand  np  against  the  home- 
reared  horses  in  variable  weather.  Granting  that  they  are  equally  as  good  to  look 
at  from  *'  hoof  to  hoof  as  some  of  our  own,  they  are  exceedingly  soft  in  constitu- 
tion, and  are  unaccustomed,  like  horses  in  Scotland  and  the  northern  counties,  to  a 
wet  jacket. 

Under  such  w^eather  as  has  recently  been  experienced  in  England  the  American 
horse  is  of  little  use,  and  exceedingly  liable  to  chills,  catarrh,  and  other  ailments. 
He  stands  idle  when  he  is  most  wanted.  Still,  if  delivered  in  Glasgow  at  £12  (say 
$60)  apiece,  he  allows  of  the  dealer  making  a  handsome  proQt,  and,  being  Clydesdale 
or  Shire  in  character,  as  the  progeny  of  stallions  exported  from  this  couutry,  the 
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small  town  user,  if  he  gets  him  at  what  he  thinks  the  price  of  an  old  song,  is  thor- 
oughly satisfied.  The  large  brewery  firms  land  others,  of  course,  do  not  handle  such 
horses;  still  it  is  in  the  interest  oAuch  firms  that  in  the  minor  trades  good  sure- 
footed animals  should  be  used.  If  horses  can  not  keep  their  legs  (and  they  require 
good  hardy  constiitutions  to  do  that,  as  well  as  feet,  pasterns,  and  muscular  loins)  they 
come  down.  Every  fall  in  a  crowded  street  causes  a  block,  and  every  block  a  loss 
of  time  to  the  heavy  horses,  which  have  to  staud^waiting  till  the  canal  of  traffic  is 
cleared. 

That  such  horses  can  be  delivered  here  at  a  profit  to  the  breeder  on  the  other  side 
does  not  enter  into  the  problem  from  a  British  standpoint.  Everyone  fills  the  shafts 
of  a  Glasgow  or  London  wagon,  and  forces  one  British  farm  horse  to  remain  at  home, 
lliis,  of  coarse^  will  cause  many  farmers  to  stop  breeding  altogether,  as,  with  no 
outlet  for  their  stock,  the  service  lees  of  the  best  stallions  would  be  dear  at  nothing 
at  all. 

Several  correspondents,  in  recent  issues  of  the  Paris  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  refute  this  article  and  maintain  that  the  American 
horse  is  more  sure-footed,  hardy,  and  wiry  than  British-bred  animals, 
and  I  am  myself  of  the  opinion  that  after  the  two  or  three  months 
necessary  for  acclimatization  they  are  even  more  sure-footed  and  less 
susceptible  to  cold  and  wet  than  the  native  horse. 

Mules  are  not  used  in  England,  the  large  English-bred  draft  horses 
being  stronger,  steadier,  and  more  serviceable  for  heavy  traffic. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Some  cheese  and  butter  made  in  northern  New  York  is  sold  here. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  supply  of  cheese,  however,  comes  from 
Canada,  as  it  is  cheaper  and  considered  better  than  the  American 
article. 

Most  of  the  butter  consumed  in  this  district  comes  from  Australia. 
It  is  also  cheaper  than  American  butter.  Another  advantage  is*  that 
it  being  summer  in  Australia  when  it  is  winter  in  England,  butter  made 
in  the  former  country  in  spring  arrives  in  England  six  weeks  later,  in 
the  middle  of  the  English  winter. 

There  is  also  a  large  home  production  of  butter  and  cheese,  some  var- 
ieties of  the  latter  article  being  considered  superior  to  those  of  foreign 
production. 

CEREAIiS. 

The  wheat  and  com  supply  of  this  district  has  been  during  the  pres- 
ent season  drawn  principally  from  the  Kiver  Plate,  Russia,  aiid  Aus- 
tralia. Large  quantities  of  Turkish  corn  and  oats  are  also  sold  in  this 
market. 

Wheat  was  sold  in  New  York  this  winter,  I  am  informed,  at  from  60  to 

66  cents,  while  the  price  of  Russian,  Australian,  and  River  Plate  wheat 

in  this  market  was  from  54  to  60  cents  a  bushel.     American  corn  in 

New  York  cost  54  cents  per.  bushel,  and  Turkish,  Russian,  and  River 

I  Plate  corn  was  delivered  here  at  the  same  price. 

No  American  oats  whatever  were  sold  here  during  the  winter, 
Bussiau  oats  were  sold  iu  large  quantities  at  48  cents  per  bushel. 
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canned  meat,  hams,  bacon,  lard,  etc. 

Some  frozen  uieat  from  the  States ^s  sold  in  this  district,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  that  landed  here  goes  to  Loudon  for  the  consamx)tioii 
of  the  metropolis.  * 

The  United  States  furnishes  the  greater  portion  of  the  canned  meats 
consumed  in  this  district;  still,  in  late  years  Australian  canned  meats 
have  been  introduced,  and  have  obtained  a  firm  hold  on  public  favor. 

American  hams  and  bacon  are  much  cheaper  than  similar  products 
of  other  countries  finding  their  way  to  this  market,  and  some  years 
ago  were  almost  exclusively  used;  but  now  the  Canadian  pea-fed  pork 
products  have  almost  entirely  driven  them  from  the  market.  Ameri- 
can sides  sell  here  for  $7.20,  and  Canadian  bacon  sides  fetch  $2.52  more. 
Notwithstanding  this  great  difference  in  price,  Canadian  pea-fed  bacon 
is  preferred  by  local  consumers,  being  considered  vastly  superior  in 
quality.  Consumers  complain  that  American  hogs  are  allowed  to  run 
wild  and  feed  on  acorns,  swill,  etc.,  and  that  the  bacon  is  consequently 
too  soft  and  fat.  Canadian  hogs  are  kept  inclosed  and  are  fed  exclu- 
sively on  pease,  and  the  bacon  and  hams  are  firmer  and  much  nicer  in 
appearance  than  those  of  American  production. 

All  or  the  major  portion  of  the  lard  used  here  is  of  American  origin, 
but  the  quantity  is  nevertheless  small,  as  the  cheaper  varieties  of  butter 
are  generally  used  for  cooking  purposes  by  British  housewives. 

No  cotton  whatever  comes  to  this  port,  as  none  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  England  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  goods. 

American  oil  cake  is  used  in  this  district  to  some  extent  as  a  fertilizer. 
One  thousand  bags,  or  thereabouts,  are  landed  here  weekly,  for  dis- 
tribution through  the  country  districts. 

TOBACCO   AND  FLOUR. 

Tobacco  is  procured  from  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  European  Conti- 
nent. American  tobacco  also  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the 
various  brands  of  American  cigarettes  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  The 
average  Briton,  however,  prefers  something  producing  a  larger  volume 
of  smoke  than  a  cigarette,  and  cigarette  smoking  is  confined  to  a  very 
small  number  of  people.  Heavy  pipes  are  generally  used,  in  which  is 
smoked  a  thick,  moist  tobacco  of  British  manufacture,  which  produces 
the  dense  column  of  smoke  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  English  smokers. 

There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  the  fancy  brands  of  American 
flour  in  this  district. 

APPLES  AND  FRUITS. 

American  apples  are  also  sold  in  large  quantities,  the  average  price 
being  $3.40  per  barrel.  They  are  larger  and  prettier  than  English 
api)les  and  are  preferred,  although  probably  not  so  sweet  as  the  native 
fruit. 

Dried  apples  and  peaches,  of  American  origin,  are  sold  here,  lliere 
is  a  complaint,  however,  that  American  dried  fruit  is  injuriously  affected 
by  contact  with  the  zinc  frames  on  which  it  is  dried. 
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Florida  oranges  are  sold  in  season,  and  compare  very  favorably  with 
Spanish  and  South  American  products.  They  vary  in  price  from  $1.70 
to  $2.45  per  case,  and  are  preferred  by  local  consumers. 

Fruit  dealers  of  course  obtain  their  supplies  from  the  country  in 
which  the  lowest  price  obtains. 

WINES,  BEERS,  AND  WHISKIES. 

An  effort  has  recently  been  made  to  introduce  the  sale  of  California 
wines  into  England  and,  although  there  is  no  remarkable  demand  for 
oar  light  wines,  the  consumption  is  gradually  increasing. 

Much  port  wine  from  Portugal  is  consumed,  as  also  cognac,  claret, 
and  champagne  from  France. 

The  beer  and  cider  drunk  is  all  of  home  manufacture,  and,  indeed, 
the  English  are  so  fond  of  their  bitter  beer  and  ale  that  they  prefer  it 
to  the  superior  Munich  beer. 

Scotch  and  Irish  whiskies  are  preferred  to  the  American  article,  and 
very  little  American  whisky  is  sold  in  England,  except  to  transient 
Americans.  Scotch  and  Irish  whiskies  are,  it  is  true,  cheaper  than  the 
various  brands  of  American  manufacture. 

REMARKS. 

The  English  people  are  very  discriminating  in  the  matter  of  eatables, 
and  have  no  arbitrary  prejudices  that  might  interfere  with  their  enjoy- 
ment of  a  good  dinner.  They  are  apt,  therefore,  to  disregard  economy 
and  other  restraining  considerations  and  to  purchase  the  superior  prod- 
uct wherever  they  happen  to  find  it.  notwithstanding  their  patriotism 
or  the  fact  that  similar  articles  of  home  production  aie  much  cheax)er. 


CARDIPP, 

{Report  of  Mr,  Anthony  Howelle,  can9ul  at  Cardiff j  Wales,) 

[Cardiff  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  progressive  towns  in  tUo  United  King- 
dom. Althongh  its  existence  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  Normans,  it  was  a 
place  of  no  poUtical  or  commercial  importance  until  the  middle  of  the  present 
century,  but  the  subsequent  development  of  its  trade  and  commerce,  with  the 
corresponding  growth  of  population,  have  been  truly  marvelous.  It  has  a  good 
harbor  with  magnificent  docks  and  basins,  the  Bnte  docks  alone  covering  150 
acres  and  costing  for  their  construction  about  $19,500,000.  It  ranks  as  the  third 
seaport  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  point  of  tonnage,  and  its  coal  exports  exceed 
those  of  any  other  port  in  the  world.  Its  exports  of  coal  (including  coke  and 
cinders)  in  1893  amounted  to  10,085,848  tons,  or  considerably  more  than  double 
those  of  Newcastle.  Its  various  other  exports  included  15,289,400  yards  of  cot- 
ton goods,  and  among  its  principal  imports  were  2,076,723  hundredweight  of 
wheat,  341,800  hundredweight  of  potatoes,  71,261  bushels  of  apples,  2,770,833 
gallons  of  petroleum,  and  643,691  tons  of  iron  ore.  Population  in  1871,  56,911; 
in  1881,  82,761;  in  1891,  128,849,  and  in  1894,  as  estimated  by  the  registrar- 
general,  148,890.] 

In  no  portion  of  the  British  Isles  are  American  products  in  higher 
favor  than  in  the  industrial  centers  embraced  within  this  consular 
distiict. 
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.The  South  Wales  coal  field  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  Eng- 
land, being  on  one  edge  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  is  thus  favorably 
placed  for  the  Atlantic  trade;  but  while  the  exports  have  grown  enor- 
mously and  Cardiff  has  become  the  leading  coal  port  of  the  world  the 
imports,  with  the  exception  of  lumber  and  iron  ore,  have  been  much 
neglected, 

I  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  advantages  offered  by  Car- 
diff for  American  importation,  because  not  only  is  there  ample  dock 
accommodation,  but,  what  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  shipi)ing 
trade,  outward  coal  cargoes  are  obtainable  here,  and  in  the  case  of 
steam  vessels  bunker  coal  also  of  the  best  quality  and  at  the  lowest 
prevailing  rates,  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  coal  field. 

Cardiff  is  justly  said  to  be  the  natural  port  not  only  for  the  indus- 
trial centers  embraced  within  the  area  of  the  steam  coal  district,  but 
also  for  the  great  midland  district,  there  being  direct  railway  com- 
munication from  the  ship's  side  by  three  competitive  trunk  lines  with 
all  the  leading  centers  of  commerce. 

The  local  authorities  have  been  brought  to  recognize  the  desirability 
of  fostering  the  import  trade,  and  are  prepared  to  give  that  trade  every 
^  facility.  They  have  large  warehouses  (bonded  and  free),  granaries,  and 
transit  sheds,  as  well  as  extensive  wharves  and  yards.  There  seems 
therefore  to  be  little  room  for  doubt  that  imports  will  soon  be  very 
largely  increased  at  Cardiff,  A  Canadian  commissioner  was  engaged 
last  year  in  making  investigations  as  to  the  most  suitable.port  in  con- 
nection with  which  to  establish  a  new  Canadian  line  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  he  expressed  himself  iis  being  very  favorably  impressed 
with  Cardiff,  not  simply  because  of  the  capacity  of  the  Bute  docks  to 
accommodate  the  largest  vessels  afloat  and  tbe  assurance  of  the  local 
authorities  that  no  effort  would  be  spared  to  provide  adequate  facili- 
ties for  a  great  transatlantic  trade,  but  also  on  account  of  the  si>eedy 
railway  communication  with  London  and  other  large  centers. 

In  the  Bristol  Channel  for  centuries  past  Bristol  has  been  the  great 
import  town,  and  Gloucester  also  has  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  the  import 
trade.  The  Welsh  x)orts  being  of  comparatively  recent  growth  have 
been  content  to  lag  behind  in  this  respect,  although  Cardiff,  Xewport, 
and  Swansea  have  all  forged  ahead  with  regard  to  the  tonnage  cleared. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  there  have  been  several  individual  efforts 
to  open  an  American  trade  here,  but  without  success,  and  that  although 
everything  points  to  a  big  traffic  sometime  in  the  future,  there  would 
certainly  be  an  element  of  risk  in  the  shipment  to  Cardiff  of  large  car- 
goes before  th§  buyers  are  ready,  just  as  is  the  case  in  all  new  markets. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  considerable  consumption  within  this  consular 
district  of  the  products  named  in  your  circular,  with  the  exception  of 
cotton,  all  the  cotton  manufacturers  being  grouped  in  the  Lancashire 
district  of  England.  The  appended  list  of  imports  very  inadequately 
represents  the  quantities  of  foreign  food  stuffs,  etc.,  brought  iuto  tho 
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district.  Within  a  comparatively  small  area  more  than  a  million  of 
people  are  to  be  found  whose  wants  have  almost  entirely  to  be  provided 
for  from  elsewhere,  and  instead  of  the  foreign  goods  coming  via  one  or 
another  of  the  Welsh  ports,  the  quantity  thus  received  is  compara- 
tively small.  From  Liverpool,  160  miles  away,  immense  quantities  of 
provisions  are  received,  and  Bristol  and  Gloucester  also  have  a  share 
of  this  trade.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  are  wholesale  merchants  in 
Cardiff  who  obtain  all  their  supplies  of  American  and  Canadian  pro- 
visions via  Liverpool,  the  explanation  being  that  they  can  make  large 
purchases  at  that  port  any  day.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  on  the 
whole  Liverpool  rules  the  market  prices,  and  its  importers  are  repre- 
sented by  agents  and  travelers  throughout  the  district.  There  is  no 
sale  of  foreign  animals  of  any  kind  here. 

CEREALS. 

Cereals,  as  is  well  known,  are  largely  imported  into  this  country  from 
India,  Russia,  America,  and  other  countries.  I  am  at  present  unable 
to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  cereals  imported  into  Cardiff  come 
from  the  United  States,  but  I  can  give  comparative  figures  relating  to 
wheat  for  a  period  of  three  years,  ending  in  1893,  which  are  very 
instructive.  It  is  understood  that  75  x)er  cent  of  foreign  wheat  is  used 
in  this  country,  and  the  imports  to  Cardiff  in  1891  were  100,274  hun- 
dredweight of  American  whea£,  as  compared  with  1,775,149  hundred- 
weight from  other  countries.  In  the  following  year  the  American  figures 
showed  a  great  advance,  reaching  322,518  hundredweight,  and  a  still 
greater  advance  in  1893,  when  the  total  was  824,845  hundredweight, 
the  quantities  credited  to  other  countries  in  the  two  years  being,  respec- 
tively, 1,962,189  and  1,251,878  hundredweight;  so  that  our  increase 
during  that  period  was  to  say  the  least  very  remarkable. 

Flour  is  now  cheaper  than  was  ever  known  before,  the  wholesale 
prices,  free  at  the  railway  depots,  being  i>3.77  to  $4.98  per  sack  of  280 
pounds,  according  to  grade.  Cereals  generally  are  very  low  in  price, 
and  are  practically  the  same  throughout  the  entire  country,  the  compe- 
tition being  very  keen. 

DAIRY  PBODUOTS,  EGGS,  HAMS,  PBUIT,  AND  MUTTON,  ETC. 

Of  the  dairy  products,  most  of  the  butter  imported  is  Danish.  Very 
little  cheese  comes  into  this  port,  but  immense  quantities  of  American 
and  Canadian  cheese,  principally  the  latter,  are  brought  here  by  rail. 
It  is  said  that  a  good  deal  of  American  cheese  is  sold  in  this  country 
as  "old  Cheshire,''^  and  that  besides  fetching  a  better  price,  it  is  rel- 

^  It  win  be  observed  that  tbia  statement  has  reference  to  the  coantry  in  general, 
and  that  it  is  not  made  from  personal  knowledge.  In  view  of  the  well-known  char- 
acteristics of  old  Cheshire  cheese,  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  the  substitution 
referred  to  can  be  a  common  practice,  and  the  statement  is  certainly  not  borne  out 
hy  the  reports  of  other  consnla. 
1W73— No, 
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ished  all  the  more  on  that  account;  and  it  is  notorious  that  many  good 
brands  of  our  ham  are  retailed  as  "home  cured,"  and  our  bacon  either 
as  "  home  fed  "  or  •'  Canadian  pea  fed."  Anyway,  it  is  recognized  that  in 
industrial  centers  and  in  large  towns  generally  nearly  all  the  pig  meat 
comes  from  the  States,  and  most  of  it  by  way  of  Liverpool. 

The  eggs  imported  come  chiefly  from  Ireland,  France,  and  Denmark. 
Most  of  the  raw  fruit  is  sent  from  France,  but  I  observe  that  from 
Liverpool  there  has  come  a  considerable  quantity  of  American  apples, 
which  are  nicely  packed  in  barrels  and  command  a  ready  sale.  It 
seems  very  probable  that  the  scarcity  of  English  apples  this  seasou 
will  have  the  eflEfect  of  making  the  American  apple  a  prime  favorite, 
and  I  am  assured  by  dealers  that,  considering  the  quality,  it  is  no' 
dearer  than  the  English  fruit.  Most  of  the  nuts  eaten  here  come  from 
Spain. 

The  fresh  mutton  imported  into  Cardiff  comes  chiefly  from  the 
Argentine  Eepublic,  and  although  there  is  ample  accommodation, 
including  capacious  cold  stores,  the  quantity  received  is  ridiculously 
small  when  compared  with  the  vast  quantities  consumed  in  the  district. 
Australian  mutton  is  largely  sold  here  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the 
total  imports  from  Australasia  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year 
1894  being  valued  at  no  less  than  $13,494,546,  or  considerably  more 
than  half  the  value  of  the  entire  quantity  imported. 

Most  of  the  lard  on  sale  is  American,  as  is  likewise  the  case  with  the 
canned  meats.  The  oleomargarine  is  manufactured  chiefly  in  Holland, 
while  all  the  rice  and  most  of  the  seeds  are  imported  from  the  British 
East  Indies. 

Imports  fr&m  all  countries  into  Cardiff  during  the  year  ending  December  SI,  1894. 

Cereals ^ cwte..  3*529,634 

Dairy  products do 1,493 

Bacon  and  hams do 37 

Eggs dozen..  111,540 

Fruit,  raw bushels..  75,664 

Nuts,  to  the  value  of $12,410 

Meat,  salted  and  preserved cwts..  52 

Mutton,  fresh do 16,120 

Onions,  raw  ...s bushels..  135,732 

Pickles gallons..  22,223 

llsh cwtB..  102 

Potatoes do 286,965 

Rice do 72 

Seeds bushels..  300 

Dutiable  imports- 
Beer  barrels..  104 

Spirits •. gallons..  95,000 

Dried  fhiit cwts..  2,065 

Wines gaUons..  44,991 
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The  railways  having  communication  with  the  Bute  docks  are  the 
London  and  Korth  Western,  Great  Western,  Midland,  Taflf  Vale, 
Bbymney,  Brecon  and  Merthyr,  and  Pontypridd,  CaerphiUy,  and 
H'ewport. 

The  accompanying  map  will  serve  to  show  the  relative  positions  of 
the  Welsh  ports: 


LUMBER, 

You  do  not  ask  for  information  respecting  lumber,  but  as  there  is  an 
immense  lumber  trade  here  and  room  for  a  still  larger  American  supply, 
I  have  pleasure  in  appending  a  cutting  from  this  day's  issue  of  a  local 
paper  containing  important  information  respecting  the  lumber  imports. 
The  pitwood  used  so  extensively  in  this  district  is  brought  from  J^orway, 
the  oak  from  Canada,  deals  and  soft  wood  from  our  Southern  States: 

DUtribuHon  of  imports  of  Umber. 


1894. 


1883. 


JjOtlU&lk.m.., 

Cardiff 

Liverpool  .. 

HoU 

HftrUepool. 
Grimsby... 
Kewport... 


Totnl. 


Loadt.  (a) 
1,684,069 
712, 526 
641,238 
600,006 
467. 143 
224,266 
282,661 


Loads.ia) 
1,29:],  528 
638, 130 
590,607 
603.030 
389,926 
280,248 
183,633 


All  the  other  port«  being  nnder  200,000  loads  . 
Grand  total 


4,401,883     3,879.000 
8,278,418     3.011,834 


7,680.301     6,890.848 


a  One  load  of  lomber  equals  40  cable  feet  of  rongh  or  60  cable  feet  of  squared,  or  of  planks. 
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London  and  Cardiff  do  two-sevenths  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  coantryy  and  Cardiff 
does  nearly  half  the  trade  of  London.  This  is  a  forward  position  to  take,  especially 
as  Cardiff  has  so  often  heen  reviled  as  a  nonimporting  port. 

The  other  Bristol  Channel  ports  imported  timber  as  follows: 


1894. 


1893. 


Bristol..-. 
Glonceftter 
Milford... 
Llanelly ... 
Swansea... 


Loads. 

Loads. 

128^400 

100,830 

170.487 

131,830 

6,858 

7,525 

14,628 

0,645 

110,371 

92.978 

There  is  an  increase  all  ronnd,  excepting  in  the  case  of  Milford.  It  is  also  stated 
that  some  Cardiff  timber  merchants  had  imported  cargoes  at  "  Swansea,  Avonmoatb, 
Sharpness/'  etc.  In  that  case  the  returns  for  those  ports  would  be  swelled  at  the 
expense  of  Cardiff.  This  does  not  look  like  a  development  of  that  "  transshipment" 
trade  which  was  so  much  talked  of  when  the  Severn  navigation  scheme  was  pro- 
moted and  subscribed  for. 

Another  feature  of  the  trade  worth  notice  is  the  difference  between  the  hewn  and 
sawn  wood  imported.  At  Cardiff  the  proportion  is  542^000  loads  of  hewn  against 
170,000  loads  of  sawn.  The  same  disparity  exists  at  Newport  and  Swansea.  Why? 
Because  of  the  large  quantity  of  pitwood,  which  is  included  in  the  ''hewn''  imports. 
At  all  other  ports  the  *'  sawn  "  imports  are  largely  in  excess.  The  inference  is,  that 
our  merchants  would  do  well  to  pay  more  attention  to  that  class  of  timber  which  is 
required  in  the  midland  towns.  The  pitwood  division  can  very  well  look  after  itself. 
So  much  coal  raised  requires  so  much  pitwood  imported.  It  is  different  with  the 
other  class  of  this  trade,  which  requires  competition  with  other  ports  to  develop 
it.  No  doubt  this  branch  is  coming  on.  Perhaps  the  removal  of  the  Westgate 
bridge  will  help  it,  perhaps  not. 

There  is  a  table  given  of  the  steady  progress  made  by  Cardiff  in  this  trade  for  seven 
years:  1888,432,000  loads;  1894,  712,000  loads.  At  the  same  ratio  another  similar 
period  will  put  Cardiff  close  at  the  heels  of  London,  with  nigh  1,200,000  loads; 
especially  if  we  consider  that  London  has  not  progressed  much  of  late  years  in  the 
timber  trade. 

The  principal  merchants  who  imported  at  Cardiff  last  year  were  as  follows : 

Loads. 

Messrs.  Alexander  &  Co 51,721 

Messrs.  Bland  &  Co 4^,014 

Messrs.  Robinson  &  C o 20, 347 

Messrs.  Morris  &  Smith 18,453 

Messrs.  Trayes  &  Co 13,629 

Above  was  for  wood  goods  exclusive  of  pitwood. 

Manchester  was  created  a  port  last  year,  and  is  set  down  for  an  import  of  timber 
of  35,734  loads.  This  is  for  foreign  trade.  But  the  total  deliveries,  including  coast- 
ing cargoes,  amounted  to  100,000  loads.  Of  course  it  is  odbvious  that  this  amount 
affects  Liverpool's  returns,  as  formerly  it  would  have  been  imported  into  and  within 
the  limits  of  that  port.  As  Manchester  trade  is  likely  to  increase,  it  is  therefore  the 
more  likely  that  Cardiff  will  keep  ahead  of  Liverpool  in  the  position  now  attained 
as  second  port  for  the  importation  of  all  wood  goods. 
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SWANSEA. 

{Bepart  of  Mr.  David  C,  Davies,  oommeroial  agent  at  Swansea,  Wales.) 

[Swansea,  like  Cardiff  and  many  other  towns  and  cities  in  the  British  Islands,  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity  that  has  sprung  into  commercial  importance  during  the 
present  century.  It  is  situated  on  the  Bristol  Channel  45  miles  west-northwest 
of  Cardiff;  and  216  miles  west  of  London.  It  possesses  a  good  harbor  with  exten- 
sive and  commodious  docks.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  principal  copper  works  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  imports  copper  ore  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  also 
tin,  iron,  steel,  zinc,  and  chemical  works.  Two-thirds  of  ail  the  tin  plate  manu- 
factured in  Great  Britain  is  made  here.  Its  exports  in  1893  included  1,289,861 
tons  of  coal  (including  coke  and  cinders),  249,561  tons  of  iron  and  steel,  137,308 
hundredweight  of  copper,  8,648,800  yards  of  cotton  goods,  and  chemical  products 
to  the  value  of  $766,990.  Population  in  1881,  76,430 ;  in  1891, 90,423 ;  and  in  1894, 
as  estimated  by  the  registrar-general,  95,399.] 

The  population  of  Swansea  being  some  100,000,  the  consumption  of 
nearly  all  the  products  named  in  your  circular  is  considerable. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Excepting  one  lot  of  about  twenty  horses  imported  by  the  street-car 
company  some  years  ago,  I  know  of  no  importation  of  American  horses 
except  an  occasional  well-bred  trotter. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  meat  in  Swansea  is  said  to  be  relatively 
large.  Of  the  total  business  done  by  local  meat  sellers  perhaps  one- 
fourtb  is  done  by  those  who  avowedly  sell  American  meat.  At  the 
other  shops,  which  ostensibly  sell  only  domestic  meat,  prices  range 
from  50  to  100  per  cent  higher  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
they  sell  considerable  American  meat  as  British.  Swansea  not  being 
one  of  the  ports  at  which  the  landing  of  live  stock  is  permitted,  exact 
Hgnres  are  not  obtainable. 

CHEESE,  FBUIT,   APPLES,  ETC. 

Of  the  cheese  consumed  perhaps  three-fourths  comes  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  is  sold  as  American.  If  any  butter  comes  from 
America  it  is  probably  sold  as  Irish  or  Danish.  The  proportion  of 
oleomargarine,  sold  as  such,  to  butter  is,  perhaps,  one  to  ten. 

A'pples  are,  I  think,  the  most  popular  American  product  sold  here. 
Last  November  a  small  coasting  vessel  brought  from  Liverpool  some 
150  barrels  of  American  apples,  and  these  were  sold  from  the  boat's 
deck  at  auction  the  day  after  their  arrival  for  from  $2.50  to  $3.25  per 
barrel.  One  of  the  leading  fruit  dealers  of  Swansea  has  estimated  that 
the  consumption  of  American  apples  in  Swansea  alone  would,  under 
favorable  conditions,  reach  200  barrels  a  week,  if  the  trade  were  pushed. 

Of  cotton  and  its  products  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  propor- 
tion comes  from  America,  as  none  is  imported  direct  to  Swansea.  This 
applies  equally  to  tobacco,  frnits,  liquors,  and  seeds.    Indeed,  the  direct 
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importation  of  all  food  products  from  the  United  States  during  1894 
was  but  2,001  tons,  an  increase,  however,  over  1893  of  1,423  tons,  and 
this  importation  consisted  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  of  wheat 


NEWPORT. 

(JReport  of  Mr,  W,  E.  Heard,  consular  agent  at  Newport,  Monfnouthshij-e,  JSngland,) 

[This  town,  one  of  several  of  the  same  name  in  England  and  Wales,  is  a  seaport  on 
the  Usk,  a  short  bat  deep  and  spacious  tidal  riyer  flowing  into  the  Severn.  It 
has  extensive  docks  and  wharves,  and  is  the  outlet  for  the  trade  of  a  rich  min- 
eral district.  It  has  iron  foundries,  engineering  works,  and  some  iron  and  steel 
shipbuilding.  Its  exports  in  1893  Included  1,859,518  tons  of  coal  and  5,327,700 
yards  of  cotton  goods,  and  its  imports  377,140  tons  of  iron  ore,  183,899  loads  of 
lumber,  and  47,321  hundredweight  of  wheat.  It  is  only  12  miles  northeast  of 
Cardiff.    Population  in  1881,  38,469;  in  1891, 54,695.] 

In  the  district  of  this  consular  agency  there  is  a  fair  consumption  of 
the  products  with  reference  to  which  I  am  invited  to  report. 

In  remarking  severally  on  the  products  mentioned,  I  will  point  out 
the  cases  in  which  consumers  depend  on  imports  for  their  supplies,  but 
at  the  outset  I  wish  to  state  that,  except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two 
cereals,  there  is  not  a  sufficient  outlet  for  the  products  to  warrant  a 
direct  importation  from  foreign  countries,  nor  are  the  facilities  for  con- 
veyance sufficiently  favorable  to  enable  our  importers  to  compete  with 
others  in  such  large  centers  as  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Hull,  and 
Southampton.  These  central  markets,  besides  possessiu  g  every  facility 
for  importing  regularly  and  frequently  in  large  quantities,  have  exten- 
sive areas  over  which  they  can  distribute  their  importations,  and  New- 
jiort  being  so  closely  connected  with  Loudon  and  Liverpool  both  by  rail 
and  coasting  steamers,  there  is  no  actual  necessity  for  direct  importa- 
tions from  abroad.  Most  of  the  cattle  which  find  a  sale  here  are  reared 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

There  is  no  direct  importation  of  foreign  cattle  to  this  port,  Bristol 
being  the  only  port  in  the  channel  possessing  a  license,  or  order  in 
council,  for  that  purpose. 

Borses  are  employed  in  large  numbers,  but  few  of  them  are  imported 
from  abroad,  those  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom  being  considered 
superior  to  any  foreign  animal  of  this  class. 

Sheep  of  British  rearing  are  the  kinds  mostly  to  be  found  for  sale  in 
the  markets  of  the  district. 

A  few  mules  are  employed,  but  it  is  mainly  in  the  hill  districts. 

GEREAXtS. 

The  importation  of  wheat  direct  from  abroad  is  very  limited.  Of 
late  years  it  has  chiefly  been  derived  from  the  Argentine  and  Uru- 
guayan Eepublics   and  from  the  Black  Sea.    During  last  year  the 
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quantity  thus  imported  was  38,920  hundredweight  from  the  Argentine 
Eepublic  and  14,300  hundredweight  from  Uruguay. 

The  local  supplies  of  corn,  oats,  and  barley,  other  than  those  grown 
in  the  country,  are  brought  from  other  markets  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  flour  consumed  is  chieflj^  the  grain  of  foreign  countries  ground 
in  this  district,  with  about  10  per  cent  of  flour  of  British  grain  added 
to  sweeten.  Flour  produced  in  the  United  States  is  brought  here  from 
the  chief  centers  before  mentioned. 

The  oat  and  corn  meal  consumed  is  either  produced  in  the  county  or 
brought  from  other  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Glucose  and  starch  of  British  manufacture  are  mostly  used. 

The  cheese  peculiar  to  this  county  and  commonly  known  as  "  Caer- 
philly" is  largely  consumed,  but  there  is  at  all  times  a  good  and  regu- 
lar demand  for  American  cheese. 

FRESH  AND  CANNED  MEATS,  BACON,  AND  LARD. 

The  fresh  meats  of  this  country  are  preferred,  as  they  are  believed 
to  contain  more  nutritious  properties  than  those  imported.  There  is, 
however,  a  good  demand  for  the  frozen  meats  imported  from  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  the  United  States,  and  the  Argentine  and  Uruguayan 
Kepublics — a  fact  that  is  no  doubt  due  to  their  cheapness. 

The  canned  meats  consumed  are  chiefly  brought  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  via  Liverpool  or  Bristol. 

The  hams  and  bacon  of  British  curing  are  preferred  in  this  district^ 
although  large  quantities  brought  from  the  United  States  are  consumed. 

Lard  is  made  in  the  county,  but  lard  and  oleomargarine  of  American 
origin  are  also  on  sale. 

Of  such  of  these  products  as  are  brought  from  abroad  there  is  no 
direct  importation.  They  are  purchased*  through  the  large  importing 
houses  at  other  English  ports. 

COTTON,  TOBACCOS,  AND  FRUITS. 

There  is  no  market  here  for  raw  cotton  or  for  cotton  seed.  The 
requirements  of  the  district  for  cotton-seed  oil,  oil  cake,  cottx)lene,  and 
other  compound  cooking  fats  made  from  cotton  seed  are  satisfied  by 
importations  from  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  other  ports. 

Manufactured  and  unmanufactured  tobaccos  reach  here  exclusively 
through  the  chief  centers  of  import  in  England.  The  varieties  imported 
fr*om  the  United  States  are  generally  preferred  and  most  largely  con- 
sumed. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  fresh  fruits.  The  earliest  brought  into 
the  market  are  chiefly  grown  in  the  south  of  France  or  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  Before  these  supplies  are  exhausted  the  home-grown  fruits  are 
ready  for  sale,  after  which  consignments  of  fruits  grown  in  the  British 
colonies,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries  are  received.    The 
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dried  and  canned  fruits  for  sale  in  the  district  are  mostly  preserved  in 
the  United  States  and  France. 

Of  nuts,  the  home-grown  varieties  are  preferred,  but  large  quantities 
of  Spanish  and  Brazil  nuts  are  brought  into  the  market. 

WINES  AND  BEERS. 

The  wines  mostly  consumed  are  those  of  France,  Germany,  Portugal, 
and  Spain,  but  the  red  wines  of  California,  the  Cape,  and  Australia 
are  becoming  increasingly  popular.  There  is  very  little  sale  for  foreign 
brandies.  The  chief  drink  in  the  district  is  beer.  There  are  numerous 
breweries  in  the  country  which  completely  monopolize  the  markets.  As 
they  produce  all  qualities  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  they  shut  out 
foreign  competition  (except  in  the  case  of  lager  beer)  almost  entirely. 
Official  records  show  that  during  the  year  1870  the  quantity  consumed 
was  30J  gallons  per  head  of  the  population.  From  that  year  to  1874  the 
quantity  varied,  averaging  27  gallons  per  head  per  annum.  From  1875 
there  was  again  a  gradual  increase  until  1893,  when  the  consumption 
reached  29J  gallons  per  head.  Of  cider,  the  homemade  is  preferred 
and  most  largely  consumed. 

The  requirements  of  the  district  with  respect  to  grass  and  other 
seeds  are  met  by  plentiful  supplies  of  British  production. 

TT 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  show  the  unimportance  of  the  direct 
imports  to  this  port  from  foreign  countries,  a  fact  which  makes  it  diffi- 
cult not  only  to  give  particulars  of  the  relative  quantities  of  foreign 
products  brought  to  the  district,  but  also  to  be  precise  in  stating  from 
what  country  they  come.  The  conclusion  may,  therefore,  be  drawn 
that,  with  respect  to  foreign  products,  the  district  is  controlled  by  the 
importations  ^.nd  stocks  at  the  chief  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  prices  paid  for  British  products  are  slightly  higher  than  for 
American,  the  latter  being  relatively  the  same  as  are  paid  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  other  foreign  countries,  for  which  the  following  are  the  present 
quotations: 

Cattle per  pound..  $0.10'®  $0.17 

Sheop do 13®     .18 

Wheat percental..     LOT'S)   1.26 

Corn do 1.00 

Flour per  sack  of  280  pounds. .     4. 14 '2)  5.  JJ5 

Cheese per  112  pounds..  11.92'3>12. 17 

Butter do...-  14. 60®  24. 33 

Beef per 304  pounds..  15. 21  ^  17. 76 

Hams per  112  pounds..    9. 49'®  10. 88 

Bacon do 7.06®  7.30 

Lard do....     8.39®  8.86 

Margarin do 7.78®14.60 

Cotton  cake.- per  ton..  17. 66®  23. 52 
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LONDONDERR7. 

(Report  of  Mr.  P.  T.  Rodfjer,  consular  agent  at  Londonderry,  Ireland.) 

[Loudonderry  is  a  seaport  iu  the  north  of  Ireland,  80  miles  uorth-uorthwest  of 
Belfast.  It  has  a  safe  and  commodious  harbor.  The  mauufacture  of  linen  is  the 
staple  industry  of  the  city,  but  there  are  also  iron  foundries,  sawmills,  flouring 
mills,  many  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  some  shipbuilding.  Population  in 
1881,  29,162;  In  1891,  32,893.] 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  make  a  satisfactory  report  from  a  port  situ- 
ated as  is  that  of  Londonderry,  for  the  reason  that  although  it  has  a 
considerable  coasting  trade,  its  merchants  import  very  little  direct  from 
the  United  States,  but  receive  the  greater  part^^of  the  various  goods 
they  handle  from  importers  in  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  London.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions,  therefore,  the  articles  specified  in  the  circular 
of  December  24,  1894,  will  have  been  reported  from  one  or  another  of 
the  consular  officers  stationed  at  the  aforesaid  ports.  I  will,  however, 
give  you  such  information  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  on  the  different 
subjects  mentioned. 

ANIMALS. 

There  are  no  animals  of  any  kind  imported  here  from  the  United 
States;  nor  do  I  know  of  dressed  meat  being  brought  into  the  port. 
The  farmers  here  devote  themselves  in  a  great  measure  to  raising 
cattle  for  export  to  England  and  Scotland,  after  supplying  the  require- 
ments of  the  district. 

CEREALS. 

(a)  Wheat. — ^There  was  only  one  cargo  of  wheat  received  direct 
from  the  United  States  in  1894,  for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  floui* 
mills  of  this  district  have  either  closed  altogether  or  have  been  con- 
verted to  other  uses,  owing,  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  millers  here  are 
unable  to  compete  successfully  with  America  in  the  production  of  flour. 

(b)  Flour. — ^There  were  large  importations  of  flour  direct  to  the  port 
of  Londonderry  from  San  Francisco,  Astoria,  and  other  United  States 
ports  in  the  years  1891, 1892,  and  1893.  In  1891  there  was  altogether, 
**direct  and  coastwise,"  21,495  tons;  in  1892,  27,689  tons;  and  in  1893, 
26,184  tons,  of  which  85  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States,  about  10 
per  cent  from  Canada,  and  5  per  cent  from  the  continent  of  Europe. 

There  was  no  direct  importation  of  flour  in  1894,  owing  to  the  depres- 
sion in  trade,  which  has  resulted  in  the  failure  of  many  importers  to 
meet  their  liabilities.  The  end  of  1893  found  many  of  them  holding 
large  stocks.*  Those  stocks  they  have  been  endeavoring  to  reduce  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  and  I  think  their  efforts  have  been  attended  with 
such  success  that  we  shall  have  a  renewed  demand  for  flour  in  the 
coming  year.  I  can  not  ascertain  the  quantity  which  came  into  this 
port  coastwise  in  1894,  as,  coming  from  Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  no 
report  was  made  of  it  at  the  custom-house.    There  are  four  or  five  of 
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the  surrounding  counties  supplied  from  Londonderry,  and  as  the  inhab- 
itants depend  largely  on  flour  as  an  article  of  food,  the  quantity  used 
will  in  my  opinion  go  on  increasing. 

(c)  Corn. — There  has  been  no  corn  imported  into  Londonderry  from 
the  United  States  since  January  20, 1893,  when  the  firm  of  William 
McCorkle  &  Go.  brought  1,000  tons  as  part  cargo  from  Baltimore,  Md. 
and  David  Watt  &  Co.,  distillers,  brought  600  tons  of  mixed  com  and 
wheat  for  distilling  purposes.  The  corn  which  now  comes  into  London- 
derry is  principally  from  the  Dauubian  ports  of  Boumania. 

(d)  Oats  and  barley. — Oats  and  barley  for  distillery  purposes  are 
received  from  some  of  the  more  southerly  counties  of  Ireland,  and  large 
quantities  of  oats  are  grown  in  this  and  the  neighboring  counties  to  be 
made  into  meal  for  home  consumption  and  for  export  with  whole  oats 
to  Scotland.    There  is  very  little  barley  grown  here. 

(e)  Meal,  ^^oat  or  corn.^ — I  am  not  aware  of  meal  being  imported, 
here,  the  local  production  being  in  excess  of  the  local  consumption. 
The  oat  crop  was  large  last  season  and  prices  are  low. 

(/)  Olucose. — I  have  never  known  glucose  to  be  used  here. 

{g)  Starch. — There  is  a  large  quantity  of  starch  used  here  for  laundry 
work,  in  connection  with  the  extensive  shirt  manufactories,  of  which 
industry  Londonderry  is  the  center  for  the  British  Islands.  It  is  chiefly 
made  in  Belgium  from  rice  imported  from  India.  Starch  made  of  flour 
is  but  little  used  here,  if  at  all,  and  none  is  imported  from  the  United 
States.  There  are  some  flour-starch  manufactories  in  London,  but  their 
product  does  not  reach  this  city. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

(a)  Cheese. — ^The  chief  supplies  of  cheese  to  this  market  come  from 
England  and  Scotland,  with  a  small  percentage  from  Canada;  none 
comes  direct  from  the  United  States. 

(b)  Butter. — This  is  a  butter-producing  country,  the  farmers  not  only 
supplying  the  home  demand  but  contributing  a  large  percentage  of 
what  is  sold  in  the  English  and  Scotch  markets.  That  made  here  is 
generally  good  and  of  moderate  price.  It  varies  in  the  season  from  12 
to  25  cents  per  pound.  In  some  of  the  larger  centers  there  is  a  large 
consumption  of  Danish  butter,  which  stands  high  in  public  estimation 
and  costs  from  30  to  40  cents  per  pound. 

MEATS. 

(a)  Fresh  meats. — What  I  have  said  with  regard  to  live  animals 
applies  equally  to  fresh  meats,  none  coming  to  this  district.  The  farm- 
ers not  only  raise  sufficient  for  local  requirements,  but  are  also  able  to 
export  cattle  in  large  numbers. 

(b)  Canned  meats. — ^These  are  generally  imported  into  Glasgow,  Liv- 
erpool, and  London,  and  there  sold  by  brokers  to  dealers  all  over  the 
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country.  I  can  not  ascertain  the  quantities,  but  they  must  be  very 
large,  as  all  the  grocery  and  provision  stores  seem  to  be  packed  with 
them,  even  to  those  of  remote  villages.  The  goods  come  from  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  'Sew  York,  and  other  places  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  also  received  from  Toronto,  Canada,  and  from  Sew  Zealand  and 
other  parts  of  Australasia. 

(e)  Hams. — (See  next  paragraph.) 

{d)  Bacfyn. — ^The  remarks  that  apply  to  hams  will  apply  equally 
to  bacon,  viz,  that  there  are  annually  imported  from  the  United  States 
ioto  this  port,  via  Olasgow  and  Liverpool,  about  600  tons,  of  which  300 
tons  come  from  Chicago  and  the  remainder  chiefly  from  Missouri  and 
Ohio,  with  a  small  quantity  from  Kentucky,  There  are  some  pretty 
large  curing  establishments  here,  and  as  hogs  are  raised  in  considerable 
immbers  in  the  district  the  market  is  well  supplied.  Large  quantities 
of  hams  and  bacon  are  cured  here, the  homegrown  selling  at  from  6  to 
8  cents  per  pound  higher  than  the  products  imported  from  America. 

There  are  large  quantities  of  Irish  raised  and  cured  bacon  and  hams 
exported  from  this  district  to  England  and  Scotland,  where  they  stand 
higher  in  favor  than  do  similar  commodities  imported  from  any  other 
country, 

(e)  Lard. — It  is  calculated  that  between  30  and  40  tons  of  lard  are 
used  annually  in  this  district,  about  two-thirds  being  American  and  the 
remainder  Irish,  the  latter  produced  almost  entirely  in  the  district.  A 
portion  of  the  local  production  is  shipped  away  to  other  parts  of  the 
country.  A  good  deal  of  the  American  lard  comes  here  in  1  and  2 
pound  tins  and  in  wooden  buckets  containing  about  28  pounds. 

The  price  of  Irish  lard  is  from  50  to  55  shillings  ($12.17  to  $13.38) 
per  hundredweight  of  112  pounds,  while  that  of  American  lard  is  from 
38  to  45  shillings  ($9.25  to  $10.95)  per  hundredweight  The  American 
is  largely  ased  by  bakers  fo^  pastry,  confectionery,  etc.,  and  also  by 
druggists  in  making  up  compounds  where  such  is  required. 

(/)  Oleomargarine. — I  do  not  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  any  oleomar- 
garine comes  to  this  district. 

COTTON. 

(a)  Raw  cotton,  cotton  seed. — None  of  the  products  of  raw  cotton  or 
cotton  seed  are  brought  into  this  district. 

(h)  Cotton-seed  oil. — ^A  very  small  quantity  comes  from  Glasgow  and 
Liverpool,  and  is  used  by  druggists  for  medicinal  purposes. 

(c)  Oil  cake. — ^About  5,000  tons  of  oil  cake  were  brought  into  this 
district  in  1894,  of  which  1,000  tons  came  direct  from  New  Orleans 
(besides  800  tons  from  the  same  place  at  the  end  of  1893),  only  about 
15  tons  being  of  English  make.  The  bulk  comes  from  Egypt  and 
India. 

{d)  Oottolene  does  not  seem  to  be  known  here. 
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TOBACCO. 

(a)  Unmanufactured. — There  are  three  firms  in  Londonderry  that 
man  ofacture  tobacco.  They  import  from  London  annually  an  average  of 
100  hogsheads,  weighing  about  1,350  pounds  each.  All  this  tobacco 
comes  from  the  United  States. 

(b)  Manufactured. — There  is  a  large  consumption  of  manufactured 
tobacco,  but  as  it  is  brought  here  from  London,  Liverpool,  Belfast,  and 
Glasgow  in  cases  and  distributed  all  over  the  country  to  the  vendors, 
I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  exact  quantities,  the  duty  being  paid 
by  the  manufacturers  and  not  entered  at  the  custom-house  here. 

There  are  some,  but  not  many,  boxes  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  received 
from  New  York  and  Richmond,  Va.,  but  as  they  also  come  via  the  potts 
before  mentioned,  the  duty  is  paid  previous  to  their  arrival  here.  The 
principal  supply  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  comes  from  Cuba  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,. 

FRUITS. 

(a)  Fresh  fruits. — There  are  imported  indirectly  about  1,000  barrels 
of  American  apples,  the  average  value  per  barrel  being  about  *4. 

There  are  also  about  5,000  boxes  of  oranges  brought  here  annually, 
of  which  only  about  100  come  from  Florida,  the  principal  sources  of 
snpply  being  Jaffa  and  Barcelona.  Some  bunches  of  bananas  come 
from  New  Orleans,  but  not  many. 

{b)  Dried  fruits. — Dried  apples  come  here  in  boxes  of  60  pounds 
each.  About  200  of  such  boxes  are  received  annually,  and  about  100 
boxes  each  of  dried  apricots  and  peaches,  the  prices  averaging  $5  per 
box.    These  all  come  from  the  United  States. 

{c)  Canned  fruits. — These,  like  canned  meats,  are  imported  into  the 
country  in  very  large  quantities,  and  are  sent  to  brokers  in  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  and  other  large  centers,  and  by  them  distributed  to  vendors 
all  over  the  country.  They  are  much  used  for  making  dishes  and  con- 
fections where  fruit  is  required.  They  comprise  apples,  apricots,  pears, 
peaches,  pineapples,  tomatoes,  etc.,  and  are  packed  largely  at  San 
Francisco,  Sacramento,  San  Jose,  and  other  California  points,  and  in 
some  of  the  Western  States. 

(d)  Kuts.—^o  nuts  come  from  the  United  States  to  this  district. 
The  supply  is  mostly  from  Spain  and  to  a  small  extent  from  BraziL 

LIQUORS. 

Winesy  brandies^  beer^  and  cider. — The  sherry  used  here  is  from  Spain, 
the  port  from  Portugal,  and  the  champagne  and  brandies  from  France. 
The  beer  is  brewed  in  England  and  Scotland,  with  some  lager  beer 
imported  from  Germany.  Nearly  all  the  cider  comes  from  Devonshire 
in  England.  Whisky  is  made  here  in  large  quantities  and  exported  all 
over  the  world.  I  have  not  seen  any  American  champagne  or  cider  in 
this  country.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  it  were  in  troduced  at  a  reason- 
able price  a  ready  market  could  be  found  for  the  better  qualities. 
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SEEDS. 

(a)  Clover  and  other  grass  seeds. — Clover  seed  is  largely  imported  from 
the  United  States  tod&lasgow,  Hull,  Leith,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Lon- 
don, and  from  these  places  the  provinces  are  supplied,  Londonderry 
taking  about  50  tons  of  American  red  clover  at  a  cost  of  about  $7  per 
100  pounds.  About  5  tons  of  timothy  seed  come  to  Londonderry  from 
the  United  States,  that  and  the  clover  nearly  all  coming  from  Ohio 
and  other  Western  States.  Timothy  at  present  is  worth  about  $5  per 
100  pounds.  The  chief  supplies  of  clover  seed  come  from  Canada, 
France,  and  Germany. 

(b)  Flaxseed, — I  have  seen  no  American  flaxseed  in  this  market, 
although  I  am  informed  that  about  600  tons  were  imported  into  Liver- 
pool last  year  and  crushed  to  make  oil  cake. 


NOTE  ON  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

The  following  is  mostly  compiled  from  publications  of  the  Geodetic  and  Coast 
Survey  of  the  United  States. 

The  Constitution  of  tho  (Jnited  States  provides  that  Congress  *^  shall  fix  the  stand- 
ard of  weights  and  measures.''  The  customary  weights  and  moasures  of  the  coun- 
try are  derived  from  those  which  were  lawful  during  colonial  times,  and  are  almost 
entirely  of  English  origin.  Much  interest  was  shown  on  the  subjectin  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  that  time,  especially  by  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson^  who  recommended  action  by  Congress  in  that  direction.  Up  to 
1828  there  had  been  no  legislation  on  the  subject,  but  an  act  was  passed  that  year 
that  a  certain  piece  of  brass,  now  known  as  the  troy  pound,  should  constitute  the 
standard  by  means  of  which  the  coinage  of  the  United  States  should  be  regulated. 
In  1836  an  act  was  passed  which  provided  that  a  full  set  or  copy  of  the  standards 
of  weights  and  measures,  as  provided  by  the  Treasury  Departnieut  for  the  use 
of  the  customs  service,  shoald  be  prepared  in  tlie  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Weights  and  Measures  and  delivered  to  the  goveruor  of  each  State  in  the  Union. 
This  was  done,  and  went  far  toward  procuring  uniiorniity  in  the  standards.  1'he 
primary  yard  and  pound  adopted  by  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government 
soon  became  practlcivlly  the  standards  of  the  whole  country. 

The  metric  system  is  based  on  the  ten-millionth  part  of  a  quadrant. of  a  merid- 
ian measured  by  calculation  from  the  north  pole  to  the  equator,  as  explained  by 
a  diagram  of  the  system  printed  on  the  back  of  this  report.  The  superior  char- 
acter of  this  system,  both  for  its  simplicity  and  Hcientilic  precision,  was  recoguized 
at  an  early  day  by  those  who  were  interest^ed  in  the  subject  of  weii^hts  and  nieas- 
nree  in  this  country,  and,  after  much  agitation  on  the  subject,  Couijress,  in  July, 
1866,  passed  the  important  act  by  which  the  metric  system  of  wei^^hts  and  nieas- 
nrea  is  authorized  and  mrado  lawful  throughout  the  United  States;  and  about  the 
same  time,  to  further  the  practical  use  of  this  system,  Con;,^r<'s8  passed  a  joint  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  distribute  to  each  State  of  the 
Union  a  set  of  metric  standards  of  weights  and  measures,  which  was  done. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  standards  for  whieh  have  been  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  the  highest  refiuirenients  of  metrological  science,  has 
received  the  approval  of  the  civilized  world,  and  Congress  has  for  many  years 
authorized  and  sustained  the  participation  on  the  part  of  tlie  United  States  (jov- 
emment  in  all  the  operations  which  the  Inteiuational  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures  advocated; 

Our  present  system  of  weights  and  measnres  has  for  its  sole  reeonmuMnlatiou 
that  it  has  been  in  common  use  for  many  years.  It  is  irrational  in  theory,  irksome 
in  practice,  and  has  been  condemned  by  all  who  have  bad  ])ractice  in  the  use  of 
weights  and  measurefli  Furthermore,  it  has  never  been  authorized  or  made  hiwful 
by  act  of  Congress,  and  is  almost  without  authorization  in  the  history  of  Congres- 
sional leg^islatiom 
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2.8877  hushels. 
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1.0667  quarts. 
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0.338  flnid  onnce. 
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=   1.60986  kilometers. 
-.  0.914492  meter. 
=  a304801  meter. 
:  26.4001  millimeters. 
=  2.^9  square  kilometers, 
r  0.4047  hectare. 
=  9.29  square  decimeters. 
:  0.45859  kilogram. 
=  64.7989  milligrams. 
=  0.35239  hectoliter. 
=  3.78543  Uters. 
=  0.02832  cubic  meter. 

DIFFEEENCE  BETWEEN  tJNlTED  STATES  AND  BBITIS;9  MEASTJBE& 

1  Imperial  bushel  equals  2,218.192  cubic  inches. 

1  Winchester  bushel  (used  in  United  States)  equals  2,160.42  cuUe  inches. 

1  Imperial  gallon  equals  277.274  cubic  inches. 

1  wine  gallon  (as  used  in  United  States)  equals  231  cubic  inches. 

BULES. 

1.  To  reduce  Imperial  bushels  to  Winchester  bushels^  multiply  the  number  of  imperial 

bushels  by  1.03152. 

2.  To  reduce  Winchester  bushels  to  Imperial  bushels,  multiply  the  number  of  Winchester 
bushels  by  0.969447. 

3.  To  reduce  Imperial  gallons  to  United  States  wine  gallons,  multiply  the  ntunbar  of 
Imperial  gaUons  by  1.20C32. 

4.  To  reduce  United  States  wine  gallons  to  Imperial  gallons,  multiply  the  number  of  wine 
gaUons  by  0.833111. 
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LIVERPOOL. 

(Bepin't  of  Mr,  James  Neal,  consul  at  Liverpool,) 

[Liverpool  is  the  second  city  and  seaport  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Biver  Mersey,  aboat  4  miies  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Irish  Sea.  It  is  about  185  miles  from  London  and  39  miles  from  the  newly 
created  port  of  Manchester.  The  city  has  had  a  rapid  and  recent  growth,  and 
next  to  London  is  the  chief  seaport  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Immense  docks  lie 
along  both  sides  of  the  Mersey,  with  a  length  of  8  miles  and  with  a  wharf  or 
quay  space  of  90  miles.  In  connection  with  the  river  is  the  famous  floating 
landing  stage,  haviug  a  length  of  2,063  feet,  resting  upon  pontoons,  which  rise 
and  fall  with  the  tide.  Its  total  aggregate  tonnage,  entered  and  cleared,  is 
smaller  than  that  of  London.  The  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels  entered 
and  cleared  at  Liverpool  amounted  to  4,997,251  tons  in  1894,  as  against  4,588,231 
tons  in  1893  and  5,206,116  tons  in  1892.  During  the  same  period  the  tynnage  of 
vessels  at  the  port  of  Southampton  increased  from  822,348  tons  in  1892  to  1,111,983 
tons  in  1894.  In  Manchester,  which  was  created  a  customs  port  on  January  1, 
1894,  the  tonnage  amounted  to  193,311  tons  during  that  year.  Cotton  holds  the 
chief  place  among  its  imports,  followed  by  the  cereals,  live  stock,  provisions, 
fruits,  hides,  palm  and  olive  oil,  wine,  spirits,  tobacco,  petroleum,  etc.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  are  cotton  fabrics,  machinery  of  all  kinds,  woolens, 
chemicals,  and  all  classes  of  manufactures.  The  industries  are  varied,  and 
include  machine  shops,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  chemical  works,  sugar  refiner- 
ies, brewing,  rope  making,  etc.  Since  the  completion  and  opening  of  the  Man- 
chester ship  canal  and  the  construction  of  the  huge  dry  dock  and  vast  harbor 
work  at  Southampton,  the  city  of  Liverpool  has  been  driven  to  the  improvement 
of  its  commercial  facilities  and  the  reduction  of  its  fireight  and  other  charges 
affecting  her  maritime  interests.  The  value  of  the  total  imports  into  the  port  of 
Liverpool  amounted  to  $462,981,154  in  1894,  as  against  $475,463,016  in  1893  and 
$532,138,892  in  1892.  During  the  same  period  the  imports  into  the  port  of 
Southampton  showed  an  increase  from  $39,929,535  in  1892,  to  $49,337,832  in  1893 
and  $47,506,597  in  1894.  Exports  similarly  show  a  decrease  for  Liverpool  and  an 
increase  for  Southampton,  the  figures  in  detaU  being  $502,781,449,  $464,059,453, 
and  $431,664,248  for  the  former  port,  and  $37,639,827,  $43,446,029,  and  $45,748,234 
for  the  latter,  during  the  years  1892, 1893,  and  1894,  respectively.  For  the  port 
of  Manchester  the  imports  amounted  to  $13,578,162  and  the  exports  to  $20,091,583 
for  1894.  The  population  is  estimated  for  the  year  1894  at  507,230.  According 
to  the  census  of  1891  it  was  then  517,951,  and  in  1881  it  was  552,508,  a  decrease 
of  6.3  per  cent  from  1881  to  1891.] 
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There  is  a  very  large  consumptiou  in  this  consular  district  of  nearly 
all  the  products  referred  to  in  the  circular,  and,  generally  speaking, 
there  are  very  few  criticisms  offered.  Outside  of  cotton  and  provisions 
the  condition  seems  to  be  all  that  is  required. 

OATTLE  AND   SHEEP. 

With  regard  to  the  consumption  of  animal  food  I  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  exact  information  as  to  the  quantities  consumed  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  therefore  the  figures  given  are  based  on  the  whole  of  Gr&kt 
Britain. 

The  last  complete  returns  are  those  for  1892,  and  the  total  weight  of 
meat  consumed  from  all  sources  is  estimated  as  follows: 

Cwte. 

Beef  and  veal:  British 13,241,460 

Beef  and  yeal:  Foreign 6,409,200 

Mutton  and  lamb:  British r ,     7,713,6^ 

Mutton  and  Iamb :  Foreign 1,814,160 

The  term  "foreign"  includes  importations  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
dressed  meat  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  Argentina,  Australasia, 
and  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  proportion  of  British  and  foreign 
produce  consumed  in  1892  was  as  follows: 

Cattle  and  beef:  67  per  cent  British;  33  per  cent  foreign.    Sheep 
and  mutton:  81  per  cent  British;  19  per  cent  foreign. 
The  number  of  live  cattle  imported  in  1894  was  as  follows : 

From  United  states 381,657 

From  Canada 80,460 

From  other  countries ." 10, 227 

Total  number  of  head 472, 334 

Sheep  and  lambs  were  imported  in  1894: 

From  United  states 198,138 

From  Canada 136,690 

From  other  countries 149, 936 

Total  number  of  head 484,764 

Meat  is  sold  wholesale,  as  a  general  rule,  by  weight,  and  the  average 
price  per  pound  for  the  past  few  years  was  as  follows: 

Cont«. 

Best  British  and  United  States  cattle 1H®12 

Present  prices,  best  British  and  United  States  cattle,  April,  1895, 

owing  to  high  supplies 13  ^134 

Best  British  sheep 14  ®18 

Foreign  sheep 10  '2)14 

These  prices  are  for  dressed  weight,  including  offal,  and  are  regu- 
lated by  the  quality  of  the  meat.  The  standard  of  quality  of  importa- 
tions is,  first.  United  States j  second,  Canadian;  third,  other  countries. 

From  inquiries  made  in  the  trade  I  find  there  are  no  criticisms 
regarding  United  States  cattle.  Taken  as  a  whole  they  are  superior 
to  native  cattle,  because  the  latter  include  a  largo  number  of  immature 
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and  young  animals  slaughtered  for  food,  and  also  a  greater  proportion 
of  old  animals. 

Sheep  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries  do  not  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  thisr  country,  lacking  taste  and  tenderness,  and 
it  is  suggested  by  experienced  men  here  that  this  might  be  greatly 
improved  by  shipping  the  sheep  younger,  say  one  to  two  years  old. 
The  total  number  of  cattle  imported  into  Great  Britain  and  slaughtered 
on  arrival  was,  in  1894,  472,334  head,  of  which  216,000  were  landed  at 
this  port.  Twenty  per  cent  of  this  number  was  probably  consumed 
in  Liverpool  and  the  neighborhood,  the  remainder  being  distributed 
throughout  England  and  Wales  to  the  various  large  centers  of  popula- 
tion, the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts. 

TOBACCO. 

There  are  no  statistics  that  I  can  find  showing  the  consumption  of 
tobacco  in  any  particular  district,  and  I  am  therefore  unable  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  to  give  the  consumption  in  this  consular  district, 
which  must,  however,  be  very  large.  The  consumers  of  this  article  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  importations  for  their  supplies,  the  United 
States  furnishing  the  major  portion.  Tobacco  is  sold  by  sample,  the 
prices  reahzed  for  American  being  from  3  cents  to  30  cents  per  pound. 
Other  growths  vary  in  price,  bringing  in  some  instances  as  high  as 
$1.94  to  $2.19  per  pound,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
used.  The  qualities  of  the  United  States  and  other  tobaccos  are  so 
different  as  to  preclude  a  comparison  of  any  value. 

The  only  criticisms  are  that  generally  the  selections  of  quality  and 
colors  in  American  tobaccos  are  not  as  carefully  made  as  they  might  be, 
and  the  only  recommendations  made  by  the  trade  are  that  more  uni- 
formity in  every  cask  should  be  aimed  at,  so  that  it  may  be  of  one 
character  and  color  throughout;  that  it  should  be  packed  thoroughly 
dry  when  intended  for  consumption  in  this  country  and  altogether  free 
from  either  heated  or  bulk-heated  leaves. 

FRUITS. 

Apples, — The  American  fresh  fruits  consumed  in  this  district  are 
principally  apples,  with  a  few  Florida  oranges.  Tbere  are  scarcely  any 
dried  fruits  consumed  excepting  a  small  quantity  of  dried  apples.  There 
are,  however,  large  importations  of  canned  fruits,  including  peaches, 
pears,  apricots,  and  tomatoes.    The  consumption  of  nuts  is  very  small. 

Large  quantities  of  apples  are  received  from  various  countries  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  but  the  importations  therefrom  appear  to  be 
regulated  by  the  size  of  the  apple  crop  in  the  United  States.  When 
the  latter  is  small,  comparatively  little  is  sent  here,  and  consequently 
the  supply  is  forthcoming  from  other  countries.  When  the  crop  is 
large,  immense  quantities  are  shipped  to  this  port,  and  the  receipts 
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from  tbe  European  Continent  correspondingly  decrease.  The  apples 
received  from  the  United  States  are  of  the  finest  quality  and  command 
the  highest  prices.  They  are  sold  mostly  at  auction  by  the  barrel, 
which  contains  about  two  and  a  half  bushels  of  fruit.  I  am  unable  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  American  apples  received  here,  for  the  reason 
that  large  quantities  of  Canadian  apples  come  to  this  country  via 
United  States  ports  and  are  treated  for  statistical  purposes  as  ship- 
ments from  the  United  States,  and  no  official  record  is  kept,  so  far  as 
1  have  been  able  to  learn,  of  the  quantity  received  from  each  country 
separately.    The  total  importation  from  all  ports  was  as  follows: 

January  1  to  May,  1894  (end  of  the  season) 50,066 

August  to  December  31, 1S94 633,022 

The  term  ^'American  apples"  covers  those  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  when  the  apples  are  side  by  side  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish the  difference  between  the  Canadian  and  the  American,  provided 
the  conditions  of  packing  are  the  same.  There  are  no  adverse  criticisms 
offered  against  the  packing.  Shippers  and  packers  are  fully  acquainted 
with  the  requirements  and  demands  of  this  market,  and  therefore  they 
make  up  and  pack  their  fruits  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  the  demand 
of  the  trade  and  realize  the  best  prices.  It  is  chiefly  owing  to  their 
superior  packing  that  American  apples  realize  such  good  prices  here. 
They  are  packed  in  regular  sizes  and  dry  condition,  with  the  result  that 
when  exposed  for  sale  here  they  always  sell  readily  at  the  best  prices, 
which,  compared  with  those  for  apples  from  continental  countries, 
average  about  10  per  cent  higher.  The  apples  from  European  coun- 
tries are  badly  packed  in  all  kinds  of  packages,  such  as  hampers,  and 
on  arrival,  although  the  distance  of  travel  is  short,  they  are  in  a  very 
bad  condition,  entirely  on  account  of  the  bad  packing. 

Pears. — ^About  four  years  ago  several  experimental  shipments  of 
California  pears  were  made  to  this  port  from  San  Francisco.  They 
were  well  packed  and  forwarded  from  the  Pacific  Coast  by  special  fast 
cars  to  New  York  and  thence  by  quick  steamer  to  Liverpool.  On  arrival 
the  fruit  was  in  a  very  good  and  salable  condition,  but  reached  here  in 
August  and  September,  at  a  time  when  the  French  pears — ^the  William 
and  Duchess — were  on  the  market,  which  being  of  good  quality  and  much 
less  in  cost  than  the  California  fruit,  there  was  difficulty  experienced 
in  selling  the  latter,  owing  to  the  high  price  necessitated  by  the 
expense  of  carrying  it  over  6,000  miles. 

If  such  pears  arrive  here  during  October  and  November,  as  soon  as 
the  English  and  French  pears  are  out,  there  may  be  a  better  chance  of 
realizing  the  prices  required;  but  there  is  no  certainty  of  this,  as  fruit 
out  of  season  is  a  very  venturesome  article  of  commerce.  So  far  as  the 
pears  were  concerned,  they  were  certainly  good  and  retained  their 
flavor,-  but  unless  they  can  be  put  on  the  market  as  cheaply  as 
domestic  or  French  fruit  a  good  business  in  them  can  not  result 
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CEREALS  AND  PRODUCTS. 

Wheat  and  flour, — There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  these  arti- 
cles, amoanting  to  about  85,000  quarters  weekly  of  foreign  wheat  and 
about  30,000  to  35,000  sacks  of  foreign  flour.  Of  this  about  45  per  cent 
of  the  wheat  and  90  per  cent  of  the  flour  come  from  the  United  States. 

Maize  or  Indian  corn, — The  consumption  weekly  is  about  40,000 
quarters,  of  which  the  proportion  of  American  varies  from  50  per  cent 
to  75  per  cent,  according  to  the  plentifnlness  or  failure  of  the  United 
States  crop. 

Oats  and  barley, — These  articles  are  largely  used  and  considerable 
quantities  of  both  are  imported,  although  both  are  extensively  grown 
in  this  country.  Oats  come  to  Liverpool  chiefly  from  Canada  and  Eus- 
sia,  and  barley  from  Eussia.  The  present  value  here  for  United  States 
white  oats  is  about  44  cents  to  48  cents  for  45  pounds,  and  of  United 
States  barley  about  48  cents  to  52  cents  per  60  pounds,  the  American 
bringing  higher  prices  than  Eussian.  'So  defects  are  charged  against 
American  oats  and  barley,  but  it  is  desirable  that  both  be  well  cleaned 
and  of  good  natural  weight. 

Oatmeal, — ^This  article  is  generally  ia  demand,  and  is  imported  in  con- 
siderable quantities  irom  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  now 
worth  $4.86  per  240  pounds,  and,  as  a  rule,  gives  satisfaction. 

Olueose. — For  this  article  there  is  a.  good  consumption.  Solid  glu- 
cose is  largely  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  but  the  whole  amount 
of  this  article  in  liquid  form  is  imported  from  Holland,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States,  that  from  Holland  and  Germany  being  more  valu- 
able than  the- product  of  the  United  States,  which,  however,  gives 
satisfaction,  an4  being  lower  in  price  (present  value  about  $1.94  to 
$2.43  per  112  pounds)  meets  with  a  good  demand,  especially  when 
sugar  is  dear. 

Starch. — ^This  article  is  largely  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  but  it 
is  also  freely  imported  from  Holland,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 
All  the  imported  starches  are  sold  for  a  much  lower  price  than  the 
home  manufactured  article,  but  of  the  imported  starches  those  from 
the  Continent  of  Europe  generally  bring  considerably  more  than  the 
American  varieties,  because  the  former  are  frequently  made  up  for  the 
retail  market,  whereas  the  latter  are  generally  not  made  up  and  have 
to  be  sold  to  wholesale  firms  to  be  repacked  for  the  retail  market. 
American  starch  is  approved  and  its  lower  price  answers  a  useful  pur- 
pose. The  present  price  of  American  is  about  $2.43  to  $2.67  per  112 
pounds. 

PROVISIONS. 

B€toon  and  hams. — ^There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  these  prod- 
ucts, so  much  so  that  consumers  depend  t.o  a  large  extent  upon  these 
importations,  more  so  in  summer  than  in  winter.    Outside  of  the 
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domestic  produce  the  major  portion  of  the  supply  comes  from  America 
(inehidiug  Canada)  and  Denmark.  Prices  depend  on  the  state  of  the 
market,  frequently  varying  from  day  to  day.  Owing  to  the  fluctuations 
which  have  of  late  years  characterized  the  movements  and  values  of 
meats  of  various  countries,  it  is  ditflcult  to  speak  with  exactness  as  to 
whether  the  prices  paid  for  American  bacon  and  ham»  are  relatively 
higher  or  lower  than  those  paid  for  similar  products  from  other  coun- 
€ries,  but  it  may  be  stated  briefly  that  owing  to  the  superior  whiteness 
and  solidity  of  the  Canadian  wheat  and  pea  fed  meats  they  realize 
here  on  an  average  97  cents  to  $1.21  per  hundredweight  more  than  the 
same  cuts  that  are  packed  in  and  shipped  from  the  United  States. 

From  the  association  representing  the  trade  I  learn  that  the  principal 
criticism  to  be  made  on  hog  meats  packed  in  the  United  S£ates  is  that 
of  insufficient  cure,  more  especially  as  regards  hams  and  shoulders,  the 
bulk  of  which,  they  state,  is  merely  put  into  sweet  pickle,  partially 
dried,  and  then  boxed  and  borax  sprinkled  over  it.  In  winter,  while 
the  temperature  is  low,  this  treatment  is  generally  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  meats  in  good  condition  during  transit  to  this  country  and 
while  they  are  being  marketed  here  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  but 
in  summer  time  it  is  wholly  defective  as  a  mode  of  cure,  and  is  the  means 
of  placing  large  quantities  of  slimy  and  otherwise  unconditioned  goods 
on  the  market,  only  to  depress  the  values  of  perfect  parcels  of  meats 
which  arrive  here  from  Canadian  and  other  packing  centers,  where  the 
cure  is  more  suited  to  the  season  and  to  the  intense  heat  generated  in 
the  holds  of  steamers  which  carry  the  meats  to  this  country. 

The  association  referred  to  makes  the  following  recommendations: 
That  all  meats,  especially  hams  and  shoulders,  in  the  first  place,  should 
be  perfectly  drained  after  being  taken  out  of  the  sweet  pickle,  and,  on 
being  boxed,  well  covered  (each  piece)  with  borax.  In  the  second  place, 
the  pieces  should  be  well  and  tightly  pressed  down  into  the  boxes  and 
all  interstices  between  the  pieces  and  the  sides  of  the  boxes  well  filled 
in  with  borax,  so  as  to  prevent  the  air  reaching  the  meat;  for  the  same 
reason,  in  the  case  of  sides,  the  more  accurately  they  are  sized  to  fit  the 
boxes  the  better  will  be  the  condition  and  appearance  of  the  meat  on 
being  opened.  The  due  observance  of  these  points,  they  claim,  would 
insure  a  great  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  United  States  cured 
meats  on  their  arrival  here. 

Cheese. — There  is  also  a  very  large  consumption  of  cheese  in  this 
district.  Consumers  depend,  to  the  extent  of  one  third  of  their  require- 
ments, on  importations,  the  m^or  portion  of  which  comes  from  Canada, 
United  States,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Canadian,  American,  and  New  Zealand  cheese  are  sold  wholesale  by 
the  im])orters  in  large  lots  to  smaller  wholesale  men  and  retailers  at 
prices,  varying  according  fy>  supply,  season,  and  quality,  from  $4.86  to 
$14.59  per  112  pounds.  The  prices  for  best  American  are  generally 
from  24  cents  to  48  cents  per  hundredweight  below  best  Canadian,  but 
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from  48  cents  to  73  cents  above  !New  Zealand.  The  Provision  Trade 
Association,  in  criticising  the  cheese,  say  that  the  trade  in  American 
cheese  is  considerably  prejudiced  by  the  large  shipment  of  bogus  or 
filled  cheese  manufactured  chiefly  in  Dlinois  and  Wisconsin,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  it  shonld  be  put  a  stop  to.  They  make  the  following 
recommendations:  Absolute  prohibition  of  export  of  filled  cheese,  and  ' 
greater  care  in  the  manufacture  of  the  best,  so  as  to  equal  the  Canadian 
in  quality.  Care  shonld  be  taken  to  prevent  the  cheese  getting  heated 
in  New  York  or  while  in  transit  during  the  summer  months. 

Lard. — It  is  diflBcult  to  state  what  the  home  supply  of  lard  is.  The 
import  of  foreign  lard  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  equivalent  to  about 
450,000  tierces  (rather  more  than  half  of  which  is  imported  through 
Liverpool)  of  3^  hundredweight  each  per  annum. 

The  importation  is  chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the 
United  States  supplying  seven-eighths  of  the  total;  but  the  Canadian 
supply  is  increasing. 

Daring  the  past  twelve  months  prices  ranged  from  $8.02  to  $11.19 
I>6r  hundredweight. 

The  prices  of  product  from  the  United  States  are  about  48  cents 
lower  than  those  of  Canadian  and  from  73  cents  to  $1.21  lower  than 
Irish.  The  American  lard  has  been  deteriorating  in  quality  during 
the  last  few  years,  owing  to  the  abstracting  of  the  best  of  the  fats  for 
making  margarine  and  adulterated  cheese. 

The  style  in  which  the  goods  are  put  up  is  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  the  trade. 

It  is  strongly  advised  that  the  quality  be  improved  by  retaining  in 
the  lard  the  ^^  leaf"  and  best  fats  of  the  hog. 

Canned  meats. — ^There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  this  product, 
amounting  to  984,000  cases  in  the  year  1894,  averaging  about  60  pounds 
net  per  case.  Consumers  depend  entirely  upon  importation  for  sup- 
plies. 

There  is  little  or  no  English  beef  put  up  in  cans.  The  United  States 
furnished  the  major  portion  of  the  supply,  but  owing  to  the  relatively 
higher  prices  of  American  over  similar  goods  produced  in  Australia 
the  consumption  of  American  is  falling  off  and  that  of  Australian  is 
increasing. 

The  imports  of  American  canned  meats  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  December  31,  1891,  were  916,000  cases;  in  the  year  1894  they 
were  only  610,000  cases,  showing  a  decrease  of  34  per  cent.  On  the 
other  hand,  Australian,  of  which  the  importation  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  December  31,  1891,  was  202,000,  has  increased  in  1894  to 
342,000  cases,  or  about  70  per  cent. 

The  product  is  sold  at  retail  over  the  counter,  the  larger  sizes 
being  cut  up  and  sliced,  the  smaller  sold  in  whole  tins  at  from  9  to  12 
cents  per  pound.  Fancy  articles,  such  as  tongues,  fetch,  of  course,  con- 
siderably more,  ranging  from  24  cents  up.    There  are  no  criticisms  to 
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be  passed  on  the 'American  products.  They  are  put  up  in  a  perfect 
manner,  and  there  are  no  recommendations  to  make.  The  American 
trade  is  diminishing  entirely  in  consequence  of  the  relatively  high 
prices  as  compared  with  Australian. 

Butter. — The  consumption  of  butter  is  not  large,  but  consumers 
depend  for  supplies  to  a  great  extent  upon  Ireland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Australia,  !New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  It  is  sold 
per  hundredweight  in  kegs,  tubs,  and  square  boxes  of  from  50  to  100 
pounds  each. 

Danish,  including  the  best  Swedish,  sells  at  the  highest  prices,  say 
$19.46  to  $26.76  per  hundredweight,  according  to  season,  the  average 
being  about  $23.11.  Irish,  best  Australian,  Kew  Zealand,  and  fancy 
Canadian  creamery  come  next,  say  at  $12.10  to  $24.30  per  hundred- 
weight. 

The  supply  from  the  United  States  is  small  and  chiefly  of  medium 
quality.  Remanufactured  goods,  known  as  "Kew  York  imitation 
creamery"  and  ^Madle  packed,"  sell  generally  at,  say,  $13.62  to  $15.80 
per  hundredweight  for  the  former  and  $10.94  to  $13.38  per  hundred- 
weight for  the  latter.  The  finest  New  York  State  creamery  generally 
realizes  at  home  20  to  24  cents  per  pound  above  shipping  prices,  and 
only  occasionally  a  small  part  of  the  surplus  comes  here  at  the  close 
of  the  season,  after  having  been  kept  four  or  five  months  in  cold  storage. 
It  is  usually  sold  here  at  $13.62  to  $17.02  per  hundredweight,  accord- 
ing to  scarcity  and  value  of  other  kinds.  There  are  no  criticisms.  The 
grade  of  American  butter  received  serves  only  to  supply  a  demand  for 
confectionery  or  culinary  purposes.  The  increasing  supplies  of  Euro- 
pean and  colonial  produce  imported,  together  with  the  supplies  of 
English  and  Irish,  cause  prices  of  finest  grades  of  all  butter  now  to 
average  lower  than  in  former  years.  If  United  States  genuine  choice 
creamery  butter  could  be  shipped  fresh  at,  say,  $14.59  to  $17.02  per 
hundredweight,  there  would  be  a  regular  demand  for  it.  The  popular 
table  demand  for  medium-priced  butter  is  chiefly  supplied  by  sweet- 
flavored  continental  << mixtures"  (part  butter  and  part  oleo),  consum- 
ers preferring  this  to  old,  rancid,  and  stale  American  and  colonial 
butter,  the  latter  being  bought  by  manufacturers  for  making  into 
mixtures. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  United  States  make  more  of  the  finest 
grades  for  export,  to  compete  with  other  sources  of  supply. 
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HULL. 

{Bepart  of  Mr,  William  J.  B,  Ballard,  eonsvl  at  Bull,  England,     This  connil  has  since 

died,) 

[Hall  is  a  flourisbiog  sdilpoTt  on  the  east  coast  of  England,  173  miles  north  of  Lon- 
don. It  18  the  third  seaport  in  importance  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  annual 
yalne  of  its  imports  averaging  about  $125,000,000,  and  that  of  its  exports  about 
180,000,000.  Its  principal  trade  is  with  northern  Europe,  but  it  has  also  regular 
steamship  communication  with  India,  Australia,  and  North  and  South  America. 
It  has  shipbailding  yards,  chemical  works,  sugar  refineries,  oil  mills,  and  tan- 
neries. Population  in  1881, 165,090;  in  1891, 199,991,  and  in  1894,  as  estimated 
by  the  registrar-general,  212,679.] 

ANIHALS. 

Cattle. — ^Cattle  are  imi)orted  here  iu  large  quantities  by  the  Wilson 
line  of  steamers  from  New  York.  On  their  an-ival  they  are  inspected 
by  a  veterinarian,  and  after  inspection  are  slaughtered.  The  meat 
usually  seUs  for  about  3  cents  per  pound  less  than  English  beef.  There 
are  a  number  of  butchers'  establishments  here  known  as  ^^Eastman's, 
Limited,"  which  sell  only  American  meat. 

Horses. — ^There  are  very  few  imported  from  the  United  States. 

8kequ — ^The  same  applies  to  sheep  as  to  cattle. 

OEBEALS. 

Wheat. — ^The  imports  at  this  port  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1894,  from  the  United  States  were  as  follows:  From  the  east  coast, 
740,630  quarters  of  480  pounds;  from  the  west  coast,  618,441  quarters  of 
480  pounds.  The  east  coast  wheat  seUs  for  about  $5.25  to  $5.50  per 
quarter  and  the  west  coast  wheat  at  about  $6.25  to  $6.50  per  quarter. 
The  west  coast  wheat  is  used  for  mixing  with  English  wheat. 

Com. — The  arrivals  from  the  United  States  have  been  light,  but 
buyers  have  been  supplied  from  Odessa. 

Oats  and  barley. — ^I  can  not  find  that  there  has  been  any  amount  of 
business  done  with  America.  The  imports  of  barley  from  all  countries 
for  1894  have  been  896,586  quarters,  and  of  oats  308,602  quarters. 

Flour  is  imported  in  very  moderate  quantities.  There  are  a  number 
of  large  flour  mills  here  and  in  the  adjoining  country. 

DAIEY  PRODUCTS. 

I  am  told  that  about  90  per  cent  of  the  cheese  consumed  here  is 
American. 

HEATS. 

Fresh  meats. — None  imported  direct. 

Canned  meat — Imported  in  moderate  quantities. 

Hams. — ^There  is  a  large  business  done  in  hams.  They  are  treated 
here  by  some  process  and  afterwards  sold  as  Yorkshire  hams  at  15 
cents  per  pound. 
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Lard. — There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  tbis  imported,  but  it  sells 
much  below  the  price  of  the  English. 

COTTON  PRODUCTS. 

Raw  cotton. — ^Nothing  done;  Liverpool  is  the  market  for  this  article. 

Cotton  seed. — The  annual  import  into  Hull  is  about  187,000  tons, 
mostly  from  Egypt,  but  there  is  some  importation  from  Smyrna  and 
Messina  (woolly  seed),  and  also  from  South  American  ports.  North 
American  seed  is  not  imported,  but  would  find  a  ready  sale  if  the 
woolly-coated  upland  seed  could  be  cleaned  and  shipped  free  from  wool^ 
i.  e.,  delinted,  and  entirely  freed  from  the  wool  adhering  to  the  surface 
of  the  seed.  There  are  several  methods  of  cleaning,  both  mechanical 
and  chemical.  There  is  a  cotton  seed  cleaning  company  in  Liverpool 
that  uses  a  mechanical  process,  and  a  Philadelphia  firm  is  introducing 
a  new  mechanical  cleaning  machine  into  the  United  States,  which  is 
said  to  do  good  work.  Sea  Island  cotton  seed  formerly  came  here  in 
limited  quantities  from  Pernandina,  Pla.,  but  there  have  been  no 
arrivals  for  some  years.  Hull  is  the  largest  cotton  seed  crushing  port  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  has  upward  of  50  oil  mills,  some  very  large, 
with  all  modern  improvements,  operated  by  twenty-five  to  thirty  firms. 
Value  of  Egyptian  cotton  seed,  $21  per  ton.  Value  of  Smyrna  and 
Messina  (woolly),  $15  per  ton. 

Cottonseed  oil. — Hull  productions  are  largely  used  for  home  con- 
sumption and  there  is  a  considerable  export  trade  to  near  continental 
and  Mediterranean  ports. 

Cottonseed  cahe. — ^Very  small  imports  of  decorticated  from  the  United 
States.  The  trade  could  be  increased,  but  there  are  no  regular  steam- 
ship lines  to  Hull  from  Galveston  and  "Sew  Orleans,  which  are  the 
principal  shipping  ports  in  the  United  States.  Liverpool  gets  the 
bulk  of  this  trade,  having  great  facilities  for  importing  by  the  regular 
lines  of  steamers  at  low  freights.  There  are  small  quantities  of  unde- 
corticated  cotton-seed  cake  coming  into  the  United  Kingdom  now  from 
the  United  States,  which  appear  to  be  made  from  cleaned  (delinted) 
upland  cotton  seed,  but  I  have  no  certain  information  on  this  i)oint. 

Plaxseed  (or  linseed)  is  imported  here  from  the  United  States  fi^m 
time  to  time,  but  the  supplies  are  very  irregular,  and  imports  are  possi- 
ble only  when  American  seed  is  relatively  cheaper  than  Russian, 
Indian,  or  La  Plata  seed. 

Linseed  cake  from  American  domestic  flaxseed  formerly  came  into 
Hull  in  very  large  quantities,  but  the  imports  have  decreased  of  late, 
owing  to  the  severe  competition  of  Russian  cake.  The  Russian  crushers 
have  lately  been  selling  their  cake  in  this  country  at  as  low  and  even 
lower  prices  than  the  American,  whereas,  formerly,  Russian  was  much 
dearer.  Further,  the  Americans  now  make  their  cake  so  exceedingly 
hard,  and  take  out  so  much  of  the  oil  (leaving  only  about  5 J  to  7  per 
cent),  that  the  farmers  (who  place  considerable  value  on  oil  as  a  flesh 
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and  fat  forming  constituent)  give  Eassian  cake  the  preference,  eyen  at 
considerably  higher  prices.  The  Bassian  cake  contains  from  10.^  to  17 
per  cent  of  oil,  and  is  very  soft  and  seedy  looking,  and  has  generally  a 
more  attractive  appearance  from  a  consumer's  point  of  view.  Farmers 
and  cattle  feeders  like  to  see  the  linseed  in  the  cake.  The  American 
cake  coming  into  this  country  now  is  very  thin  and  exceedingly  hard, 
being  in  some  case^  more  like  iron  plates  than  linseed  cakes.  It  is 
made  from  seed  which  has  been  very  closely  ground  and  has  been  sub- 
jected to  great  pressure  in  order  to  extract  as  much  oil  as  possible. 
Although  I  believe  that  in  most  cases  the  American  cake  is  free  from 
adulteration  and  only  contains  such  admixture  as  is  natural  to  and 
grown  among  the  flaxseed,  stUl  it  is  very  unattractive  and  scarcely  like 
linseed  cake  in  appearance. 

The  American  crushers  grind  their  seed  more  thoroughly  than  for- 
merly, and  consider  it  an  improvement  in  the  process  of  manufacture, 
because  this  extra  grinding  and  the  great  pressure  used  enable  them 
to  get  more  oil  out  of  it.  From  a  cake  consumer's  point  of  view,  how- 
ever, this  is  no  improvement,  and  Eussian  cake  is  now  gradually  dis- 
placing American  domestic  seedcake  in  this  and  other  districts.  There 
is  now  a  greatly  increased  consumption  of  linseed  cake  ground  into 
meal  in  the  United  States,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  large  home 
consumption  the  United  States  would  not  have  been  able  to  find  a  mar- 
ket for  its  surplus  production.  There  is  a  very  large  consumption  of 
oil  cake  in  the  districts  supplied  from  Hull.  Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire, 
and  Norfolk  are  the  largest  cake-consuming  counties  supplied  from  here, 
and  there  being  upward  of  50  local  seed-crushing  mills,  besides  many 
country  mills,  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade  is  supplied  from  this  district. 
Daring  the  last  five  years  the  annual  importations  of  seeds  and  oil 
cake  into  Hull  have  ranged  as  follows :  Flaxseed,  4,400,000  to  5,800,000 
bushels;  rape  seed,  700,000 to  1,200,000  bushels;  cotton  seed,  185,000  to 
215,000  tons;  clover  seed,  1,700  to  2,300  tons,  and  oil  cake,  17,000  to 
24,500  tons. 

TOBACCO. 

Tobacco, — Large  business  done.  The  American  cigarettes  are 
regarded  as  the  best  in  the  market. 

FRUITS  AND  NUTS. 

Fresh  fruits. — ^Apples  are  dealt  in  largely,  but  no  other  fresh  fruits 
are  imx)orted. 

Canned  fruite. — There  is  quite  a  trade  in  this  article. 

NuU. — ^Nothing  done. 

The  great  trouble  here  seems  to  be  the  need  of  proper  persons  to 
press  the  introduction  of  American  commodities  and  productions. 
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GliASOOW. 

(Bepart  of  Mr.  AUen  B,  Morse,  consul  at  Glasgow,  Scotland.) 

[Glasgow,  on  the  Clyde,  405  miles  north- northwest  of  London,  is  the  indnstrial  and 
commercial  metropolis  of  Scotland,  and,  next  to  London,  the  most  popnloiia  city 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  overlies  a  vast  bed  of  coal  and  ironstone,  and  to  the 
great  abundance  of  excellent  building  stone  in  its  yioinity  is  largely  due  the  fact 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best  built  cities  in  the  world.  No  less  than  $65,000,000  has 
been  spent  in  the  improvement  of  the  river  and  harbor,  and  its  docks  are  capa- 
ble of  receiving  the  largest  ships  afloat.  Its  shipbnilding  yards,  from  which  as 
much  as  419,600  tons  of  shipping  has  been  launched  in  a  single  year,  are  of 
world-wide  fame.  Its  principal  industries  include  t])e  manufaetnre  of  locomo- 
tives, marine  engines  and  boilers,  and  sugar  machinery,  and  it  has  also  enormous 
chemical  works  and  extensive  manufactories  of  textile  fabrics,  as  well  as  bleach- 
ing, dyeing,  and  calico-printing  establishments.  Glasgow  is,  in  short,  a  rich, 
prosperous,  and  progressive  city.  Population  in  1881  (municipal),  511,415;  in 
1891,  including  suburbs  since  incorporated,  658,198,  and  in  1894,  as  estimated  by 
the  reglstrar-geueral,  686,820.  Its  nonincorporated  suburbs  would  give  it  an 
additional  population  of  at  least  115,000.] 

ANIMALS. 

Cattle.— The  beef  consumers  of  Olasgow  and  its  suburbs,  together 
with  smaller  towns  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  depend  upon  importations 
of  United  States  and  Canadian  cattle  for  fully  50  per  cent  of  their  sup- 
ply. The  United  States  and  Canada  furnish  the  entire  foreign  cattie 
supply  to  this  port.  The  United  States  furnishes  a  larger  proportion 
than  Canada.  The  number  of  cattle  landed  here  from  the  United 
States  in  1893  was  28,553.  In  1894  the  number  was  33,509,  an  increase 
of  4,956.  In  1893  the  cattle  were  brought  over  in  102  cargoes,  the 
total  loss  at  sea  being  109 — an  average  of  about  1  per  cargo,  and  1  out 
of  every  263  shipped.  There  were  17,741  Canadian  cattle  landed  in 
1894.  Cattle  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  must,  under  existing 
laws,  be  slaughtered  at  the  landing  place.  They  are  sold  almost  whoUy 
by  auction.  Prices  naturally  fluctuate  from  week  to  week  and  are  con- 
trolled by  the  supply  and  demand.  The  chief  iX)mpetitor8  of  these 
cattle  are  Scotch  and  Irish.  The  best  United  States  steers  of  average 
quality  realize  irom  a  farthing  to  a  halfpenny  (one-half  cent  to  a  cent) 
per  pound  less  than  prime  Scotch  home-fed  steers,  while  they  always 
bring  as  much  as  prime  Irish  steers,  and  generally  more.  The  average 
Canadian  cattle  received  at  this  port  do  not  compare  favorably  with 
the  average  cattle  from  the  United  States  either  in  quality  or  price. 
The  difference  in  value  per  pound  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  about 
a  halfpenny  (1  cent)  per  pound. 

The  condition  in  which  American  cattle  land  is  generally  highly  satis- 
factory. The  only  general  complaint  made  against  them  is  that  when 
killed  they  are  often  <' unduly  fat"  in  their  coarser  cuts,  and  consequently 
more  or  less  wasteful  for  shop  purposes.  United  States  steers  are,  bow- 
ever,  regarded  as  second  to  none  in  quality  of  beef.    The  shippers. 
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after  so  many  years,  have  become  thoroaghly  acquainted  with  the 
requirements  of  this  market,  and  no  suggestions  can  be  made  toward 
improvement. 

Horses. — There  has  been  no  regular  importation  of  horses  from  the 
United  States  here  until  within  the  last  two  years.  It  used  to  be 
exportation  instead  of  importation  here.  While,  as  it  looks  now,  the 
imi>ortation  of  horses  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  Scotland 
may  become  a  large  and  permanent  trade,  the  shipments  have  not  as 
yet  been  so  numerous  as  to  form  more  than  5  per  cent,  if  so  much,  of 
the  horse  supply  of  Olasgow. 

Edinburgh  and  London  buy  a  considerable  number  of  American 
horses  landed  at  Glasgow. 

United  States  horses  are  sold,  as  a  general  rule,  at  private  bargain, 
and  ordinary  shipments  average  between  £25  and  £35  ($121.66  and 
$170.33)  gross.  American  horses  do  not  hold  relatively  as  high  a  posi- 
tion in  this  market  as  do  American  cattle.  Welsh  and  Irish  horses  are 
preferred  for  work  and  wearing  qualities,  and,  although  there  is  not 
much  choice  between  them  in  this  respect,  Canadian  horses  get  a  pref- 
erence in  price  over  those  coming  from  the  United  States,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  thought  to  be  more  hardy  and  to  wear  longer  at  city  work. 
The  principal  complaint  against  United  States  horses  is  their  liability 
to  catch  dangerous  and  sometimes  fatal  colds  soon  after  their  landing 
in  this  country,  on  account,  no  doubt,  of  the  dampness  of  the  climate 
here.  There  is  an  impression,  also,  that  they  can  not  stand  the  same 
amount  of  wear  and  tear  as  Welsh  or  Irish  horses.  The  great  feature 
that  recommends  them  is  that  they  are  almost  all  splendidly  broken 
and  thoroughly  docile.  Horses  suitable  for  fancy  carriage  or  driving 
purposes  from  the  United  States  are  in  greater  favor  than  mere  work 
horses.  It  is  suggested  by  horsemen  here  that  if  our  shippers  at  home 
would  be  more  careful,  and  even  particular,  in  selecting,  leaving ''  leggy,'' 
soft,  and  worthless  animals  out  of  their  cargoes,  the  standard  value  of 
the  United  States  horses  in  Glasgow  would  be  rapidly  improved.  One 
dealer  here  says:  '< There  are  plenty  of  weedy,  middling  horses  in  Scot- 
land without  importing  any."  The  number  of  horses  imported  in  1894 
from  the  United  States  was  2,120;  from  Canada,  3,601. 

Sheep. — ^It  has  only  been  during  the  last  season  that  the  low  values 
of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  combined  with  the  steady  demand  and 
fair  prices  for  mutton  in  Scotland,  have  induced  the  shipping  of  sheep 
in  any  numbers  from  the  United  States  to  Olasgow. 

It  is  not  generally  believed  that  this  trade  will  develop  or  even  con- 
tinue, and  while,  just  at  present,  American  sheep  form  fuUy  10  per  cent 
of  the  market  supply  here,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  mutton  con- 
sumers have  learned  to  depend  particularly  upon  such.  The  term 
*< American,"  as  used  above,  includes  Canadian  sheep  as  well  as  our 
own.  Up  to  last  fall  it  was  an  unusual  thing  to  have  any  sheep  ship- 
inents  from  the  United  States,  while  there  has  always  been  a  fair  number 
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of  sheep  shipped  from  Canada.  United  States  sheep  are  sold  at  auc- 
tion in  lots  varying  from  10  to  30.  Entire  cargoes  realize^  accord- 
ing to  trade,  from  28s.  to  35s.  ($5.83  to  $8.50)  per  head.  The  class 
of  sheep  shipped  here  from  America  are  pnncipally  what  is  termed 
^'roaghish,''  most  lots  having  a  larger  proportion  of  ewes  and  bucks 
than  of  young  sheep.  United  States  sheep,  as  a  rule,  sell  relatively 
lower  than  Canadian.  They  do  not  generally  "kill  out''  as  good  mutton 
or  weigh  as  well  to  their  appearance  as  those  from  Canada.  Argentine 
sheep  are,  on  the  average,  better,  and  sell  higher,  than  either  United 
States  or  Canadian,  but  as  yet  but  few  have  been  imported.  United 
States  sheep  are  criticised  as  being  generally  "roaghish,"  with  a  dis- 
tinct want  of  finish,  even  in  the  younger  or  better  class.  The  only 
suggestion  to  be  made  is  that  better  sheep  be  shipped.  There  were 
imported  into  Glasgow  from  the  United  States  in  1894  9,202  sheep,  and 
from  Canada,  16,442;  7,749  sheep  were  imported  from  Ireland,  but  this 
was  an  exception  and  is  not  likely  to  continue.  They  were  mostly 
sold  for  fattening  purposes  and  not  for  immediate  killing,  as  were  the 
American  sheep. 

Mules. — There  are  no  mules  imported  from  the  United  States  or  from 
any  other  country,  nor  are  there  likely  to  be  any  in  the  near  future. 

CEREALS. 

Wheat — ^There  is  a  large  demand  for  wheat  in  this  consular  dis- 
trict, and  buyers  depend  mainly  upon  importations  for  their  supply. 
The  amount  of  wheat  raised  in  Scotland  is  Inconsiderable,  compared 
with  the  consumption.  The  Scotch  people,  especially  those  of  Glasgow 
and  its  vicinity,  are  great  bread  eaters,  and  wheaten  bread  is  much  pre- 
ferred. The  United  States  furnishes  the  major  portion  of  the  whole 
supply,  over  90  per  cent  of  the  importations  being  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  about  one-seventh  of  this  90  per  cent  being  from 
the  latter  country. 

So  far  as  Glasgow  is  concerned,  the  loss  to  the  United  States  and  the 
gain  to  Argentina  as  regards  the  export  of  wheat  have  not  corre- 
sponded with  the  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole.  There 
has  been  some  decrease  in  our  importations  and  a  slight  gain  for 
Argentina,  but  still  a  very  small  amount  of  wheat  from  the  latter 
country  comes  direct  to  Glasgow,  compared  with  the  supply  received 
from  the  United  States.  Bussia  is  another  strong  competitor  of  the 
United  States,  sending  more  wheat  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1894 
than  did  the  United  States,  and  nearly  quadrupling  her  exportation  of 
1892;  but  very  little  wheat  comes  into  Glasgow  or  this  entire  consular 
district  from  Bussia.  It  is  nearly  all  landed  on  the  east  coast  of  Scot- 
land and  in  England.  Glasgow  also  gets  some  wheat  from  the  British 
East  Indies,  but  not  enough  to  seriously  compete  with  American  wheat. 
I  can  obtain  no  figures  as  to  the  exact  imjwrtations  at  Glasgow  for  last 
year,  but  in  1893  there  were  received  at  this  port  4,279,024  bushels  (60 
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pounds  each)  of  American  wbeat  against  130,936  bushels  from  all  other 
countxies.  Wheat  is  shipped  from  American  ports  in  bulk,  by  con- 
signments, and  there  are  no  suggestions  to  be  made  as  to  manner  of 
shipment.  There  is  no  particular  difference  in  the  relative  price  of  the 
product  of  the  same  color  and  grade  from  different  countries, 

Indian  com. — ^The  inhabitants  of  this  district  rely  entirely  upon 
importations  for  their  supply  of  Indian  corn.  It  comes  in  bulk, 
shelled.  The  countries  competiDg  with  the  United  States  are  Bussia 
and  Boumania,  in  the  order  named  as  to  amount  imported,  and  in  1894 
their  exportations  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  greater  than  our  own. 
Very  small  quantities,  however,  from  these  countries  come  direct  to 
Glasgow.  Like  the  wheat  from  the  same  countries,  the  Indian  corn  is 
entered  at  the  eastern  Scottish  and  English  ports,  and  what  enters  . 
into  the  consumption  of  this  district  comes  by  rail  from  these  ports. 
Com  here  is  chiefly  used  for  feeding  animals. 

Oats  and  barley. — ^There  is  a  large  consumption  of  oats  in  this 
district,  both  for  animal  and  human  food.  Large  quantities  of  oats 
are  raised  in  Scotland,  but  not  suflBcient  by  any  means  for  home  use. 
There  is  very  little  imported  from  the  United  States  in  comparison 
with  other  countries.  Bussia  sends  the  greater  bulk  into  this  country. 
In  the  last  month  of  1894,  60  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  imported 
was  Bussian. 

Barley  comes  chiefly  from  Bussia.  Turkey  and  Germany  also  furnish 
large  quantities,  but  the  United  States  does  not  figure  to  any  extent  in 
the  importations.  There  is  more  barley  imported  than  there  is  oats, 
and  less  raised  in  Scotland. 

Flour. — There  is  a  very  large  consumption  of  wheat  flour  here, 
and  that  from  the  United  States  has  the  lead.  More  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  flour  used  in  this  consular  district  is  imported  from  our  country. 
We  really  have  no  competiters;  Oanada  and  Hungary  send  some  flour 
here,  but  not  10  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  United  States,  from 
both  countries  combined.  Hungarian  flour  sells  relatively  higher  than 
American  flour  in  some  places,  tor  what  reason  I  know  not.  It  seems 
to  be  local  and  confined  to  a  few  towns.  The  chief  competitors  of  the 
United  States  are  the  local  millers,  who  lose  no  opportunity  to  decry 
American  flour.  Although  the  amount  imported  from  the  United  States 
has  slightly  fallen  off  in  the  last  year,  owing  to  business  depression 
both  here  and  in  our  own  country,  I  think  our  flour  is  steadily  gaining 
over  all  others  in  the  estimation  of  both  dealers  and  consumers;  there 
has  been  a  most  gratifying  increase  of  importations  in  the  last  four 
years.  Glasgow  is  now  second  only  to  Liverpool  and  London  in  the 
United  Kingdom  as  a  market  for  American  flour.  Flour  is  sold  by  con< 
signment,  and  the  custom  is  for  the  American  shipper  to  draw  on  his 
consignee  at  60  days'  sight  against  the  documents  forming  the  title 
to  the  consignment.  This  draft  is  generally  negotiated  by  the  shipper, 
^nd  the  consignee  can  obtain  the  \)\\\  of  lading  and  delivery  of  the 
8362— Ko,  1 'A 
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flour  only  upon  payment  of  the  draft.  The  flour  is  shipped  generally  in 
sacks  of  280  and  140  pounds,  mostly  280. 

Jute  bags  or  sacks  are  considered  better  than  those  made  of  cotton. 
If  the  cotton  bagging  was  of  heavier  material  than  that  now  in  general 
use,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  equal  to  jute,  and  it  is  cheaper.  Some  dam- 
age to  the  sacks,  and  a  consequent  loss  of  the  contents,  occurs  when 
they  are  loaded  or  unloaded  by  slings  of  rope.  Canvas  slings  for  this 
purpose  have  been  recommended  by  dealers  here,  but  the  general  prac- 
tice is  to  use  ropes. 

Care  should  be  taken  by  the  shipper  to  impress  upon  the  vessel  own- 
ers or  agents  the  necessity  of  flour  being  so  stored  in  the  ship  that  oils 
and  other  tainting  substances  may  not  be  near  it.  Flour  often  absorbs 
and  holds  obnoxious  odors  from  such  substances,  if  in  near  proximity 
thereto. 

Com  and  oat  meal. — Oorn  meal  is  almost  entirely  ground  here  from 
the  imported  grain.  It  is  not  used  to  any  extent  for  human  food.  The 
people  here  do  not  seem  to  know  how  to  use  it.  It  might,  it  would 
seem,  be  introduced  into  this  country  if  someone  would  teach  the  x)eo- 
ple  how  to  prepare  and  cook  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  largely  consumed,  once  its  healthful  and  sustaining  properties  are 
known.  If  it  should  become  a  popular  food  commodity  here,  the  United 
States  would  profit  thereby  beyond  all  other  countries. 

Large  quantities  of  oatmeal  are  imported  from  Canada,  and  some 
from  the  United  States.  The  Scotch  are  large  consumers  of  oatmeal 
porridge  and  oat  cakes.  Oatmeal  is  also  manufactured  in  large  quan- 
tities in  Scotland.  The  Canadian  oatmeal  brings  as  high  a  price  in  this 
market  as  the  home  product.  The  oatmeal  from  the  United  States  is 
not  favorably  regarded  by  consumers,  and  often  it  is  used  for  animal 
food.  The  defects  found  in  our  oatmeal  by  dealers  and  consumers  here 
are  that  it  is  dry  and  hard  and  wanting  in  substance,  compared  with 
the  home  or  Canadian  product.  It  is  supposed  that  the  hot  and  dry 
weather  in  the  United  States  during  the  ripening  season  of  the  oat  is 
one  cause  of  these  defects.  Another  reason,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  the 
better  conformity  in  the  manufactures  in  Canada  and  Scotland  to  the 
taste  of  the  people  here.  It  is  a  weU-known  fact  that  most  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  oatmeal  in  Canada  are  Scotchmen,  most  of  them  learning 
their  methods  under  Scotch  tutelage  here.  At  any  rate,  our  oatmeal 
does  not  suit  the  average  Scotch  palate,  and  until  our  manufacturers 
can  produce  a  meal  similar  to  the  Scotch  and  Canadian  product,  there 
will  be  no  chance  of  our  importations  increasing. 

Glucose. — ^The  supply  comes  from  the  United  States  and  Conti- 
nental Europe.  The  American  product  is  the  cheaper,  but  it  is  not 
quite  so  good  in  quality. 

Starch, — The  consumption  of  starch  is  large.  It  fluctuates,  how- 
ever, with  the  price  and  supply  of  sago  and  rice.  One-third  of  the 
manufactured  product  is  imported.  Imported  starch  is  supplied  by 
the  United  States  only. 
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The  United  States  prodact  is  sold  at  about  5s.  ($1.20)  per  ton  less 
than  the  home  prodact. .  Present  price  per  ton,  £9  5d.  ($45).  Dealers 
here  claim  that  by  undermining  the  home  prodact  as  to  price  United 
States  exporters  are  ruining  the  industry  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  United  States  starch  is  sold  here  at  $1.20  per  ton  less 
than  it  is  disposed  of  at  home  in  America,  yet  starch  is  protected  by 
the  present  United  States  tariff  1^  cents  per  pound.  The  United 
States  product  is  said  to  be  just  as  good  as  that  produced  here  and  is 
liked  as  well  by  consumers;  being  sold  cheaper,  the  importations  are 
increasing  and  liable  to  further  increase  until  practically  the  whole 
trade  will  be  absorbed  by  our  manufacturers. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Cheese. — ^There  is  in  the  months  of  November,  December,  Janu- 
ary, and  February  a  large  supply  of  home-manufactured  cheese  in 
Glasgow  and  vicinity.  As  to  imported  cheese,  the  largest  supply  comes 
from  Canada,  the  United  States  being  second.  When  the  prices  of 
United  States  cheese  are  low,  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  from  40s.  to 
428.  ($9.73  to  $10.22)  per  hundredweight,  there  is  a  large  consumption 
of  the  product  here,  estimated  by  competent  authority  at  5,000  boxes 
per  week.  This  is  generally  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, when  the  supply  at  home  and  from  other  countries  than  the 
United  States  is  not  so  plentiful.  The  cheeses  from  Holland  and 
France,  being  of  a  different  kind  and  quality,  do  not  particularly  com- 
pete  with  those  from  the  United  States,  but  those  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  do.  Cheese  from  the  United  States  or  other  foreign 
countries,  bearing  the  same  brand  or  name  as  home  cheese,  is  not  per- 
mitted to  be  landed  here.  For  instance,  American  cheese  labeled 
simply  ^^  Cheddar,''  which  is  the  distinctive  name  of  a  certain  class  of 
British  cheese,  can  not  be  landed.  The  finest  quality  of  American 
cheese  brings  about  the  same  price  as  cheese  from  other  countries.  Of 
course  the  home  cheese  is  preferred  and  brings  a  higher  price  than 
foreign  cheese  by  from  1  to  3  cents  per  pound. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  quality  of  the  average  cheese  from  the 
United  States  is  not  up  to  that  of  Canada  or  New  Zealand.  It  is  com- 
plained of  the  cheeses  from  the  United  States  that  they  are  not  entirely 
covered  with  cheese  cloth  as  are  those  from  the  two  countries  above  men- 
tioned. The  United  States  cheeses,  when  kept  for  any  length  of  time, 
are  apt  to  get  dirty  and  mitey,  which  hurts  their  appearance  and  sale 
very  much.  If  they  were  completely  covered,  the  cloths,  when  pulled 
off,  would  leave  a  nice,  clean  skin.  This  would  also  help  to  keep  their 
weight  better,  as  the  loss  in  weight,  with  keeping,  is  generally  heavy. 

As  to  packing  but  little  can  be  said,  as  they  are  now  very  suitably 
packed  for  this  market,  except  that,  if  the  boxes  were  made  of  slightly 
stronger  wood,  they  would  arrive  on  this  side  in  better  condition.  The 
great  trouble  with  the  market  for  United  States  cheese  in  Glasgow  is 
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that  too  many  cheeses  of  an  inferior  grade  and  poor  quality  are  being 
sent  here.  Lately  there  has  been  coming  into  Great  Britain,  more 
notably  from  Wisconsin,  what  is  called  "filled" cheese,  among  the  con- 
stituents of  which  are  beef  fat,  lard,  and  like  substances.  This  impor- 
tation has  been  so  marked  and  so  deleterious  to  the  trade  in  United 
States  cheeses  generally  that  the  associations  of  provision  dealers  in 
Glasgow  and  Liverpool  have  this  winter  memorialized  the  legislature 
of  Wisconsin  to  enact  laws  or  to  provide  some  means  to  prevent  these 
filled  cheeses  being  passed  off  upon  dealers  and  consumers  for  other 
than  they  really  are.  The  dishonesty  of  these  manufacturers  will,  if 
not  speedily  prevented,  ruin  the  market  for  United  States  cheese  in 
this  country. 

The  consumption  of  cheese  per  capita  in  Scotland  is  no  doubt  more 
than  four  times  that  of  the  United  States.  It  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon articles  of  food  among  all  classes,  and  almost  indispensable  with 
the  poorer  class.  The  opportunities  of  export  from  the  United  States 
depend  largely  upon  the  quality  of  the  cheese  sent  and  the  honesty  of 
the  exporters  in  the  labeling  and  classing  of  their  cheeses.  Canada 
sends  to  Glasgow  cheese  in  value  as  compared  with  that  sent  by  the 
United  States  as  27  to  15,  and  in  quantity  as  26  to  16.  She  is  our  chief 
foreign  competitor.  Home  cheese  sells  at  wholesale  at  from  $11.20  to 
$14  per  hundredweight. 

Butter, — ^The  consumption  of  butter  is  not  large,  and  only  low  grades 
sell  readily.  Consumers  depend  largely  upon  importations  for  their 
supply.  The  chief  importations  are  from  Ireland  and  Denmark,  the 
latter  country  lately  taking  the  lead,  being  preferred  above  all  others. 
Butter  is  also  received  from  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Holland  in  large 
quantities,  as  compared  with  the  United  States  and  Canada;  some 
also  comes  from  France.  The  butter  sold  here  averages  from  46s.  to 
60s.  ($11.19  to  $12.17)  per  hundredweight.  Fine  qualities  of  ladle  and 
dairy  butter  realize,  at  certain  seasons,  from  80s.  to  90s.  ($19.47  to 
$21.90)  per  hundredweight;  but  this  is  consumed  only  by  a  few  of  the 
better  class  of  people.  Butter  is  not  a  common  article  of  food  with 
the  poorer  classes. 

MEATS. 

Fresh  meats. — Practically  the  only  fresh  meat  imported  into  Glasgow 
is  United  States  fresh  beef.  There  has  been  some  consumption  of 
frozen  sheep  and  lambs  from  New  Zealand,  imported  by  London  houses 
and  sold  by  them  to  Glasgow  dealers.  The  United  States,  however, 
supplies  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  entire  importations  of  dressed 
meat,  and  the  product  commands  a  higher  price  than  that  from  any 
other  country,  and  is  inferior  only  to  the  finest  home  supply.  There 
are  no  suggestions  to  be  made  as  to  the  manner  of  importation. 
Fresh  meat  is  generally  sold  at  from  5d.  to  8d.  (10  to  16  cents)  per 
pound. 
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Canned  meats. — Compressed  corned  beef  comes  cliiefly  in  2  and  6 
pound  cans  or  packages,  with  lesser  quantities  in  1  and  14  pound 
cans.  Boast  beef  comes  chiefly  in  2>i)ound  cans,  with  a  lesser  quantity 
of  Ipouud  cans  from  the  United  States.  Corned  mutton,  in  6-pound 
round  cans,  comes  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  price  of 
6-pouud  corned  mutton  fell  greatly  last  season,  and  is  now  from  3s.  6d. 
to  4s.  (84  to  97  cents)  per  dozen  cans  below  the  price  of  cans  of  United 
States  compressed  corned  beef  of  same  size,  causing  a  greatly  reduced 
consumption  of  the  latter,  mutton  haying  a  stronger  hold  on  the  Scotch 
than  on  the  English  taste. 

Prices  are  at  present  58.  ($1.22)  per  dozen  cans  for  roast  beef  in 
cases  of  48  1-pound  cans,  88.  6d.  ($2.07)  for  2-pound  corned  and  roast 
beef  flat  cans,  and  7s.  3d.  ($1.76)  for  cheaper  roast  in  2-pound  taU 
cans;  278.  ($6.57)  for  6  pounds,  and  58s.  ($14.11)  for  14  i>ounds  corned 
beef.  Australian  corned  mutton  per  dozen  Bpound  cans  208.  6d.  to 
2l8.  ($4.99  to  $5.11),  and  the  same  from  New  Zealand  228.  6d.  to  23s. 
($5.47  to  $5.60).  These  are  all  delivered  at  Glasgow,  net  terms.  There 
are  also  <<oz  tongaes"  and  ^Munch  tongues,"  but  these  are  considered 
as  delicacies.  In  a  comparative  way,  the  prices  of  American  canned 
meats  are  higher  than  those  from  other  countries,  the  ox  tongues  being 
the  highest  priced  of  any. 

Hams. — As  to  the  consumption  of  hams  from  the  United  States, 
no  estimate  can  be  made,  as  a  large  portion  of  those  coming  into 
Glasgow  are  not  classed  as  to'  nativity,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
comes  by  through  freight  from  the  north  of  England.  The  consump- 
tion was  hurt  by  extreme  prices  last  summer,  especially  during  the  rail- 
way strikes  in  the  United  States,  and  now  it  is  not  up  to  the  average. 

Dealers  depend  largely  upon  the  United  States  for  their  supply. 
We  furnish  the  major  portion  of  the  hams  imported.  Ireland  and 
Canada  send  quite  large  quantities  here.  The  trade  with  the  latter 
country  seems  to  be  improving  lately.  Hams  are  sold,  as  a  rule, 
"average  loss  allowed."  The  gross  weight,  in  the  box,  is  taken  and 
then  the  hams  are  turned  out  and  weighed.  What  is  short  is  allowed 
the  buyer.  Two  boxes  out  of  five,  and  three  out  of  ten,  are  usually 
averaged.  They  are  also  sold  "box  weight''  with  a  guaranty  that  the 
loss  will  not  exceed  2  per  cent.  Prices  varied  greatly  during  the  last 
six  months.  During  the  railroad  strikes  6l8.  ($14.84)  was  received  for 
14  to  16  pounds  of  long-cut  and  the  same  prices  for  the  same  weight 
of  short-cut  hams,  while  to-day  408.  ($9.73)  would  be  outside  value, 
with  good  brands  at  248.  ($0.49)  less.  Irish  hams  bring  the  highest 
prices  in  this  market,  but  of  late  years  the  very  fine  quality  sent  here 
by  the  United  States  curers  has  narrowed  the  difference  in  price  very 
much.  The  United  States  curers  also  assort  the  averages  closely;  that 
is,  not  putting  in  very  light  and  also  very  heavy  hams  for  a  certain 
average.  Danish  hams  are  no  longer  desired  in  this  market,  having 
been  shut  out  by  the  superiority  of  those  from  the  United  Statues.    No 
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fault  is  found  with  the  method  of  cariug  or  manner  of  transportation 
of  hams  from  the  United  States  by  the  dealers  here,  nor  do  they  point 
out  any  defects  in  the  product. 

Bacon. — But  little  bacon  is  now  used  here  except  shoulders,  squares 
being  in  much  less  request.  Formerly  <^ long  clear''  was  in  demand,  but 
of  late  years  Irish  is  the  chief  sale,  and  it  comes  over  in  a  fresh  state 
(what  in  the  United  States  would  be  called  fresh  pork),  and  is  cured  by 
the  merchants  here.  The  heavier  averages  of  short  cut  hams  are  boned 
and  rolled  and  used  instead  of  long  clear  bacon.  I  have  seen  on  the 
docks  here  quantities  of  bacon  from  Cedar  Bapids,  Iowa,  packed  in 
square  wooden  boxes,  and  said  by  dealers  and  shippers  to  be  very 
nicely  assorted  and  packed  and  of  fine  quality. 

Lard. — The  chief  sale  here  is  in  tierces.  Bread  in  Scotland  is  baked 
almost  entirely  by  bakers,  and  not  as  in  England  and  the  United 
States  by  housewives.  The  larger  packages  of  lard  can  therefore  be 
taken  here  and  are  preferable,  while  in  England  there  is  a  very  heavy 
demand  for  28-pound  packages.  Our  exporters  should  take  note  of 
this  difierence  in  demand  between  these  two  sections  of  Great  Britain. 
Cotton -seed  oil  is  used  by  bakers  for  certain  purposes,  but,  outside 
of  this,  it  is  American  lard  that  is  used  here  in  the  making  of  bread. 
Lard  is  sold  x>er  112  pounds.  Present  prices  are:  lu  tierces,  348. 
($8.27);  in  28pound  packages,  35s.  ($8.52).  Irish «lard  is  higher  than 
American,  but  I  am  informed  by  dealers  and  bakers  that  it  is  not  used 
here. 

Oleomargarine. — ^Oleo  oil,  or  "oleo,"  and  margarin,  which  has  "oleo** 
as  its 'basis,  are  used  to  some  extent.  American  butterine,  called 
here  by  the  terms  of  the  law  <^  margarin,"  is  no  longer  taken  in  this 
market,  owing  to  home  and  Dutch  (Holland)  factories  being  able  to 
supply  margarin  while  the  freshness  and  bloom  are  still  on,  and  also 
by  using  in  mixture  the  butter  that  is  most  popular  here,  which  is 
Danish.  Oleo  oil  has  had  rather  a  hard  time.  The  immense  importa- 
tions of  pure  Colonial  butter  coming  into  Great  Britain  at  a  time  when 
butter  was  scarce  here,  their  pastures  being  fresh  when  it  is  winter 
here,  have  caused  a  large  decrease  in  the  use  of  imitation  butter  and. 
made  the  price  of  oleo  oil  abnormally  low  last  season.  Consumers  of 
oleo  oil  depend  largely  upon  United  States  importations,  which  frirnish 
the  most  of  the  supply,  only  a  small  proportion  being  manufactured 
here.  It  is  sold  in  lots  of  112  pounds.  Value,  at  present,  for  best 
American,  about  28s.  ($6.81)^  for  the  home  product,  32s.  ($7.79). 

Dealers  here  say  that  the  complete  and  thorough  system  of  packing 
meats  by  the  American  slaughterers  and  packers  can  not  be  improved, 
and  they  are  thereby  enabled  to  obtain  the  highest  price  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  made  from  their  products. 
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COTTON. 

Raw  cotton, — I  can  get  no  data  as  to  the  consumption  of  raw  cot- 
ton in  this  district.  There  is  no  cotton  exchange  here,  as  in  Liver- 
pool, "and  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  figures  on  importations,  con- 
sumption, and  prices.  The  prices  at  Liverpool  rule  the  prices  here,  and 
probably  the  report  of  the  consul  at  that  port  will  apply  to  Glasgow. 
The  people  depend  entirely  upon  importations.  No  doubt  the  United 
States  furnishes  the  major  portion  of  the  supply  here,  but  I  have  as 
yet  seen  no  cotton  landed  or  in  store  at  the  docks.^  I  think  that  none' 
comes  from  the  United  States  direct  by  water  to  Glasgow.  Sea  Island 
brings  the  highest  price  and  Egyptian  sells  next  highest,  followed  by 
Peruvian,  Madras,  and  American,  in  the  order  named. 

Cotton  seed. — ^Is  mostly  imported  from  Egypt,  as  it  is  cheaper  than 
the  United  States  product. 

Cotton-seed  oil. — ^The  product  of  Egypt  is  thought  here  to  be  sweeter 
and  cheaper  than  that  of  the  United  States.  The  former  is  mostly 
manufactured  here  from  cotton  seed  imported  from  Egypt,  and  is 
preferred  in  the  manufacture  of  cottolene  fats.  American  cotton  oil, 
in  my  opinion,  is  equal  in  every  respect  to  that  manufactured  herefrom 
Egyptian  cotton  seed,  but  the  price  cuts  the  important  figure  and 
prevents  the  use  of  our  product  to  any  great  extent. 

Oil  cake. — ^It  is  reliably  estimated  that  in  1894  there  was  about 
10,000  tons  manufactured  here  from  Egyptian  cotton  seed.  Imported 
from  the  United  States  in  1893, 10,000  tons;  in  1894,  9,000  tons.  Lin- 
seed cake  imported  from  the  United  States  in  1894,  5,000  tons.  This 
estimate  in  round  numbers  is  made  by  reliable  dealers,  but  it  is  not  far 
from  the  exact  figures,  which,  however,  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
The  United  States  product  is  decorticated  and  is  hard.  The  home- 
made is  uudecorticated,  is  fresh  and  is  softer  than  the  former;  hence 
it  sells  at  a  preference.  The  home  product  is  the  only  competitor  with 
the  United  States. 

Cottolene  or  other  compound  cooMng  fats  made  from  cotton  seed. — 
These  products  of  cotton  seed  have  a  ready  and  considerable  sale  in 
this  market.  A  large  quantity  is  imported,  but  a  larger  quantity  is 
manufactured  here.  As  the  cotton-seed  oils  from  Egypt  can  be  sold 
cheaper  than  those  of  the  United  States,  it  enables  the  manufacturers 
here  to  successftilly  compete  with  the  United  States.  The  American 
product  must  be  so  produced  as  to  acquire  a  name  and  the  reputation 
of  being  better  in  quality  than  the  home  product  before  it  can  supplant 
or  even  successftilly  compete  with  it. 

'In  1898,  the  most  recent  year  for  which  statistics  are  available,  the  total  impor- 
tation of  raw  cotton  from  aU  countries  into  Glasgow  amounted  to  only  196; 336 
ponndi. 
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Fats  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  also  compete  with  fats  from 
the  United  States.  They  are  said  to  be  better  in  quality  and  cheaper 
tban  ours;  if  so,  this  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  manufacturers  of 
compound  fats  in  this  country. 

TOBAOOO. 

Unmanufactured. — ^Por  the  last  few  years  the  consumption  in  Glas- 
gow has  been  about  5,000,000  pounds  per  year.  The  United  States 
furnishes  the  entire  quantity^  excepting  a  small  amount  from  Turkey. 
The  product  is  sold  in  bond  at  prices  ranging  from  3Jd.  to  8^d.  (7  to 
17  cents)  per  pound.  For  Western  the  price  is  from  3Jd.  to  14d.  (7  to 
28  cents),  while  as  to  Virginia  prices  vary  materially  in  different  years. 
The  importations  being  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States,  there 
is  no  comparison  of  prices  to  be  made  with  other  countries.  Turkish 
tobacco  and  some  fancy  substitutes  are  higher,  but  the  product  is 
different.  Dealers  here  claim  that  the  American  product  has  deteri- 
orated of  late  years,  on  account  of  the  producers  aiming  more  at 
quantity  than  at  quality  and  not  giving  as  careAil  attention  as  formerly 
to  picking  and  assorting.  There  are  no  suggestions  to  be  made  as  to 
curing  and  packing,  the  dealers  here  being  satisfied  with  the  methods 
generally  practiced  by  our  producers  and  shippers.  The  tariff  duty  on 
unmanufactured  tobacco  containing  10  per  cent  or  more  of  moisture  is 
3s.  6d.  (85  cents)  per  pound  ^  containing  less  than  10  per  cent  of  moist- 
ure it  is  3s.  lOd.  (93  cents)  per  pound. 

Manufactured. — This  is  mostly  made  here.  There  is  but  little  im- 
ported, outside  of  that  used  for  «hip  stores.  Chewing  tobacco,  fine 
cut,  from  the  United  States,  can  be  found  in  but  few  of  the  shops,  and 
is  sold  generally  to  Americans,  in  small  tin  boxes,  about  the  size  of 
a  common  pocket  tobacco  box,  for  Is.,  or  24  cents,  a  box.  The  price 
with  us  would  be  5  cents  for  the  same  amount.  No  fine-cut  chewing 
tobacco  is  manufactured  here,  and  none  is  used  except  by  Americans. 
Not  much  chewing  tobacco  is  consumed  by  the  people  here,  but  they 
are  inveterate  smokers.  But  few  American  cigars  are  obtainable,  the 
principal  importations  being  cheap  cigars  from  India.  The  tariff  duty 
is  5s.  6d.  per  pound,  or  about  $1.34  of  our  money.  On  chewing  tobacco 
it  is  4s.  lOd.  per  pound,  or  $1.18  in  our  currency.  This  tax  effectually 
shuts  out  our  cigars  and  chewing  tobacco,  except  as  the  same  are 
demanded  by  Americans  resident  or  visiting  here. 

LIQUORS. 

Wines. — ^The  consumption  of  wines  in  this  district  depends  entirely 
upon  importations,  principally  from  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
in  the  order  named,  as  to  amount  and  value.  Wines  from  California 
are  growing  in  favor  here,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  them  sfiedally 
advertised  and  displayed  in  shop  windows. 
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Port  and  sherry  from  California  aro  sold  at  the  same  prices  as  tbe 
same  grades  from  southern  Europe,  and  are  considered  equally  good. 
Claret  and  Burgundy  are  not  so  much  in  demand,  but  if  price  and 
quality  were  equal  to  those  of  European  wines  the  California  product 
would  c6mi)ete  favorably  with  them,  as  there  is  no  prejudice  against 
the  California  product.  The  favorable  reception  accorded  to  i)ort  and 
sherry  augurs  well  for  the  other  wines  from  California,  providing  they 
can  be  laid  down  here  at  the  same  prices  as  the  same  quality  of  Euro- 
pean wines.  This,  however,  is  somewhat  problematical,  owing  to  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production  and  in  transportation,  which,  of 
course,  is  against  our  producers. 

Brandies. — ^There  has  been  some  importation  of  brandies  from  Cali- 
fornia, but  they  are  not  favorably  regarded  here.  No  gin  or  whisky  is 
imported  from  the  United  States.  The  brandies  used  in  this  district 
come  from  southern  Europe,  the  gin  comes  from  Holland,  while  the 
whisky  used  is  made  almost  exclusively  here  or  in  Ireland. 

Beer. — ^Nearly  all  the  beer  consumed  in  this  district  is  manufactured 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Lager,  from  Qermany,  is  drunk  to  some 
extent  by  the  wealthier  classes,  and  the  consumption  is  increasing 
so  rapidly  as  to  alarm  British  brewers,  who  are  taking  active  steps  to 
check  it.  IN'one  is  imported  from  the  United  States,  nor  is  there  any 
hope  of  any  trade  arising  hereafter.    Some  comes  from  Bavaria. 

Cider. — There  is  very  little  consumption  here.  Small  quantities 
have  at  times  been  imported  from  the  United  States,  but  there  is  no 
demand  for  it.    The  people  prefer  beer. 

SEEDS. 

Clover  and  other  gra^s  seeds. — ^This  district  depends  to  a  consid- 
erable  extent  upon  importations  for  its  supply.  The  consumption  of 
seed  from  the  United  States  depends  largely  upon  how  the  prices  in 
America  compare  with  those  in  Germany  and  France,  our  principal 
competitors.  Very  little  seed  is  sold  in  Glasgow  lAarket  proper,  but 
merchants'  at  Leith  and  Edinburgh  and  others  at  Glasgow  import  seed 
via  Glasgow  for  distribution  all  over  England  and  Scotland.  All  the 
seed  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Great  Britain  is  probably 
received  at  one  or  another  of  the  three  ports  of  Glasgow,  Liverpool, 
and  London. 

There  is  imported  into  Glasgow,  from  the  United  States,  besides 
clover  seed,  the  seed  of  meadow  fescue,  timothy,  and  orchard  grass. 
There  is  not  so  much  imported  from  the  United  States  as  from  Ger- 
many, in  an  average  year.  Prices  of  clover  seed  vary  very  much. 
An  average  price  for  red  clover  from  the  United  States  would  be  from 
i£40  to  £60  ($194.66  to  $243.32)  per  ton;  for  alsike,  £50  to  £70  ($243.32 
to  $340.65)  per  ton.  Clover  seed  is  uncommonly  cheap  this  year. 
Good  American  seed  of  the  same  sample  is  about  the  same  in  value  as 
German  seed.    The  dealers  here  say  that  the  exporters  in  the  United. 
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States  manage  their  basiness  well.  The  bags  coutainiDg  the  clover 
se^  are  of  convenient  size  (aboat  140  poands  each),  and  are  very  suit- 
able for  the  carriage  of  the  seed.  They  are  seamless  cotton  bags. 
They  are  not,  however,  made  of  as  good  material  as  they  were  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago. 

Flaxseed. — Gomes  chiefly  from  Bassia,  Turkey,  and  India.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  imported  from  the  United  States. 

FRUITS. 

Fresh  fruits. — ^There  is  a  very  large  consumption  in  this  city,  and 
the  surrounding  country  produces  little  or  nothing  beyond  strawberries 
and  gooseberries.  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  the 
United  States  are  all  laid  under  contribution,  as  well  as  England, 
which  is  more  favorably  situated  as  to  soil  and  climate  than  Scotland 
for  the  raising  of  fruit.  The  m^or  pprtion  of  the  supply  comes  from 
England  and  Continental  Euro{)e. 

There  is,  however,  a  large  export  trade  from  the  United  States  in 
apples  and  recently  in  pears  from  California.  A  few  oranges  have  also 
been  shipped  from  the  United  States,  principally  grown  in  Florida,  and 
a  limited  number  from  California.  Since  the  late  freeze  in  Florida, 
oranges  have  been  exported  by  dealers  here  in  limited  quantities  to 
the  United  States.  Fresh  fruits  from  the  United  States,  especially 
apples,  are  generally  sold  at  public  auction  by  brokers  who  handle 
fruit  almost  exclusively.  They  are  purchased  at  auction  by  the  jobbers, 
who  dispose  of  them  to  the  retailers,  and  through  these  they  reach  the 
consumer. 

The  average  price  for  American  apples  of  the  ordinary  kind,  in  a  full 
season,  runs  from  about  13s.  to  148.  (13.16  to  13.41)  per  barrel  for  those 
shipped  from  the  Hudson  Biver  and  western  New  York.  Maine  and 
Massachusetts  apples  generally  realize  from  25  to  50  cents  less  per 
barrel.  There  is,  however,  some  very  fine  fruit  from  Maine  which, 
arriving  in  good  condition,  holds  its  own  with  New  York  fruit.  Prices 
for  the  United  States  fruit  are  relatively  much  higher  than  those  paid 
for  similar  products  from  other  countries,  apples  especially  being  in 
the  main  superior  to  those  grown  in  Great  Britain  or  other  countries. 
There  are  said  to  be  no  defects  in  the  American  product  except  an 
occasional  but  very  rare  instance  of  deficient  packing.  The  business 
in  American  apples  is  a  well-established  one  here,  and  is  recognized  by 
the  fruit  trade  to  be  almost  indispensable.  It  is  believed  that,  given  a 
fair  crop  in  the  United  States,  our  apples  will  be  preferred  above  all 
others.  This  is  attributable  to  the  fine  average  quality  and  size  of  the 
fruit,  it  being  utterly  impossible  for  any  other  country  to  produce  fruit 
which  can  be  relied  upon  for  quantity  and  quality  to  the  same  extent. 
Florida  oranges  are  coming  into  favor,  their  superior  quality  being 
fully  recognized.    The  impediment  to  their  more  extensive  shipment 
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has  been  the.  expense  of  their  couveyance  to  this  coantry  as  well  as  the 
want  of  care  exercised  on  board  Atlantic  steamers  in  giving  the  fruit 
proper  storage  and  ventilation,  thus  frequently  causing  decay  on  the 
passage  and  consequent  loss  to  the  shippers. 

Since  November  of  last  year  down  to  the  present  time  an  unusual 
amount  of  Galifomia  fruit  has  been  dispatched  to  London,  Liverpool, 
and  Glasgow,  nearly  all  of  which  has  been  placed  through  reliable 
houses  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow.  It  has  not  been  shown  as 
yet  (so  the  consignees  inform  me)  whether  the  result  of  the  shipment 
as  a  whole  will  be  considered  sufficiently  satisfactoiy  to  make  the  busi- 
ness continuous.  These  shipments  have  been  made  by  a  firm  in  Kew 
York,  but  it  is  understood  that  other  large  companies,  which  deal 
exclusively  in  California  fruit,  are  watching  this  new  development  j  and 
with  the  prospect  of  cool  chambers  for  carrying  these  delicate  fruits 
safely,  there  is  every  likelihood  of  the  trade  increasing  an4  becoming 
of  great  value  to  Galifomia  fruit  raisers.  California  Kewtown  pippins 
have  averaged  13s.  (13.16)  pet  case,  containing  about  38  pounds  of 
fruit.  California  pears  (Easter  Beurres)  here  averaged  about  the  same 
figure;  Winter  Nellis,  $s.  ($2.19),  and  D'Alencons  lis.  ($2.68).  Some 
time  ago  the  export  frpm  the  TTuited  States  of  summer  pears,  such  as 
the  Bartlett,  was  tried,  but  with  varying  success,  the  difficulty  being 
the  competition  of  French  produce  of  a  similar  kind.  The  business 
which  has  developed  this  year  has  been  with  varieties  which  are  called 
winter  -peors^  and  in  regard  to  these  Galifomia  can  defy  European 
competition.  The  apple  crop  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  was 
considered  a  failure  in  1894,  and  yet  over  1,000,000  barrels  have  been 
imported  into  Scotland  from  these  two  countries  by  the  way  of  New 
York. 

Dried  fruits  are  difficult  to  sell  here,  except  raisins.  These  have 
the  disadvantage  of  Spanish  competition.  There  have  not  been  many 
Galifomia  raisins  in  the  Scotch  markets  as  yet,  the  value  in  the  United 
States  being  too  high  to  allow  a  profit  to  the  American  exporter  when 
sold  here.  On  raisins  there  is  a  duty  of  7s.  ($1.70)  per  hundredweight 
Dried  apricots,  peaches,  and  evaporated  apples  are  admitted  free. 
There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  these,  but  it  depends  to  a  great  extent 
on<rthe  supply  of  fresh  fruits,  as  it  is  only  when  the  latter  are  scarce 
that  the  dried  article  is  used  as  a  substitute.  There  is,  however,  a 
limited  demand  for  all  of  them  for  use  on  long- voyaged  vessels  and 
steamers. 

Ccmned  fruits. — ^These  are  imported  into  Qlasgow  for  consumption 
throughout  Scotland  in  large  quantities,  coming  from  the  United  States 
and  southem  Europe.  The  larger  portion  is  from  the  United  States. 
Very  choice  canned  apples  come  from  Canada.  For  the  same  kinds  and 
qualities  there  are  no  differences  in  prices.  California  fruits  have  good 
standing  and  sell  readily.  A  notable  thing  as  to  the  consumption  of 
these  fruits  by  the  Scotch  people  is  that  more  jams  and  preserves  are 
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eaten  tlian  canned  fruits.  Singapore  pineapples  come  into  competition 
witb  canned  pineapples  from  the  United  States.  The  eomi>etitioD  in 
principal  canned  fruits  of  other  countries  witb  the  United  States  is 
insignificant. 

Canned  vegetables. — Canned  beans  come  from  the  United  States 
and  France.  The  French  product  is  preferred  here.  It  is  claimed  to 
be  better  prepared  and  to  have  finer  color.  Canned  pease  come  from  the 
United  States  and  southern  Europe.  Canned  com  is  imported  princi- 
pally from  the  United  States.  It  is  not  consumed  to  any  extent,  the 
people  here  not  having  acquired  a  taste  for  it,  or  a  knowledge  of  its 
good  qualities.  Canned  tomatoes  are  furnished  from  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  the  United  States.  The  French  and  Italian  products  stand 
best  in  this  market;  they  are  rounder  and  smoother.  New  Jersey 
tomatoes  are  good,  possibly  equal  to  the  French,  brut  the  latter  seem 
to  be  preferred.  As  fresh  tomatoes  are  in  the  market  nearly  all  the 
year  round,  there  is  not  the  demand  for  the  canned  article  that  exists 
in  the  United  States. 

Nuts. — There  are  no  nuts  imported  here  grown  in  the  United  Stat^ 
Cocoanuts  from  Cuba  and  San  Bias  are  shipped  here  from  New  York. 


LEITH. 

(Report  of  Mr.  Uohert  J.  MacBride,  consul  at  Leith,  Scotland,) 

[Leith,  the  port  of  Kdiiibnrgli.  from  which  it  is  nominan.y  distant  2  miles^bnt  witb 
wbicb  it  practically  forms  one  contiunons  city^is  situated  on  the  estuary  known 
as  the  Firth  of  Forth.  It  has  direct  steamship  commnnication  with  the  princi- 
pal ports  of  Europe  and  also  with  New  York.  It  imports  grain,  flonr,  sugar, 
wines,  petroleum,  lumber,  fruit,  tobacco,  vegetables,  yam,  chemicals,  etc.,  to  the 
value  of  more  than  $50,000,000  per  annum,  and  exports  machinery,  coal,  iron, 
iish,  whisky,  beer,  sngar,  yam,  paper,  linen,  Jute,  and  cotton  fabrics,  etc.,  to  the 
value  of  over  $18,000,000  per  annum.*  Its  industries  include  shipbuilding, 
milling,  sngar  reduing,  brewing,  and  distilling,  and  it  has  also  chemical  works, 
rope  works,  and  sawmills.  Population  in  1881,  59,485;  in  1891,  69,885,  and  in 
1894,  as  estimated  by  the  registrar-general,  72,003.] 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  give  categorical  replies  to  the  several 
questions  embraced  in  the  circular  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  fact  that,  though  there  may 
be  a  large  consumption  of  certain  products  from  the  United  States  in 
this  consular  district,  yet  it  frequently  happens  that  only  a  small  pro- 
portion is  imported  directly  to  Leith,  the  seaport  of  Edinburgh,  and  in 
some  cases  there  is  no  direct  importation  at  all.  Quite  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  products  of  the  United  States  consumed  here  (flour,  also 
\rheat  and  other  grains  excepted)  reaches  Edinburgh  and  Leith  by  rail, 
either  from  Glasgow,  47  miles  distant,  from  Liverx>ool,  229  miles,  or 
from  London,  400  miles  distant. 

As  there  are  no  statistics  kept  of  the  amount  or  character  of  the 
goods  received  here  by  rail,  or  at  least  none  from  which  foreign  and 
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domestic  products  can  be  distinguislied,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that 
the  records  of  the  castom-house  at  Leith  can  furnish  no  reliable  guide 
as  to  either  the  amount  or  character  of  the  importations  actually 
received  ]^om  the  United  States. 

The  foregoing  does  not  apply,  however,  to  flour  or  to  wheat  and 
other  grains,  practically  all  of  which  products  are  imported  directly  to 
Leith  by  steamer.  In  the  case  of  these  last-named  products,  I  will 
hereafter  give  statistics  as  to  the  amounts  received.  In  reference  to 
others  it  is  deemed.best  to  avoid  giving  the  statistics  from  the  custom. 
house,  for  the  reason  that  as  they  would  cover  only  a  portion  of  the 
actual  amounts  received,  they  would  be  of  little  value  and  might  be 
misleading. 

ANIMALS. 

There  are  no  direct  importations  of  animals  from  the  United  States 
to  this  consular  district.  Leith  is  not  a  port  for  receiving  American 
cattle,  Glasgow,  Deptford,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol  being  the  only  licensed 
ports  in  Great  Britain.  In  1894  there  were  41,000  fat  cattle,  149,000 
fat  sheep,  80,000  store  sheep,  and  16,500  store  cattle  sold  in  Edinburgh. 
The  greater  proportion  of  the  fat  cattle  are  fed  in  Scotland.  The  bulk 
of  the  store  cattle  come  from  the  north  of  England  and  Ireland.  The 
sheep  are  almost  entirely  bred  and  fed  in  Scotland,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  from  20,000  to  30,000  which  come  from  Norway  and  Iceland. 

CEREALS. 

Wheat. — There  is  a  large  consumption  of  wheat  from  the  United 
States.  In  the  year  1894  there  were  imported  into  Leith  from  that 
country  213,750  quarters  of  480  pounds  to  the  quarter,  being  1,710,000 
bushels  of  60  pounds  each.  This  wheat  was  shipped  by  steamer 
directly  to  this  port.  During  the  same  year  there  were  imported  into 
Leith  from  Canada  90,000  quarters  of  480  pounds  each,  or  720,000 
bushels,  and  there  were  received  from  Bussia  and  Black  Sea  ports 
70,000  quarters,  or  560,000  bushels,  the  total  imports  aggregating 
373,750  quarters,  or  2,990,000  bushels;  the  United  States  thus  furnished 
nearly  three-fifths  of  the  total  amount.  The  wheat  from  the  United 
States,  as  a  rule,  is  of  fine  quality.  The  hard  spring  wheat  realizes 
higher  prices  than*  any  other  kind.  It  is  claimed  that  in  general  the 
method  of  shipping  American  wheat  is  satisfactory,  but  at  times  there 
are  complaints,  caused,  it  is  said,  by  careless  grading.  Wheat  and 
other  grains  from  the  United  States  are  usually  sold  with  a  certificate 
of  grade  attached  to  the  bills  of  lading  or  shipping  papers.  The  only 
suggestion  made  by  dealers  here  is  that  the  grading  should  be  carefully 
attended  to,  so  that  buyers  may  have  confidence  in  getting  the  quality 
they  purchase. 

Corn. — ^Daring  the  year  1894  there  was  received  at  Leith,  by  direct 
import  by  water,  a  total  of  1,828,560  bushels  of  maize  or  Indian  corn. 
Of  this  amount  the  United  States  furnished  788,500  bushels  and  Canada 
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16,000  bushels,  the  remainder,  1,024,000  bushels,  coming  from  Danube 
and  Black  Sea  ports.  The  American  com  is  generally  of  fine  quality, 
and  is  preferred  to  any  other  for  general  purposes. 

jP/owr.— The  direct  importation  of  flour  by  sea  to  the  port  of  Leith 
during  the  year  1894  amounted  in  all  to  725,347  sacks,  most  of  them  of 
140  pounds  each.  This  is  e4uivalent  to  101,548,580  pounds,  or  518,105 
barrels  of  106  pounds  each.  Of  this  amount  the  United  States  fur- 
nished 640,600  sacks,  or  about  457,571  barrels;  the  remainder,  84,747 
sacks,  or  60,534  barrels,  was  received  from  Hungary  and  France.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  practically  all  the  flour  imported  into  this  con- 
sular district  comes  from  the  United  States.  "So  other  flour  can  equal 
that  from  the  United  States,  and  it  commands  the  market. 

Meal  {oat  or  corn). — ^There  is  a  large  consumption  of  oatmeal  in  this 
district,  but  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  99  per  cent  of  that  used  here  is 
made  from  oats  grown  in  Scotland.  Owing  chiefly  to  climatic  condi- 
tions, the  oats  grown  in  this  district  are  the  finest  in  the  world.  No 
oats  grown  elsewhere  have  the  same  fine  flavor,  and  this  fact  is  so  well 
known  and  so  much  appreciated  by  the  consumer  that  the  Scotch  oat* 
meal  is  easily  the  first  in  the  market  here,  as  it  probably  is  in  every 
other  market  in  Great  Britain. 

The  very  trifling  amount  of  oatmeal  imported  here  from  the  United 
States  is  cheaper  than  the  oatmeal  made  here,  and  of  very  inferior 
quality. 

Corn  meal,  or  Indian  meal  as  it  is  termed  here,  is  used  solely  for 
cattle  feeding.  Most  of  the  Indian  meal  used  in  this  district  is  ground 
here  from  corn  shipped  from  the  United  States.  "So  attempt  is  made 
to  utilize  corn  meal  as  food  for  man.  It  is  said  that  at  a  large  exposi- 
tion held  some  four  years  ago  at  Edinburgh,  a  systematic  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  it;  the  meal  was  prepared  and  cooked  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  visitors,  but  no  successful  results  followed. 

Prices  of  grain  and  flour. — The  following  table  wiD  show  the  com- 
parative prices  at  this  consulate  of  wheat,  corn,  and  flour.  It  is  com- 
piled from  the  daily  market  reports  of  May  15,  1895.  Grain  is  not 
quoted  here  by  the  bushel  nor  flour  by  the  barrel — the  quotations  are 
all  by  weight.  Wheat  is  quoted  at  a  certain  price  per  240  pounds,  and 
corn  and  flour  per  280  pounds: 

WHEAT. 


Gnde. 

Pcr240iK>and8. 

PriOMin 

United  States 

currency  per 

bnshelof 

OOponnda. 

Scotch 

9.   d.   ».   d. 
11    0®12    6 
18    8913    6 

12  0 
18    6®13    9 
13    9914    0 

13  8 
12    6 

Oentt. 
e7976 

HAtd  Dnlnth  No.  2 

00988 

Black  Sea 

73 

KortlMm  Dnl nth  No.  1 

82'983 

Hfttd  Dnlnth  No.  1 

83985 

f  IhlAAiro  and  Milwankea  No  2 

80 

RmI  wiiitfir No  2  and  hard  KHnaas  ...  .. ...................••••••••••. 
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Grade. 

Fer280poiinds. 

Prices  in 
United  SUtes 
onrrencT  per 

barrel  of 
196  poands. 

Canadian  Patent .' 

«.   d.    «.   d. 
10    6920    0 
21    0923    0 
20    0923    0 
20    6922    0 
17    8917    6 
16    9917    8 

|8.329$3.49 
3.589  3  93 

Minnesota  Patent 

Hiiwankee  Patent 

8.419  3.98 

German  and  French 

3.499  3.75 

Minnesota  Stmigli  t 

2  949  2  96 

Milwaukee  Straight.' 

2.859  2.94 

The  prices  of  Indian  corn  from  tbe  United  States  varybnt  little 
from  the  prices  obtained  for  the  products  from  the  Black  Sea  and 
Dannbian  ports.  The  current  price  of  both  at  this  date  is  13s.  6d.  per 
280  pounds^  or  about  66  cents  per  bushel  of  56  pounds. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Butter. — ^The  supply  of  butter  in  this  district  comes  from  numerous 
sources  in  addition  to  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  home  producers. 
Denmark,  Germany  (Kiel),  Holland,  and  Ireland  all  contribute.  In 
recent  years  the  import  of  butter  from  the  Australasian  colonies  has 
been  rapidly  increasing.  The  favor  with  which  Australasian  butter 
has  been  received  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  splendid  manner  in 
which  it  is  packed  for  transportation. 

The  butter  from  the  United  States  dpes  not  command  prices  equal  to 
those  obtained  for  the  home  or  for  the  continental  or  colonial  product. 
There  are  considerable  quantities  of  butter  imported  from  the  United 
States,  but  it  has  to  be  sold  at  lower  figures  than  that  coming  from  any 
other  quarter.  The  butter  imported  from  the  United  states,  as  a  rule, 
is  inferior  in  quality.  The  better  quality  is  ceasing  to  be  sent  here,  and 
the  lower  quality  is  being  slowly  superseded  by  the  use  of  margarine. 
The  best  butter  is  frimished  by  Denmark.  A  very  prominent  dealer  in 
dairy  products  at  Leith  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  demand  for  but- 
ter from  the  United  States  will  cease  to  be  of  any  importance  unless  a 
radical  change  be  speedily  effected,  both  in  the  quality  sent  here  and 
in  the  style  of  marketing.  He  states  that  butter  should  be  packed  in 
lighter  casks  or  boxes,  and  he  recommends  the  Australian  style  as  a 
model.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  quote  from  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Osborne,  of  Glasgow,  given  at  Westminster  on  the  8th  day 
of  May,  instant,  before  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  adulteration  of  food.  Mr.  Osborne  is  the  senior  partner  of  the 
well-known  Scottish  firm  of  Osborne  &  Sons.    I  quote  as  follows: 

At  one  time  we  did  a  large  trade  in  Irish  batter,  but  in  recent  years  Irish  butter 
appears  to  have  gone  ont  of  favor  in  the  market.  The  batter  now  in  the  Scottish 
market  comes  mostly  IVom  Denmark,  and  a  good  deal  from  France  and  Australia. 
The  Anstralian  batter  is  of  very  snperior  qunlity,  the  wholesale  price  being  from  70s. 
to  80b.  per  hundredweight.    The  anthorities  in  Australia  take  very  good  care  that  no 
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butter  is  shipped  which  does  not  come  np  to  what  it  is  represented  to  be.  If  their 
customers  wish  a  warranty  for  Australian  butter  they  will  always  give  it,  but  they 
never  ask  for  it,  nor  do  they  ever  have  a  customer  send  back  Australian  butter. 

Cheese. — The  cheese  consumed  in  this  consular  district  is  supplied 
from  the  following  sourcea,  given  in  order  of  importance: 

(1)  The  home  market,  (2)  Canada,  (3)  the  United  States  (chiefly  Wis- 
consin and  New  York),  (4)  Holland,  Italy,  and  France,  and  (6)  lately, 
and  in  increasing  quantities,  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  There 
is  a  considerable  quantity  of  cheese  imported  from  the  United  States. 
The  American  cheese  is  much  sought  after,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
New  Zealand  cheese.  The  current  price  of  home  cheese  is  about  568. 
per  hundredweight,  or  13J  cents  per  pound.  Of  American  cheese, 
about  50s.  per  hundredweight  or  12  cents  per  pound,  and  of  Australian 
cheese,  about  468.  per  hundredweight,  or  11  cents  per  pound.^ 

In  this  particular  locality  the  dealers  inform  me  that  the  cheese  from 
the  State  of  New  York  is  falling  each  year  more  and  more  out  of  favor. 
The  cheese  from  Wisconsin  is  steadily  gaining  favor,  attributable,  it  is 
said,  to  the  fact  that  they  are  taking  lessons  from  the  Canadians  and 
copying  their  good  points,  both  in  manufacturing  and  packing,  as  well 
as  that  they  are  fortunate  in  having  wholesome  laws  enacted  to  prevent 
adulteration.*  On  this  subject  I  again  wish  to  quote  from  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Osborne  before  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  said,  in  substance,  that  the  public  was  often  imposed  upon  by  the 
cheese  sent  here  from  America,  as  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
composition  of  these  American  cheeses  except  by  analysis.  His  remedy 
for  both  butter  and  cheese  is  that  foreign  governments  should  be  made 
responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  article  shipped.  If  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments decline  to  accept  the  responsibility,  then  he  would  recommend 
that  the  articles  from  such  countries  should  be  prohibited  from  being 
imported  into  Great  Brita^in.  He  would  propose  that  the  packages  in 
which  the  articles  were  brought  to  this  country  should  have  a  govern- 
ment stamp  put  upon  them,  and  also  that  there  should  be  a  certificate 
of  genuineness.  He  believed  that  most  of  the  filled  cheeses  come  from 
the  Western  States  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they  were  made  prin- 
cipally of  lard.  They  looked  very  like  full  milk  cheeses,  but  they  cor- 
rupted very  quickly.  He  attributed  the  excellent  trade  in  butter  at 
present  enjoyed  by  Denmark  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  Danish  Gov- 
ernment are  particular  not  to  allow  adulteration.  In  his  opinion,  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  foreign  governments  to  make  themselves  responsible 
for  the  character  of  the  dairy  products  they  export,  because  it  wiU 
improve  their  trade. 

'  If,  as  is  probable,  the  haudredweight  here  referred  to  is  the  imperial  handred- 
weight  of  112  pounds,  the  prices  per  pound  will  be  from  1  to  1^  cents  less  than  is 
stated. 

3  See  the  statement  of  the  consul  at  Glasgow  as  to  the  shipment  of  filled,  cheesy 
from  Wisconsin,  p.  116« 
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MEATS. 

There  are  no  direct  importations  from  the  United  States  to  this  port 
either  of  fresh  meats  or  canned  meats. 

There  is  a  large  consumption  of  hams  and  bacon  in  this  district. 
The  greatest  proportion  of  importations  of  such  provisions  comes  from 
the  United  States.  I  am  informed  by  dealers,  however,  that  our  pro- 
portion in  recent  years  is  not  being  maintained.  I^ext  to  that  from  the 
United  States  comes  the  home  production.  Denmark  and  Sweden  fur- 
nish large  quantities  of  bacon.  It  does  not  always  come  here  direct, 
but  sometimes  come»  through  London  and  other  English  towns.  It  is 
mostly  in  pigs,  singed  and  split  in  two,  slightly  smoked,  and  sold  as 
Wiltshire  bacon,  or  at  least  as  of  the  Wiltshire  style  of  cure.  Ireland 
sends  considerable  quantities  here,  but  not  nearly  so  large  a  proportion 
as^  is  sent  to  Glasgow  and  the  western  part  of  Scotland. 

No  statistics  are  at  hand  to  show  the  consumption  of  Scottish  home- 
fed  pigs,  but  it  is  well  known  that  there  has  been  a  large  increase 
within  the  past  few  years  in  this  district.  •  The  packers  here  have  a 
method  of  marketing  their  pigs  which  is  steadily  increasing  in  favor 
and  causing  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  smoked-ham  trade. 
They  take  fresh  pigs,  remove  the  bones  and  skin,  and  then  put  them  in 
pickle  three  or  four  days,  after  which  they  are  taken  out  and  cut  into 
four  quarters  and  rolled  up.  This  is  called  ^'The  Ayrshire  Eoll,"  the 
meat  of  which,  being  sweetand  fresh,  readily  finds  a  good  market  and 
is  becoming  highly  esteemed. 

The  prices  of  American  hams  and  bacon  are  lower  than  any  others, 
being  about  10s.  ($2.43)  per  hundredweight  lower  than  those  of  Scotch, 
about  4s.  (97  cents)  lower  than  the  Danish,  and  15s.  ($3.65)  per  hundred- 
weight lower  than  the  Irish. 

Dealers  here  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  feeding  of  pigs  in  the  Unit.ed 
States  on  Indian  corn  is  a  mistake;  that  maize  is  not  so  good  a  food 
for  making  bacon  as  pease  or  other  grains,  and  that  a  mixed  diet  is 
still  better. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  of  mine  addressed  to  a  firm  of  dealers  here,  who 
also  have  large  interests  at  Dundee,  they  write  to  me,  replying  to  my 
question  whether  they  had  any  suggestions  or  advice  to  offer  Americaii 
packers,»a8  follows: 

YoQ  may  rely  npon  the  enterprise  and  zeal  of  the  packers  of  bacon  in  yonr  country 
to  adopt  any  fresh  idea  to  improve  the  quality  and  care  in  their  own  interests,  bnt 
if  anyone  could  discover  a  substance  which  would  prevent  the  borax  in  which  the 
bacon  is  packed  from  itself  becoming  tainted  from  lying  on  the  meat  (especially  in 
warm  weather)  and  gradually  eating  into  the  meat,  the  discoverer  would  confer  a 
great  benefit  upon  the  trade  and  upon  mankind. 

COTTON,  ETC. 

There  is  no  direct  importation  from  the  United  States  to  this  district 
of  either  cotton  or  cotton- seed  oiL    Cotton  seed  comes  mostly  froia 
2362—^0. 1 5 
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Egypt  and  is  pressed  in  the  local  mills.  The  prodacts  of  cotton  seed 
are  at  present  used  in  this  district  only  to  a  moderate  extent,  but  the 
trade  is  constantly  iDcreasing.  The  finished  product  in  cotton-seed 
cake  and  various  edible  preparations  comes  from  the  United  States. 
In  cotton  oil  and  its  derivatives  the  United  States  holds  the  first  place. 
"So  reliable  statistics  are  at  hand  to  show  the  amount  of  the  consump- 
tion in  this  district. 

tobacco. 

There  is  a  very  large  consumption  of  tobacco  here,  the  United  States 
furnishing  almost  the  entire  amount  used.  The  quantity  imported  from 
other  countries,  including  Turkey,  is  a  mere  fraction  of  what  is  used 
here. 

The  tobacco  from  the  United  States  is  sold  at  a  lower  price  relatively 
than  that  coming  from  Turkey  and  Ouba.  The  best  qu^^lity  of  the  last 
named  is  very  high  in  price,  but  it  is  little  used  in  this  district.  Such 
tobacco  is  used  for  cigars  and  cigarettes,  which  are  not  made  to  any 
extent  in  Scotland. 

Scottish  dealers  recommend  that  tobaccos  sent  here  from  Ohio  and 
Maryland,  or  the  class  of  leaf  tobacco  called  Ohio  and  Maryland 
tobacco,  should  be  <^ stripped^"  that  is  to  say,  the  stem  should  be  taken 
from  the  leaf  before  the  tobacco  is  exported. 

FRUITS. 

In  this  district  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  fresh  fruit  used. 
The  chief  sources  of  supply  are  England,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany, 
France,  the  Unit^  States,  and  Canada.  The  United  States  product 
averages  better  prices  than  the  others;  this  is  especially  true  with 
regard  to  apples.  Dealers  have  no  complaints  to  make  with  regard  to 
the  American  style  of  packing.  On  the  contrary,  they  state  that  they 
consider  the  American  style  of  packing  to  be  perfect. 

The  consumption  of  dried  and  canned  fruits  is  not  very  great  in  this 
district.  Canned  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  etc.,  are  found  in  limited 
quantities  in  the  shops,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  prejudice  against 
canned  goods,  not  only  as  to  canned  fruits,  but  also  canned  meats  and 
vegetables  as  well.  Many  believe  that  it  is  not  only  unhealthy  but 
dangerous  to  use  this  class  of  goods.  Were  this  prejudice  removed,  a 
much  larger  trade  would  be  enjoyed  by  the  United  States  in  all  canned 
products.  Very  little  fruit  destined  for  this  district  comes  to  this  port 
direct  from  the  United  States,  much  of  it  being  received  here  by  rail 
from  Glasgow. 

LIQUORS. 

The  consumption  of  wines  and  liquors  in  this  district  is  very  large, 
but  it  is  believed  that  none  of  it,  unless  it  may  be  an  infinitesimal 
quantity  of  rye  and  bourbon  whisky,  comes  from  the  United  States* 
The  wines  are  from  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal^  with  a  small  propor- 
tion from  Germany  and  Madeira. 
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Older  18  practically  unknown  here,  and  this  part  of  Scotland  would 
be  a  most  promising  field  for  dealers  in  that  article  to  establish  a  market 
for  their  goods. 

SEW)B. 

There  are  no  clover  or  grass  seeds  imported  from  the  United  States, 
There  is,  however,  a  considerable  import  of  flaxseed  and  of  cotton 
seed.  The  competition  with  America  in  this  latter  line  comes  from 
Egypt,  India,  Eussia,  etc.  No  complaints  are  made  regarding  the 
manner  of  American  shipments.  The  American  style  of  business  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Scottish  trade. 

In  this  report  I  have  endeavored  to  cover  as  fully  as  possible  the  arti- 
cles mentioned  in  the  circular  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Such 
articles  as  are  omitted  are  those  which  are  not  imported  directly  to 
Leith,  or  else  they  are  products  about  which  I  could  obtain  no  reliable 
information  of  value. 


BBLFAST. 

{Report  of  Mr,  Jamea  B,  Taney,  consul  at  Belfast,  Ireland.) 

[Belfast,  the  most  important  manufacturuig  and  commercial  city  in  Ireland,  is  situ- 
ated on  Belfast  Longh,  12  miles  from  the  sea.  Its  imports  of  breadstnffs,  linen 
yam,  petroleam,  lumber,  sugar,  wines,  spirits,  etc.,  amount  to  more  than 
$17,000,000  per  annum,  but  its  export  trade  is  very  small,  such  of  its  textile 
fabrics  and  other  manufactured  goods  as  are  not  consumed  in  the  British  Islands 
being  shipped  abroad  from  other  ports.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Irish  linen 
industry,  in  addition  to  which  it  has  shipbuilding,  the  weaving,  bleaching, 
dyeing,  and  printing  of  cotton  goods,  iron  founding,  rope  making,  and  distilling. 
Population  in  1881,  208,122;  in  1891,  255,950.] 

By  way  of  preface  I  may  remark  that  some  difficulty  has  been  encoun- 
tered in  acquiring  accurate  information  about  several  of  the  items 
enumerated.  Many  merchants  and  dealers  to  whom  one  must  apply 
are  suspicious  and  impart  information  reluctantly;  others  again  will 
not  spare  the  time,  hence  reliable  specific  information  is  frequently 
quite  limited.  There  are,  however,  occasional  exceptions.  These  do 
their  best  to  answer  questions  intelligently,  and  to  such  I  am  indebted 
for  whatever. of  value  there  is  in  this  report.^ 

ANIMALS. 

Cattle  and  gheep. — ^The  large  active  industrial  population'  in  this 
climate  consume  enormous  quantities  of  these  two  products.    There 

1  Where  no  criticisms  or  recommendations  are  noted,  it  is  understood  that  there 
are  none  to  offer,  and  that  dealers  and  buyers  are  satiaiied  with  packing,  shipping, 
quality,  etc.  All  tons  mentioned  represent  2,240  pounds ;  all  hundredweights  repre- 
feut  V2  pounds. 
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are  no  importations  of  fat  cattle  or  sheep;  neither  are  there  for  breed- 
ing or  raising  purposes.  This  district  raises  much  more  than  it  con- 
sumes, and  this  surplus  is  exported  to  Great  Britain.  For  the  year 
1894  there  were  95,286  cattle,  2,863  (dead)  calves,  and  27,960  sheep 
shipped  across  the  channel  from  Belfast.  Prices  have  a  wide  range. 
At  an  advertised  auction  sale  recently  161  head  of  well-bred  and 
thoroughbred  Shorthorns  were  disposed  of,  and  the  following  are  some 
of  the  sales:  Bulls,  red,  fourteen  months  old,  $175;  one  year  old,  $160; 
eleven  months  old,  $150;  two  and  one-half  years  old,  $140.  Cows, 
nine  years  old,  $80;.  eight  years  old,  $97;  six  years  old,  $95;  five  years 
old,  $135.  Heifers,  two  years  old,  $75;  one  year  old,  $72;  eleven 
months  old,  $65. 

Fat  cattle  are  sold  both  in  lump  and  by  the  hundredweight;  the 
maximum  and  minimum  prices  at  this  writing  are  from  $5  to  $10  per 
112  pounds.  Beef  cattle  are  most  desirable  at  two  and  a  half  to  three 
years  old.  Heavy  cattle,  or  cattle  over  three  years  old,  will  not  bring 
as  good  prices  in  proportion  to  their  weight  as  lighter  ones.  Three- 
year-old  beeves,  weighing  from  900  to  1,000  pounds,  command  the  best 
prices. 

Mutton  sheep  of  light  weight  are  in  best  demand.  The  black-faced 
variety  are  considered  the  choicest.  At  a  weekly  auction  sale  in  this 
city  on  March  28  last  the  following  prices  for  fat  cattle  and  mutton 
sheep  were  realized:  Prime  bullocks  sold  at  $108.27;  heifers  at  $99.07; 
cows,  $82.73;  bulls,  $96.11;  black-faced  wethers,  $9.24;  cross-breds, 
$9.85;  white  faces,  $12.16.  These  prices  were  considered  the  top  of 
the  market.  Milch  cows  sell  at  from  $50  to  $90,  the  prices  depending 
largely  upon  the  season,  condition,  and  breed. 

Horses. — There  are  some  importations  of  horses  from  the  United 
States,  a  few  of  them  being  for  breeding  purposes,  and  the  remainder 
for  draft  and  carriage  purpo&es.  American  horses  are  considered 
equally  as  good  and  bring  about  the  same  price  as  horses  of  corre- 
sponding quality  bred  in  Ireland.  There  are  not  a  sufficient  number 
yet  imported  to  arouse  opposition  and  reflection  from  competitive 
sources.  It  is  estimated  that  some  250  were  imported  from  the 
United  States  last  year. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  American  draft  and  carriage  horses  are 
preferred,  breeding  and  condition  being  equal,  to  the  native  bred.  The 
reasons  assigned  are  that  they  are  cheaper,  better  broken,  and  better 
trained.  Five-year-olds  are  most  in  demand.  Buyers  are  learning 
that  horses  mature  earlier  in  the  United  States  than  they  do  here,  and 
that  at  that  age  they  are  well  broken.  There  is  also  a  prevailing  opin- 
ion in  some  quarters  that  the  Irish  farmer  does  not  give  the  care  to 
breaking  a  colt  and  training  him  to  harness  that  is  given  in  the  United 
States.  This  market,  however,  relies  mainly  upon  the  south  of  Ireland 
^or  its  best  horses.    Good  carriage  horses  range  in  price  from  $200  to 
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$450;  good  cart  horses  from  $150  to  $200,  and  hacks  from  $75  to  $100. 
Ponies^  which  are  in  considerable  demand  for  light  carts  and  vans, 
bring  from  $50  to  $100.  Mules  are  rarely  seen  in  this  market,  there 
being  no  demand  for  them. 

CEREALS* 

Flour  cmd  wheat. — ^There  is  little  to  report  in  this  district  in  regard 
to  flour  and  wheat  that  is  different  from  an  exhaustive  report  published 
in  consular  reports  of  April,  1894,  under  the  head  of  ''Extension  of 
markets  for  American  flour."  American  flour  continues  to  take  precO' 
dence  over  all  others  and  the  vast  quantity  used  comes  chiefly  from  the 
(Jnited  States.  ^Notwithstanding  the  frequent  predictions  that  the  im- 
portations of  American  flour  were  bound  to  decrease  with  the  increase 
of  wheat  exports  from  the  Argentine  Republic  and  other  newly  devel- 
oped far-away  territory,  the  United  States  product  has  more  than  held 
its  own  in  this  section.  In  1894  there  were  76,116  tons  of  flour  imported, 
into  Belfast  (an  increase  of  4,002  toijis  over  1893),  95  per  cent  of  which 
came  from  the  United  States.  I  am  informed  that  this  increase  has 
been  generally  maintained  throughout  Ireland,  although  the  reverse  is. 
reported  from  Scotland  and  England. 

The  condition  of  the  market  is  anything  but  satisfactory.  Perhaps^ 
it  is  a  shade  better  than  for  eighteen  months  back,  but  the  improve- 
ment is  hardly  worth  noticing.  Prices  are  so  variable  that  quotations- 
are  of  little  value.  On  the  date  of  this  dispatch  winter  patents  were 
quoted  at  $3  -per  barrel  delivered;  spring  patents  at  $3.50  wholesale.. 
At  retail  winter  patents  are  selling  at  2  cents  j^t  pound.  No  spring 
patent  flours  are  sold  at  retail  in  this  market,  being  bought  in  large- 
quantities  either  direct  from  the  millers  and  agents  abroad  or  from  thei 
local  commission  merchants;  for,  practically,  the  bakers  supply  all  the^ 
bread  consumed. 

Wheat — Ireland  is  entirely  dependent  for  her  supply  of  breadstuffs; 
on  ether  countries.  The  quantity  of  wheat  raised  on  Irish  land  is  very 
small  and  its  quality  is  unsuitable  for  the  finer  makes  of  flour.  The 
manufacture  of  starch  is  the  use  to  which  Irish  wheat  is  chiefly  applied. 
But  if  it  were  suitable  for  flour  making,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
fEumers  to  raise  wheat  at  a  profit  at  double  the  price  that  the  foreign 
article  is  now  selling  in  this  market.  The  supply  of  wheat  for  the 
north  of  Ireland  is  drawn  from  the  United  States,  Russia,  India,  Argen- 
tine Bepublic,  Austria,  and  Sew  Zealand,  in  about  the  order  named, 
although  latterly  Argentine  wheat  has  been  coming  in  larger  quanti- 
ties than  heretofore  and  supplanting  the  imports  from  other  countries. 
The  quantity  imported  from  all  sources  into  Belfast  in  1893  was  51,131 
tons,  and  in  1894  40,501  tons.  The  falling  off  is  in  part  accounted 
for  by  the  decreased  importations  of  American  flour.  Wheat  is  a 
fluctoating  commodity  and  varies  in  price  from  day  to  day.    During 
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the  year  1894,  however,  the  average  prices  of  the  various  classes  were 
as  follows: 

Per  ton. 

American  wheat $29.79 

Indian  (Bombay) 29.19 

Anstralian 28.89 

Chilean... 27.87 

River  Plate 25.54 

Black  Sea 26.76 

Aioerican  wheat,  both  winter  and  spring,  is  in  great  favor  in  this 
country,  and  millers  buy  it  more  readily  than  wheat  produced  in  other 
countries,  and  as  a  rule  will  pay  higher  prices  for  it.  But  it  happens 
very  frequently  that  the  price  demanded  for  American  wheat  by  export- 
ers in  the  United  States  is  higher  than  that  of  the  wheat  offered  firom 
India,  the  Black  Sea  and  elsewhere,  and  millers  of  course  fall  back  on 
these  countries  for  their  supply.  Next  to  American  wheat,  Ko.  1  Bom- 
bay is  the  greatest  favorite  in  this  district,  then  Australian,  Black  Sea, 
and  Biver  Plate,  in  the  order  named.  Biver  Plate  wheat  is  considered 
the  least  desirable  by  millers  here. 

Maize. — Indian  corn  is  not  raised  in  Ireland.  A  very  large  quantity, 
however,  is  used  for  feeding  purposes.  It  is  imported  chiefly  from  the 
United  States,  Russia,  and  Koumania.  If  the  potato,  turnip,  and  other 
similar  crops  are  large,  stock  is  fed  to  a  less  extent  on  com  and  the 
demand  correspondingly  diminishes,  and  vice  versa. 

There  is  a  slight  preference,  prices  being  eqnal,  for  the  Bussian  and 

Boumanian  product  over  that  from  America.    The  reason  assigned  is 

that  it  looks  better  and  is  much  harder.    The  com  from  the  Black  Sea 

ports  is  smaller  by  half  than  the  American,  and  no  doubt  dries  out 

quicker.    The  consumer  admits  that  the  American  corn  is  sweeter  than 

any  other,  but  as  it  is  only  for  feeding  stock  that  he  wants  it  he  does 

not  attach  any  importance  to  this  quality;  it  is  quantity  he  is  seeking, 

:%jid  he  believes  the  Black  Sea  corn,  bushel  for  bushel,  yields  more  meal 

idia^n  the  American.    Prices  vary  so  frequently  that  present  quotations 

:sae  of  little  value.    Black  Sea  corn  is  selling  at  present  at  61  cents  per 

bushel.    The  short  crop  in  the  United  States  last  year  has  made  the 

.  demand  for  American  corn  very  light,  for  when  prices  are  the  same  the 

,  consnmers  prefer  the  Black  Sea  article. 

Oats. — The  consumption  of  oats  in  this  consular  district  is  very  large. 
\  When  the  Irish  crop  is  good  little  is  imported,  but  when  poor  the  sit- 
;  nation  is  reversed.  It  is  estimated  that  on  an  average  about  33  per 
(  cent  of  the  oats  consumed  are  foreign.  Russia  furnishes  about  20  pw 
f  cent  and  Germany  the  remainder.  There  are  few  American  oats  con- 
;  sumed  here.  It  is  alleged  that  the  climate  ripens  the  oats  before  they 
:  are  properly  matured,  hence  when  'cut  they  are  only  partly  filled  and 
lacking  in  weight.  Oats,  it  is  claimed,  require  more  moisture  and  more 
time  to  mature  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  get  in  the  United  States. 
'Oanadian  oats  were  introduced  some  years  ago  for  seeding  purposes, 
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but  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  hull  they  were  never  in  demand. 
The  white  oats  appear  to  be  preferred  to  the  black,  owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  starch  they  contain. 

Quotations. — Home-grown  white  oats,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  $25.50 
to  $26;  black,  $24.50;  Poland,  $24.40  to  $26.80. 

Meal  {oat  or  maize). — There  is  a  large  consumption  for  feeding  stock. 
Only  a  few  sample  lots  are  imported  and  those  come  from  the  United 
States.  Nearly  all,  if  not  all,  that  is  used  is  ground  by  the  local 
mills.  Oatmeal  is  very  largely  used  both  for  the  table  and  feeding 
stock.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  family  in  all  this  consular  district  into 
whose  diet  oatmeal  does  not  largely  enter.  It  is  considered  strength- 
ening, wholesome,  and  palatable,  and  the  people  generally  are  very  fond 
of  it.  When  the  home  crop  is  poor  or  scarce,  some  little  is  imported, 
but  not  over  5  per  cent  at  the  outside,  and  that  comes  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States  in  about  even  quantities.  The  importations  are 
between  seasons,  i.  e.,  from  May  to  September.  The  Scotch  and  Irish 
oatmeals  are  considered  so  much  superior  to  the  American  that  they 
command  higher  prices  by  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  and  the  prejudice  is 
so  strong  against  the  foreign  product  that  it  will  take  much  patience, 
time,  and  proof  to  remove  it.  Oatmeal  for  this  market  should  be  put 
up  in  close,  substantial  sacks  of  140  pounds  and  280  pounds.  At  this 
writing  quotations  are :  Irish  extra  fine,  $60.82  per  ton ;  pin  head,  $53.53 
per  ton;  "carlow  cut,"  $60.82  per  ton;  flake,  $65.69  per  ton. 

Barley. — ^The  consumption  is  very  large.  Last  year  26,341  tons  were 
imported,  equal  to  about  90  or  95  per  cent  of  all  that  was  consumed 
for  other  than  malting  purposes.  The  imported  article  is  used  princi- 
pally for  feeding  stock,  although  some  little  of  the  best  qualities  is 
utilized  for  malting  purposes.  The  Black  Sea  ports  furnish  the  major 
portion  of  the  foreign  supply.  That  which  is  imx)orted  from  Canada 
stands  very  high,  and  is  generally  bought  by  the  maltsters,  who  buy 
the  very  best  the  market  affords.  The  Irish  and  Scotch  grown  are 
nearly  all  sold  for  malting  purposes.  I  can  learn  of  no  barley  coming 
to  this  market  from  the  United  States,  and  the  reason  assigned  is  that 
the  price  is  too  high.  I  am  informed  that  some  California  barley  has 
been  bought  for  malting  in  other  sections  of  the  Kingdom. 

QtfotatiotM.— California,  $29.19  to  $34.06  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds; 
Canadian,  $21.89  to  $24.33;  Eussian,  $14.60  to  $17.03;  all  delivered. 

Glucose. — ^The  demand  for  glucose  is  light  in  this  market.  About 
375  tons  were  imported  last  year,  coming  exclusively  from  the  United 
States.  Consumers  depend  wholly  on  importations.  There  is  only  one 
brand  of  glucose  called  for  here,  that  being  44^  water  white  liquid. 
The  price  fluctuates  at  difierent  periods.  It  is  now  quoted  at  from 
$2.12  to  $2.19  per  112  pounds.  About  Ave  years  ago  Germany  sup- 
plied this  market  with  glucose  made  from  potatoes.  Later,  the  Amer- 
ican article,  manufactured  from  corn,  supplanted  the  German  article, 
because  much  cheaper.    It  is  asserted  that  if  the  com  crop  is  short  in 
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the  United  States  and  the  potato  crop  very  large  in  Germany,  the 
product  of  the  latter  will  be  again  in  demand.  The  only  defect 
observed  in  American  shipments  is  with  the  packing.  The  casks  are 
often  too  weak  and  poorly  sealed,  and  ni)on  arrival  are  in  a  leaky  con- 
dition. One  firm  reports  that  upon  the  arrival  of  a  hundred-barrel 
invoice,  5  per  cent  of  the  glucose  was  found  to  have  been  lost  by  leak- 
age. This  defect  can  be  easily  remedied  by  better  sealing  and  stronger 
casks. 

Starch. — ^There  is  a  fair  consumption,  and  about  three-fourths  is 
imported.  The  starch  manufactured  here  in  1894  was  approximately 
2,000  tons,  of  which  636  tons  were  exported  in  casks.  It  is  all  made 
from  wheat,  and  is  largely  used  by  textile  manufactories.  In  former 
years  Golman's  starch,  manufactured  in  England,  almost  monopolized 
the  family  trade  ^  but  the  cheaper  continental  product  has  made  con- 
siderable inroads  upon  it.  Very  little  starch  comes  from  the  United 
States.  That  which  is  imported  from  foreign  countries  comes  mainly 
from  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  far 
better  value  in  those  starches  than  in  any  other  make.  The  reason 
given  for  this  growing  popularity  is  that  the  refining  process  is  much 
better — at  least  it  seems  to  give  greater  satisfaction.  The  countries 
named  have  of  late  years  taken  particular  pains  to  learn  what  this 
market  most  needed  in  the  way  of  quality,  packing,  and  other  condi- 
tions and  details  in  order  to  make  their  goods  popular.  Their  methods 
of  doing  this  were  to  send  over  experts,  who  made  it  their  business  to 
thoroughly  examine,  understand,  and  report  what  was  essential  to  adapt 
their  goods  for  this  market  and  to  create  a  demand  for  them.  The  work 
of  these  representatives  is  now  bearing  fruit.  The  cost  of  production 
in  Belgium  and  Germany  is  reported  to  be  less  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  is  a  great  point  in  their  favor. 

Prices  vary  but  little  and  only  at  considerable  intervals  The  Eng- 
lish article  sells  at  (6.80  per  112  pounds,  the  German  at  from  $5.28  to 
$6.19.  The  former  is  put  up  in  1  pound  packages,  the  latter  in  4,  8 
and  16  ounce  packages.  Both  brands  sell  at  retail  at  the  same  price, 
namely,  8  cents  per  pound.  The  following  are  another  set  of  quota- 
tions for  large  quantities,  put  up  in  casks  of  all  sizes: 

Per  ton. 

Starch  made  from  Indian  wheat $87.60 

Starch  made  in  Scotland  from  maize 48.65 

Starch  made  in  the  United  Statea  from  maize 43. 80 

German  farina 53.53 

Datoh  farina 63.68 

DAIEY  PRODUCTS. 

Oheese. — ^There  is  a  large  consumption  of  cheese,  and  the  bulk  of  it  is 
imported.  The  United  States  and  Canada  furnish  most  of  the  supply. 
A  very  small  quantity  of  fine  cheese,  such  as  English  cheddar,  is 
brought  here  for  the  high-class  trade.    Formerly  the  United  States 
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supplied  the  major  portion  of  the  cheese  consumed,  but  at  present  the 
Canadian  product  is  in  greater  demand  and  more  of  it  is  sold.  Eetailers 
will  even  pay  more  for  it,  and  prefer  it  to  the  United  States  product. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  Canadian  is  better  and  firmer  made,  cooler  and 
milder  in  flavor,  and  keeps  better.  In  brief,  it  is  considered  more  rfni- 
form,  and  superior  in  all  the  elements  that  go  to  make  a  good  cheese. 
One  importer  tells  me  that  in  his  opinion  the  best  makes  of  American 
cheese  would  command  a  good  sale  here  if  shipped  under  the  factory 
marks,  and  if  pains  were  taken  to  keep  the  quality  uniform.  Below  I 
submit  the  statement  of  a  large  wholesale  dealer  why  United  States 
cheese  has  lost  its  prestige  in  this  market: 

United  States  makes  have  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  been  steadily  losing 
ground  here  and  Canadian  have  been  taking  their  place.  This  has  been  largely 
caused  by  the  much  greater  proportion  of  inferior  cheese  sent  in  from  the  United 
States,  some  of  which  is  sold  by  dealers  as  of  the  finest  quality  at  about  48  cents  per 
hundredweight  (112  pounds)  below  the  value  of  the  really  finest,  and  the  impression 
has  got  round  that  United  States  cheese  is  not  produced  of  equal  quality  to  Canadian. 
The  principal  demand  here  is  for  the  finest  cheese,  or  what  people  think  to  be  so, 
and  retailers  in  their  desire  to  have  the  finest  will  now  in  most  cases  have  nothing 
hut  Canadian.  Even  the  finest  United  States  cheeses,  perhaps  really  better  than 
the  Canadian  beside  them,  will  be  regarded  doubtfully  and  the  Canadian  taken  in 
preference  at  a  higher  price.  If  there  was  any  plan  by  which  really  fine  cheese  of 
United  States  make,  in  good  keeping  condition,  could  be  marked  in  some  authorita- 
tive way,  and  the  date  of  making  put  on  each  cheese  so  that  it  could  not  be  obliter- 
ated, it  would  likely  give  retailers  confidence  in  buying  them  and  so  bring  back 
the  trade. 

Canadian  cheese  is  quoted  at  $12.65  per  112  pounds;  United  States 
at  $11.92. 

There  was  sold  last  year,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ballymena,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  skim-milk  cheese,  with  some  margarin  added. 
These  were  made  and  shipped  by  margarin  factories  in  Scotland  and 
were  sold  at  about  $6  per  hundredweight  (112  pounds),  and  retailed  at 
8  cents  per  pound.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  trade  will  continue 
when  consumers  know  what  the  article  really  is.  Light,  straw-colored 
cheeses  suit  this  market  best. 

Butter. — ^About  one-fourth  of  the  vast  quantity  of  butter  consumed 
hereabouts  is  imported,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  owing  to  the  excellent 
quality  of  their  product,  supplying  the  major  portion  of  it.  At  one 
time  France  exported  a  considerable  quantity,  but  it  is  annually 
becoming  smaller.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  sending  butter  to 
this  country  by  the  aid  of  cold  storage.  The  quantity  is  reported  to  be 
increasing  and  the  quality  gives  fair  satisfaction.  The  importations 
usually  diminish  with  the  arrival  of  the  warm  months.  The  Irish 
dairymen  make  nearly  all  their  surplus  during  the  late  spring  and 
summer  months,  X)utting  it  in  brine  and  storing  it  until  cold  weather 
sets  in  and  prices  are  higher,  which  may  account  for  the  large  importa- 
tions. There  is  much  agitation  all  over  Ireland  on  the  question  of 
butter  making,  and  extraordinary  efforts  are  being  constantly  made  in 
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the  way  of  pablisbing,  circulating,  and  giving  instruction  in  improved 
methods. 

After  a  most  diligent  inquiry  I  can  find  no  merchant  who  handles 
American  butter.  Several  years  ago  it  had  some  foothold  in  this  mar- 
ket, but  at  present  there  appears  to  be  no  demand  for  it.  The  reason 
assigned  is  its  poor  quality.  One  dealer  tells  me  that  good  margarine 
is  preferred  to  the  imported  product  and  sells  for  more.  Another  says 
that  if  America  wishes  to  establish  a  large  trade  she  will  have  to  send 
only  the  finest  quality  of  centrifugal  creamery  butter;  that  this  is  the 
quality  that  Denmark  and  Sweden  are  sending,  and  because  of  the 
improved  methods  of  making  superior  and  uniform  quality  it  takes  the 
lead  of  all  competitors. 

In  round  numbers,  the  importations  into  this  consular  district  last 
year  were  over  1,500,000  pounds.  At  no  period  during  the  winter  was 
the  price  higher  than  30  cents  per  pound  at  retail  for  the  very  best 
centrifugal  creamery,  and  on  March  26  it  was  selling  at  from  22  to  24 
cents  for  the  same  quality.  Denmark  and  Sweden  have  geographically 
a  great  advantage  as  regards  this  market  over  their  more  distant  com- 
petitors, while  the  excellence  and  cheapness  of  their  product  place 
them  in  the  very  front  rank  even  in  competition  with  local  dairies. 

The  Danish  butter  dealers  appreciate  the  value  of  this  trade,  and  by 
intelligent  and  careful  catering  they  have  pushed  other  countries  nearly 
out  of  the  market.  They  have  their  business  system  so  perfected  by 
means  of  a  very  comprehensive  telegraphic  code  that  the  time  and 
expense  of  placing  and  filling  orders  and  receiving  goods  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

Danish  butter  is  firmly  packed  in  small  barrels  containing  from  90  to 
110  pounds  each.  A  layer  of  waxed  paper  envelopes  the  butter,  and 
this  in  turn  is  sparingly  covered  at  top  and  bottom  with  fine  salt.  The 
color  most  in  demand  is  pale  straw,  but  the  maker  is  always  prepared 
to  give  the  tint  that  is  most  desired,  as  the  telegraphic  code  provides 
for  all  requirements. 

Present  wholesale  quotations:  Best  Danish  creamery,  18  to  20  cents 
per  pound,  delivered ;  best  local  product,  2  to  3  cents  per  pound  Jiigber; 
lower  grades,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  are  offered,  but  are  in  light 
demand.  Butter  has  not  been  so  low  in  this  market  for  years,  and  the 
quality  was  never  better.  The  imminent  danger  of  losing  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  lucrative  trade  has  spurred  the  Irish  dairymen  to  making 
higher  grades  than  heretofore.  It  is  conceded  that  they  have  the 
natural  advantages,  but  that  they  are  still  deficient  in  the  art. 

MEATS. 

Fresh  meats. — ^This  being  a  large  manufacturing  community,  there  is 
a  large  consumption  of  fresh  meats.  Ireland  raises  considerably  more 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  than  her  population  consumes.    Doriug  the 
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mouths  of  January  and  February  last  there  we^e  shipped  across  the 
channel  from  here  to  Great  Britain  71,024  cattle,  22,564  sheep,  and 
143,393  hogs.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  only  reason  that  foreign 
meat  is  sold  in  this  market  is  because  it  is  cheaper,  while  the  quality  is 
fully  as  good.  Of  the  foreign  supply,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  the  chief  sources.  There  is  no  distinction  made  between  the  two — 
it  is  all  classed  as  American.  Some  mutton  and  lamb  carcasses  are  sent 
from  Australia  in  cold  storage,  and  I  learn  that  steamships  now  building 
for  the  Australian  trade  are  provided  with  the  most  improved  refriger- 
ating compartments,  with  the  objeet  of  promoting  and  building  up  the 
fresh-meat  trade  with  Australia.  In  the  future,  therefore,  the  importa- 
tions from  that  country  are  almost  sure  to  increase. 

At  retail  the  prices  of  American  meats  are  from  4  to  6  cents  per 
pound  less  than  that  of  the  local  article,  although  the  imx)orted  are 
equally  good  and  often  better.  The  American  is  preferred  to  the  Aus- 
tralian. Dealers  and  others  interested  in  protecting  the  home-grown 
meats  and  in  maintaining  prices,  do  all  in  their  power  to  prejudice  the 
public  against  the  foreign  product,  but  the  difference  in  price  is  so  great 
that  there  is  always  a  good  demand.  The  best  cuts  sell  at  from  12  to 
16  cents  per  i)ound,  while  the  best  cuts  of  home  raised  sell  at  from  14 
to  20  cents  per  pound.  Frequently  American  meat  offered  in  this  mar- 
ket has  been  handled  badly.  Lack  of  care  in  shipping  and  packing  is 
plainly  noticeable.  The  edges  and  corners  of  quarters  are  so  bruised 
and  discolored  that  buyers  are  prejudiced  on  sight.  To  avoid  this 
defect  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  quarters  should  be  covered  with 
strong,  thick,  white  muslin  cloth,  so  that  they  may  not  come  into  actual 
contact  with  the  ice.  All  American  fresh  meats  sold  in  this  market 
come  via  Liverpool. 

Canned  meats. — ^There  is  very  little  demand  for  canned  meats.  Occa- 
sionally and  increasingly  there  is  a  call  for  corned  beef,  which  article 
comes  entirely  from  the  United  States,  there  being  no  competition. 
With  the  large  supply  of  fresh  meats  at  moderate  prices  and  the  char- 
acter of  this  climate,  there  is  little  chance  of  pushing  the  trade  in 
canned  meats. 

Ham  and  bacon. — ^The  consumption  is  enormous.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  even  approximately  to  what  extent  consumers  depend  upon 
the  foreign  supply.  I  am  informed  there  are  more  hogs  raised  in  this 
district  than  are  necessary  to  supply  the  total  consumption,  but  that 
more  than  the  surplus  is  exported  annually  to  Great  Britain,  and 
that  consequently  there  arises  a  demand  for  the  foreign  product.  In 
1893  there  were  37,411  and  in  1894  51,811  hogs  shipped  from  Belfast  to 
English  and  Scotch  ports.  The  most  likely  reason  for  this  export  is 
that  the  Irish  product  commands  a  much  higher  price  (from  15  to  20 
per  cent)  than  the  American,  so  the  raisers  sell  their  own  stocky  mostly, 
and  buy  the  foreign  article  for  their  own  use.    No  foreign  country 
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undertakes  to  compete  with  the  United  States  in  pork.  A  small 
amonnt  of  Danish  and  Swedish  pork  comes  to  this  market,  bat  it  is  in 
demand  only  for  the  higher-classed  trade.  The  demand  varies  with  the 
price.  If  pork  is  low  in  the  United  States,  there  is  more  of  it  sold, 
and  if  it  is  high,  there  is  less.  One  estimate  places  American  hog 
products  at  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  consumption.  !N"early  all  the  pork 
imported,  whether  hams,  shoulders,  sides,  backs,  or  middles,  comes 
cured,  in  boxes,  and  upon  arrival  goes  through  the  several  processes  of 
washing,  drying,  smoking,  etc.,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  customers. 

Wholesale  prices  fluctuate  so  often  and  so  rapidly  that  it  is  useless 
to  quote  them.  At  retail,  the  American  product  sells  at  from  10  to  16 
cents  per  pound,  according  to  cut,  and  the  Irish  at  from  12  to  20  cents. 

There  is  no. complaint  as  regards  packing,  shipping,  etc.,  but  as  to 
quality  it  is  claimed  that  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  Amer- 
ican pork.   One  dealer  says: 

The  hams  are  entirely  too  heavy  and  the  meat  is  too  rich.  When  a  ham  is  over 
10  or  12  pounds  the  demand  falls  off  and  the  price  must  be  lowered.  If  the  seller 
wants  to  increase  his  export  trade,  his  pigs  must  be  of  lighter  weight.  To  do  this 
raisers  must  change  the  breed,  and  must  feed  with  less  maize  and  more  small  grain. 

The  weight  that  is  most  highly  recommended  is  from  150  to  175 
pounds.  Pigs  of  this  weight  will  command,  on  the  hoof,  from  three- 
fourths  to  1  cent  more  per  pound.  The  agents  of  this  same  firm  in  the 
United  States  have  orders  not  to  buy  a  hog  weighing  over  200  pounds. 
Another  firm  reports  that  some  of  their  recent  importations  of  hams 
from  the  United  States  had  to  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice  because  they  were 
too  rich  and  heavy,  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  that  they  had  given 
specific  orders  that  they  were  not  to  exceed  14  pounds.  It  must  be 
kept  in  mind  by  the  American  raisers  and  dealers  that  if  they  want  to 
increase  their  trade  in  this  market  the  pork  should  not  only  be  sweet 
and  in  good  condition,  but  much  below  the  average  size.  There  are  so 
many  large  cities  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  whose  populations 
are  mostly  employed  in  factories  where  the  atmosphere  is  close  and  the 
craving  for  strong,  rich  food  is  considerably  modified.  Pork,  in  its 
many  forms,  is  one  of  their  chief  articles  of  food,  and  in  making  their 
purchases  they  nearly  all  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  less  rich  and 
lighter  meat.  Buyers  for  one  packing  firm  are  not  allowed  to  touch 
Berkshire  pigs.  The  Yorkshire  is  highly  recommended  for  sweetness 
and  lighter  meat. 

Lard. — Comparatively  speaking,  the  consumption  of  lard  is  not  large, 
and  it  is  confined  to  the  best  native  lard  on  the  one  baud  and  cheap 
mixtures  on  the  other.  In  1893  there  were  3,718  tons  and  in  1894  only 
2,816  tons  of  lard  imported  through  the  port  of  Belfast.  It  came 
almost  exclusively  from  the  United  States,  and  included  what  is  called 
prime  western  steam  lard,  in  tierces,  and  mixtures  and  compounds  in 
pails.    The  refiners  here,  after  handling,  and  in  some  cases,  it  is  alleged, 
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introdncing  lard  stearin  or  oleo  Btoarin,  reship  it  to. Great  Britain. 
This  export  is  larger  tban  the  import,  as  the  following  figures  show : 


Imported. 

Exported. 

1893 *. 

Tons. 
3.718 
2.816 

Tons. 
5,430 

1804 

6,074 

The  reputation  of  American  lard  is  at  a  discount  and  the  article  is 
rarely  sold  to  families  as  such.  The  Irish  product  commands  a  better 
price;  in  fact,  the  consumer  will  scarcely  buy  American  lard  if  he  can 
get  the  home  product.  It  is  charged  that  tampering  with  it,  both  on 
the\ other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  on  this  side,  is  responsible  for  its 
unpopularity. 

Quotations  vary  with  the  season  and  supply.  At  present  pure  Irish 
lard  commands  from  $9  to  $11.50  per  112  pounds,  according  to  quality 
and  manner  of  packing.  American  lard,  in  tierces,  sells  at  $9  per  112 
pounds. 

Oleomargarine. — This  product  is  not  sold  in  this  vicinity,  as  there  are 
no  butterine  or  margarin  factories  here.  Oleo  stearin  is  imported  to 
a  considerable  extent,  the  supply  coming  chiefly  from  England,  Scot- 
land, France,  and  Holland,  with  an  occasional  shipment  from  the  United 
States.  The  latter  has  frequently  turned  out,  it  is  charged,  unsweet 
and  unsuitable  for  the  importer's  purposes,  and,  therefore,  not  much  in 
demandi. 

COTTON,  ETC. 

Raw  cotton. — ^The  quantity  of  raw  cotton  consumed  is  inappreciable, 
as  there  are  no  cotton  spinners  in  this  vicinity.  All  the  textile  manu- 
facturers receive  their  supplies  of  cotton  yarns  from  across  the  channel, 
principally  from  Manchester. 

Cotton  seed. — ^There  are  no  crushers  in  this  district,  and  so  far  as  I 
can  learn  no  importations  of  cotton  seed. 

Cotton-seed  oil^— There  is  a  very  small  quantity  of  American  cotton- 
seed oil  imported  for  cooking  purposes  among  bakers  and  others,  as  a 
substitute  for  lard  and  lard  oil,  but  the  trade  does  not  promise  to 
develop  rapidly.  Fine  French  Arachide  (peanut)  oil  is  preferred,  being 
free  from  taste  and  smell  and  less  liable  to  congeal  in  cold  weather. 
For  soap-making  purposes  there  is  a  considerable  consumption  of 
cotton-seed  oil,  which  is  chiefly  imported  from  England,  the  prices  for 
the  oil  being  lower  than  those  for  the  American,  while  the  quality  is 
equally  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Price  per  ton,  English  refined, 
$82.75;  varying  with  the  demand, 

(HI  cake. — ^No  cake  is  made  here;  the  supply  all  comes  from  the  States, 
via  Liverpool,  and  from  England,  the  former  furnishing  most  of  the 
supply.  The  consumption  varies  greatly  in  different  localities  in  this 
consular  district,  and  while  only  300  tons  entered  the  port  of  Belfast 
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last  year,  nearly  6,000  tons  entered  the  port  of  Londonderry,  only  80 
miles  distant.  Some  cotton  seed  comes  from  India  and  Egypt,  and  is 
manufactured  into  cake  in  Great  Britain.  All  the  cake  imported  into 
Belfast  is  American,  mostly  decorticated,  and  it  is  in  favor  for  feeding 
cattle.  The  demand  is  growing,  and  if  a  propaganda  were  inaugurated 
among  farmers  and  stock  feeders  as  to  the  value  of  the  decorticated 
article,  and  the  methods  of  using  it  with  safety  and  advantage  were 
thoroughly  explained,  it  is  believed  that  the  trade  would  increase 
rapidly.  It  is  also  urged  that  manufacturers  of  American  decorticated 
cake  would  rapidly  stimulate  the  demand  by  keeping  the  cake  of  a 
uniform  quality,  as  the  many  grades  give  competitors  frequent  oppor- 
tunities for  unfavorable  criticism. 

The  prices  for  American  decorticated  cake  range  from  $19.46  to 
$29.19  per  ton.    'No  other  brand  is  quoted. 

Linseed  cake. — There  is  a  very  large  and  increasing  consumption  and 
the  entire  supply  is  imported,  America  and  Russia  furnishing  the  major 
portion.  Some  of  the  British  cities  are  endeavoring  to  work  up  a  trade 
in  this  market.  Hitherto  the  linseed  cake  imported  came  chiefly  from 
America,  but  during  the  last  year  Russian  cake  has  been  selling  so 
cheaply  that  it  has  to  a  large  extent  displaced  American,  it  being  pre- 
ferred on  account  of  its  superior  richness  in  oil  and  therefore  better 
feeding  qualities.  It  is  stated  as  containing  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of 
oil,  while  the  American  contains  but  from  4  to  7  per  cent.  The  Russian 
cake  is  not  subjected  to  so  great  a  pressure  as  the  American,  and  being 
softer  and  cleaner  is  more  in  favor  with  the  crushers.  The  bags  used 
in  shipping  American  cake  are  lacking  in  strength,  and  it  is  alleged 
about  one  ton  to  every  hundred  is  lost.  If  manufacturers  would  pack 
their  cakes  in  good  strong  sacks  of  uniform  weight,  say  280  pounds 
each,  it  would  be  much  appreciated  by  importers  and  would  help  trade. 

Qvx>tations. — Prime  western,  $24.33  to  $36.49  per  ton;  Russian, 
$24.33  to  $41.36  per  ton. 

Cottolene  and  other  compounds. — Oottolene  is  not  known  in  this  mar- 
ket, but  a  considerable  quantity  is  imported  as  an  ingredient  in  lard 
compounds,  called  "lardine,"  etc. 

tobacco. 

Unmanufactured. — ^This  country  depends  entirely  on  the  foreign  sup- 
ply for  the  large  quantity  consumed.  There  are  no  specific  returns  at 
hand  to  indicate  what  proportion  comes  from  the  United  States,  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  America  furnishes  all  the  supply.  The  total  quan- 
tity, manufactured  and  unmanufactured,  received  at  the  port  of  Bel- 
fast during  the  year  1894  was  2,632  tons.  Interrogatories  as  to  how  the 
product  is  sold  and  at  what  prices,  and  as  to  whether  the  American  is 
relatively  higher  or  lower  than  that  of  other  countries,  have  elicited 
little  valuable  information.  The  reason  assigned  is  the  great  difference 
between  the  American  product  and  that  of  other  conintries.    An  aver^ 
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age  price  for  the  current  season  is  given  at  87  cents,  which  includes  the 
specific  duty  of  77  cents.  One  prominent  importing  firm  presents  the 
following  criticism: 

Referring  to  yoar  qaestion  as  to  defects  in  American  goods  shipped  to  this  country, 
there  are  two  which  we  wish  to  put  hefore  you,  and  if  they  were  removed  or  largely 
modified  we  have  no  doubt  it  would  contribute  to  the  value  of  American  goods 
when  shipped  here.  The  first  is  that  tobacco  is  not  put  up  in  uniformly  dry  condi- 
tion, a  fact  which  detracts  very  much  from  its  value,  as,  owing  to  there  being  a 
moisture  limit  on  manufactured  tobacco  in  this  country,  the  excessive  moisture  of 
American  tobacco  is  so  much  loss  to  the  manufacturer  here.  Duty  has  to  be  paid  on 
this  moisture,  and  in  addition  the  manufacturer  on  this  side  has  to  put  on  a  corre- 
spondingly less  quantity,  owing  to  the  restrictions  we  have  mentioned. 

The  second  point  which  we  would  bring  under  your  notice  is  the  rather  careless 
way  in  which  the  tobacco  is  packed  into  hogsheads,  sufficient  care  not  being  used 
to  make  a  selection,  so  that  one  part  of  the  hogshead  contains  a  long  leaf  and  the 
other  a  short  and  broken  leaf,  the  diflference  in  value  in  the  two  classes  being  some- 
times 6  to  8  cents  per  pound  or  even  more. 

If  the  two  point-s  we  have  mentioned  had.  careful  and  systematic  attention  on 
yonr  side,  they  wotild  very  considerably  raise  the  value  of  American  exports. 

Manuftictured. — Some  is  imported  from  Great  Britain  and  Oermany, 
bat  not  much^  of  this  the  smoking  tobaccos  come  from  the  former  and 
the  cigars  from  the  latter.  Comparatively  few  Havana  or  other  expen- 
sive cigars  come  to  this  market.  Very  little  comes  from  the  United 
States  except  cigarettes  and  a  small  quantity  of  cavendish.  Why  this 
is  so  is  difficult  to  say.  There  are  several  large  and  successful  manu- 
facturers in  this  district  who  buy  nearly  all  their  leaf  in  the  United 
States  and  convert  it  into  the  many  varieties  of  smoking  and  chewing 
tobacco.  Besides  furnishing  the  major  i)ortion  of  the  local  consump- 
tion, these  manufacturers  exported  last  year  to  other  parts  of  the 
Kingdom  1,782  tons.  In  order  to  make  a  market  for  American  tobacco 
in  its  various  forms,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  accurately  the 
wants  of  the  trade.  A  great  obstacle  is  the  heavy  duty,  which  is  from 
97^  cents  to  $1.21f  per  pound  on  the  different  forms  of  manufactured 
tobacco,  but  even  with  this  heavy  duty  60  per  cent  of  all  the  cigarettes 
sold  come  from  the  United  States.  Good  American  cigars,  made  and 
dried  to  suit  the  trade,  should  sell  as  readily  as  cigarettes.  Foreign 
plug  and  smoking  tobaccos  would  have  more  difficulty  in  gaining  a 
foothold,  as  the  local  manufacturers  not  only  sell  at  a  close  margin  but 
cater  closely  to  the  tastes  and  wants  of  the  trade.  The  many  grades 
and  fluctuations  in  prices  make  reliable  quotations  impossible.  Most 
of  the  imported  articles  come  via  Olasgow  or  Liverx)OoL 

PRXJITS. 

Fresh  Jruits. — There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  apples  and 
oranges  and  a  very  limited  consumption  of  pears,  pineapples,  and 
grapes.  Green  apples  are  raised  in  this  district  with  but  indifferent 
success,  except  where  artificial  means  are  resorted  to,  and  the  better 
^ualitjies  j^e  so  expensiv,e  that  they  come  under  the  head  of  luxuries. 
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The  poorer  qnalities  are  so  poor  that  they  do  not  compare  with  the 
common  varieties  of  American  apples.  With  the  aid  of  hothoases  and 
heavy,  high  brick  walls,  facing  the  south,  a  few  pears,  grapes,  and 
peaches  are  raised.  They  are  very  fine  in  appearance,  but  usually  lack 
the  exquisite  flavor  found  in  the  fruit  raised  in  climates  farther  south 
and  in  the  open  air. 

Apples. — The  supply  of  green  apples  comes  principally  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  because  of  their  keeping  qualities  and 
prices  they  are  in  good  demand.  For  several  years  Canadian  apples 
have  been  growing  in  popularity,  not  because  they  are  better,  but 
because  the  buyer  feels  surer  of  getting  the  quality  and  quantity  he 
contracted  to  buy.  The  merchants  complain  bitterly  of  the  alleged 
deception  of  the  American  shippers.  They  assert  that  they  never 
know  what  they  are  going  to  get.  The  apples  look  well  on  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  but  often  are  absolutely  worthless  after  getting 
down  several  layers.  Another  deception  alleged  is  the  smallness  of 
the  barrels,  such  as  straight  staves,,  and  a  stave  less  to  the  barrel. 
The  merchants  report  that  the  Canadian  apples  are  sounder,  are 
packed  with  more  care  and  evenness  throughout,  and  that  the  barrel 
is  larger,  and  as  a  result  the  Canadian  fruit  is  constantly  increasing  in 
demand.  One  dealer  says:  "I  will  not  buy  apples  from  the  Uiyted 
States  when  I  can  get  them  elsewhere." 

Prices  depend  very  much  on  the  quality  and  season.  Last  season 
Baldwins  sold  at  $6  per  barrel  and  Newton  pippins  at  from  $9  to  $12 
per  barrel,  according  to  quality  and  condition.  Some  Newton  pippins 
from  California,  carefully  packed  in  boxes,  each  containing  12  dozen, 
sold  from  $4  to  $5.75  per  box.  A  few  lots  are  imported  from  New  Zea- 
land, but  they  are  much  inferior  in  size  and  flavor  to  the  American 
fruit.  As  the  seasons  are  reversed  and  the  supply  arrives  when  the 
American  product  is  not  in  the  market,  the  New  Zealand  product  does 
not  interfere  with  it. 

Pears. — ^The  imported  fruit  comes  mostly  from  France  and  California. 
Although  the  latter  product  is  packed  with  great  care,  it  is  so  ripe 
upon  arrival  that  it  must  be  sold  promptly  or  a  loss  is  entailed.  The 
fruit  is  very  choice,  but  its  tenderness  is  against  its  successful  impor- 
tation. 

Oranges. — When  prices  are  low  the  consumption  is  considerable,  and 
when  high  the  demand  is  small.  The  countries  furnishing  the  major 
portion  of  the  supply  are  Spain,  Syria,  and  the  United  States,  in  the 
order  named.  Very  few  come  from  the  United  States,  as  compared  to 
the  other  countries  mentioned.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  fruit,  but 
of  the  price  and  its  condition  on  arrival. 

Prices  vary  with  the  season  and  the  size  of  the  crop.  In  March, 
1895,  Jaffas,  which  are  quite  a  favorite,  were  selling  for  $3.28  per  case, 
wholesale  to  dealers,  and  Valencias  at  about  20  per  cent  lower.  There 
are  no  American  oranges  in  the  market  at  present,  nor  have  there  been 
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any  Floridas  this  season.  There  were  two  consignments  of  California 
navels  earlier  in  the  season.  One  was  in  excellent  condition  upon 
arrival  and  the  other  wretched.  They  brought  from  $2.67  to  $3.89  per 
case. 

Floridas  and  Oalifornias  are  considered  superior  to  any  others  which 
come  to  this  market,  and  command  readily  50  cents  more  per  box  than 
JaffaSy  which  are  considered  next  best.  American  oranges  for  this 
market  should  be  picked  slightly  green  and  shipped  by  the  quickest 
route.  The  size  which  sells  best  is  from  180  to  200  in  a  box.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  freights  are  an  important  factor  in  the  cost. 
While  it  costs  $1  per  box  to  bring  oranges  here  from  California  and 
Florida,  it  costs  only  from  35  to  40  cents  to  bring  them  from  Spain  and 
Jaffa.  This  difference  in  favor  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  handicaps 
the  American  at  the  start.  Consumers  will  not  pay  high  prices,  and  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  dealers  to  buy  the  fruit  out  of  which  they  can  make 
the  most  money. 

Dried  Jruits. — ^There  is  a  large  consumption  of  dried  apples  in  this 
market,  which -are  imported  in  the  shape  of  apple  rings.  There  are 
weekly  sales  of  all  kinds  of  preserved  and  dried  fruits  in  London  and 
Liverpogl,  and  dealers  in  this  section  usually  make  their  purchases  in 
those  two  cities.  There  are  none  which  come  direct  to  Belfast.  Prices 
vary  according  to  the  quality  and  demand.  At  present  quotations  are : 
Apple  rings,  $11.67,  and  ITormandy  pippins,  $19.46  per  112  pounds. 

The  latter  are  gradually  becoming  extinct  in  this  market,  owing  to 
high  price.  The  consumption  of  apricots  is  only  fair.  They  come  prin- 
cipally from  America,  via  Liverpool,  and,  like  dried  apples,  are  sold 
there  to  dealers.  The  apricots  are  considered  very  good  and  give  gen- 
eral satisfaction  aU  round.  Dried  apricots  are  at  present  commanding 
$13.13  per  hundredweight.  The  importations  of  dried  fruits  into  this 
district  last  year  amounted  to  1,648  tons.  There  are  no  dried  fruits, 
other  than  those  mentioned,  handled  in  this  market  to  any  appreciable 
extent. 

Canned  fruits. — ^Large  quantities  are  consumed,  California  furnishing 
the  major  portion.  With  the  exception  of  strawberries  and  a  few  other 
small  fruits,  this  section  relies  entirely  upon  imports.  Outside  of  the 
United  States,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  are  the  only  foreign  sources 
of  supply.  The  fruit  from  the  latter  is  considered  somewhat  liner,  but 
is  too  expensive.  .Some  selected  qualities  from  California  are  very  su- 
perior and  bring  the  highest  price.  Teaches,  pears,  and  apricots  are 
most  in  demand  and  average  about  $3.16  per  dozen  cans.  The  French 
fruit  is  put  up  in  glass  with  much  care  and  is  very  attractive.  It  com- 
mands a  little  higher  price  than  the  American  fruit,  quantity  for  quan- 
tity. Often  the  American  canned  goods  have  dented  and  soiled  sur- 
faces, which  very  much  interferes  with  quick  sales. 

Prices  are  difficult  to  compare.  The  French  packages  perhaps  con- 
tain a  very  little  more  than  the  American,  Peaches  are  quoted  at  $3,38 
2362— No.  1 4 
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per  dozen  glass  jars ;  cans  at  $3.22.  It  T^ill  be  observed  tbat  the  dealer 
pays  but  a  fraction  more  for  the  French  frait  than  for  the  American, 
and  can  sell  it  to  the  consumer  readily  at  from  3  to  6  cents  more  per 
package.  It  is  suggested  that  if  the  American  packer  would  introduce 
glass  jars  the  trade  in  fruits  would  largely  increase,  providing  the 
wholesale  prices  were  not  enhanced  by  the  change  from  tin  to  glass. 
There  is  a  general  prejudice  against  both  fruit  and  vegetables  being 
packed  in  tins. 

Nuts. — The  consumption  is  very  light,  and  confined  to  English  wal- 
nuts, almonds,  and  cream  nuts  and  hazelnuts,  the  quantity  used  being 
in  the  order  named.  The  opinion  among  dealers  is  that  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  work  up  a  demand  for  American  nuts. 

liquors. 

Wines. — ^There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  wines,  but  probably 
not  as  large  a  one  as  in  other  sections  of  the  Kingdom,  in  proportion 
to  the  population.  Consumers  depend  altogether  on  importations  for 
their  supply,  and  more  French  wines  are  used  than  of  the  wines  of  all 
other  countries  combined.  Spanish,  Portuguese,  German,  American, 
and  Italian  wines  follow  in  the  order  named.  There  is  some  little 
demand  for  Australian  wines,  but  they  are  reported  to  be  losing  ground, 
Californian  taking  their  place.  It  has  only  been  within  the  past  two 
years  that  American  wines  have  had  any  foothold  in  this  market 
They  come  altogether  from  California  and  are  principally  of  the  claret 
variety,  with  an  occasional  inquiry  for  burgundy.  White  wines,  jKirts, 
and  champagnes  are  rarely  inquired  for.  French  and  Spanish  wines 
have  so  long  had  the  monopoly  of  the  market  that  there  is  great  diffi- 
culty in  introducing  wines  from  countries  that  are  not  generally  known 
as  wine  producers. 

The  people  are  exceedingly  conservative  and  quite  averse  to  changes, 
80  that  an  article  of  consumption,  such  as  wines,  to  attract  dealers 
must  not  only  be  of  good  quality,  but  considerably  cheaper.  They  do 
not  care  to  handle  an  article  that  is  new  on  the  market  and  requires 
"  pushing,"  without  it  is  of  value.  As  the  demand  for  Galifomia  wines 
is  on  the  increase  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  these  essential  qual- 
ities, and  if  they  are  uniformly  maintained  the  consumption  is  sure  to 
increase  with  each  succeeding  season.  In  1893  there  were  about  800 
imperial  gallons  of  California  clarets  and  burgundies  imported  into 
Belfast,  and  in  1894  there  were  about  1,100  imperial  gallons.  These 
quantities  represent  California  wines,  sold  as  such.  It  is  charged  that 
a  great  deal  of  California  claret  and  burgundy  is  sold  over  the  counter 
as  French  wine. 

As  to  the  prices  of  the  wines  of  different  countries,  dealers  are  loth  to 
make  quotations  that  would  be  of  value  to  growers  and  exporters  in 
the  United  States.  One  wine  merchant  tells  me  that  French  clarets 
are  sold  this  season  aU  the  way  from  $15  to  $500  per  hogshead  of  i8 
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imperial  galloos;  another  says  that  prices  so  depend  upon  the  brand 
and  vintage  that  quotations  are  impossible.  A  very  good  table  claret 
can  be  bought  here  at  980  per  hogshead  of  48  gallons,  and  white  wines 
of  similar  quality,  say  two  years  old,  at  $125.  The  American  clarets 
are  sold  at  less  than  any  other  wine  except  Italian,  the  average  retail 
.  price  for  a  fair  American  table  claret  being  from  $4  to  $4.50  per  dozen 
quart  bottles.  The  only  criticism  of  California  wines  worth  mention- 
ing is  that  they  contain  more  sediment,  and  that  the  newer  wines  have 
what  is  known  to  the  trade  as  a  slight  '^  inky"  taste.  Such  criticisms 
may,  however,  be  without  foundation  and  put  in  circulation  by  com- 
petitive dealers. 

Brandies. — ^The  only  brandy  used  is  French,  and  comparatively  little 
of  that,  the  Irish  whiskies  taking  its  place.  An  imperial  quart  of  good 
Irish  whisky  will  cost  from  $1  to  $1.25,  while  the  same  quantity  of  good 
French  brandy  will  cost  a  third  more. 

Beer. — ^There  is  little  or  no  demand  for  lager  beer,  English  ales  and 
Irish  and  Scotch  stouts  monopolizing  the  market  for  malt  liquors. 

Cider. — ^The  use  of  cider  hereabouts  is  practically  nil. 

SEEDS. 

Clover  or  other  grass  seeds. — The  consumption  of  clover  seed,  while 
not  so  large  as  in  past  years,  amounts  to  considerable.  The  perennial 
and  Italian  seeds  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  clover.  All  clover  « 
seed  is  imported,  the  damp  climate  not  permitting  its  cultivation  in  this 
district.  America  furnishes  the  major  portion,  followed  by  Canada, 
England,  France,  Germany,  Bussia,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  in  the  order 
named.  It  is  always  sold  by  the  hundredweight  and  commands  the 
following  prices,  which  fluctuate  at  different  periods: 

Perowt. 

R«doloT6T  seed $19. 20  to  $21. 60 

WhiteoloYer  seed 16.80to   28.80 

Alsikeolover  seed 12.60to   14.14 

The  American  red  clover  seed  is  lower  than  that  from  any  other 
country;  the  white  American  commands  a  higher  price  and  is  con- 
sidered exceptionally  good  and  clean.  The  American  alsike  is  not 
considered  as  good  as  the  Canadian  and  sells  at  $1.20  per  112  pounds 
less.  This  is  owing  to  its  very  small  size,  the  farmers  and  stockmen 
attaching  much  importance  to  the  old  saying,  ^^  The  larger  the  seed  the 
stronger  the  stock.'^  The  quantity  of  grass  seed  consumed  is  exceed- 
ingly large,  as  the  area  devoted  to  pasture  and  meadow  is  very  great. 
About  five-sixths  of  the  quantity  is  home  raised.  Bed  top,  rough- 
stalked  meadow  grass  {Poa  trivialis)j  and  alsike  come  from  America, 
Scotland  furnishing  a  small  quantity  of  perennial.  Canada  is  said  to 
furnish  the  world  with  alsike,  because  of  its  popularity.  Grass  seeds 
are  sold  by  the  imperial  dry  measure,  i.  e.,  8  bushels  to  the  quarter. 
Bough-stalked  meadow  grass  commands  from  $17.02  to  $19.46  per 
hundredweight,  according  to  quality;  alsike,  $10,94  to  $14,59  per  hun- 
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dredweight;  perennial,  J3.89  to  $7.29  per  quarter  of  8  bushels.  New 
Zealand  ^^  cocksfoot"  ranks  higher  than  the  United  States  and  com- 
mands higher  figures.  At  present  the  best  *'  cocksfoot"  is  $13.38  to 
$18.24  per  hundredweight. 

The  large  consumption  of  timothy  is  continually  increasing.  It  is 
all  imported  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Canada.  Prices 
range  from  $6.80  to  $8.75  per  hundredweight.  The  German  and 
Canadian  timothy  command  higher  figures  than  the  American.  The 
Canadian  crop  is  very  uncertain,  some  seasons  there  being  no  crop  at 
all.  When  there  is,  however,  it  always  yields  an  excellent  seed,  unsur- 
passed by  that  of  any  other  country.  The  one  objection  to  American 
timothy  is  that  it  is  exceedingly  small  and  not  properly  cleaned  when 
thrashed. 

Flaxseed. — ^The  consumption  of  flaxseed  is  quite  large.  Nearly  all  is 
imported  from  Eiga,  in  Russia,  and  Eotterdam,  in  Holland,  and  most 
of  it  is  for  sowing  purposes.  An  exceedingly  small  quantity  is  imjwrted 
from  the  United  States  and  a  few  Baltic  ports,  for  feeding  purposes. 
Present  prices:  Dutch,  $6.07  to  $7.05  per  bag  of  3^  imperial  bushels; 
Biga,  $5.10  to  $5.59  per  bag  same  quantity.  The  Baltic  flaxseed  com- 
mands a  better  price  than  that  of  the  United  States,  being  preferred 
on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  oil  it  contains.  Another  feature  that 
tends  to  enhance  its  value  is  its  mucilaginous  quality,  it  being  more 
readily  soluble  than  the  United  States  article.  The  light  United  States 
crop  last  year  prevented  any  importation  into  this  section. 

There  is  one,  objection  to  all  United  States  shipped  seeds,  and  that 
is  their  being  put  up  in  irregular  weights.  The  defect  is  by  no  means 
a  slight  one,  and  it  undoubtedly  affects  very  seriously  the  seed  trade 
between  these  two  countries.  One  very  prominent  seed  firm  in  this 
city  received  a  carload  of  seed  in  which  there  was  a  deficiency  of  314 
pounds,  amounting  to  a  loss  of  over  $34.  Bussian  shippers,  as  a  guar- 
anty that  all  goods  will  be  of  proper  weight  and  received  as  ordered, 
forward  a  certificate  to  the  importer  to  that  efl'ect,  and  the  importer  in 
not  held  responsible  for  any  deficiency. 

The  following  recommendations  as  to  how  goods  should  be  put  up 
will  undoubtedly  be  of  some  service  to  United  States  shippers,  and  may 
increase  trade.  Bags  of  clover  seed,  including  alsike,  etc.,  containing 
168  pounds,  net,  are  preferred.  Bags  of  timothy  should  contain  126 
pounds,  and  bags  of  flaxseed  224  pounds. 
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DUBIiIN. 

(Bepori  of  Mr,  Newton  B,  AsKby,  consul  at  Dublin,  Ireland,) 

{JhMin,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  is  sitnated  on  the  east  coast  of  that  island,  64  miles 
west  of  Holyhead,  the  nearest  point  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  large  docks  and 
extensive  quays,  and  its  import  trade  from  foreign  countries,  consisting  chiefly 
of  breadstnffs,  sugar,  tobacco,  wine  and  spirits,  lumber,  metals,  and  petroleum, 
amonnts  to  more  than  $13,000,000  per  annum.  Its  principal  industry  is  the  brew- 
ing of  ]>orter,  nearly  half  a  million  hogsheads  of  which  are  exported  annnally. 
Its  whisky  and  poplin  manufactures  are  also  of  considerable  importance,  besides 
which  it  has  foundries  and  glassworks.  Population  in  1881,  249,602;  in  1891, 
245,001,  or,  with  suburbs,  361,891.] 

CONSUMPTION  OP  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  IN  IRELAND. 

In  order  that  a  report  upon  the  qn^stions  included  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  circular  upon  the  consumption  of  agricultural 
products  in  Ireland  may  be  of  value  and  fully  intelligible,  it  is  neces- 
sary first  to  get  a  comprehensive  view  of  Ireland  and  its  resources. 
The  x>opulation,  which  is  diminishing,  was,  according  to  the  census  of 
1891,  4,704,750,  divided  as  follows:  Professional,  214,243;  domestic, 
255,144;  commercial,  83,173;  agricultural,  936,759;  industrial,  656,410; 
indefinite  and  unproductive,  2,559,021.  Of  the  last  named  class  it  may 
be  stated  that  1,600,000  are  given  as  below  the  age  of  20  years.  As  to 
area,  Ireland  contains  20,333,344  acres,  or  rather  less  than  the  State  of 
Indiana.  Of  this  area  4,859,393  acres  is  turf  bog,  marsh,  mountain, 
and  water,  or  devoted  to  roads,  fences,  etc.  The  cultivated  area  of 
Ireland  in  1894  was  distributed  mainly  as  follows: 


Crops. 


Acres. 


Average 

yield  per 

afire. 


Wheat. 
Osts... 
Badey. 


Petstoes 

Turnips 

KsaKsl-mirzel  and  beet  root 

Clover,  sainfoin,  and  nassee  onder  rotation  . 
Pennanent  pas  tore,  ^r  hay 


49,338 

1,254,837 

164,595 


717,000 

311,310 

52,039 

641,058 

1,541,540 


Cwt.  qf  lis 

pounds. 

16.0 

15.4 

17.1 

Torn, 
2.6 
13.7 
14.0 
2.3 
2.6 


Live  stook,  number  in  1894, 


Horses  and  nnlea . 
Asses.. 


652,530 

224,513 

Csttle 4,391,839 

Sheep 4,105,180 

Hogs 1,389,324 

GoaU 318,907 

Poultry 16,180,601 

^"  *i  cows,  Included  in  cattie 1,447,441 
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KxporU  of  live  animals  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain, 


Kind. 

1898. 

1804. 

Fat  cattle : 

816,344 

818,545 

45,307 

8,473 

705.299 

402,661 

405,242 

51,320 

80,300 

880,748 

Store  cattle 

428.534 

Calves      ...         -- 

65,867 

Other  cattle --- 

7,805 

Sheep 

674.471 

Lambs    ...  - ................................................. 

882,630 

Fat  swine - 

515,647 

Store  swine       .       ..                                .          ..     .............................. 

09,^ 

Horses - 

88»732 

The  returns  from  226  Irish  creameries  for  the  year  ending  September 
30, 1894,  show  the  production  of  268,425  hundredweight  of  butter  and 
180  hundredweight  of  cheese.  The  amount  of  condensed  milk  produced 
by  Irish  factories  in  the  same  year  is  estimated  at  13,238,641  pounds. 
Mr.  Bobert  Gibson,  of  Limerick,  a  very  excellent  authority,  estimates 
the  total  production  of  butter  in  Ireland  during  1894  at  not  less  than 
218,250,000  pounds,  worth  £7,250,000,  or,  in  round  figures,  $36,000,000. 
He  estimates  the  farm  consumption  at  54,000,000  pounds  and  the  com- 
mercial butter  product  at  164,250,000  x)ounds,  marketed  chiefly  in  Eng- 
land. I  have  before  me  a  report  of  30  cooperative  creameries  for  the 
year  ending  December  31, 1894.  The  number  of  cows  was  20,714. 
The  milk  received  amounted  to  9,014,046  gallons,  and  from  this  there 
were  produced  3,567,835  pounds  of  butter,  which  brought  an  average 
price  of  nearly  21  cents  per  pound. 

Ireland  is  also  an  extensive  exporter  of  hay  to  England,  but  reliable 
figures  as  to  the  volume  of  this  trade  are  not  obtainable.  This  trade 
varies  greatly  from  year  to  year,  owing  to  the  seasons.  I  think  it  con- 
servative to  estimate  the  annual  home  consumption  in  Ireland  as  fol- 
fows:  Of  cattle,  1,000,000;  of  swine,  600,000;  and  of  sheep,  1,500,000; 
the  remainder  of  her  consumption  must  be  drawn  fi'om  outside  sources. 

The  ports  of  Dublin,  Drogheda,  Wexford,  Limerick,  Galway,  and 
Sligo,  for  which  I  give  the  official  returns  of  direct  imports,  will  fairly 
represent  one-half  of  the  population,  products,  exports,  and  consump- 
tion of  the  country.  In  addition  to  direct  imports  there  is  a  large 
cross-channel  trade  to  these  ports,  chiefly  firom  Liverpool  and  Glasgow, 
the  figures  of  which  are  not  obtainable  and  can  be  approximated  only. 
I  have  secured  from  the  statistical  department  of  the  custom-house, 
London,  the  volume  of  direct  imports  into  the  Irish  ports  mentioned 
above. 
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The  report  is  as  follows  for  1894: 

DUBLOr. 


ArtiolM  imported. 

Countxiea. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

-Wlient    

KorthRoaala 

Germany 

Ronmania 

Soath  Australia 

Victoria 

Canada 

United  States  (Atlnnlic) 

United  States  (Pacific) 

Chile : 

Argentine  Kepnblic 

Total 

Total  from  United  States 

Percentage  fiom  United  States 

..♦owt.. 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 

..do.... 
..do.... 

281,420 
12,400 
2,000 
804,092 
165,880 
55,600 
161,880 
602,660 
35,400 
86,860 

£77,772 

8,016 

600 

Do 

Do 

Do 

85,012 
42  489 

Do 

Do 

Do      

16.948 
'  60  422 

Do 

172,860 
8,850 

Do 

Do 

20,866 

1,708,282 

764,540 

45 

478,834 

223,282 

46 

Wboftt  floor 

Germany 

France 

Austria 

.-CWt.. 

..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 

..do.... 
..do.... 

200 

5,390 

0,355 

17,797 

311, 690 

88,120 

£120 

Do 

2,961 

Do 

5,036 

Do 

Canada 

United  States  (Atlantic) 

United  States  (Pacific) 

Total 

Total  from  United  States 

Percentage  f^m  United  States 

7,690 

Do 

130,997 
84,000 

Do 

432, 552 

399, 810 

93 

180,804 

164,997 

91 

'M'aIsa  rrndiaii  com) ......,,.. 

SonthBnssia 

Bulgaria 

Bonmania 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  States  ( AtlanUc  only) 

Total - 

Percentage  from  United  SUtes 

...CWt.. 

..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 

..do.... 

162,  300 

56,800 

1,507,580 

80,000 

115,120 

£38  238 

Do 

12  590 

Do 

872, 309 
22,197 
81  073 

Do .\ 

Do 

1,922,700 
6.5 

476,407 
6.6 

M«a].  all  sorts 

United  States 

Canada 

...CWt.. 

..do.... 
..do.... 

..do.... 

560 
1,060 
2,664 

£320 

Do 

530 

Do 

Belginm 

650 

Total 

Percentage  from  United  States 

4,284 
13 

1,500 
21 

North  Rnssla    . 

cwt 

Oato 

6,240 

238,340 

44,200 

12,000 

112 

17,000 

218, 440 

41,000 

1,040 

£1,583 

67, 215 

16,800 

8,600 

48 

Barley 

South  Russia 

Sweden 

Denmark * 

..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
.  do.... 
..do.... 

..do.... 

Sb::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Do 

Do 

Holland 

Do 

France 

6,145 

69,092 

14,000. 

286 

Do 

Do 

Turkey  in  Asia 

United  States 

Total 

Do 

672,132 
18 

m.« 

Percentage  from  United  States 

Sogar,  glncoM  ,-.-^-, ..,.,... 

Germany 

Holland. 

...cwt.. 
..do.... 
-.do — 

..do.... 

1,015 

30 

600 

£641 

"DoT. 

26 

Do 

United  States 

420 

Total 

1,645 
38 

1,086 
40 

Percentage  ftom  United  States. . . . 

Starch 

Germany 

Not  given. 
Not  given. 

£1,973 
10,334 

Do 

Holland. '.[.'.  '.l."l 

Total 

12,307 

Gbeeaea  ^«......x.>  a 

Germany 

Holland 

Canada 

...cwt.. 
..do.... 
..do.... 

..do.... 

...owt.. 

..do.... 

..do.... 
..do.... 

..do.... 

2iB 

14 

803 

78 
40 

Do 

Do 

854 

Total 

848 

972 

Batter 

Ko  direct  imports. 

Holland...... 

No  direct  importations. 

Belgium  (preserved  beef) 

Portngid  (hams) 

Spain  (hams) 

Total 

11,628 

86 

23 
9 

M>T«*riM    

86,830 
1,270 

199 

67 

FreA  meats  (all  aorta) 

Cored andpreserred  meats 

Do .' 

Do. ;:: :.:::::;: 

68 

1.637 

*  Hundred  weight— English  long  hundred  of  112  pounds. 
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Articles  imported. 

Countries. 

Quantity. 

Yalne. 

Raw  cotton  and  cotton  need. . 
Oilseed    

No  direct  imports. 

North  Russia 

cwt.. 

460 

1,820 

2,640 

600 

240 

20 

£430 

Do.*..* 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

France.... 

Spain 

Total 

Germany 

Holland 

France 

Total 

Spain .^ 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do...'. 

bushels.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

1,822 

Do.s 

8,708 
810 

Do.... 

Do 

857 

Do 

25 

6,280 

7,161 

J-mit*: 

A  .plea 

200 

10.586 

130 

60 

I>o 

2,816 

Do 

85 

10,865 

2.900 

Lemons 

26 
420 

10 

Do    

Italy 7 

Total 

Portugal 

Spain. < 

Totel 

Holland 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

105 

445 

115 

Oransres 

112 
26 

81 

IH) 

7 

138 

88 

Pears 

885 
500 

422 

Do 

Belgium 

Totftl 

Holland 

France 

Portugal 

Total 

France 

do 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

pounds.. 

128 

1,385 

650 

Other 

1,187 
22 

401 

Do 

2 

Do 

6 

Preserved 

1,217 
10,381 

400 
145 

Nuts 

166 

Germany 

Holland. 

France 

Total :... 

North  Russia 

Holland 

Argentine 

Total 

cwt.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

An 

Seeds: 

Clover  and  grass. ........ 

664 
146 
290 

1,672 
185 

Do 

Do 

617 

1,080 

2,474 

Flax  or  linseed  ......  -r 

585 

550 

88,500 

193 

Do 

175 

Do 

18,051 

89,635 

18,419 

LIMERICK. 


Wheat 

South  Russlii 

South  Australia 

Argentine 

TJnitM  States  (Atlniitic) 

United  States  ( Pacillc) 

Total 

Total  from  United  States . . . 
Percentage  from  United  States .... 

...owt.. 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 

...do.... 
...do.... 

234,240 
89,800 
234.340 
173, 183 
402,885 

£59.416 

Do 

23,630 

Do 

67,656 

Do 

62,825 

Do 

109,360 

1,184,448 
676,008 

51 

802,886 

161,686 

58 

United  States  (Pacific) 

South  Russia 

Roumnnia 

Bulgaria 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Total 

South  Russia 

Roumania 

Totol 

....cwt.. 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 
...do.... 

..An... 

Wheat  flour 

86.360 
99,000 
700,122 
44,220 
48,920 

£13,100 
21,220 
149  650 

MftifSe.  .  .  r  T r 

Do 

Do 

9,740 
10,850 

Do 

892,262 

190,900 

Barley 

37,920 
22,068 

7,000 
8,710 

^S:... ::::::::::;:;;::;;; 

60,008 

10,710 

Ko  otb«r  4ireot  imports  reported  at  Limerick. 
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Artioke  imported. 

Countrioa. 

QnanUty. 

Value. 

Wheat 

United  Stat«B  (Pacific) cwt.. 

do do 

109,604 

09,302 

228.356 

£30,800 

Wlieat  floor 

27,079 

Haise 

Boumania do 

48,170 

Ko  other  direct  imports  rei>orted. 

No  direct  imports  o/any  of  tbe  above  articles  at  Drogheda,  Wexford, 
or  Sligo. 

For  the  returns  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  imports  of  the  above- 
enumerated  products  in  1894  see  Bulletin  'No.  1  of  this  series. 

A  comparison  of  the  tables  of  total  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
with  those  of  imports  into  Irish  ports  shows  how  comparatively  small 
are  the  direct  imports  to  the  Irish  ports  located  in  my  district,  for  it 
may  be  conceded  that  of  all  the  products  above  enumerated,  Ireland 
consumes  her  share  in  proportion  to  her  population,  except  in  the 
matter  of  textile  fabrics  for  manufactures  and  of  the  articles  of  butter 
and  meat,  of  which  she  is  an  exporter  to  Great  Britain,  although  large 
imports  of  both  these  articles  are  consumed  in  Ireland.  The  cross- 
channel  trade  furnishes  to  the  Irish  markets  the  great  bulk  of  the 
export  articles  consumed,  and  statistics  of  this  trade  are  difficult  to 
obtain,  as  they  are  not  keptT^fficially.  However,  before  concluding  this 
report  I  may  be  enabled  to  give  some  close  approximations  of  the 
volume  of  this  cross-channel  trade  in  the  more  important  articles 
enumerated  in  this  report. 

A  comparison  of  the  wheat  and  flour  statistics  of  this  report  with 
the  special  report  made  by  me  February  8, 1894,  and  published  in  the 
special  consular  -reports  upon  the  extension  of  markets  for  American 
flour,  will  show  a  .great  decrease  in  the  wheat  and  flour  trade  of  1894, 
as  compared  with  1893.  The  direct  imports  of  flour  to  Dublin  in  1893 
and  1894,  and  of  wheat  for  the  same  periods,  were  as  follows: 


Flour. 

Wheat 

1883. 

1804. 

1888. 

1894. 

AUcomntries 

United  States 

cwt.. 

do... 

802.749 

728,049 

81 

432,655 

899, 810 

83 

2,266,240 

1,348,120 

60 

1,708,282 

764,640 

46 

The  imports  for  the  United  Eangdom  were: 


Flour. 


1893. 


1894. 


Wheat 


1893. 


1884. 


Allconntries owt.. 

United  SUtes do... 

F«nentagea  from  United  States 


20, 408, 168 

17,996,601 

80 


18.134,605 

15,825,486 

84 


65,461,888 

32,262,848 

48 


70, 134, 355 

24.658,245 

85 
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These  comparisons  bear  out  my  estimates  of  a  year  ago  as  to  a  decline 
in  the  wheat  trade  with  the  United  States^  bat  the  expectations  of  an 
increase  in  value  wei*e  not  realized^  as  the  following  figures  show: 


Talaeof  flonr. 


1893. 


1894. 


Yalneof-w-hest. 


1893. 


All  countries cwt.. 

United  State* do 

Percentages  firom  United  states 


9,761,510 

8,400,286 

86 


7,994,678 
6,^,249 

ai 


21,070,028 

10,610,530 

50 


18,762,560 

6,854,694 

87 


In  1893^  65^500,000  hundredweight  of  wheat  brought  £21,070,000;  in 
1894,  70,100,000  hundredweight  brought  only  £18,763,000.  In  1893, 
20,400,000  hundredweight  of  flour  brought  £9,762,000;  while  in  1894, 
19,100,000  hundredweight  brought  a  little  less  than  £8,000,000. 

The  above  enumerated  list  of  articles  are  duty  free,  while  wines, 
spirits,  and  tobacco  are  dutiable  and  are  admitted  to  entry  only  at 
ports  having  bonded  warehouses.  In  my  district  the  only  ports  of 
this  character  are  Dublin  and  Limerick.  The  direct  import  of  dutiable 
goods  into  these  ports  in  1894  was  as  follows: 

DUBLIN. 


Articles. 


Countries. 


Quantities.        Values. 


Liquors : 

Beer,  other  sorts. 

Do 

Do 


Germany barrels. 

Uullund do... 

Greece do... 


519 

3,744 

243 


£1,092 

11,741 

229 


Total  . 


.do. 


4,606 


13,663 


Spirits: 

Rum  (imitntioD) 

Do 

Brandy 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Spirits  (Geiicvn ) 

Spirits  (perfunivd) 

Spirits  (not  swoeleui-d).. 

Do 

Spirits  (sweetened) 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Germany proof  gallons . 

Fran  ce do . . . 

Germany do. . . 

France do. . . 

Spain do... 

Portugal do... 

Holland * do. . . 

do do... 

Germany do . . . 

Spain - do . . . 

Germany do. . . 

Holland do... 

Koumuuia do. . . 

Russia do... 


1,422 

28 

58 

87,424 

618 

184 

22,422 

8^ 

7,493 

186 

45 

97 

9 

60 


96 

4 

5 

66,488 

223 

30 

8,824 

188 

829 

9 

34 

106 

6 

66 


Total  . 


,.do..- 


120,124  I 


61,348 


Wine: 
Red. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Germany gallons. 

Holland do... 

France do... 

Spain do... 

Portugal  do. . . 

Italy do. . . 

Roumania do... 

other  countries do... 

Total do... 


9,076 

1,163 

160,050 

16,977 

156,182 

373 

85 

49 


333,954 


White.. 
Do  . 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Germany do... 

Holland do... 

France do... 

Spain do... 

Portugal do... 

Italv do... 

Madeira do... 

Other  countries do... 


Total do- 


ll, 373 

5,490 

11,343 

134,736 

145 

18,147 

135 

62 

181,431 


968 

403 

24,268 

2,017 

41,242 

95 

10 

14 


69.008 


937 

2,903 

13,624 

99,926 

40 

4.403 

91 

S4 

6S,088 
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Articles. 

Countries. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

TobMoo,  nnmAnafactared... 
Tobaoco,  ciffars.... 

United  States 

do 

pounds.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

cwt.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

An         ' 

276,804 

134 

114 

1.816 

121 

4 

381 

15 

£6.943 
80 

Tolmoco'...'! 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

Spain 

Egy|t 

84 

Do 

888 

Do 

26 

Toliaoeo,  numnfactured,  o.  a . . 
Do 

1 
85 

Tobafoo,  cav^ndiirh  -  -        .... 

3 

Total 

France 

do 

277,889 

7.680 

Fruits,  dutiable: 

297 

170 

44 

1,829 

638 

Pmnea 

134 

Hm 

Spain 

do 

26 

ItSffins          .    , 

8.556 
12 

Do..... 

Holland 

Total 

1,844 

8,266 

LOfEiUCK. 


Corrante 

Kalsins 

Tobaeco 

Liquors,  spirits. 


Ked.... 
White - 


Greece cwt. 

Spain do . . . 

All  countries pounds. 

do proof  gallons. 


-do gallons. 

-do do... 


469 

409 

60 

4,331 

4.126 
6,749 


£160 

671 

28 

2,092 

844 
2,671 


I  have  delayed  my  report  for  some  weeks  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  get  some  statistics  of  value  upon  cross-channel  trade,  but  apart  from 
some  approximations  I  shall  have  to  leave  this  subject  for  a  later  report. 
There  is  unquestionably  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  meats  from  the  United 
States  (both  of  cold-storage  meats  and  of  meats  from  American  cattle 
slaughtered  in  English  ports)  consumed  in  this  market,  but  there  is  no 
information  upon  the  subject  to  be  had  from  any  official  sources  or 
indeed  from  any  sources  whatever,  as  those  directly  engaged  in  this 
trade  are  very  uncommunicative.  The  trade  in  cured  meats  from  the 
United  States  also  is  undoubtedly  large,  but  there  are  no  sources  of 
information  open.  As  to  wheat  and  flour,  I  am  satisfied,  from  informa- 
tion in  my  x)ossession,  that  the  cross-channel  trade  to  Dublin  is  not 
less  than  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  direct  trade.  Taking  it  at  26 
per  cent,  the  cross-channel  wheat  trade  at  Dublin  will  amount,  in  round 
figures,  for  1894  to  426,000  hundredweight,  of  which  a  larger  percentage 
comes  from  the  United  States  than  the  percentage  shown  in  the  direct 
trade.  l%e  cross-channel  flour  trade,  under  this  same  computation, 
would  amount,  in  round  figures,  to  108,000  hundredweight.  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  however,  that  the  cross-channel  flour  trade  will  not  reach  this 
figure,  and  that  probably  half  this  sum  would  cover  the  flour  from 
across  the  channeL 
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The  imports  of  cereals  direct  to  Dublin  for  the  quarter  ending  March 
31, 1895,  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

Tons. 

Increase  M 

withsame 
QHarter 
of  1894. 

'Wlieat 

20,105 
27.882 
7,963 
12,800 

Percent. 
19 

Haise 

40 

Barley 

11 

Hour ..  .  •    .    .  --...  ....  .  ................................................ 

25 

I  have  no  recommendations  to  make.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
much  might  be  doi^e  by  the  experiment  stations  in  the  United  States 
to  increase  the  use  of  Indian  corn  by  educating  the  farmers  of  Europe 
as  to  the  value  of  Indian-corn  products  as  feed  for  stock,  and  especially 
as  a  balance  ration  in  connection  with  the  cheaper  foods  at  their  com- 
mand. It  appears  to  me  that  half  the  efifort  that  has  been  put  forth  to 
induce  Eurapeau  populations  to  use  Indian  corn  as  human  food  would 
have  borne  larger  fruits  if  directed  toward  the  ends  I  have  suggested. 

The  method  of  offering  products  in  the  market  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  that  in  vogue  in  the  States.  Live  stock  as  a  rule  is 
offered  at  the  fairs,  or,  as  we  should  term  them,  markets,  which  are  held 
at  stated  intervals,  and  in  this  way  there  have  grown  up  distinctive 
fairs  for  different  classes  of  live  stock.  As  a  rule  butchers  expose 
their  wares  in  open  shops,  protected  neither  from  dust  nor  from  f  ies, 
and  the  shops,  as  a  rule,  are  not  so  well  kept  as  those  in  America. 

American  meats  are  supposed  to  sell  for  a  penny  (2  cents)  less  per 
pound  than  Irish  meats  of  the  same  grade,  but  doubtless  much  foreign 
meat  is  sold  at  the  same  prices  as  the  home  product,  and  is  probably 
not  distinguishable  by  the  ordinary  purchaser. 

The  average  price,  live  weight,  for  fat  cattle  and  butchers'  stuff 
during  1894  was  about  29s.  per  hundredweight  of  1L2  x>ounds.  This 
would  be  $7.06  per  112  pounds,  or  6.3  cents  per  x)ound.  The  estimate 
of  offal  is  3  x>ounds  in  7.  Beef  retails  at  from  8  cents  per  pound,  for 
the  poorest  cut,  to  20  cents  per  pound  for  the  best.  The  better  cuts 
average  from  16  to  18  cents  per  pound.  As  has  been  said,  the  foreign 
meats  are  supposed  to  retail  at  2  cents  per  pound  less  than  the  same 
cuts  of  home-grown  beef. 

Sheep  in  1894  averaged  about  8  cents  per  pound,  live  weight,  and 
the  offal  is  estimated  at  the  same  as  in  cattle.  Mutton  legs  retail  at 
about  9  pence  (18  cents)  per  pound.  Hogs,  live  weight,  bring  from  10 
to  11  cents  per  pound,  and  pork  retails  at  about  the  same  price  as  beef. 
Oured  meats  are  sold  much  more  cheaply,  in  comparison,  than  fresh 
meats.  Mild  cured  hams  can  be  bought  at  from  14  to  18  cents  per 
pound,  and  bacon  at  from  10  to  16  cents.  The  best  Irish  cured  would 
bring  from  2  to  4  cents  per  pound  above  the  prices  here  quoted. 
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The  retail  flour  trade  is  comparatively  insignificant,  as  the  ijreater 
part  of  the  bread  eaten  by  the  Irish  people  is  prepared  by  the  bakeries 
and  retailed  from  door  to  door  from  wagons  especially  equipped  for  that 
purpose.  The  best  bakers'  bread  is  now  retailed  at  9  cents  for  a  4-pound 
loaf,  and  much  bread  of  very  good  quality  retails  at  2  cents  per  pound. 
During  1894  bakers  paid  from  $40  to  $47,  according  to  grade,  per  ton 
of  2,240  pounds  of  American  flour,  which  is  the  flour  chiefly  sold  in  thisjj 
market.  Within  the  last  month  the  various  grades  have  advanced; 
about  $5  x>er  ton  in  value,  but  so  far  without  aflectiug  the  retail  price 
of  bread. 

Grass  seeds  are  chiefly  handled  by  a  few  large  seed  houses  located  in 
Dublin  and  Belfast,  and  by  them  distributed  throughout  the  country. 
The  consumption  of  grass  seeds  is  considerable,  but  I  am  told  that 
American  grass  seeds  form  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total. 


BRITISH  FOREIGN  OFFICB  REPORT. 

(On  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  United  States  and  the  probable  competition  with  British 

agriculture  in  the  future,) 

The  Hon.  Hugh  (now  Viscount)  Gough,  first  secretary  of  the  British 
embassy  at  Washington,  was  recently  requested  by  the  royal  commis- 
sion, now  investigatiug  the  causes  of  agricultural  depression  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  report  on  the  agricultural  position  of  the  United 
States  and  the  probable  competition  with  which  British  agriculturists 
must  in  the  future  reckon.  The  following  statement  of  Mr.  Gough's 
conclusions  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  last  page  of  his  report: 

(1)  Agrioultore  In  the  United  States  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some  years,  grarvelj 
depressed.  In  exceptional  cases  the  depression  of  prices  has  been  successfully  met 
by  the  cheapening  of  cost  of  production.  A  widespread  feeling  exists  that  business 
generaUy,  including  agriculture,  is  about  to  revive. 

(2)  The  depression  is  attributed  to  the  fall  of  prices  consequent  on  the  apprecia- 
tion of  gold,  and  to  overproduction,  and,  even  more  generally,  to  the  depreciation  of 
silver.  The  depression  began  twenty  years  ago  and  has  been  progressive,  the  main 
cause  of  the  fall  of  prices  being  the  progressive  competition  in  the  world's  markets, 
owing  to  decreased  cost  of  production  and  transportation,  together  with  the  great 
development  of  internal  competition  due  to  the  improvement  of  industrial  machinery. 

(3)  The  area  under  wheat  has  been  increasing,  but  less  rapidly  in  recent  years, 
and  the  system  of  cultivation  tends  to  be  changed. 

(4)  The  popular  remedy  for  the  depression,  advocated  in  meetings  and  writings,  is 
national  free  coinage  of  silver  independently  of  the  action  of  other  nations.  Decrease 
of  transportation  charges,  prohibition  of  speculation  in  the  case  of  wheat,  and  pro- 
hibition of  imitation  in  the  case  of  butter  are  also  asked  for,  while  almost  all  parties 
advocate  an  international  bimetallic  standard,  if  possible. 

(5)  The  Government  is  actively  supporting  and  assisting  agriculture  in  numerons 
indirect  ways,  such  as  inspection  of  meat  products,  with  guaranty  of  their  purity, 
information  as  to  the  requirements  of  foreign  markets,  advice  on  best  modes  of  cul- 
tivation, bounty  and  protection  for  sugar,  and  in  general  by  every  means  which 
suggest  themselves  to  a  highly  trained  and  sympathizing  corps  of  experts  held  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  for  Agriculture  since  the  year  1889. 
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(6)  Protective  dnties  exist,  but  as  agrtcaltiiTal  profits  depend  on  the  sale  abroad 
of  Burplas  prodace,  these  duties  do  not  serve  their  purpose.  In  the  case  of  wheat 
especially  there  can  beuo  protection  against  the  competition  of  India  and  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  in  the  English  market. 

(7)  The  British  agriculturist  mast  probably  in  the  future  reckon  with  the  same 
competition  as  heretofore  in  wheat,  meat,  and  dairy  produce.  If  anything,  the  com- 
petition would  appear  likely  to  become  more  severe,  aa  either  the  cost  of  production 
will  continue  to  decrease  in  the  same  way  as  hitherfb,  or  should,  the  United  States 
change  their  currency  basis  from  gold  to  silver,  the  cost  of  produce  will  be  reduced 
wheu  paid  for  in  gold. 

The  following  comments  on  Mr.  Gough's  report,  as  well  as  on  the 
agricultural  situation  in  general,  and  the  exportation  of  American  farm 
products  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  taken  from  the  London  Times  of 
June  1,1895: 

The  agricultural  c9ndition  of  the  United  States,  and  the  probable  competition 
with  British  agriculture  in  the  future,  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  foreign  office 
report  just  issued.  Its  author  is  Mr.  Gough,  of  the  British  embassy  at  Washington, 
who  now,  by  death  of  his  father  yesterday  in  Ireland,  becomes  the  third  Viscount 
Gough.  We  could  wish  that  the  general  conclusions  of  the  report  were  better  fitted 
than  they  are  to  cheer  British  farmers  with  the  hope  of  relief  from  long-con  tinned 
depression.  But  if  it  does  not  offer  any  immediate  prospect  of  improvement,  it  does 
furnish  rather  copiously  that  melancholy  consolation  which  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  contemplation  of  other  people  in  a  plight  at  least  as  bad  as  our  own.  If  the 
British  farmer  suffers  from  the  competition  of  the  Far  West,  it  is  at  least  pretty 
evident  that  his  rivals  do  not  make  much  of  their  success.  Prices  have  been  going 
down  since  1873,  but  it  is  within  the  last  three  years  that  the  pinch  has  been  most 
severely  felt,  and  at  the  present  moment  it  would  seem  that  neither  wheat  growing 
nor  cattle  raising  can  be  depended  upon  to  pay  the  costs  of  production.  It  1868 
wheat  fetched  143  cents  per  bushel,  now  it  is  worth  only  63.  Oats  have  fallen  from 
56  to  32  cents,  and  barley  from  82  to  47  cents,  in  the  same  period.  Oxen  and  other 
cattle  have  declined  in  value  35  per  cent,  and  milch  cows  40  per  cent.  At  the  same 
time  agricultural  wages  have  fallen  rather  seriously;  in  Michigan,  for  example,  the 
decrease  is  found  by  the  labor  commissioners  to  amount  to  13  per  cent  for  the  year 
1892.  The  cotton  growers  of  the  South  are  as  hardly  pressed  aa  the  grain  growers 
of  the  North,  for  whereas  cotton  can  not  be  raided  for  less  than  7  cents  a  pound, 
the  price  realized  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  was  a  fraction  under  4.  There  are 
many  other  dismal  comparisons  of  this  kind  in  the  report,  but  it  is  unnecesaary  to 
reproduce  them.  They  all  tell  one  tale  of  enormous  production  at  nonremnnerative 
prices.  With  exceedingly  cheap  land  and  with  economy  of  production  and  hand- 
ling carried  to  remarkable  lengths  by  commercial  ingenuity,  the  American  prodacers 
are  baffled  by  the  magnitude  of  their  own  operations.  The  enormous  extension  of 
railways  throughout  the  States  has  brought  into  active  competition  in  European 
markets  vast  areas  of  fertile  soil,  of  whicb  the  sparse  population  consumes  a  mere 
fraction  of  what  it  produces.  Bare  necessaries  of  life  are  abundant  for  all,  but 
when  anything  more  is  demanded  of  existence  the  means  of  gratification  are  found 
extremely  inadequate. 

All  this  and  much  more  is  summed  up  in  a  single  word^-overproduction.  This 
term  is  used  as  glibly  in  the  United  States  as  among  ourselves,  and  apparently  with 
just  as  little  serious  effort  to  understand  exactly  what  it  means.  As  all  human  pros- 
perity comes  from  production  in  excess  of  the  bare  requirements  of  the  prodaoer,  it 
would  seem  that  the  more  he  produces  the  better  off  he  must  be.  It  is  now  an 
article  of  faith  that  he  may  produce  too  much,  apd  in  cotton  and  other  things  delib- 
erate efforts  are  being  made  to  limit  the  output.  In  dealing  with  the  swarms  of 
farmers— many,  or  moeti  mortgaged  up  to  the  eyes — who  swamp  the  marksts  of  the 
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world  with  wheat,  it  is  useless  to  inveigh  against  their  overproduction  unless  we 
face  the  question  whether  they  would  be  better  off  if  they  did  not  produce.  Loudly 
as  they  complain,  they  at  all  events  live  in  rude  plenty,  and  even  command  some  of 
the  loxuries  and  conveniences  of  life.  Most  of  them  would  probably  have  failed  to 
do  as  mnch  as  this  had  they  remained  in  the  cities  of  central  Europe  to  glut  the 
labor  market.  They  all  desire,  however,  to  command  more  of  the  good  things  of 
life,  and  it  is  from  this  numerous  class  that  comes  the  demand  for  all  sorts  of  eco- 
nomic experiments.  They  are  firm  believers  in  the  notion  that  if  there  were  more 
currency  prices  would  rise,  and  as  currency  can  be  most  enHily  and  cheaply  made  of 
silver  they  are  all  the  easy  prey  of  the  wily  persons  who  have  silver  to  sell.  The 
compiler  of  the  foreign  office  report  does  not  seem  quite  so  clear  as  he  might  be 
upon  this  question,  but  he  may  perhaps  intend  only  to  give  other  people's  arguments 
for  what  they  may  be  worth.  The  Western  farmers  have  to  take  their  export  prices 
from  Liverpool,  where  the  worth  of  grain  in  view  of  the  supply  from  all  quarters  is 
fixed  in  gold.  The  Liverpool  price  would  not  alter  although  every  farmer  out  West 
had  all  the  silver  currency  that  mine  owners  are  anxious  to  supply  to  the  national 
mints. 

If  American  agricnltnre  is  depressed  as  things  are,  we  vainly  endeavor  to  imagine 
what  its  condition  would  be  but  for  the  demand  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1893 
this  country  took  over  56  per  cent  of  all  that  was  exported  from  the  United  States. 
Breadstuffs,  provisions,  cotton,  and  tobacco  counted  for  more  than  £65,000,000.  Dur- 
ing seven  months  of  1894  we  took  close  upon  three  millions  worth  of  live  cattle, 
while  all  other  countries  put  togethei  count  for  only  £12,771.  American  enterprise 
seems  to  stand  in  the  ^ay  of  success  in  other  commodities.  Too  much  ingenuity 
has  been  expended,  for  example,  upon  the  production  of  spurious  butter  and  the 
evasion  of  laws  made  for  the  protection  of  the  consumer.  The  consequence  is  that. 
Denmark  beats  America  hollow  in  the  British  butter  market.  The  cause  of  the 
inferiority  of  American  bacon  is  less  obvious.  It  probably  depends  upon  the  food 
irapplied  to  the  "  hogs,''  but  in  any  case  American  bacon  does  not  compete  with  that 
from  other  countries  when  quality  rather  than  cheapness  is  sought  after.  There 
are  still  commodities  produced  on  our  own  farms  which  it  is  open  to  British  farmers 
to  supply  at  a  profit,  although  they  can  not  hope  to  compete  with  ''  bonanza''  farms 
in  producing  wheat  at  17d.  a  bushel.  We  can  scarcely  think  that  the  most  has  yet 
been  made  at  home  of  the  possibilities  of  profit  in  other  than  the  good  old-fashioned 
farming  ways. 
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THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

This  large  Empireof  central  Europe,  situate  in  latitude  47^  18'  to 
550  north  and  longitude  5°  60'  to  22^  50'  east,  was  founded  on  April 
16, 1871,  "to  form  an  eternal  union  for  the  protection  of  the  realm  and 
the  care  and  welfare  of  the  German  people,''  when  the  late  Emperor  or 
Kaiser  William  1  was  crowned  at  Versailles,  France,  after  being  chosen 
by  the  vote  of  the  Keichstag  of  the  North  German  Confederation  on 
the  initiative  of  all  the  reigning  Princes  of  Germany.  The  present 
Empire  is  diflferent  from  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which  came  to  an 
end  in  1806.  At  that  time  Austria  was  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  old  Empire,  but  it  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  present.  A  brief 
historical  summary  of  the  old  Empire  is  inserted  here. 

The  imperial  throne,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian  line,  was  filled  by 
election,  thongh  with  a  tendency  toward  the  hereditary  principle  of  saccession. 
At  first  the  Emperor  was  chosen  by  the  vote  of  all  the  princes  and  peers  of  the 
Reich;  but  the  mode  came  to  be  changed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  a  limited 
number  of  princes,  fixed  at  seven  for  a  time  and  afterwards  enlarged  to  eight  (nine 
from  1692  to  1777),  assumed  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  the  crown,  and  their  right 
being  acknowledged,  were  called  electors.  With  the  overthrow  of  the  old  Empire 
by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  1806,  the  electoral  dignity  virtually  ceased,  although 
the  title  of  elector  was  retained  sixty  years  longer  by  the  sovereigns  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  the  last  of  them  dethroned  in  1866  by  Prussia. 

As  now  constituted  it  comprises  within  its  limits  four  kingdoms,  six 
grand  duchies,  five  duchies,  seven  principalities,  three  free  cities,  and 
the  Crown  Province  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  executive  power  of  the 
Empire,  both  in  military  and  political  afiairs,  is  vested  in  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who  bears  the  title  of  *•  Deutscher  Kaiser''  (German  Emperor), 
which  imperial  dignity  is  hereditary  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  primo- 
geniture. 

The  Empire  has  a  total  frontier  length  of  4,570  miles.  On  the  north 
it  is  bounded  by  the  North  Sea  (293  miles),  Denmark  (47  miles),  and 
the  Baltic  Sea  (927  miles).  On  the  south  well-defined  mountain  ranges 
and  the  Lake  of  Constance  separate  it  from  Austria  (1,403  miles)  and 
Switzerland  (256  miles).  The  other  boundaries  are  chiefly  conven- 
tional, except  in  the  southwest,  where  the  Vosgcs  Mountains  separate 
Germany  from  France.  On  the  east  Germany  is  bounded  by  Eussia 
(843  miles);  on  the  west  by  France  (242  miles),  Luxemburg  (111  miles), 
Belgium  (70  miles),  and  Holland  (377  miles). 
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AREA  AND   POPULATION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  the  population  for  the  years 
1885  and  1890: 


states. 


Govornment. 


Kingdom 

do 

do 

Grand  ducliy  . 

Kingdom 

Grand  duchy . 

do :.. 


Prnssia  (with  Heligoland) 

Bavaria 

W  artemberg 

Baden 

Saxony 

Hecklenburg-Sch  werin 

Hesse 

Oldonburc do 

Brunswick i  Dnchy 

Saxe- Weimar Grand  duchy 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz ' do 

Saxe-Meiningeu !  Duchy« 

Anhalt ' do 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha • .  .do 

Saxe-Altonburg do 

Lippe Principality 

"Waideck do 

Schwarzbnrg-Rudolstadt do 

Schwarzbur^-Sondershausen do 

Renss-Scbloitz do 

Schaumbnrg-Lippe do 

ReuBsGreitz do 

Hamburg Free  city 

Lubeck do 

Bremen do 

Alsace-Lorraine Crown  province.. 


Ar«ft      I  Population 
Area.      pec.  1, 1885. 


Total. 


Sq.  milet. 

i:V4,4(t3 

29,282 

7,528 

5,821 

5,787 

5,135 

2,965 

2,479 

1,424 

1,388 

1,131 

053 

906 

755 

611 

469 

433 

363 

333 

319 

131 

122 

158 

115 

90 

5,600 


a28,318, 470 

5,  420, 109 

1,  905, 185 

1,601,255 

3, 182. 003 

575, 152 

056, 611 

341, 525 

372, 452 

313,  016 

08,371 

214, 884 

248, 166 

198, 820 

161,460 

123.212 

56,  575 

83,836 

73,606 

110.  508 

37, 204 

65,004 

518, 620 

67,658 

165,  628 

1,564,355 


.1     208,670 

I 


46,  855,  704 


Population 
Dec.  1, 1890. 


29, 057, 367 

5, 594, 982 

2, 036, 522 

1, 657, 867 

3,502,684 

578, 342 

002,883 

354,068 

403, 773 

326, 091 

07,078 

223,832 

271.063 

206,513 

170, 864 

128,405 

57, 281 

85,863 

75, 510 

110, 811 

30,163 

62.754 

622,530 

76,485 

180,  443 

1, 603, 506 


40, 428, 470 


Popula- 
tion per 

square 
mile,  189a 


222.8 
101.1 
270.5 
284.8 
605.2 
112.6 
334.8 
143.2 
283.5 
234.8 
86.6 
2348 
300.1 
273.6 
332.4 
273.2 
132.4 
236.5 
228.7 
375.6 
293.2 
514  3 

3, 049. 1 
066.1 

1, 622.  6 
28&8 


236.7 


a  Without  Heligoland. 


The  German  Empire  is  about  one-third  larger  than  California,  or 
rather  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  Missouri.  Prussia  is  about 
three  times  the  size  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Bavaria  a  little  more  than 
half  the  size  of  Michigan  or  Illinois. 

The  legislative  functions  of  the  Empire  are  vested  in  two  houses, 
the  upper  called  the  Bundesrat  or  Federal  Council,  the  members  of 
which,  58  in  number,  represent  the  States  of  Germany,  and  the  Eeichs- 
tag  or  Diet  of  the  Eealm,  representing  the  German  nation,  having  395 
members,  who  are  chosen  by  ballot  by  universal  suffrage  for  a  period 
of  five  years.  Alsace-Lorraine  is  represented  in  the  Bundesrat  by  four 
commissioners  without  votes. 

The  population  of  the  lands  now  included  in  the  German  Empire, 
without  the  island  of  Heligoland,  in  1816  was  24,831,396,  and  in  1837  it 
was  31,589,547,  showing  an  average  annual  increase  of  about  1.3  per 
cent,  and  in  1890,  as  shown  above,  49,428,470,  or  an  average  annual 
increase  of  a  little  over  1  per  cent. 

According  to  a  recent  publication  of  the  German  Empire,  the  Sta- 
tistiches  Jahrbuch  (Statistical  Yearbook),  the  estimated  population  of 
the  Empire  in  1894  was  51,500,000. 


WEALTH   AND    DEBT. 


The  following  table  shows  the  actaal  increase  in  population  for  the 
years  1858, 1867, 1871, 1875,  1880,  1885,  and  1890: 


Tew'. 

Increase. 

Annnal. 

Tear. 

Increase. 

Annual. 

1838 

5,371,195 
3,220,083 
a  070, 171 
1,668.388 

Per  cent. 

0.75 

.97 

.61 

1 

1880 

2, 506, 701 
1, 621, 643 
2.570,680 

Per  cent. 
1.14 

1867 

1885 

.7 

1871 

1890 

1.07 

1875 

a  The  small  increase  in  1867-1871  was  caused  by  tbe  intervention  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 

On  the  basis  of  language  the  major  part  of  the  German  population 
is  Teutonic,  but  in  Prussia,  in  the  eastern  provinces,  there  were  in  1890 
2,922,475  Slavs  (Poles,  Masurians,  and  Gassubians);  Lithuanians, 
65,254;  Wends,  74,060;  Moravians  and  Czechs,  74,069.  The  total  non- 
Germanic  population  was  3,403,390,  or  nearly  7  per  cent. 

PEINCIPAX   TOWNS. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  German  towns  are  officially  distinguished 
as  large  towns  (with  100,000  inhabitants  and  upward),  medium  towns 
(20,000  to  100,000  inhabitants),  small  towns  (6,000  to  20,000  inhabitants), 
and  country  towns  (2,000  to  5,000  inhabitants).  The  26  "  large  towns,'' 
with  States  to  which  they  belong,  were  as  follows  on  December  1, 1890: 


Town. 


Berlin 

Munich.... 

Breslan 

Hamburg  .. 

Leipsic 

Cologne 

Dresden 

Uagdebnrg 

Frankfort-on-tbe-Main 

Hanover 


Dnsseidor 

Altona , 

Nnrembers. 


State. 


Prassia . . . 
Bavaria... 
Pmssiik. . . 
Hamburg. 
Saxony . . . 
Prussia... 
Saxonv  . . . 
Prussia... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do..., 

do.... 

Bavaria... 


Popula- 
tion. 


1,578,794 
349. 024 
335, 186 
323,923 
295,025 
281,681 
270, 522 
202,234 
170, 985 
163,593 
161,666 
144,642 
143, 249 
142,  590 


Town. 


StuttRart  . 
Chemnitz  . 
Elberfeld.. 
Bremen  ... 
Strasburg . 


Danzig 

Stettin 

Barmen 

I  Crefeld 

Aix-la-Cbapelle 

Halle 

Brunswick 


SUte. 


Wurtemberg 

Saxony  

Prussia 

Bremen 

Alsace  -  L  o  r  • 
raine. 

Prussia 

do 


do 

do 

do 

....do 

Brunswick  . 


Popula- 
tion. 


139, 817 
138,954 
125,899 
125,684 
123, 500 

120, 338 
116.228 
116,144 
105,  376 
103, 470 
101,  401 
101, 647 


WEALTH  AND   DEBT. 

In  1885  Sootbeer  and  others  estimated  the  earnings  and  income  of 
tbe  people  of  the  German  Empire  at  $3,589,000,000,  or  $70.60  per  capita 
in  a  population  of  46,850,000  inhabitants.  This  amount  no  doubt  had 
reference  only  to  those  classes  liable  to  pay  the  income  tax  imposed 
by  the  Government.  According  to  the  Dictionary  of  Statistics  by 
Mulhall  (edition  1892),  the  estimated  gross  earnings  of  the  German 
people  for  the  year  1889  amounted  to  $5,236,000,000,  or  $107  per  inhab- 
itant in  a  population  of  48,920,000. 

The  several  kingdoms,  principalities,  etc.,  composing  the  Empire 
have  their  several  public  debts,  like  our  own  States.  The  national  debt 
of  the  German  Empire  compared  with  that  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  France  in  the 
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years  1890  and  1880,  according  to  the  Eleventh  Gcusas  of  the  United 
States  (vol.  1,  Public  Debt),  was  as  follows: 


Country. 

Population. 

Debt,  leas  einking  fund. 

Debt  per  capita. 

1890. 

1880. 

1890. 

1880. 

1890. 

1880. 

Germany 

United  States 

49,422.028 
62,  622,  250 
38, 165. 526 
38, 218, 903 

45. 234, 061 
50,155.783 
35, 241, 482 
37. 672, 048 

$85, 181, 250 

891, 960, 104 

3,350.619,563 

b  4, 446, 793, 398 

(a) 

$1,922,517,364 

3, 577,  740, 690 

4,274,782,478 

$1.72 

14.24 

87.79 

116.85 

'^33 
101. 52 
113.47 

United  Kingdom 

France 

a  Germany  held  $85,077,225  cash  and  a  Rinking  fund  in  excess  of  debt  in  1880. 

6  Inclusive  of  lloating*  debt,  but  exclusive  of  annuities,  whose  capitalized  value  is  estimated  to  be 
no  less  than  $2,000,000,000. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  German  Empire  on  March  31, 
1893,  its  total  funded  debt  amounted  to  1,740,842,500  marks  or  $414,- 
320,515.  Of  this  sum  450,000,000  marks,  or  $107,100,000,  bears  interest 
at  4  per  cent,  760,842,500  marks,  or  $181,080,515,  at  3J  per  cent,  and 
530,000,000  marks,  or  $126,140,000,  at  3  per  cent.  The  unfunded  debt 
represented  by  the  outstanding  "Reichs-Kassensclieine"  or  Imperial 
treasury  bills  amounted  to  120,000,000  marks,  or  $28,560,000.  Credited 
iigainst  the  debt  of  the  Umpire  there  exists  a  variety  of  invested  fands, 
and  the  invalid  fund,  amounting  to,  at  that  time,  464,914,614  marks, 
or  $110,649,678.  The  war  treasure  fund  of  120,000,000  marks  in  gold 
($28,560,000)  is  not  invested,  but  preserved  at  the  town  of  Spandau,  in 
Prussia. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  former  personal  and  material  burdens  in  the  transfer  of  real 
estate  have  been  removed  by  law,  and  complete  free  trade  in  land  has 
been  established  in  the  German  Empire.  Small  holdings  and  peasant 
proprietorship  prevail  in  the  western  German  States,  while  large  estates 
prevail  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  holdings  of  an  area  of  250  acres  or  more 
prevail  in  Pomerania,  Posen,  East  and  West  Prussia,  while  the  districts 
of  Coblentz,  Westphalia,  Treves,  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  Kingdom 
of  Wurtemberg  are  mostly  in  small  estates.  Ninety-four  per  cent  of 
the  whole  area  of  Germany  is  classed  as  productive.  The  subdivision 
of  the  soil,  according  to  the  latest  oflBcial  returns  (1883),  is  as  follows: 
Arable  land,  vineyards,  and  other  cultivated  lands,  26,311,968  hectares, 
or  65,016,873  acres;  pasture  land  and  waste  lands,  10,944,570  hectares, 
or  27,044,032  acres;  forests  and  woods,  13,908,398  hectares,  or  34,367,651 
acres;  all  others,  2,860,149  hectares,  or  7,067,428  acres.  In  1882,  at  the 
time  of  the  last  occupation  census,  the  total  number  of  farms  (includ- 
ing arable  land,  pasture,  meadow,  cultivated  pastures,  orchards,  and 
vineyards),  each  cultivated  by  one  household,  was  as  follows: 

Under  1  hectare  (2.471  acres) 2,323,316 

Between  land  10  hectares  (2.471  to  24.71  acres) 2,274,096 

Between  10  and  100  hectares  (24.71  to  247.1  acres) 653,941 

Above  100  hectares  (247.1  acres) 24,991 

Total 5.276.344 


AGRICULTURE. 


These  farms  supported  18,840,818  persons,  of  whom  8,120,518  were 
actually  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  under  principal  crops  in  acres 
for  the  years  1890, 1801, 1892,  and  1893: 


Crops. 


Wheat 

Spelt 

Rye 

Barley 

OatH 

Buckwheat... 

Pease 

Potatoes 

Beet  (sugar)  . 
Beet  (fodder)  . 
Meadows  .... 
Viaejards .... 

Tobacco 

Hops 


1890. 


Aerea. 

4, 843, 842 

918, 372 

14,381.769 

4. 112, 209 

9, 646,  833 
480, 797 
907, 018 

7, 180, 405 


985, 672 

14, 602.  481 

2fi7.  261 

19,  702 

«09,  972 


1891. 


Aeren. 

4, 658, 537 

821, 032 

13, 540, 282 

4, 464, 343 

10, 206, 222 

469,  989 

976.  821 

7, 222, 155 


1, 008. 951 

14, 594, 410 

294,775 

44.  752 

107.834 


1892. 


Acre*. 

4,881,835 

888,264 

14, 032, 148 

4, 176, 228 

~  9, 853. 653 

445,497 

901,408 

7, 239, 555 

809, 829 

1,016.735 

14,560.903 

292, 300 

36, 398 

"107, 325 


Aere$. 

5, 050, 979 

862,480 

14,856,430 

4, 020, 389 

9,654,120 

420, 895 

809,324 

7,504,098 

976, 265 

1, 087, 677 

14, 617. 329 

286,058 

37,554 

103, 943 


the  following  table  shows  the  total  crops  produced  in  the  years  1800, 
1801,  1892,  and  1893: 


Crops. 


Wheat 

Spelt 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Buckwheat 

Pease 

Potatoes 

Beet  (sugar) 

Beet  (fodder) 

Uay  from  meadow 

Wine 

Tobacco 

Hops 


1890. 


ButheU. 
104, 020, 781 

30,  501, 131 

•231, 007, 869 

104, 876, 129 

338,512.472 

5, 038, 521 

13, 328.  681 
856, 890,  652 

ToMo/S,i40 

pounds. 

10, 455, 433 

7, 604, 783 

18, 561, 834 

Oallons. 
78, 579, 823 

Pounds. 
93, 413, 172 
54, 521, 963 


1891. 


BuMheU. 

85,750,011 

23, 135, 930 

]88,  288,  745 

115, 620, 890 

363, 713, 530 

4,806,579 

9. 507. 448 

681, 896. 706 

Tons  off, t40 

pounds. 

9,338,058 

7. 216, 408 

18, 419, 346 

Gallons. 
19,  772, 121 

Pounds. 
74, 961, 435 
48,377,742 


1892. 


Bushels. 

116, 214, 938 

30,793,975 

268, 792. 391 

111,  182, 387 

326, 765, 536 

8,962,451 

11,196,612 

1, 028, 382, 879 

Tons  of  t,t40 

pounds. 

9,634,806 

7. 286, 152 

16, 567, 861 

Gallons. 
44,212,178 

Pounds. 
65, 478.  979 
54, 045, 769 


1893. 


Bwhels. 

110,039,780 

25, 913, 358 

293,  699,  292 

89, 421, 515 

223, 375, 101 

4, 136, 932 

7, 147, 350 

1, 185, 995, 839 

Tons  of  g,S40 
pounds. 
9, 639, 694 
7, 958. 900 
11, 309, 192 

GaUotis. 
100,922,239 

Pounds. 

23,'456,"944 


KoTK.— The  German  estlmatoa  are  made  in  metric  tons.  The  conversion  into  bushels  has  been 
made  on  the  arbitrary  standard  of  60  pounds  to  1  bushel  of  wheat;  spelt,  36  pounds;  rye.  56  pounds; 
barley,  48  pounds;  oats,  32  pounds;  buckwheat,  50  pounds;  pease  and  jH/tatoes,  60  pounds. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  farm  animals  in  Germany 
on  December  1, 1892 : 


SUtes. 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Goats. 

PruMia 

2,653,644 
869,  035 
148,499 
137, 327 
101, 679 
67,695 
358,477 

9,871,381 
3, 337,  978 
664,833 
487,243 
970,  588 
634.984 
1,588,687 

10,109,5U 

968, 414 

105, 194 

97.303 

385,620 

98,107 

1, 825, 430 

7,725,447 
1, 358, 744 
433,800 
370,405 
394,  616 
390,464 
1, 500, 812 

1,963,900 

Bavaria 

268,471 

Saxony 

128,562 

AIsacC'Lorraine 

62,098 

Wnrtcmberff 

70,306 

Baden T 

102,682 

other  stales 

495,260 

Total  1892 

3, 836, 256 
3.522,545 
3, 352, 231 

17,655,694 
15,786,764 
15,776,702 

13,589,612 
19,189,715 
24,999,406 

12, 174, 288 
9.206,195 
7, 124, 088 

8,091,287 

Total  1883 

Total  1873 

2,640,994 
2, 820, 002 
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In  order  to  show  the  effect  of  the  severe  drought  of  central  and  west- 
ern Europe  during  the  summer  of  1893,  and  the  dearth  of  fodder  result- 
ing from  it,  on  the  number  of  live  stock  kept  in  Germany,  an  extraor- 
dinary census  of  cattle  and  swine  was  taken  on  December  1, 1893,  the 
results  of  which  were  as  follows: 


Cattle. 

Swine. 

December  1   1893 

16, 372, 501 
17, 555,  e04 

12,205.825 
12,174.288 

December  1,  1892 ^ 

FORESTRY. 

Forestry  in  Germany  is  an  industry  of  great  importance,  and  is  under 
the  care  of  the  state  on  scientific  methods.  About  34,347,000  acres,  or 
25.7  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  Empire  were  estimated  to  be  occupied 
by  forests  in  1889.  In  South  and  Central  Germany  from  30  to  38  per 
cent  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  forest,  and  in  part  of  Prussia  20 
per  cent.  From  the  forests  and  domains  Prussia  receives  a  revenue  of 
about  $20,000,000. 

FISHERIES. 

The  German  fisheries  are  not  important.  In  1875  the  fishing  popula- 
tion was  19,623;  in  1882  it  was  18,392,  and  in  1892,  January  1,  there 
were  446  boats  (17,011  tons),  with  an  aggregate  number  of  persons  of 
1,868  engaged  in  deep-sea  fishing  in  the  Forth  Sea  for  cod  and  herring. 
The  fisheries  of  the  Baltic  are  more  developed.  In  1893  fresh  fish  to 
the  value  of  5,224,000  marks,  or  $1,243,300,  were  exported,  while  the 
imports  of  fresh  fish  were  valued  at  13,102,000  marks,  or  $3,118,300; 
salted  herring  at  28,363,000  marks,  or  $6,750,400;  other  salted,  pre- 
served, and  dried  fish  at  3,629,000  marks,  or  $863,700;  and  of  oysters, 
lobsters,  and  all  other  marine  shellfish,  at  2,394,000  marks,  or  $569,800. 

C03Im:crce. 

The  commerce  of  the  Empire  is  under  the  administration  and  guid- 
ance of  special  laws  and  rules,  emanating  from  the  Zollverein  or  cus- 
toms union,  which,  since  1888,  embraces  practically  the  whole  of  the 
States  of  Germany  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  common  tariff  or  uniform  rates  of  duty  on  importa  from 
other  countries  and  free  trade  among  themselves. 

During  the  six  years  ending  December  31,  1893,  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  Germany  increased  8.7  per  cent,  as  compared  with  an  increase 
of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  in  that  of  Great  Britain,  a  decrease  of  3.6 
per  cent  in  that  of  France  during  the  same  period,  and  an  increase  of 
3.3  per  cent  in  that  of  the  United  States  for  the  six  years  ending  June 
30,  1891. 
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GENERAL  COMMERCE. 

General  commerce  comprises  the  total  movement  of  merchandise  over 
the  boaudaries  of  the  German  customs  union  (ZoUverein),  including 
imports,  exports,  and  in  transit. 

Imports  include  (1)  importation  into  the  free  trade  (freien  Yerkehr)^ 
of  the  union,  exclusive  of  that  from  bonded  warehouses  j  (2)  impor- 
tation for  the  finishing  trade;'  (3)  importation  into  bonded  warehouses; 
(4)  direct  trt^nsit. 

Exports  include  (1)  exportation  from  the  free  trade  of  the  customs 
union  (freien  Verkehr);^  (2)  exportation  in  the  finishing  trade;'  (3) 
exportation  from  bonded  warehouses;  (4)  direct  transit. 

In  general  commerce  quantities  only  are  given.  The  computation  of 
values  is  not  attempted,  as  general  commerce  includes  the  transit  trade, 
i.  e.,  merchandise  that  does  not  enter  into  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

SPECIAL   COMMERCE. 

Special  commerce  comprises  the  movement  of  merchandise  either 
imported  from  foreign  countries  into  the  customs  union  for  domestic 
consumption  or  of  the  productions  within  the  customs  union  exported 
into  foreign  countries.  Among  the  exports  are  included  such  foreign 
products  as  have,  by  importation  into  the  free  trade  of  the  union  (freien 
Verkehr),  become  nationalized. 

Imports, — (1)  Jmportatiou  either  directly  or  by  certificates  of  origin ; 
(2)  importation  from  bonded  warehouses. 

Exportation. — Of  domestic  or  nationalized  merchandise,  inclusive  of 
merchandise,  subject  to  internal  revenue  (beer,  spirits,  salt,  tobacco,  and 
sugar). 

According  to  the  law  of  January  30,  1892,  relating  to  certificates  of 
origin  for  imx>orts  from  countries  enjojring  the  most  favored  nation 
treatment,  the  application  of  conventional  duties  shall  be  subordinate 
to  the  production  of  reliable  evidence  relative  to  the  origin  of  the 
goods  in  question,  >save  certain  exceptions,  certificates  of  origin  deliv- 
ered by  German  consuls  residing  in  the  districts  of  production  are 

'A  term  in  common  nse  in  the  official  publications  of  German  commercial  statis- 
tics. Literally  translated  it  is  "  free  trade."  Merchandise  imported  into  the  "  freien 
Verkehr"  (free  trade)  inclades  all  articles  imported  for  consumption  from  foreign 
conntries,  either  directly  or  with  certificates  of  entry,  and  from  bonded  warehouses, 
after  the  payment  of  duties  and  all  other  dues.  Merchandise  exported  from  the 
"  fteien  Verkehr"  includes  all  articles  of  German  production  exported,  as  well  as 
those  nationalized  before  reexportation. 

^The  finishing  trade  (Yeredlnngsyerkehr)  comprises  the  importation  of  such  articles 
as  are  brought  over  the  boundaries  with  the  ulterior  purpose  of  reexportation  after 
the  performance  of  certain  minor  manipulatious,  as,  e.  g.,  iu  the  case  of  utensils, 
repairing;  glass  and  stone,  polishing;  velvet  and  other  tissues,  dyeing;  lumber, 
cutting;  rape-seed  oil,  refining;  wine,  blending,  etc.  Under  the  same  term  are 
included  articles  exported  for  the  purpose  of  the  performance  of  like  operation  in 
places  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  customs  union,  to  be  followed  by  free  return 
thereto. 
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exacted  for  wheat,  barley,  and  maize.  For  the  undermentioned  prod- 
ucts it  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  certificates,  or,  if  necessary,  a  legal- 
ized translation  of  the  same,  issued  by  the  local  authorities  of  the 
country  of  origin,  or  any  other  reliable  proof  of  the  origin  of  the  goods, 
such  as  ships'  papers,  invoices,  original  bills  of  lading,  commercial  cor- 
respondence, etc. :  Bed  feathers  cleaned  and  prepared,  wood  for  build- 
ing and  industrial  purposes,  simply  dressed  with  the  ax  in  its  length, 
or  otherwise  roughly  prepared  5  staves,  osiers,  unstripped,  for  baskets, 
and  hoop  wood,  hubs,  felloes,  and  spokes;  wood  for  building  and  indus- 
trial purposes,  sawn  in  its  length;  boards  not  planed;  square  wood, 
sawn  or  cut,  and  other  similar  wood;  wine  and  must,  in  casks;  butter; 
meat,  fresh  or  prepared;  game  of  all  kinds,  d^ad;  almonds,  dry;  eggs; 
oxen;  young  cattle,  up  to  the  age  of  two  and  one-half  years;  and  pigs. 

BALTIC   SEA   CANAL. 

In  considering  the  commerce  of  the  German  Empire  mention  must 
be  made  of  the  North  and  Baltic  Sea  Ship  Canal  constructed  by  the 
German  Government  at  a  cost  of  $39,000,000.  The  canal  will  be 
opened  about  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  this  bulletin.  It  will  effect 
a  saving  of  from  97  to  490  miles  in  distance  and  of  3  to  45  hours'  time 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  is 
expected  to  exert  an  important  influence  upon  the  Baltic  trade  as  weU 
as  upon  the  naval  development  of  the  Empire. 

TARIFF — IMPORT  DUTIES  AND  EXPORT  BOUNTIES. 

The  first  uniform  tariff  law  affecting  imports  to  the  whole  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  was  enacted  on  October  1, 1870,  which  was  afterwards 
amended  by  the  act  of  July  7, 1873,  and  was  distinctly  a  revenue  tariff, 
without  any  avowed  protective  puri>ose.  It  was  superseded  by  the 
tariff'  act  of  July,  1877,  which  revolutionized  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
German  Empire  by  abolishing  the  free  trade  and  revenue  tariff' system, 
which  had  prevailed  until  that  time,  and  established  protective  duties 
upon  a  long  list  of  articles  of  general  commerce  and  production.  This 
act  was  amended  on  May  22,  1885,  and  again  on  December  21, 1887, 
both  amendments  being  advances  in  the  duties  under  certain  sched- 
ules, the  latter  providing  an  important  increase  in  the  tariff  on  cereals 
and  liquors.  The  act  of  1879  thus  amended  is  the  protective  tariff*  of 
Germany  as  it  exists  today,  and  it  is  essentially  a  system  of  specific 
duties. 

All  the  receipts  from  customs  duties  and  excise  of  the  German  cus- 
toms union  are  paid  into  the  imperial  exchequer,  and  the  excess  of 
130,000,000  marks  ($30,940,000),  is  distributed  prorata  according  to  the 
population  among  the  states  of  the  Empire  and  Luxemburg. 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  customs  duties  on  imports  and  taxes 
upon  spirits,  beer,  malt,  salt,  beet-root  sugar,  tobacco,  etc.  Since  1879 
Germany  has  been  protectionist  in  her  commercial  policy. 


TARIFF — IMPOKT  DUTIES  AND  EXPORT  BOUNTIES. 
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METHOD  OF  VALUATION  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

In  Germany  the  average  value  of  each  article  is  fixed  annually  under 
the  direction  of  the  imperial  statistical  office^  by  a  commission  of 
experts  who  leceive  their  information  from  chambers  of  commerce  and 
other  sources.  There  are  separate  valuations  for  imports  and  exjwrts. 
The  price  fixed  is  that  of  the  goods  at  the  moment  of  crossing  the  fron- 
tier. On  imports  the  price  does  not  include  customs  duties,  cost  of 
transportation,  insurance,  warehousing,  etc.,  incurred  after  the  frontier 
is  passed.  For  exports  the  price  includes  all  charges  within  the  terri- 
tory, but  does  not  include  export  duties,  nor. are  drawbacks  or  bounties 
taken  into  account.  The  quantities  are  determined  according  to  obliga- 
tory declarations,  and,  for  imports,  the  fiscal  authorities  may  actually 
weigh  the  goods.    For  packages  an  official  tare  is  deducted. 


CUSTOMS   DUTIES   ON  AGRICULTURAL  AND   OTHER  IMPORTS. 

Germany  is  bound  by  treaties  which  enforce  in  the  present  tariff  the 
special  duties  known,  as  conventional  duties.  These  duties  are  appli- 
cable to  goods  proceeding  from  treaty  countries — i.  e.,  those  countries 
with  which  Germany  has  concluded  special  commercial  treaties,  as 
well  as  to  those  countries  enjoying  the  most-favored-nation  treatment. 
All  other  duties  are  general. 

The  following  are  the  customs  duties  leviable  on  agricultural  and 
other  products  imported  into  Germany.  The  standard  of  value  is  the 
gold  reichs-mark,  equal  to  23.8  cents.  The  rate  is  per  100  kilograms, 
or  2201462  pounds,  unless  otherwise  stated: 

German  customs  duties  on  affricultural  and  other  products. 


Articles. 


Cotton,  ra\r,  carded,  combed,  dyed  . 

Flax,  raw .*.  — 

Hemp,  raw 

Jiit«,  raw 

Wheat 

Rye. 


Oats 

Buckwheat . 

Barley 

Puhe. 


Maize  (Indian  com)  . 

Sorghum  seed 

Haft. 


Kape  seed,  poppv  seed,  ftf»ame,  peanuts,  and  other  oil 

seeds  not  speciallv  mentioned 

Flaxseed,  cottonseoa,  castor-oil  beans 


Grapes,  fh»h,  table. 

Forwarded  by  mail,  in  packets  weighing  5  kilofn'oms 

gross  and  less 

Chicory  and  beet  root,  dried 

AffHcaltural  products,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Hides  and  skins,  raw 

Hops. 


Agricultural  machinery,  according  to  the  preponder- 
ating material : 

(«)  Of  wood 

(5)  Of  oast  iron 

♦ ' («)  Of  wrought  i  ron 

{i)  Of  other  common  metals 


General  duty. 


German 
money. 


Marks. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 
5.00 
5.00 
4.00 
2.00 
2.25 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
4.00 

2.00 
Free. 
15.00 

Free. 
1.00 
Free. 
Free. 
20.00 


3.00 
3.00 
5.00 
8.00 


United 
States 
money. 


Dollars. 


1.10 

1.19 
.952 
.476 
.5355 
.476 
.476 
.476 
.952 

.476 


3.57 


.238 


4.76 


.714 
.714 
1.19 
1.904 


Conventional  duty. 


German 
money. 


Marks. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free, 

Free. 
3.50 
3.50 
2.80 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.60 
1.00 
3.00 

2.00 

Free. 

4.00 

Free. 

.80 
Free. 
Free. 
14.00 


United 
States 
money. 


Dollars. 


0.833 
.833 
.6664 
.476 
.476 
.357 
.3808 
.3808 
.8:68 

.476 


.952 

.'1904 

1.332" 
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German  cu8toni$  duties  on  agricultural  and  other  products — Continued. 


Articles. 


Beer  of  all  kinds  aoAmead 

Spirits  of  all  kinds,  imparted  in  casks : 

(a)  Liqueurs  (all  spirits  containing  3  por  cent  or 
more  of  extrisots) 

(6)  Others 

Spirits  imported  in  bottles 

V  iuegar : 

(a)  In  casks « 

(6)  In  bottles- 

TVine  and  must,  cider,  etc. : 

(a)  In  ca8ks 

'  Ked  Tfine  for  blending 

Wine  for  the  manufaoturo  of  brandy 

(b)  In  bottles: 

1.  Sparkling 

2.  Others 

Butter  and  margarine  (imitation  butter) 

Heats,  fresh  or  prepared,  extracts  of  meat,  and  broth 

tablets 

Pork,  fresh  or  prepared  (except  bacon) 

Butcher's  meat,  fresh,  except  pork 

Fish: 

(a)  Fresh 

(6>  Salted  (with  the  excer^on  of  herring)  imported 

in  barrels ;  dried,  smoked,  boiled , 

(e)  Preserved  in  vinegar,  oil,  or  spice,  imported  <n 

barrel  s 

(d)  Prepared,  other;  flsh  of  all  kinds  in  horractically 

closed  rcc-ei)tacles 

Poultry  and  game  of  aH  kinds  (not  live) 

Poultry 

Game 

Tropical  fruits : 

Oranges,  citrons,  lemons,  limes,  pomegranates,  etc., 

fresh 

Figs,  raisins,  currants 

Dates,  almonds,  etc.,  dried , 

Salt  herring: 

(a)  Per  Darrel 

(b)  Packed  in  a  manner  other  than  the  usual  one  em- 

ployed in  commerce 

(c)  To  be  used  as  fertilizer  after  denaturalisation 

Honey 

Caviare  and  its  substitutes 

Cheese 

Sirachino,  corgonzola,  parmesan 

Preser^'es.  canaics,  and  cakes  of  all  kinds ;  fruits,  spices, 
and*  vegetables  preserved,  steamed,  or  salted;  in  bot- 
tles, caus.etc,  prepared  mustard,  olives,  capers,  sauces. 


Gouoral  duty. 


German 
money. 


Marks. 

4.00 


IfW.OO 
125.00 
180.00 

8.00 
48.00 

24.00 


80.00 
48.00 
20.00 

20.00 


etc. 


Alimentary  floor,  for  infants. 
Olives. 


Fruits,  seeds,  l>enies,  leaves,  flowers,  mnHhrooms,  and 
vegetables,  dried,  roasted,  ground,  or  salted;  unless 

other  w  ise  provid  e<l  for 

Juices  of  fruits,  berries,  and  roots  prepared  for  use  with- 
out sugar .* 

Peel  of  tropical  fruit,  dried  or  fresh 

Green  bitter  oranges,  also  preeierved  in  brine 

ICuts,  dried,  chestnuts,  carobs,  and  pine  nuts 

Chicory,  roasted  or  ground 

Starch,  fecula,  dextrin,  gluten,  arrowroot,  sago,  etc 

Vermicelli  and  macaroni 

!Mill  products  of  grain  and  pulse,  including  grits,  groats, 

flour,  etc..  baker's  common  products 

Oysters,  lobsters,  and  turtles 

Kice,  Khelled  and  uushelled 

Tobacco : 
Kaw— 

Leaf  and  stt'ms 

Manufactures  of— 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 

Other 

Oil  of  all  kinds,  in  bottles  or  jars 

Olive  oil 

Table   oils,  such    as    olive,    poppy,    sesame,    i>eanut, 
beechnut,  sunflower  seed,  in  cuaks 


Free. 

3.00 

12.00 

60.00 
30.00 


12.00 
24.00 
30.00 

8.00 

2.00 
Free. 
20.00 
160.00 
20.00 


(H).00 


4.00 

4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
12.50 
13.50 

10.50 
50.00 
4.00 


85.00 

270.00 
180.00 
20.00 


10.00 


Unite<l 
States 
money. 


DoUart. 
0.»52 


42.84 

20.75 
42.81 

1.901 
11.424 

5.712 


10.04 
11.424 
4.76 

4.76 


.714 
2.856 


14.28 
7.14 


2.856 
6.712 
7.14 

.714 

.476 


4.70 
35.70 
4.76 


14.28 


.952 

.952 
.952 
.952 
.052 
.952 
2.975 
3.213 

2.499 
11.90 
.952 


20.23 

(U.26 

42.81 

4.76 


2.38 


Conventional  duty. 


Gorman 
money^. 


Marks. 


20.00 
10.00 
10.00 


13.00 


17.00 
15.00 


Free. 


12.00 
20.00 


4.00 
8.00 
10.00 


Free. 


15.00 


60.00 
30.00 


1.00 
2.00 
3.00 


10.00 


United 
States 
money. 


Dollart. 


4.76 

2.38 
2.38 


3.808 


4.046 
3.57 


2.8d6 
4.76 


.952 
1.904 
2.38 


3.57 


11.90 

7.14 


.2:{8 

.476 
.714 


1. 7374 


2.38 
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German  c^aiofM  duties  on  agricultural  and  other  products — Continued. 


Articles. 


Olive  oil,  in  casks 

Linaeed  and  cotton  seed  oil,  in  casks 

Oleic  acid 

Olire  and  castor  oils,  officially  denaturalized 

Palm  sod  Goooannt  oils 

Other  oils,  in  casks 

Lard  and  goose  fat,  and  other  fatty  substances  melted, 

oleomargarine,  etc 

For  soap  and  candle  factories 

Stearic  acia,  paraffin,  etc 

Beef  and  matton  tallow,  fat,  and  other  animal  fats 

Beeswax 

Petrolenm,  erode  or  refined,  not  Including  mineral  oils 

for  lubrication 

Mineral  oils  for  lubrication 

Coal,  of  all  kinds 

Horaes,  alive,  each 


Horses,  up  to  two  years  of  age,  each 

Mules  ana  a'tses,  each 

Bulls  and  cows,  each 

Oxen,  each 

Cattle,  up  to  two  and  one- half  years  old,  each. 

Calves,  less  than  six  weeks  ola,  each 

Swine,  each 

Pigs,  weighing  less  than  10 kilograms,  each.. 

Sheep,  each 

Lambs,  each 

Goats,  each 

Wool,  raw 


General  duty. 


German 
money. 


Ifaritff. 


4.00 
4.00 
2.00 
2.00 
9.00 

10.00 
Free. 

10.00 
2.00 
15.  UO 

6.00 
10.00 
Free. 
20.00 


10.00 
9.00 

30.00 
6.00 
3.00 
6.00 
1.00 
1.00 
.50 

Free. 

Free. 


United 
States 
money. 


DoUart. 


0.052 
.952 
.476 
.476 

2.142 

2.38 


2.38 
.476 
3.57 

1.428 
2.38 


4.76 


2.38 

2.142 

7.14 

1.428 

.714 

L428 

.238 

.238 

.119 


Conventional  duty. 


German 
money - 


Mark9. 
3.00 


3.00 

Free. 


Free. 


Free. 

"ib.oo 


25.50 
5.00 


6.00 


Free. 
Free. 


United 
States 
money. 


DoUara. 
0.714 


.714 


2.38 


6.069 
1.10 


1.19 


FOREIGN    TRADE. 

The  declared  value  in  round  numbers  of  the  imports  and  exports  ot 
the  Empire  of  Germany,  inclusive  of  precious  metals,  during  the  five 
years  1S90  to  1894  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Tears. 


1891 

1892 

1«93 

1894 

ToUl 

A  verkge  1890^1894 

Average  in  1,000  dollars 


Imports. 


1^000  marht. 
4,272,910 
4, 403, 404 
4,  227,  004 
4, 134, 070 
4, 005,  755 


21,643,143 
4, 328, 629 
1,030,214 


Exports. 


1,000  mark§. 
3,409,584 
3, 339,  755 
3, 150, 104 
8,  244. 562 
8, 277, 375 


16, 421.  380 

3,284,276 

781, 658 


Total. 


1,000  marks. 
7, 682,  494 
7,743,159 
7, 877, 108 
7, 378,  632 
7, 883, 130 


38, 064, 523 
7. 612, 905 
1,811,872 


The  average  imports  and  exports  of  Germany  for  the  quinquennial 
period  1890-1894  in  United  States  money  are  as  follows:  Imports, 
$1,030,214,000;  exports,  $781,658,000;  total  commerce,  $1,811,872,000. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1894-95  the  import  duties  produced  385,757,871 
marks,  or  $91,810,373,  which  is  22,645,005  marks,  or  $5,389,511,  more 
than  in  the  prccedingyear,  and  exceeds  the  estimates  by  about  36,000,000 
marks,  or  $8,500,000.  As  the  tariff  has  not  been  raised,  the  increase 
shows  that  the  trade  is  expanding,  and  that  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least, 
supplies  are  nearly  exhausted,    t^eports  on  internal  taxation  furnish 
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evidences  of  iinprovoment,  the  yield  of  the  taxes  ou  articles  of  con- 
sump  tioii  having  exceeded  the  estimates  by  about  6,000,000  marks,  or 
$1,400,000.  Admitting  that  in  bad  times  the  yield  of  the  taxes  must 
fall  off,  we  must  also  admit  that  growing  receipts  indicate  an  improving 
condition.  Further,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  current  year  will  practi- 
cally show  larger  receipts,  although  the  Government  does  not  want  to 
make  a  display  of  riches  before  a  vote  for  new  taxes  has  been  obtained. 
The  official  statistical  report  on  the  prices  of  grain  and  meat  shows  that 
in  April  grain  prices  have  risen,  whereas  meat  prices  followed  a  declin. 
ing  tendency. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  are  in  an  improving  condition — since 
about  six  months.  The  United  States  consulate  in  Berlin  (from  which 
the  district  of  Dresden  has  been  separated)  reports  that  the  exports  to 
the  United  States  from  Northern  Germany  amounted  to  $12,909,702  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  against  $8,800,854  in  the  like  period  of 
1894.  The  consulates  at  Frankfort  and  Dresden  report  an  increase  of 
exports  to  the  amount  of  9,000,000  marks,  or  $2,100,000.  According  to 
these  reports,  the  exports  from  Germany  to  the  United  States  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year  increased  by  about  27,000,000  marks, 
or  $6,400,000,  compared  with  1894.  The  increase  would  be  still  more 
considerable,  but  for  the  heavy  decline  of  sugar  exports. 

HOW  FOREIGN  TRADE  IS  STIMULATED .  IN   GERMANY. 

One  great  factor  in  the  wonderful  increase  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Germany  is  its  system  of  commercial  unions.  The  following  is  com- 
piled in  part  from  a  recent  report  of  the  United  States  consul  at  Chem- 
nitz, Germany,  and  in  part  from  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

The  efforts  of  Germany  to  secure  foreign  markets  for  its  products  is 
shown  in  the  great  interest  taken  by  it,  even  to  its  iiiland  cities.  All 
over  the  Empire  societies  are  organized  to  encourage  colonization  and 
the  export  trade  of  the  country  and  promote  practical  schemes  to  fit 
young  men  for  business,  and  afterwards  help  them  to  get  places.  These 
unions  are  agents  in  helping  to  extend  the  foreign  markets  j  they  use 
simple  methods  which  are  very  successful,  and  they  have  been  indorsed 
by  the  press,  the  authorities,  and  the  people.  They  project  all  kinds 
of  schemes  for  bringing  German  products  to  the  notice  of  foreigners. 
German  emigrants  and  residents  in  foreign  countries  are  enlisted  in 
the  encouragement  of  foreign  trade  by  the  receipt  of  almanacs  and 
other  publications  containing  the  names  of  German  firms,  with  illus- 
trations of  their  productions  and  manufactures. 

In  connection  with  these  unions  are  the  commercial  schools,  the 
strongest  of  which  is  that  of  the  Hamburg  union  for  commercial  clerks. 
The  union  numbers  upward  of  42,000  members,  has  a  capital  of  125,000 
marks,  or  $29,750,  and  has  its  own  schoolrooms,  and  a  fine  site  near  the 
Hamburg  Bourse.  During  the  forty  years  of  its  existence  it  has  found 
places  for  40,000  young  men.  It  is  the  subject  of  English  and  French 
emulation,  and  is  doing  a  work  that  deserves  the  highest  praise. 
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The  phenomenal  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Germany,  from 
1,060,000,000  marks,  or  $252,280,000,  in  1850,  to  7,883,000,000,  or 
$1,876,154,000,  in  1894,  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  these  institutions, 
and  German  influence  in  England,  Australia,  South  America,  Mexico, 
and  the  United  States  is  also  due,  in  a  great  degree,  to  these  unions* 
Kept  in  constant  contact  with  home  by  correspondence,  emigrating 
clerks  or  merchants  make  themselves  agents  for  the  Fatherland,  and 
are  ever  close  to  each  other  by  the  bonds  of  such  unions,  and  with  their 
passionate  fondness  for  their  mother  tongue,  unconsciously,  it  may 
seem  sometimes,  but  nevertheless  with  certainty,  they  find  foreign  mar- 
kets for  home  products  and  situations  for  German  clerks. 

These  organizations  give  out  and  spread  abroad  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge,  and,  while  the  placing  of  clerks  is  one  of  their  objects,  they 
do  not  neglect  the  obtaining  of  foreign  trade.  The  benefits  belonging 
to  such  unions  are  simply  incalculable.  They  give  almost  irresistible 
impulses  to  young  men  to  work  their  way  upward.  If  German  clerks 
are  among  the  best,  hardest  working,  safest,  and  most  reliable,  and  if 
German  agents  are  the  best  informed  and  most  pushing,  it  is  due,  in  a 
large  degree,  to  lessons  learned  in  these  unions.  Their  influence,  from 
very  modest  beginnings,  is  to-day  universal.  Organizing  in  small 
groups,  the  unions  have  gone  on  growing  large  in  number  and  power- 
ful in  influence  for  good.  Many  of  them  are  rich,  with  beautiful  build- 
ings,  fitted  up  in  a  simple  but  artistic  manner,  pleasing  the  most 
sesthetic  tiaste.  They  have  also  founded  unions  in  connection  with 
those  at  home  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Brazil,  Belgium,  Bulgaria^ 
Bukowina,  Dalmatia,  Galicia,  Egypt,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Greece,  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Italy,  Sicily,  Japan,  Luxemburg,  Montenegro,  Portugal,  Roumania^ 
Switzerland,  Servia,  Spain,  and  Turkey. 

Not  satisfied  to  await  the  necessarily  slow  progress  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  ever  anxious  to  extend  trade,,  the  German  commercial 
unions  have  opened  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire  bureaus,  in  which 
letters,  written  documents,  and  printed  matter  from  foreign  countries 
may  be  translated  under  absolute  secrecy  as  to  their  contents.  These 
bureaus  are  open  to  everybody.  The  unions  charge  members  about  12 
cents  for  every  50  words  and  nonmembers  pay  not  quite  25  cents  for 
every  50  or  less  number  of  words. 

To  illustrate  German  energy  in  seeking  foreign  trade,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  take  notice  that  during  her  strained  relations  with  Eussia 
Germany  beat  her  record  of  the  year  1893  in  drugs,  iron,  machinery, 
leather,  and  silk  and  woolen  goods  by  $11,424,000,  and  this  was  done  dur- 
ing a  time  of  buvsiness  depression  when  the  press  was  x>ouring  out  com- 
plaints about  the  backwardness  of  business,  the  stopping  of  factories, 
etc.,  and  at  a  time  too  when  the  tariff  war  was  being  urged  between 
Bnssia  and  Germany. 
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It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Bussia  took  from  Germany  during  the  early 
part  of  1892  in  machinery  alone  $21,919,800  worth,  against  $20,801,200 
worth  during  the  same  period  of  1891,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  Russia's  export  duties  on  German  goods  had  gone  to  50  per  cent, 
giving  the  United  States,  England,  and  Austria  a  tremendous  advan- 
tage. 

A  correspondent  in  8t.  Petersburg  writes  to  a  paper  in  Chemnitz  to 
tell  his  people  how  the  thing  has  been  done: 

In  spite  of  differential  dnties,  in  spite  of  the  activity  of  our  rivals  and  competi- 
tors, Germany  has  sold  her  machinery  (1)  because  of  her  credit  system,  and  (2) 
because  her  agents  and  exhibitors  beat  those  of  all  other  nations. 

Russia  is  a  country  poor  in  capital  but  vast  in  undeveloped  resources;  this  fact 
settles  it.  It  is  the  ^reak  and  at  the  same  time  the  strong  side  of  our  export  or  for- 
eign trade.  Against  the  millions  made  are  millions  lost.  The  conservative  German, 
alongside  of  the  cautious  Frenchman  and  still  more  cautious  Englishman  and  Amer- 
ican, risks,  wins,  and  remains  in  markets  where  his  rivals  offer  for  cash  much 
cheaper  than  he  can  on  credit.  In  countries  like  Russia  credit  plays  as  important  a 
part  as,  if  not  a  more  important  part  than,  price.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  only  the  rich 
can  buy  cheaply. 

The  German  possesses  the  faculty  and  power  to  put  himself  in  another  man's  place, 
to  understand  his  conditions  and  circamstances,  to  find  out,  if  not  feel,  his  needs.  So 
great  is  his  power  in  this  respect  that  he  has  absolutely  no  rival  or  competitor  worth 
considering.  Not  only  does  he  study  the  language  of  the  people  among  whom  he  is  to 
work,  bnt  he  makes  a  specialty  of  it  and  of  their  agricultural  and  industrial  needs. 
When  selling  needles  and  pins  he  may  be  watching  to  see  where  to  sell,  a  knitting 
machine  or  a  plow.  Not  only  this,  but  his  education  fits  him  to  tell  the  buyer  what  is 
best  suited  to  certain  kinds  of  work,  especially  where  it  is  a  question  of  introducing 
anything  new.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  Russian  farmer  buys  from  the  German 
in  preference  to  the  Englishman  or  American,  or  even  from  a  Russian  manufacturer. 
The  German  language  is,  after  the  Russian,  the  most  used  in  business  circles,  partly 
because  there  are  so  many  Germans  settled  in  Russia  and  partly  because  of  the  prox- 
imity of  the  two  countries. 

Again,  the  German  not  only  seeks  to  find  out  what  the  people  want,  but  he  sells 
machines  and  parts  of  machines,  so  that  when  broken  they  may  be  easily  repaired — 
a  very  great  consideration.  German  agents  and  traveling  salesmen  are  willing  to 
work  hard  to  sell  small  quantities.  This  makes  them  popular  among  the  people  to 
whom  they  are  sent  and  satisfactory  to  their  employers.  The  nation's  interest  in 
foreign  trade  is  intense;  the  newspapers  teem  with  all  kinds  of  information  regard- 
ngit. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  foreign  trade  of  Germany  was  nearly  16  per 
cent  greater  than  that  of  the  United  States,  and  was  exceeded  only  by 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

PRINCIPAL   AGRICULTURAL.   EVIPORTS,  BY   COUNTRIES. 

The  following  tables  show  the  qaantities  of  agricultnral  products 
imported  into  the  German  Empire  for  the  years  1892, 1893,  and  1894, 
giving  the  principal  sources  of  supply  as  well  as  the  total  value  of  each- 
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WHEAT. 
[Quantitiee  in  metric  tonii  of  2,204.82  poands  each.] 


CoaiitrJes. 


Beli^ara 

Bulgaria *. 

Kelherlands 

Aostria-IIuiigary 

Konmania 

Russia 

British  India 

Argentina 

Cajiaaa 

United  States...- 

Other  countries 

Total 

Total  value  in  1,000  marks 

Total  value  in  United  SUtes  dollars 


1892. 


25.016.5 
53, 472. 7 
8, 620. 6 
45,67:i.0 
91, 785. 0 

257, 299. 1 
50,908.1 
66, 160. 7 
11, 719. 0 

630,213.0 
55,335.9 


1,296,212.6 

199,221 

$47,415,000 


1893. 


6, 

17, 

1, 

23, 

143. 

21, 

2. 

151, 

3, 

314, 

15, 


761.8 
975.1 
742.7 
783.4 
577.8 
636.2 
716.3 
396.1 
226.8 
928.2 
708.6 


703, 453. 0 

88,897 

$21. 157, 000 


1894. 


13,345.5 

4.277.8 

8, 208. 1 

10,409.4 

142,  952. 6 

280, 594. 3 

9, 469. 9 

346,244.5 

297.7 

823^97.5 

5,540.1 


1,153,837.4 

145. 845 

$34, 711, 000 


FLOUR  AND  MEAL  OF  ALL  CEREALS. 


Belgium 

Austria-Hungary 

Russia 

Bervia 

United  States 

Total 

Total  value  in  1,000  marks 

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars 


006.0 

440.1 

702.0 

22,535.6 

21,252.8 

21,952.0 

440.8 

437.8 

498.0 

829.8 

80.5 

1.372.6 

1,320.3 

4,196.3 

4.630.5 

26,620.2 

26,894.8 

80,853.5 

6,256 

6,186 

7,096 

$1, 489, 000 

$1,472,000 

$1,689,000 

RYE. 


Belgium 

Bulgaria 

l^rance 

A  ustria-  Hungary - 

Koumania 

Russia 

Turkey 

Aigentina 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Total 

Total  value  in  1,000  marks 

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars 


13,915.1 

6,243.2 

3.348.4 
10, 776.  Y 

27. 427. 9 

18,968.9 

46,008.0 

5,716.6 

383.9 

34,357.6 

383.2 

426.1 

26,817.6 

62,740.0 

88,441.7 

123, 377. 4 

95,919.6 

533,449.1 

86,113.2 

19,374.3 

4,405.4 

573.6 

973.8 

1, 622. 7 

136, 129. 1 

18,194.9 

6.670.9 

53,879.6 

5,748.9 

5,109.6 

548. 599. 1 

224,262.4 

653,624.5 

88,864 
$21,  l50, 000 

23,624 

68,827 

$5,623,000 

$16,881,000 

MAIZE  (INDIAN  CORN).a 


Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Ketheriands 

A  ustria- Hungary 

Bourn  anla 

Russia 

Servia 

Turkey 

Biypt 

Argentina 

United  States 

ToUl 

Total  value  in  1.000  marks 

Total  value  in  United  SUtes  dollars 


5.922.2 

2, 807. 7 

3,263.3 

17, 395. 3 

42,580.0 

9, 451. 5 

1, 166.  5 

930.4 

577.2 

2,819.3 

934.4 

1,561.0 

82, 884. 0 

25,785.7 

10,227.3 

62,  091.  5 

348, 793. 3 

149, 233. 1 

26,938.4 

9,  370. 4 

109, 100. 4 

12, 003. 4 

22, 124. 1 

5,323.6 

4, 578.  0 

24,438.8 

18,440.2 

1,345.3 

268.3 

50.140.6 

13,276.4 

6, 954. 0 

447, 603. 6 

268.065.8 

267,110.7 

717,310.2 

761, 079. 3 

583, 177. 0 

74, 957 

68,922 

52.836 

$17, 840, 000 

$16, 403,  000 

$12, 575, 000 

a  Including  sorghum  seed. 
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OATS. 
[Quantities  in  metric  tons  of  2,204.62  pounds  each.] 


Countries. 


Belgium 

Bnlfi^aria 

Netherlands 

Aastria-Huugary  . 

Boumania 

Knssia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Turkey 

Can&tia 

United  States 


Total 

Total  value  in  1,000  marks 

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars . 


1802. 


1,900.7 

358.7 

60,748.5 

6, 313. 3 

7, 963. 8 

446.  3 


4, 504. 5 
"5,'244.'3 


87,836.8 

9,876 

$2,850,000 


1893. 


3, 032. 8 
4,683.1 

9. 270. 7 
57,458.7 

87. 602. 6 

8. 360. 8 
7,030.5 
4, 528. 6 
8,716.4 
6, 797. 6 

42. 408. 7 


212, 946. 0 

30,042 

$7,150,000 


2,914.1 

3, 552. 1 

12,729.8 

12,446.5 

47, 662. 0 

292,190.4 

4, 676. 7 

2,339.8 

13, 56^.  0 

303.7 

8,539.3 


402,550.3 

49,795 

$11, 851, 000 


POTATOES. 


Belgium 

France 

United  Kingdom . . 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Austria-Hungary . 
Russia 


Total 

Total  value  in  1,000  marks 

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars. 


25, 865. 9 
20, 151. 9 
13,960.4 
5, 892. 4 
29, 647. 7 
65, 424. 1 
11, 340. 4 


176, 250. 8 

10, 293 

$2, 450, 000 


39, 436. 0 
4,726.2 


G,  117. 6 
42,842.4 
22, 762. 0 
22,160.6 


139, 466. 2 

4,629 

$1, 102, 000 


29,667.3 
8,526.9 
74.5 
7,688.6 
89, 116. 7 
22,965.9 
26,615.1 


132, 769. 5 

4,408 

$1, 049, 000 


Dried  fruits. — An  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  agitation  against 
American  products  is  carried  on  in  Germany  is  furnished  by  the  follow- 
ing article,  which  appeared  in  the  Deutsche  Landwirtschaftliche  Presse 
(German  Agricultural  Press),  of  Berlin,  under  date  of  May  11, 1895: 

The  importation  of  American  dried  apples  into  Germany  in  1894,  according  to  the 
German  commercial  statistics,  amounted  to  2,133  metric  tons,  as  against  2,968  tons 
in  1893.  A  further  diminution  may,  with  certainty,  be  predicted  for  the  year  1895, 
as  the  conviction  of  the  injnriousness  of  American  dried  apples  gains  ground  from 
day  to  day.  American  apples  are  dried  on  zinc  wire  frames,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
particles  of  zinc  adhere  to  the  fruit,  which  may  be  easily  poisoned.  In  Germany 
apples  are  dried  on  wooden  frames.  The  mayor  of  the  city  of  Cologne  recently 
issued  a  proclamation  warning  against  the  purchase  of  American  dried  apples  on 
these  grounds,  together  with  the  statement  that  he  would  institute  legal  proceedings 
against  those  that  offered  them  for  sale  on  the  strength  of  the  pure  food  law.  Other 
cities  have  not  yet  adopted  such  measures,  possibly  because  the  fact  was  not  suffi- 
ciently known.  It  would  seem  advisable  for  them  to  do  so  in  order  to  lead  consumers 
toward  the  purchase  of  German  dried  fruit.  Increased  consumption  would  lead  to 
encouragement  of  the  manufacture  of  dried  fruit,  and  this  would  give  the  needed 
impetus  to  frait  culture,  which  is  at  present  neglected  to  such  an  extent  that  Ger- 
many is  largely  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  its  supply  of  fruits. 

We  appeal  to  all  consumers  to  give  the  preference  to  the  home  product,  as  non- 
injurious,  over  the  American  zinc-impregnated  apples. 

That  the  danger  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  article  is  purely  imaginary 
is  proved  by  the  results  of  an  investigation  made  at  the  experiment  sta- 
tion of  this  Department  at  Utah,  which  show  that  in  the  process  of 
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preparing  evaporated  apples  the  frait  is  cored,  pared;  and  sliced,  and 
placed  on  zinc  trays  for  the  evaporating  process.  The  fruit  juices  con- 
taining malic  acid,  together  with  the  sulphurous  acid  sometimes  used 
for  bleaching  the  apples,  act  on  the  zinc  trays,  thus  introducing  into 
the  product  a  small  proportion  of  zinc  salts.  An  analysis  made  at  the 
Cornell  University  experiment  station  (Bull.  25,  p.  153)  of  apples  rejected 
by  the  German  custom-house  authorities  showed  .583  grams  of  zinc  per 
kilogram  (4  grains  per  pound)  of  apples,  or  about  1  part  in  2,000.  If 
this  is  the  average  amount  present  in  the  evaporated  apples  of  com- 
merce, it  is  certain  that  no  evil  efi'ects  will  result  from  their  use. 

I'RUITS  (DRIED). 
[Quantities  in  metric  tone  of  2,304.02  ponnds  each.] 


Countries. 


1803. 


1894. 


Belgium 

France  

Italv 

Ketherlands 

Austria-Hnngary 

Servia 

United  States 

Total 

Total  valne  in  1.000  marks 

Total  yalue  in  United  Stotes  dollars 


608.0 

.      552. 5 

480.6 

442.3 

16, 091. 5 

6, 789. 9 

8,412.5 


28, 957. 3 

11,096 

$2, 641, 000 


377.2 

2, 107. 8 

491.5 

930.7 

14,773.3 

10.077.7 

2,968.4 


32, 197. 4 

11.343 

12, 700, 000 


262.5 
2, 490. 1 
455.9 
840.0 
11, 528. 8 
16, 260. 2 
2, 133. 9 


34.338.7 

12,098 

t2, 879, 000 


FRUITS  (FRESH). « 


Belgiam 

France 

Italy.. 

Netherlands 

Aastria-Hiingary 

Bnssia 

Sweden 

Switserland 

United  States 

Total 

Total  yalue  in  1,000  marks 

Total  yalue  in  United  States  dollars 


11. 978. 7 
918.0 

2,526.4 
6, 244. 9 

29. 889. 8 
178.5 

2, 439. 3 

40, 753. 7 

977.0 


'  96,177.9- 

17,317 

|4, 121,000 


5.058.9 

•751. 6 

2, 733. 1 

10, 834. 5 

46,881.2 

566.6 

8,190.7 

23, 658. 8 

58.5 


94. 058. 3 

12,907 

$3, 072,  000 


12,787.1 

542.8 

4,440.4 

12, 702. 6 

68,461.6 

755.0 

1, 361. 0 

19, 283. 0 

416.6 


116, 033. 4 

15, 920 

$3, 789, 000 


a  Exclusive  of  tropical  fruits. 
TIMOTHY  SEED. 


Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

Ketherlands 

Austria- Hungary 

RuRsia 

United  States 

Total 

Total  yalue  iu  1.000  marks 

Total  yalue  in  United  States  dollars 


148.6 
32:3.3 
265.6 
3,511.2 
218.6 
842.3 
305.7 
470. 6 
674.0 


6, 365. 1 

3,313 

1788,000 


256.1 
307.8 
182.9 

3,847.8 
297.3 
585.7 
312. 0 
473.8 

1,235.2 


7, 624.  5 

3,724 

$886,000 


180.8 
278.0 
387.0 

8,5a'5.7 
307.3 
268.6 
563.0 
584.4 

1, 145. 3 


7, 336. 8 

3,584 

$853,000 
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CLOVER  SEED,  a 
[Qnantitiea  in  metric  tons  of  2,204.62  ponnda  each.] 


Conn  tries. 


Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Italv 

Netherlands 

Aust  ria-Hungary 

Kussia 

United  States 

Total , 

Total  value  in  1,000  marks ' 

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars 


1892. 


259.2 

140.0 
3,4*7.9 

286.3 
1, 952. 1 

803.4 
12, 288. 6 
5,483.4 
2,118.6 


26, 495.  3 

27,678 

|6, 587. 000 


281.6 

143.6 

332.1 

215.9 

2,229.3 

225.6 

9, 783. 7 

4,  532. 6 

4,  281.  0 


1894. 


37C.1 

121.6 
1, 100. 0 

205.0 
1,686.7 

177.1 
10, 414. 0 
3, 9  J  9. 3 
5,  038. 1 


22,191.8  ' 
24,479 
$5, 826, 000  ; 

I 


23,345.8 

25,680 

$6, 112, 000 


a  Including  alfalfa  seed,  sainfoin  seed,  etc. 
CUEEoE. 


France 

United  Kingdom.. 

Italy 

Xetborlands 

Austria-Hungary  . 

BnasiA 

Switzerland 

United  States 


TotaX 

Total  value  in  1,000  marks 

Total  value  iix  United  States'doliars. 


617.1 
60.3 
88.6 
3, 181. 4 
121.9 
86.9 
4,190.6 


8, 270. 7 

11.511 

$2, 740, 000 


499.0 

65.3 

95.6 

8, 208. 5 

112.0 

59.6 

4,425.0 

2.9 


489.7 


104.8 
3, 995. 5 

122.5 

67.7 

3,042.8 


8.487.2  ; 
12,  202 
12,904,000 


8, 816. 7 

12,696 

$3,022,000 


HORSES. 

Number  of  horses  imported  into  Germany  for  the  years  1892 f  1893,  and  1894,  giving  the 
principal  countries  of  supply. 


Countries. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Unitetl  Kingdom 

Netiicrlands 

Austria- Hungary 

Russia 

Switzerland 

Unlt«d  States 

Total  number  imported  a. . 
Total  value  io"  1,000  marks 

Total  value  in  dollars 

Average  value  per  head. . . 


17, 169 

10, 042 

7,407 

935 

7,912 

9,999 

27,762 

761 

6 


16,986 

8,932 

6,405 

858 

7,287 

8,462 

16.583 

673 
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19,237 

11,662 

7,635 

1,072 

9,722 

12,311 

22, 936 

704 


82, 055 

62, 778 

14,941.000 

fl82 


65,234 

40.298 

11, 733. 000 

$180 


85,321 

64,496 

16, 350, 000 

$180 


a  In  addition  to  the  number  given  in  the  preceding  table,  there  were  imported  chiefly  from  Denmark 
foala  foUowiug  the  mare  to  ihe  number  of  168,  176,  and  307  for  the  years  1892,  1893,  and  1894  respect- 
ively. 

SPIRITS  IMPORTED  IN  CASKS. 


[Quantities  in  metric  tons  of  2,204.62  pounds  each.]* 

2,492.9 
512.1 
497.1 
216.9 
686.5 
90.0 

2,407.0 
641.7 
591.3 
236.9 
839.5 
129.9 

2,394.7 

United  Kingdom 

504.4 

H  etherlands 

466.2 

Dutch  Eant  Indies 

308.6 

BritiHh  West  Indies 

826. 2 

United  States 

107.3 

Total     

4,  663. 8 

7,835 

$1, 865,  000 

6, 019. 3 

7,780 

$1,852,000 

4, 703. 4 

Total  value  in  1,000  murks 

7.383 

Total  value  iu  United  States  dollars 

$1, 767, 000 
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WINE  IMPORTED  IN  CASKS,  a 
[Quantities  in  metric  tons  of  2,204.62  pounds  eacli.] 


Countries. 


France 

Greece 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Austria- llungary 

Portugal 

Switzerland 

Spain 

Turkey 

Cape  Colony 

United  Stotea 

Total 

Total  value  in  1.000  marks 

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars 


1892. 


32, 166. 3 

1, 007.  2 

273.1 

11,  850. 6 

454.4 

10, 884. 2 

3, 722. 5 

416.8 

7,  825. 2 

764.4 

135.4 

384.0 


70, 237. 1 

89,  612 

$9, 428,  000 


81,407.2 

784.0 

224.7 

8, 148. 3 

178.0 

9,917.4 

3, 347. 8 

308.2 

8,376.5 

1, 300. 1 

148.7 

317.0 


64, 695. 2 
33, 795 
$8,  043,  000 


1894. 


32.533.7 

054.8 

131.5 

5,530.9 

138.6 

8,288.6 

2,924.0 

260.1 

8,002.6 

1,711.0 


417.3 


61, 246.  5 
31,  971 
$7, 609, 000 


a  Exclusive  of  quantities  imported  for  blending  and  the  manufacture  of  brandy. 
WINE  (STILL)  IMPORTED  IN  BOTTLES. 


Belgium 

Fran  ce - 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

Netnerlands '. 

Aua  tria-Hun  gary 

Portugal 

Switzerland 

Spain 

United  SUtes 

Total 

Total  value  in  1,000  marks 

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars 


22.0 
477.4 
17.9 
50.0 
16.8 
88.0 
24.1 
20.8 
24.3 
9.7 

14.9 
458.4 
22.1 
35.9 
15.1 
77.0 
21.4 
19.8 
25.0 

409.6 

38.8 

78.0 

772,3 

1,552 

$369,000 

712.6 

1,452 

$346,000 

661.3 

1.349 

$321,000 

WINE  (SPARKLING)  IMPORTED  IN  BOTTLES. 


Belgium 

France 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Anstria-Hungary . 
Switzerland 


Total 

Total  value  in  1,000  marks 

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars  . 


10.1 

12.2 

1,944.2 

3.6 

1,885.2 
2.7 

1,824.3 

4.3 

3.8 

4.3 
4.0 

1,913.4 

4.305 

$1, 025, 000 

1,074.5 

4,443 

$1,057,000 

1. 850. 6 

4.164 

$991,000 

TOBACCO   STEMS. 


Netherlands 

74.9 
3,739.7 

United  States 

2, 325. 3 

2,  245. 8 

Total 

3, 813. 5 

615 

$146, 000 

2,336.8 

362 

$86,000 

2, 200.  6 

Total  value  in  1,000  marks 

351 

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars ^ 

$84,  OCO 
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LEAF  TOBACCO. 
[Quantities  in  metric  tons  of  2,204.62  pounds  each.] 


Conntriee. 


Ifetherlands 

Austria-Hungary 

RfOAeia 

Turkey 

China 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Brazil 

Haiti 

Colombia 

Mexico 

Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico 

Yenesnela 

United  States 

Total 

Total  value  in  1,000  marks 

Total  valae  in  (j  nited  States  dollars 


1892. 


10,367.6 

636  8 

77.5 

341.0 

51.6 

6,033.4 

11,443.6 

3,427.2 

2, 708. 8 

285.1 

1, 110. 8 

115.2 

9,727.6 


46, 653. 4 

62,982 

$14,  990, 000 


1893. 


1894. 


9,406.6 

9,032.2 

635.5 

653.8 

83.2 

126.0 

392.8 

458.7 

87.9 

243.6 

6,397.4 

7,724.8 

11, 498. 4 

12,621.0 

3,543.0 

4,482.0 

2,820.4 

2,701.2 

236.9 

301.0 

880.4 

888.8 

107.3 

112.8 

8, 706. 9 

8,782.3 

45,239.7 

48,701.1 

75,066 

80,859 

$17, 866, 000 

$19, 244,  000 

CIGAKS. 


Belgium 

Netherlands 

Austria-Hungary 

Suritzerland 

Philippine  Islands 

Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  . .  / 

United  States 

Total 

Total  valne  in  1,000  marks 

Total  valne  in  United  States  dollars 


21.9 
75.  t 
30.8 
10.5 
12.1 
181.1 
8.6 


356.3 

8.195 

$],  950, 000 


18.5 
78.8 
32.2 
11.7 
13.1 
187.5 
7.2 


865.6 

8,409 

$2,001,000 


CIGARETTES. 


Fran  ce i  - 

Austria-Huni^ary 

Russia 

Egypt 

United  States 

Total 

Total  value  in  1  .UUO  marks 

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars 


RAW  COTTON. 


ia4 
74.1 
28.8 
10.2 
13.2 
145.6 
3.5 


311.7 

7,160 

$1, 706, 000 


142.9 

1,786 

$425,000 


Belflrinm           

4,355.4 
10, 058. 0 

1, 924. 5 
12,423.5 
49,539.3 

2, 655. 7 
154,481.1 

4,822.7 

10,245.6 

744.5 

13,057.2 

55,997.4 

4,419.7 

153.711.8 

163.1 

4, 501. 6 

2,969.9 
6  305  5 

United  Kingtlom 

Netherlands 

413  8 

Egvpt 

11,923.1 

60,461.0 

3, 547. 6 

183, 931. 7 

6.777.7 

2,499.6 

Brftish  India 

Dutch  East  Indies 

United  States 

China    

Other  countries 

5, 482.  6 

Total 

240, 920. 1 

187.  522 

$44, 630, 000 

247, 663.  6 

210, 514 

$50,102,000 

277,830.8 

236.156 

$56, 205, 000 

Totnl  value  in  l.O(K)  mnrks 

Total  valne  In  United  States  dollars 

Cotton-seed  oil. — Late  advices  from  Germany  confirm  tbe  anticipation 
that  the  increased  duties  to  be  imposed  by  the  German  Government  on 
cotton- seed  oil  apply  to  the  crude  oil  as  well  as  to  the  refined  product; 
the  only  exception  is  such  as  has  been  denaturalized  by  chemicals  so 
that  it  is  unfit  for  human  food.  This  exception  admits  soap-makers' 
stock  at  the  old  rate  of  4  marks,  or  95.2  cents  per  100  kilos.  The  final 
form  wliich  the  bill  took  in  the  Eeichstag  was  as  great  a  surprise  to 
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the  German  merchants  as  it  was  in  the  United  States.  German  mann- 
facturers  thought  that  it  would  give  a  discriminating  duty  of  6  marks, 
or  $1.43,  on  the  refined  oil  and  had  made  arrangements  to  build 
refineries  in  Germany  and  had  sent  agents  to  this  country  to  gather 
information  regarding  the  refining  process  and  the  necessities  of  a 
refinery.  As  the  increased  duty  applies  both  to  the  crude  and  refined 
article,  the  position  of  the  oil  is  not  regarded  as  such  an  important 
matter  as  it  was  at  first  supposed,  especially  so  far  as  this  crop  is  con- 
cerned, as  the  season  usually  ends  about  July  1,  the  day  the  new  duty 
goes  into  operation.  The  object  of  the  increased  duty  is  to  protect  the 
German  agricultural  interests,  which  have  been  making  a  strong  pro- 
test against  the  inroads  of  butterine  and  refined  lard,  which  are  manu- 
factured in  Germany  from  the  American  cotton-seed  oil.  This  accounts 
for  the  exclusion  of  soap  stock  from  the  increased  rates. 

COTTON-SEED  OIL  IMPORTED  IN  CASKS. 
[In  metric  tons  of  2,204.62  pounds  eaoh.] 


Countries. 


Bel  frium 

France 

United  Kiofcdom 

Wet  herlands 

United  States 

Total 

Total  Talne  in  1,000  marks 

Total  value  In  United  States  dollars j 

OIL  CAKE. 

Hamburg  (free  port) : 

Belgium 

Demnark 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

Netnerlands 

Austria-Hungary 

Roumania , 

Russia 

British  India 

Argentina 

United  States 

Totol 

Total  value  in  1,000  marks 

Total  value  in  Uiiiteil  States  dollars 


1892. 


654.7 

73.0 

12,507.6 

4. 259. 6 

8. 309. 7 


25, 731. 7 

0,263 

$2,205,000 


1893. 


122.4 
420.4 

9. 021. 7 

4. 109. 8 
13, 687. 1 


27,382.3 

12,606 

$2, 998, 000 


1894. 


119.  a 


10, 860. 2 
2, 720. 4 
15, 386. 6 


29, 144. 7 

13.407 

$3, 191,  OOa 


35,398.4 

10, 165. 4 
1,585.6 

62,  324. 8 
5,065.0 
2,090.7 

15,181.5 

13. 253. 7 
378.3 

86,634.7 
6,  763. 7 
1, 126. 7 

89. 851. 8 


320, 872. 6 

40,897 

$9,  733,  000 


27,632.1 
4, 636.  0 
1,  324. 9 

53,527.9 
6, 101. 4 
4,  212. 0 

20,  :U9. 8 

13,111.2 
800.1 

08,211.5 

6,  027. 2 

771.3 

96, 326. 7 


333,  845. 8 

40, 016 

$9,  524, 000 


22, 858. 4 
8,  213. 9 
1, 391. 3 

69,129.0 
2, 467. 9 
1, 442. 8 

15, 379. 7 

11, 176.  S 

499.8 

110,261.4 

7,  937. 0 

1,660.6 

88,  919.  0 


836,  569.  9 

40,355 

$9,  604, 000 


THE  BEET  SUGAR  INDUSTRY  IN  GERMANY. 
[Quantities  in  metric  tons  of  2,204.62  pounds  each 


Years. 

Number  of 
sugar  fac- 
tories. 

Quantity 
of  flii^ar 

beets  con- 
8nme<l. 

9, 822, 635 
10, 623, 319 
9, 488, 002 
9, 811, 940 
10, 644, 362 

Total  quan- 
tity ofraw 
Busar  pro- 
onced. 

Total  qnan- 
tity  ofraw 
Hugar  ex- 
ported. 

Quantity 
of  reflued 
sugar  ex- 
ported. 

Total  ex- 

ports  of 

sugar,  raw 

and  refined. 

1889-90    

401 
406 
403 
401 
405 

1, 213, 689 
1, 284, 485 
1,144,368 
1, 175, 137 
1,319,006 

493.  an 

)    488,240 
436, 672 
424,  745 
436.  675 

225.228 
235, 759 
230,597 
270.607 
261,344 

719, 059 
723,999 
667,269 
696  352 

1890-91  

1891-92  

1892-99  

180a-94 

698, 01» 

Average 

1  10,078,050 

1,227,337 

456  033 

244,707 

700,740 

Note.— The  years  are  nugar  campaign  years  and  commeuce  the  l»t.  of  August. 


2G  world's  markets  for  American  products. 

CAVIARE,  a 
[In  metric  tons  of  2,204.62  pounds  earh.]  *  ' 


Countries. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

HuAflia 

168.8 
155.0 

153.7 
185.5 

200  0 

United  States 

181  8 

Tot4d 

335.0 

3,018 

$718,000 

316.7 

2,947 

$701,000 

392  2 

Total  value  in  1  000  marks ; 

3,334 
$793,000 

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars 

a  Caviare  (canned  sturgeon's  ec^s)  is  obtained  chiefly  from  Russia  and  the  United  States.  The 
imports  of  this  article  from  the  United  States  for  the  three  years  1892  to  1894  were  slightly  in  excess 
of  those  from  Russia,  as  shown  by  the  subjoined  tables.  There  is  little  doubt  that  with  sufficient 
care  in  packing  a  proHtable  export  trade  of  this  article  may  be  built  up. 

EXPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO 

GERMANY. 

[From  statements  of  United  States  Treasury  Department.] 


Tear  ending  June  80— 

Mowers 

and  reapers, 

and 

parts  of. 

Plows  and 

cultivators, 

and 

parts  of. 

All  other, 

and 
parts  of. 

Total. 

1892 

$222,261 
301, 138 
386,096 

$2,261 
1,056 
3,874 

$67,498 

75.  543 

134,746 

$292,020 

1893 1 

377,735 

1894 

524, 716 

ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 


The  following  tables  are  compiled  from  tliexeport  of  the  Department's 
agent  in  Germany,  Mr.  John  Mattes,  jr.  They  do  not  show  separately 
the  number  of  pounds  of  dressed  beef,  ham,  bacon,  and  canned  meats  as 
these  products  are  placed  in  one  schedule,  but  they  show  the  total 
importations  of  these  articles  and  the  countries  from  which  they  are 
imported.  The  rexK)rt  also  states  that  there  is  considerable  adverse 
criticism  in  Germany  on  the  lise  of  our  meat  products,  but  when  dealers 
are  visited  and  interviewed  on  the  subject  to  ascertain  what  the  defects 
or  injurious  qualities  really  are,  no  one  seems  to  have  any  reason  to 
give,  so  that  the  criticism  seems  to  be  based  entirely  upon  prejudice. 

In  spite  of  this  prejudice  canned  meats  have  become  more  popular 
with  the  German  people,  while  the  opinion  regarding  American  ham  and 
bacon  differs.  At  Mannheim  and  Frankfort  large  quantities  are  sold  at 
present,  and  the  agent  is  informed  by  the  merchants  there  that  they 
can  not  readily  get  the  quantities  they  could  dispose  of.  It  is  well 
known  how  stringent  the  German  food  laws  are,  and  if  our  products 
were  adulterated  or  otherwise  injured  the  Government  would  long 
before  this  have  prohibited  the  sale,  as  they  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  issue  prohibitive  orders  against  our  exports.  The  agent 
was  informed  by  a  leading  lard  refiner  in  the  city  of  Berlin  that  inas- 
much as  American  hogs  are  x>rincipally  fattened  on  maize  and  maize 
products  the  meat  is  not  equal  to  the  German  product.  It  is  a  special 
class  of  hogs  produced  in  the  United  States  which  is  mostly  responsi- 
ble for  this  opposition.  American  hogs  furnish  considerable  fat  and  are 
not  what  are  called  meat  hogs,  although  the  feeding  maybe  responsible 
to  a  certain  extent. 
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To  fatten  bogs  as  quickly  as  possible  is  tbe  aim  of  tbe  American 
stockman,  to  cover  tbe  sbortage  of  lard  existing  in  other  countries,  and 
wben  an  animal  is  fattened  quickly  tbe  quality  of  meat  suffers  tbereby, 
and  tbe  German  trade  demands  meat  as  free  from  fat  as  possible.  Tbe 
demand  is  for  bard,  solid,  dry  meat.  Tbis  is  especially  so  in  tbe  case 
of  cured  meats.  To  increase  tbe  sale  of  American  bog  i)roducts  in 
Germany,  breeding  sbould  be  principally  for  meat,  and  tbe  Englisb 
bog  is  considered  one  of  tbe  best  for  tbia  purpose.  Altbougb  Ger- 
many must  always  depend  upon  America  or  Austria-Hungary  for  tbe 
deficiency  of  lard,  it  may  be  said  tbat  Germany  produces  almost 
enough  pork  for  its  own  consumption.  Prices  for  pork  are  very  low  at 
present,  ranging  from  $9  to  $10  per  110  pounds.  Witb  tbe  bigb  prices 
at  present  ranging  in  tbe  United  States,  America  can  not  well  compete 
witb  Bussia,  Austria,  and  Denmark. 

Value  of  the  total  importation  of  live  stock  to  Gci'many, 


Oxen 

Cows 

Cattle  up  to  two  and  one-half  \'ean  old 

Bolls 

Calvps.not  six  weeks  old 

Hogs 

Pig* 

Sheep 

Lambs 

GoaU 

ToUl 


1892. 


♦3, 716, 

11,589, 

4,364, 

609, 

213, 

20, 130, 

213, 

225, 

6, 

4, 


1893. 


$3, 443. 370 

6,  C72. 630 

3. 923, 855 

652,626 

183, 373 

21, 909,  277 

114, 21G 

20,967 

372 

9,650 


41,074,214  I      37,020,236 


1894. 


•6, 
12, 

1, 
20, 


716.868 

526,506 

051, 132 

160,225 

281,927 

362,656 

19,636 

29,400 

1,205 

13,977 


47, 163. 541 


Total  importation  of  animal  products  to  Germany. 


I^rt 

Tallow 

Fat  for  soap  and  candle  factories. 

Stearic  aeid 

Beef  extract 

Sansage  casings 

DreAsed  beef,  nam,  bacon,  etc — 

Animal  (waste)  fat 

Batter  and  margarin 


ToUl. 


1892. 


$15. 655, 180 

1, 623, 858 

11,  361 


1893. 


2. 107, 051 
2. 842, 1C8 
5, 993,  012 


2,026,988 


80,260,518 


$13,618,795 

2, 165, 301 

7,470 

446.024 

1,603,855 

3, 004, 819 

3, 026, 050 

208, 670 

2, 448, 670 


26. 529, 665 


Total  value  of  animal  products  imported  from  the  United  States, 


1894. 


$18, 130, 120 

2, 711. 800 

6,747 

446,265 

2, 109, 879 

4, 133.  976 

5.521.928 

211,807 

2, 716, 140 


36, 088, 662 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


Lard 

Tallow 

Fat  for  soap  and  candle  factories  . 

Stearic  acid 

Beef  eztn»a 

Sansage  cas^nes 

Dressed  beet,  nam,  bacon 

Animal  (waste)  fat 

Batter  aad  margarin 


$13, 499,  689 
279,066 


35, 277 

882, 333 

4, 514, 326 


03,  432 


$10, 758,  333 

317, 186 

1,553 

240, 900 

51,177 

854.  228 

1,  585,  667 

90,452 

2,500 


Total  from  the  United  States 

The  United  States  famished  the  following  per  cent  of  the 
*    total  importations 


19,  304, 123 
631 


13,901,980 
62J 


$16, 484, 458 

185,117 

4,660 

264,482 

85,207 

1, 636, 216 

3, 037, 450 

67,850 


21, 755, 630 
681 
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Jmportatioiu  of  animaU  and  animal  products  into  Germany, 

OXEN. 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

TntAl  niimhAr  imnnrtAil 

40,784 

39,717 

82,228 

From— 

X)eninaTl£  ..^...  ....     ....t   .     .................. 

12,055 

4,647 

892 

21,360 

12,556 
3,524 
1,581 

17,686 
4,010 

16, 571 

FnuiC6  ........................................... 

882 

Italy 

4,212 

A ngtrift-Himifftrv       .  ....       .   .................. 

50.989 

Swe<leD             .       ................................ 

8,873 

United  States 

793 

Declared  value  of  total  importation 

$3, 716, 385.  00 
91.00 

$3, 443, 370. 00 
87.00 

$6, 716, 868. 00 

A  verairo  value  ner  head .............................. 

61.00 

COWS. 

Total  number  imported 

136,487 

83,407 

153, 810 

From— 

Denmark 

50,858 

9,093 

40,911 

21.195 

24.725 
6.589 

15.622 

12,088 
3,671 

20,577 

40,037 

France , 

578 

Netlierlands 

20,064 

Auatria-fiungary 

71«838 

Sweden           .  ...                   .  .................... 

8,979 

Switzerland    .................................... 

13,212 

14,144 

Declared  value  of  total  importation 

$11, 589, 870. 00 
85.00 

$6,672,630.00 
79.00 

$12,626,506.00 
88.00 

Average  value  per  head 

CATTLE  UP  TO  TWO  AKD  ONR-HALF  YEARS  OLD. 

Tptal  number  imported 

76,429 

67,0.% 

106,408 

From— 

Denmark ■ 

40,155 

6,432 

9,953 

13,054 

826 

5, 455 

287 

87,453 
7,674 
0,839 
6,059 
2,537 
5,804 

45,868 

France ...... 

920 

Netherlands 

1.643 

Austria- Hungary 

47,307 

Swi^den      ..  ...  .-.     ...   ..   .....       ...     .  ..  ... 

2,316 

Switzerland 

5,878 

United  States 

Declarf'd  value  of  total  imnortation  ................. 

$4,364,819.00 
67.00 

$3, 923, 855. 00 
58.00 

$6,051,182.00 

A voraire  value  i>er  bend r   .r 

66.00 

BULLS. 

Total  number  import4>d 

7,251 

7.969 

14.686 

From— 

5,338 

113 

2.076 

6,973 
3  964 

Aiistria-Hunfirarv . .            .................       .... 

Swt'don .*^'. 

2,255 

. 

Declared  vnlue  of  total  importation 

$609,879.00 
84.00 

$652, 626. 00 
8L0O 

$1, 160. 225. 00 

Average  value  per  bead 

79.00 

CALVES  NOT  SIX  WEEKS  OLD. 

Total  n  umber  im  ported 

14,291 

13,789 

23,634 

From— 

Austria-  Hungary 



1,600 
10,277 

13.798 

Switzerbuid 

8,488 

Declared  value  of  total  importation 

$213,493.00 
14.50 

$183,373.00 
18.00 

$281, 927. 00 

Average  value  per  head 

12.00 
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Importaiiona  of  animals  and  animal  products  into  Germany — Contiuned. 

SWINE. 


1802. 


1893. 


1894. 


Total  namber  imported . 

From— 

Belginm. ............ 

Denmark 

France 

Italy..; 

Netnerlands 

Austria-Hungary  . . 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Russia 


Declared  value  of  total  importation. 
Ayerage  Talue  per  head 


8ei,232 


800,852 


15;  465 
187, 872 
80,758 
1»,  497 
152, 43.3 
837, 916 


2,456 


16. 469 

44,649 

116, 420 

7,125 

110,850 

401, 874 

1,794 

2,262 

99,128 


710, 128 


4,680 

119, 334 

9,444 

102 

65,253 

435,467 

1,824 

300 

72,581 


,  130, 120. 00 
23. 33^ 


$21, 999, 277. 00 
27.00 


920,362,656.00 
28.50 


PIGS.a 


Total  number  imported. 

From— 

Belgium 

France 

Netherlands 


Declared  yalue  of  total  importation. 
Average  value  per  head 


126,460 


$213, 253. 00 
1.66| 


39,528 


21,607 

10,733 

67 


$114, 216. 00 
2.75 


6,642 


2,480 
6 


$19, 636. 00 
8.50 


a  Swine  and  pigs  are  classified — all  above  10  kilos  or  22. 05  pounds'  are  classified  as  swine.    Ail  below 
10  kilos  or  22.  Qo  pounds  are  classified  as  pigs. 

SHEEP. 


Total  number  imported 

Declared  value  of  total  importation. 
Average  value  per  head 


12,307 


$225, 301. 00 
18.00 


1,915 


$20, 967. 00 
10.75 


1,366 


$29,409.00 
21.50 


LAMBS. 

Tot  111  fiiinil>^r  liTH>ortwi  TTT,T«.T'rTrf.....r   -   -   -   

1,545 

373 

376 

j>eclar(^d  value  of  tMAl  importation 

$6, 989.  GO 
4.50 

$372.00 
1.00 

$1, 205. 00 

Average  value  per  head 

3.75 

GOATS. 


Total  number  imported 

Declared  value  of  total  importation. 
Average  value  x>er  head 


$4, 096.  OO  I 
4.66f 


1,663 


$9,650.00 
5.00 


2,353 


$13,977.00 
5.75 


LARD,  LANOLIN.  AND  SIMILAR  PRODUCTS. 


Total  imported 

From — 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Great  BritAin 

Netherlands 

Austrixb-Hungary . 
XTnitod  SUtes 


Declared  value  of  total  imi)ortation 

Declared  value  of  amount  imported  from  United 

States , 

Per  cent  foruiahed  by  United  States 


Poundt. 
m,  386, 840 


6. 596, 540 


784, 08C 

2,231,680 

12, 144, 880 

6,829,900 

187,455,840 


$15, 655, 180 

$13,499,689 
86 


$13, 618. 795 

$10, 758, 333 
78 


1, 860, 260 

217,140 

764,500 

1, 129, 920 

5, 134, 580 

6, 888, 420 

158,441,800 


$18, 130, 120 

$16, 484, 468 
91 
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Importations  of  animals  and  animal  products  into  Germany — Coutiuued. 

TALLOW. 


Total  imi>orted 

From— 

Belgium..... 

France 

Great  Britaii. 

Austria-HiiD^ry  . 

Netberlanda 

Kussia 

Argentina 

United  States 

Auatralia 


Declared  valno  of  total  importation 

Declared  value  of  amount  imported  from  United 

State» 

Per  cent  furnished  by  United  Stat^ 


1802. 


I 


Poundg. 
26.953,520 


1, 175, 460 
3,531.880 
11,  335, 060 


2,697,200 

431,200 

893, 420 

4, 628. 140 

2,500,620 


$1,623,658 

$279,066 
17 


Poundg. 
35, 943, 160 


1, 772, 540 
2,  384,  800 
23, 953. 940 


2, 728. 220 

448, 140 

785,180 

5, 339, 180 

4,  488,  620 


$2, 165, 301 

$317, 186 
12 


1894. 


Poundt, 
41, 205. 940 


1, 837, 000 
3, 154,  MO 
17, 164.  620 
1, 331,  880 
2«  340, 140 
323,400 
493,240 
a,  818,  &40 
10, 211. 960 


$2, 711,  809 

$185, 117 
04 


LARD  FOE  Soap  and  candle  factories. 


Total  imnorted 

Pounds. 
294,580 

Pounds. 
194.700 

Pounds. 
176«660 

From— 

Denmark 

24,420 

United  States 

40,480 

121,660 

Declared  Tjdue  of  total  importation 

$11, 361 

$7, 470 
$1,  553 

$6,74? 
$4,66$ 

Declared  value  of  amount  imported   from  United 
SUtes 

STEARIC  ICID. 


Total  imi>orted 

From — 

Belgium 

Great  Britain.. 
Ketherlands... 
United  States  . 


Declared  value  of  total  importation 

Declared  value  of  amount   imported  Ixom  United 

States 

Percent  furnished  by  United  States 


Pounds. 
5,816,580 


2, 125, 520 

643.060 

3. 155, 020 


$446,024 

.  $240, 900 
54 


Pounds. 
5, 819, 660 


391,900 
1, 165, 340 

509. 3to 
3. 449, 160 


$446,  265 

$264, 482 
59 


BEEF   EXTRACT. 


Total  imported 

Pounds. 
1, 603, 800 

Pounds. 
1,220,340 

Pmmds. 
1,605,340 

From— 

Belgium 

210,540 

116,600 

660 

21, 560 

7,480 

121,220 

45,340 

France .....".'.'.'.  .,  .. 

Great  Britain 

50,160 

22,000 

54,780 

5,720 

228,800 
32,  340 

946,000 
26,840 

41.800 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

168,900 

Russia 

Argentina 

170, 060 
18,260 

717,200 
38,940 

225,720 
19  650 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

1,022,340 
64,900 

United  States 

Declared  value  of  total  importation 

$2, 107, 951 
$35,277 

$1,603,855 
$51,177 

$2, 109, 879 

Declared  value  of  amount  imported  from  United 
States 

$85,297 

4 

Per  cent  furnished  by  United  States 
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SAUSAGE    CASINGS. 
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Total  imported 

Krofn— 

Belginzn 

Denmark 

France 

Great  Britain 

Netherlands 

An»tri»-Hnngary 

Rnaaia 

United  States 

Declared  ralne  of  total  importation 

Declared  value  of  amount  imported   from   United 

StatoH  

Per  cent  furnished  hy  United  States 


1892. 


Pounds. 
26, 478, 540 


1, 090.  MO 
3, 035, 340 
1. 097, 140 
4, 283, 400 
2, 163, 480 
1, 437, 480 
4,476,120 
8,  220, 080 


$2,  &42, 168 

$882,  333 
31 


1893. 


Pound*. 

20,896,540  | 


1,  032, 900 
2, 968,  020 
1,166,443 
5, 241,  720 
2  558,  760 
1. 546, 160 
4, 146, 120 
7, 646,  320 


$3, 004, 819 

$854,228 

28i 


Pounds. 
30,  560,  640 


1,028,940 
3,321,340 
916, 520 
6,285,060 
2, 154,  240 
1,  544. 840 
3.  488.  980 
12,095,820 


$4, 133, 976 

$1,036,216 
39i 


DRESSED  BEEF,   MEATS,   CANNED.    SALTED,  SMOKED,  AND   CITRED;  BACON,  HAMS, 

ETC. 


Total  imported. 


Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Great  Britain 

Netherlands 

Anstria-Honcary . 

Knasia 

Sweden 

Servla 

Argentina 

Australia 

United  States 


Declared  value  of  total  importation , 

Declared  Talue  of  amount  imported  from  United 

States 

Per  cent  furnished  by  United  States 


Pounds. 
57, 5'i5, 500 


1,364,440 
2, 699,  400 
470,580 
1,  684, 320 
1. 765,  340 
1,743,720 
8,307,260 


43, 172, 800 


$5, 993, 012 

$4.  514, 362 
74 


Pounds. 
32. 740, 180 


Pounds. 
57, 029, 720 


181, 280 

3,241,260 

264,880 

1, 319, 560 

1,501,720 

8, 251, 820 

3, 997, 180 

347,100 

394,680 

828.400 


17, 089, 166 


$3, 02G,  050 


$1, 585, 657 
52 


225,  TOO 

3, 424, 520 

253.880 

2, 048, 860 

11,080.960 

2,249,720 

8,305,060 

642,520 

882.800 

187,830 

1, 673, 660 

31, 297, 20Q 


$5,521,928 

$3, 037, 450 
55 


ANIMAL  FATS. 


Total  imported 

From— 

Belgium: 

Great  Britain.. 
United  States . 


Declared  value  of  total  importation 

Declared  value  of  amount  imported  from  United 

States 

Per  cent  furnished  by  United  States 


Pounds. 
6, 347, 000 


676,040 

717, 960 
2,751,100 


$208, 681 

$90,452 
43 


Pounds. 
6, 443, 800 


258.880 
1,478,620 
1,  762, 640 


$211,807 

$57,850 
27 
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Importations  of  animals  and  animal  products  into  Germany — Coutinaed. 
BUTTER  AND  MAKGARIN. 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Total  imDorted 

Pounds. 
14,134,880 

Pounds, 
15.959.380 

Pounds. 

15,498,780 

From— 

Bel/^iom '. 

Francs                      .        .  ••     .•  ....  ..•..••.... 

397,780 

497,860 

425,920 

Great  BritAin 

Austria'HnDfi'ary 

7, 536, 100 
1, 340, 240 
3, 023, 920 

8,780,860 
1,495,340 
4,479,420 

6. 097, 320 
1,587,960 

Netherlands 

Rnssia 

4, 123, 210 

Arffentina. ....................................... 

SwitKerland  rr r 

292,380 
325,380 

278,960 
52,800 
222,000 

162,360 

United  States 

Italv .• 

192,280 

Declared  valne  of  total  importation 

$2,026,988 

$93,432 
2i 

$2,448,670 
$2,500 

$2, 716, 140 

Declared  value  of  amount  imported  from  United 
States 

Per  cent  furnished  bv  United  States 

HORSE  M 

[EAT. 

The  following  is  compiled  from  tbe  May  (1895)  number  of  the  Con- 
sular Keports  of  the  State  Department,  the  report  being  made  by  the 
United  States  consul  at  Brunswick,  Germany,  under  date  of  March  15, 
1895.  He  states  that  in  view  of  the  closure  of  the  German  markets  to 
American  cattle  the  following  statement  relative  to  the  preparation 
and  sale  of  horse  meat  in  Germany,  may  be  of  interest. 

Exact  statistics  as  to  the  consumption  of  horse  meat  are  difficult  to 
obtain,  but  it  would  seem  that  in  the  large  cities  it  is  almost  as  great 
as  that  of  beef  or  mutton.  In  the  small  cities  there  still  exists  some 
t^rejudice  against  horse  meat  and  the  consumption  is  not  so  great,  being 
apparently  about  one-third  that  of  beef;  but  even  in  these  small  places 
it  is  growing  daily.  Observation  in  any  of  the  large  German  cities  will 
bring  to  the  attention  many  meat  shops  devoted  entirely  to  the  sale  of 
horse  meat,  which  is  used  exclusively  by  the  poorer  classes.  The  price 
of  beef,  mutton,  etc.,  ranges  from  15  to  25  cents  a  pound,  and  the 
average  workman  earning  from  75  cents  to  $1  a  day  can  not  afford  to 
buy  for  his  family  the  class  of  meat  that  the  American  workman  does. 

In  Germany  the  prejudice  against  horse  meat  is  fast  disappearing, 
and  the  workman  has  found  that  for  7  cents  a  pound  he  can  procure  a 
food  excellent  in  every  particular,  and  it  is  becoming  difficult  to  keep 
the  supply  up  to  the  demand.  The  German  butcher  used  to  procure 
horses  that  were  either  worn  out  or  injured  so  as  to  be  useless  for  work- 
ing purposes  for  from  $5  to  $10  each,  but  the  supply  of  horses  of  this 
character  is  well-nigh  exhausted  and  he  must  now  pay  from  $45  to  $50 
for  the  same.  The  consequence  is  that  the  poorer  classes  of  x>eople 
have  become  attracted  to  horse  meat  because  of  its  exceeding  cheap- 
ness in  comparison  with  beef,  and  the  butcher  finds  that  he  must 
increase  his  prices. 

As  the  horse  supply  of  the  United  States  is  practically  inexhaustible, 
and  horses  can  be  raised  in  the  West  almost  as  cheaply  as  cattle  and 
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can  be  slaughtered  just  as  easily,  or  they  can  be  shipped  across  the  sea 
much  more  cheaply  than  cattle  and  can  be  sold  on  the  hoof  or  dressed 
at  prices  certainly  not  greater  than  7  cents  a  pound,  horse  meat  can  be 
sold  at  a  price  not  higher  than  that  which  the  German  workman  has . 
hitherto  paid.  The  meat  is  consumed  in  Germany  in  both  the  salted 
and  smoked  state  as  well  as  fresh,  and  in  all  these  three  conditions  the 
American  exporter  furnishes  it. 

The  subject  is  of  great  interest  to  the  American  exporter  whose  beef 
awLbeef  products  are  now  excluded  from  the  German  market,  and  to 
the  horse  raiser  whose  invested  capital  now  brings  him  very  unsatis- 
factory returns. 

The  tariff  on  fresh  and  prepared  meats  is  20  marks,  or  $4.76,  per 
metric  quintal  of  220.462  pounds  (see  p.  14). 

Many  inquiries  have  been  made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
regard  to  this  industry,  and  the  Secretary  on  May  22, 1895,  in  answer  to 
an  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  consumption  of  horse  meat  in  Germany  and 
France,  made  the  following  reply: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant  relative  to  the  consumption  of  horse  meat 
in  Germany  and  France  and  the  possibility  of  establishing  an  export  trade  in  horse 
meat  from  this  country,  I  would  state  that  this  Department  is  not  in  possession  of 
the  statisticB  of  horse-meat  consumption  for  any  entire  country.  I  can,  however, 
give  you  some  fragmentary  information  that  may  answer  your  purpose. 

During  the  five  years  188(>~93,  inclusive,  100,477  horses  were  slaughtered  in  Paris 
for  consumption,  the  number  ranging  from  17,948  in  1889  to  21,277  in  1893.  The  total 
dressed  weight  of  these  animals  was  48,732,551  pounds,  or  an  average  of  485  pounds 
per  carcass.  The  price  of  sides  ranged  from  5  to  9  cents  per  pound,  but  choice  cuts 
of  meat  of  prime  quality  were  quoted  as  high  as  17^  cents  per  pound. 

In  the  city  of  Rheims  in  1894  1,042  horses,  averaging  about  440  pounds  each  dressed 
weight,  were  slaughtered  for  consumption.  The  butchers  paid  from  5  to  6  cents  per 
pound  for  this  meat,  as  compared  with  10  to  11^  cents  paid  for  pork,  11^  to  14|  cents 
for  beef|  and  14f  to  18  cents  for  mutton.  Nearly  all  the  horses  thus  slaughtered  were, 
I  believe,  domestic,  and  in  a  recent  communication  received  by  this  Department  from 
the  United  States  consul  at  Rheims  it  is  stated  that  most  of  the  horses  turned  over 
to  the  batchers  are  old,  with  the  exception  of  those  kiUed  after  meeting  with  an 
accident  impairing  their  usefulness.  In  1891  about  25,600  pounds  of  horse  meat  were 
imported  into  France.  The  following  year  the  importation  fell  to  4,600  pounds,  and 
in  1893  there  was  no  importation  whatever.  Horse  meat  imported  into  France  is 
subject  to  a  tariff  of  $2.19  per  100  pounds. 

At  Frankfort*on-theMain  in  the  fiscal  year  1893-94,  813  horses  were  slaughtered 
for  consumption.  The  number  so  slaughtered  at  Nuremburg,  in  Bavaria,  in  1893  was 
658,  valued  at  $6,500,  or  an  average  of  $11.65  per  head.  From  that  city  also  it  is 
rex>orted  that  horses  are  slaughtered  for  food  only  when  old  and  discarded  as  work- 
ing animals.    The  German  tariff  on  horse  meat  is  $2.16  per  100  pounds. 

Both  in  Germany  and  France  animals  intended  for  slaughter  are  subjected  to  a 
rigid  inspection,  and  in  all  cities  with  regard  to  which  this  Department  is  in  posses- 
sion of  information  the  slaughtering  is  done  in  municipal  slaughterhouses  under  offl- 
oial  supervision. 

I  do  not  know  what  further  information  I  can  give  you  on  this  subject,  unless  it 
be  that  exportations  of  horse  moat  from  this  country  could  not  be  brought  within 
the  scope  of  the  regulations  governing  the  inspection  of  meat  intended  for  shipment 
abroad,  except  by  act  of  Congress.  Edible  meats  do  not,  among  Americans,  include 
horse  flesh. 
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MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 

The  standard  of  value  is  gold.  Silver  is  legal  tender  only  to  the 
amount  of  20  marks.  The  mark  of  100  pfennige  is  of  the  value  of  23.8 
cents  and  the  thaler  is  3  marks.  Gold  coins  are  20, 10,  and  5  mark 
pieces,  called,  resi)ectively,  doppel-krone,  krone,  and  halb-krone.  The 
20-mark  piece  weighs  7.96495  grams,  0.900  fine,  and  contains  7.16846, 
grams  of  fine  gold.  The  silver  coins  are  5, 2,  and  1  mark  pieces,  50  and 
20  pfennige.  The  mark  weighs  5.5  grams,  0.900  fine,  and  contaiq^  5 
grams  of  fine  silver.  Nickel  coins  of  10  and  5  pfennig  pieces,  besides 
bronze  coins  of  smaller  denomination. 

The  metrical  system  was  legalized  throughout  the  Empire  January  1, 
1872,  but  French  nomenclature  is  as  far  as  possible  avoided.  The  mil- 
limeter is  also  called ''Strich;"  the  centimeter,  ^'Ncu-ZoUj"  the  meter, 
*'Stabj"  the  decameter,  "Kette;"  the  liter,  "Kaune;"  the  half  liter, 
"Schoppenj"  the  hectoliter,  "Fassj"  the  decagram,  "Neu-Loth;"  the 
half  kilogram,  "  Pfuncl."  The  Centner  or  one-half  quintal  is  50,  and  the 
Tonne  is  1,000  kilograms. 


CONSULAR    REPORTS. 
FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 

{Report  of  Mr.  Frank  H,  Mason f  consnUgeneral  at  Franl-fort-on-the-Main,  Germany,) 

[Frankfort-on-tbe-Main,  112  miles  soutlioast  of  Cologne  and  22  miles  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Main  ximl  Rhine,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  cities  in  Germany  and 
is  the  richest  city  of  its  size  in  the  world.  It  was  here  that  the  Rothschilds 
first  established  themselves  ns  bankers,  and  tho  city  is  still  one  of  the  world's 
leading  money  markets.  Its  fairs  were  formerly  among  tho  most  important  in 
Europe,  and  while  its  external  commerce  is  not  such  as  to  place  it  in  the  front 
rank  of  European  commercial  cities,  even  of  its  own  size,  its  manufacturing 
industries  are  not  unimportant.  They  include  sewing  macliines,  hats,  perfumery, 
chemicals,  and  soap.    Population  in  1875,  103,315;  in  1890,  179,985.] 

The  consular  district  of  Frankfort  is  a  purely  arbitrary  division  of 
territory.  It  includes  i)ortious  of  Prussia,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and 
Bavaria,  and  is  therefore  a  geograi^liical  district  for  which  no  definite 
and  distinct  statistics  exist  covering  the  subjects  embraced  in  this 
inquiry.  Prussia  and  Bavaria  have  complete  statistics  relating  to  the 
whole  of  those  States,  but  it  is  impossible  to  decide  what  parts  of  them 
relate  exclusively  to  the  portions  of  their  territory  which  form  part  of 
this  district.  The  utmost  that  is  therefore  possible  will  be  to  base  this 
report  on  the  statistics  of  the  commercial  district  of  the  Frankfort  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  to  add  such  general  information  on  the  several 
topics  as  may  be  obtainable,  together  with  the  inference  which  the 
known  facts  would  convey. 
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(1)  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

Although  not  a  grazing  country-j  there  is  in  this  district  a  consid- 
erable number  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  the  consumption  of  all 
kinds  of  meat  is  large.  Frankfort  is  a  city  of  immense  wealth,  and  the 
general  standard  of  living  is  high  and  luxurious.  There  were  slaugh- 
tered at  the  city  abattoir  during  the  fiscal  year  1893-94: 


Animals. 


Number. 


Oxen 

Covra  and  steers 

Calves 

Hoga 

Sheep 

Young  pigs 

Horses.( valne  not  given) . 


14,420 

f05.20 

13,842 

52.36 

G8, 3J4 

10.71 

62,  544 

20.23 

31,  744 

5.95 

3,390 

4.76 

813 

I 


Yalno, 
each. 


Besides  this  there  was  received  from  other  jwints  the  fresh  meat  of 
1,871  cattle,  5,19G  swine,  2,983  calves,  900  sheep,  and  1,884  kids.  All 
animals  before  being  slaughtered  are  rigidly  inspected,  and  each  piece 
or  carcass  of  beef,  pork,. mutton,  or  veal  killed  here  or  received  from 
elsewhere  is  again  carefully  inspected  by  the  municipal  officers  before 
being  offered  for  sale.  During  the  past  year  112  cattle  were  condemned 
for  tuberculosis,  and  10  hogs  were  found  to  be  trichinous. 

The  cattle  slaughtered  here  are  either  raised  in  the  neighborhood  or 
brought  from  the  markets  of  Berlin  or  Breslau.  The  total  number  of 
homed  cattle  imported  into  Germany  during  the  past  year  was  385,069 
head,  of  which  192,740,  more  than  half,  came  from  Austria- Hungary, 
the  remainder  being  furnished  mainly  by  Denmark,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy.  About  twenty  head  of  American  cattle  arrived  hero  from  Ham- 
burg last  autumn,  and  on  being  slaughtered  the  meat  was  found  to 
be  equal  to  the  best  native  beef.  It  was  found  more  economical  to 
slaughter  the  cattle  at  the  seaport  and  bring  the  meat  to  Frankfort, 
but  before  the  system  had  been  fairly  established  the  interdiction  on 
account  of  alleged  Texas  fever  occurred,  so  that  the  importation  of 
American  cattle  has  been  temporarily  suspended.  Sheep  and  hogs 
come  to  the  Frankfort  market  from  the  neighboring  district  and  from 
North  Germany;  the  foreign  hog  supply  is  nearly  all  from  Austria, 
Denmark,  and  Eussia,  the  whole  number  imported  last  year  from  all 
countries  being  715,770. 

Horses  are  used  generally  here  as  in  the  United  States,  but  the  mule 
is  practically  unknown,  only  38  being  imported  into  Germany  in  1894, 
and  they  were  of  Italian  origin.  During  the  year  1893,  the  last  for 
which  complete  statistics  are  accessible,  there  were  sold  in  the  market 
of  Frankfort  687  carriage  horses,  270  heavy  draft  animals,  and  2,119 
farm  horses,  for  an  aggregate  of  $246,065,  an  average  of  about  $83 ;  but 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  consequence  of  the  severe  drought  of  that  year 
and  the  scarcity  of  forage  hundreds  of  horses  and  other  animals  were 
sacrificed  at  much  less  than  their  real  values. 
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There  were  imported  into  Germany  in  1894,  85,312  liorses,  of  wliich 
19,237  came  from  Belgium,  11,562  from  Denmark,  7,635  from  France, 
1,072  from  Great  Britain,  9,722  from  Holland,  12,311  from  Austria-Hun- 
gary, 22,936  from  Eussia,  and  704  from  Switzerland.  The  whole  num- 
ber was  valued  as  imports  at  64,496,000  marks,  which  would  be  about 
$180  per  head.  Fine  saddle  and  carriage  horses  come  mainly  from 
England,  France,  and  Eussia.  As  a  rule  only  good  horses  are  wanted 
here,  and  there  are  expensive  young  animals  fit  for  street  car  service 
costing  from  $200  to  $250.  Within  the  past  month  there  has  been 
received  a  small  lot  of  18  American  horses,  sent  by  a  New  York  ex- 
porter who  had  purchased  them  in  Buffalo.  Seven  have  thus  far 
been  sold,  the  remainder  are  still  in  possession  of  the  importer.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  export  of  American  horses 
to  Germany,  at  present  prices,  can  not  be  made  profitable,  but  the 
horses  sent  must  be  carefully  selected  and  the  business  skillfriUy 
managed. 

(2)  CEREALS. 

There  is. a  large  consumption  of  wheat  and  rye  in  this  district. 
Bread  and  potatoes  form  the  principal  food  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  working  classes,  in  both  town  and  country.  American  wheat  is 
largely  used  for  admixture  with  German,  Eussian,  Hungarian,  and 
Argentine  wheat  to  produce  the  several  grades  of  flour  required  for 
the  different  kinds  of  bread,  which  range  in  quality  from  fine  white 
bread  and  French  rolls  to  the  black  bread  of  the  peasantry  and  labor- 
ing  people,  which  is  made  of  rye  and  the  coarsest  grade  of  wheat  flour. 
American  wheat  is  much  liked  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  rarely  or  never 
ground  alone.  The  importation  of  flour  is  relatively  limited,  as  the 
tariff  laws  favor  the  importation  of  grain  and  its  manufacture  into 
flour  by  the  German  millers.  Bran,  middlings,  and  all  the  coarser  mill 
products  are  in  great  demand  for  feed. 

There  were  received  at  Frankfort,  by  rail  and  river,  during  1893, 
49,284  tons  of  wheat,  5,008  tons  of  rye,  20,007  tons  of  oats,  39,970  tons 
of  barley,  and  31,552  tons  of  flour  and  other  mill  products.  Prices  of 
these  grains  and  their  products  are  governed  by  the  world's  cereal 
markets,  the  import  duty  being  light  and  the  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion from  seaport  to  the  interior  by  rail  and  river  cheap  and  excellent. 
So  important  has  the  importation  of  bread  stuffs  become  under  the 
existing  treaties  of  commerce  between  Germany  and  the  principal 
grain-growing  countries  that  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  rye  is  no 
longer  profitable  in  this  country,  and  there  is  a  general  and  earnest 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  classes  for  relief  in  the  form  of 
higher  duties  and  a  Government  monopoly  of  cereals.  Corn  is  largely 
used  for  feed  and  other  purposes,  but  not  as  yet  to  any  great  extent 
for  human  food.  Notwithstanding  all  demonstrations  to  the  contrary, 
corn  is  still  believed  by  many  Germans  to  be  unwholesome,  and  they 
prefer  the  coarse,  black  rye  bread  to  the  best  that  can  be  made  from 
corn.    In  the  imperial  import  statistics  corn  is  combined  with  dari 
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(sorghum  seed),  which  is  used  for  distilling  and  for  cattle  feed,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  and  state  precisely  the  imports  of  corn. 
The  total  importations  of  corn  and  dari  were  408,327  tons  in  1891, 
717,310  tons  in  1892,  761,079  tons  in  1893,  and  583,177  tons  in  1894.  Of 
these  amounts  the  United  States  supplied  447,604  tons  in  1892, 268,066 
tons  in  1893,  and  267,111  tons  in  1894,  the  balance  coming  mainly  from 
Eoumania  and  Eussia,  which  latter  country  furnished  to  Germany 
26,938  tons  in  1892,  9,370  tons  in  1893,  and  109,100  tons  in  1894. 

Germany  imported  in  1892  1,296,2*13  tons  of  wheat,  in  1893  703,453 
tons,  and  in  1894  1,153,837  tons,  of  which  the  United  States  furnished 
in  1892  630,213  tons,  in  1893  314,928  tons,  and  in  1894  323,498  tons. 
The  decline  in  the  imports  of  American  wheat  during  the  past  year 
were  due  mainly  to  the  greatly  increased  import  from  the  Argentine 
Republic,  which  supplied  to  Germany  during  the  year  346,245  tons. 
The  annual  requirement  of  foreign  breadstuffs  is  governed  (1)  by  the 
amount  of  the  home-grown  crop  and  (2)  by  the  price,  it  being  notice- 
able that  when  wheat  flour  is  cheap,  as  at  present,  its  consumption  by 
the  laboring  classes  is  greatly  increased  j  when  wheat  flour  is  dear,  they 
are  comi>elled  to  eat  less  bread  and  more  potatoes.  The  following 
table  shows  the  average  wholesale  prices  of  the  different  cereals  in  the 
market  of  Frankfort  during  each  of  the  past  four  years,  the  values 
being  given  per  metric  ton  (2,204.62  pounds) : 


Crop. 


Wheat 

Rve 

Barley 

Corn 

OaU 

Wheat  floar. 
Bye  flour . . . 


1891. 


$53.78 
49. 2G 
41.17 
34.  9R 
37.84 
77.11 
74.49 


1892. 


$45.22 
39.50 
88.31 
28.79 
34.51 
64.97 
63.30 


1803. 


$37. 50 
32.  36 
37.12 
26.41 
37.36 
54.02 
46.17 


1894. 


$34.07 
29.68 
36.35 
27.08 
34  27 
45.79 
41.05 


(3)  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Butter  is  made  more  or  less  generally  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
district,  but  nowhere  in  any  great  quantity.  Cows  are  generally  kept 
in  stables  most  of  the  year,  and  fed  with  freshly  cut  grass,  hay,  oil- 
cake, bran,  and  beets.  The  best  butter  comes  from  the  hill  districts  of 
Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Baden,  and  7,044  tons  were  imported  last 
year,  of  which  3,680  tons  came  from  Austria-Hungary,  and  1,874  tons 
from  Bussia.  It  varies  much  in  quality  and  value,  and  being  mostly 
sold  and  eaten  unsalted,  it  does  not  keep  well  in  warm  weather.  The 
retail  price  in  the  Frankfort  market  at  this  season  ranges  from  23  to  34 
cents  per  pound,  according  to  quality. 

Cheese  is  supplied  chiefly  by  Holland  and  Switzerland.  Of  the  8,817 
tons  of  cheese  imported  to  Germany  last  year,  3,943  tons  came  from 
Switzerland,  3,995  tons  from  Holland,  and  490  tons  from  France.  The 
Swiss  varieties  are  Emmenthaler,  Sohapziger,  Neufchatel,  and  Gruyere. 
France  supplies  the  Eoquefort  and  Gruyere,  and  Holland  the  familiar 
**Pineapple"  and  other  varieties.     Some  Stilton  and  Cheshire  is  imported 
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from  England,  but  American  cheese  is  i>ractically  unknown  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  peasantry  in  this  region  make  two  or  three  varieties  of 
"hand  cheese,"  but  they  are  all  soft  and  rank  in  flavor,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  fragrant  "Limburger,"  are  not  adapted  to  export. 

(4)  MEATS. 

The  following  are  the  current  wholesale  prices  per  100  German 
pounds  (110.231  pounds  avoirdui^ois)  in  the  Frankfort  market  of  the 
various  kinds  of  fresh  meat  in  carcasses,  as  they  come  from  the  munic- 
ipal slaughterhouse,  which  does  all  the  slaughtering  for  the  city  and 
for  private  butchers,  who  are  required  to  submit  their  animals  to 
inspection  and  have  them  killed  under  ofi&cial  supervision: 

Ox  beef,  first  quality percwt..  $15. 23'S$15.70 

Oxbocf,  second  quality : do 13.  23'2)  14.28 

Bull  beef,  first  quality do 12.  ST®  13.09 

Bull  beef,  second  quality do 11. 66'®  12. 13 

Cow  beef,  first  quality do 13.32'®  13.80 

Cow  beef,  second  quality do 10.  Oi®  11. 42 

Veal,  first  quality do 15.  47'2)  16. 66 

Veal,  second  quality do 13.09®  14.28 

Mutton,  first  quality do 14.99-®  15.47 

Mutton,  second  quality do 14. 28'®  14.  75 

Fresh  pork,  first  quality do 12. 37*®  12. 61 

Fresh  pork,  second  quality do 11.  OO*®  12. 61 

Lard per  lb..  .10'®       .12 

Hams do .22 

Canned  meats  are  used  to  some  extent.  They  are  mainly  corned 
beef,  tongues,  and  brawn  from  the  United  States,  and  arc  supplied 
principally  in  this  city  and  neighborhood  by  the  local  agent  of  a  Chi- 
cago packing  house.  Another  highly  successful  American  product 
from  the  same  source  is  salted  beef  in  casks,  prepared  by  a  special 
process  for  this  market,  and  of  which  nearly  7,000  barrels  were  received 
at  Frankfort  last  year  from  Chicago.  The  essential  requisite  for  all 
meat  imports  to  this  country  is  that  they  should  be  only  of  the  best 
quality,  carefully  inspected,  labeled,  and  packed.  Every  defect  is  cer- 
tain to  be  detected  and  used  to  discredit  American  food  products  in  the 
German  market. 

(5)  COTTON. 

There  are  no  cotton  manufactures  of  any  importance  in  the  consular 
district  of  Frankfort.  A  small  factory  at  Oberursel,  near  Homburg, 
makes  sacks  and  other  coarse  goods  from  cotton,  which  is  purchased 
mainly  in  Bremen  and  Liveri)ool.  Bremen  is  the  i)riucipal  cotton  port 
of  Germany,  and  has  a  regularly  organized  cotton  exchange,  which  does 
an  important  business.  The  total  cotton  imports  into  Germany  during 
the  past  five  years  have  been:  In  1890,  250,500  metric  tons;  in  1891, 
250,742  J  in  1892,  240,920;  in  1893,  247,664,  and  in  1894,  277,831  metric 
tons  of  2,204.02  pounds  each. 
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Of  the  total  import  of  raw  cotton  iu  1894,  about  66  per  cent  was  of 
American  origin,  the  other  third  being  derived  mainly  from  the  East 
Indies,  Egypt,  China,  and  Great  Britain.  The  official  statistics  show 
the  average  market  prices  of  raw  cotton  at  Bremen,  calculated  for  each 
of  the  past  three  years,  to  have  been  as  follows  per  100  kilograms, 
equal  to  220.4G2  American  pounds,  viz :  For  1892,  $19.04 ;  for  1893,  $20.94, 
and  for  1894,  $17.22.  The  average  price  of  cotton  at  Frankfort,  where, 
however,  only  limited  sales  were  made,  was  9.4  cents  per  pound  in 
1893,  and  it  is  now  still  lower,  though  definite  statistics  will  not  be 
attainable  until  the  issue  of  the  annual  report  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, which  appears  in  May  for  the  preceding  year. 

Cotton  seed  is  no  longer  imported  on  a  large  scale  to  Germany,  the 
total  receipts  being  only  554  tons  in  1893  and  147  tons. in  1894,  nearly 
all  of  which  in  both  years  was  of  American  origin.  It  has  been  found 
impossible  to  import  a  raw  material  so  bulky  as  cotton  seed  and  manu- 
facture oil  in  competition  with  the  vast  supply  of  excellent  and  cheap 
oil  that  is  offered  from  the  United  States.  There  is,  for  this  reason, 
no  cotton  seed  imported  to  this  district,  the  small  quantity  received  in 
this  country  being  mainly  used  in  the  neighborhood  of  Homburg. 

But  the  importation  of  cotton-seed  oil  is  enormous,  the  total  receipts 
for  the  whole  of  Germany  being  56,728,100  pounds  in  1892,  60,367,019 
pounds  in  1893,  and  64,252,406  pounds  in  1894,  of  which  last  year's 
import,  33,921,298  pounds,  or  something  more  than  half,  came  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  remainder  principally  from  Great  Britain  and 
the  Netherlands.  American  cotton-seed  oil  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  in  the  market,  and  is  largely  used  for  cooking  purposes  and  in 
making  oleomargarine.  Cotton-seed  oil  cake  is  imported  and  used  to 
some  extent  for  feetl,  but  in  the  official  statistics  it  is  combined  with  oil 
cake  made  from  peanuts,  palm  kernels,  and  other  materials,  so  that  the 
exact  import  of  cotton -seed  cake  can  not  be  given.  The  whole  importa- 
tion of  oil  cake  of  all  kinds  in  1894  was  336,570  metric  tons  (742,002,222 
pounds),  a  slight  increase  over  the  receipts  of  the  preceding  year. 

(6)  TOBACCO. 

Germany  imports  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  large  quantities  for 
mixing  with  the  native  leaf  in  the  manufacture  of  smoking  tobacco, 
snuff,  and  cigars.  The  tobacco  manufactures  of  this  consular  district 
are  not  important,  the  principal  industries  of  that  class  being  located 
in  North  Germany  and  at  Strasburg,  Mayence,  and  Mannheim.  The 
total  imports  of  raw  leaf  in  1894  were  48,710  tons,  of  which  8,782  tons 
came  from  the  United  States,  12,621  tons  from  Brazil,  9,032  tons  from  non- 
designated  sources  via  Holland,  7,725  tons  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
direct,  459  tons  from  Turkey,  889  tons  from  Cuba,  and  the  remainder 
from  Mexico,  China,  and  Venezuela.  The  average  price  of  tobacco ' 
leaf  on  the  Frankfort  market  in  1893  was  9.5  cents  per  pound,  but  the 
rates  here  are  controlled  by  the  market  at  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  where 
they  averaged,  in  1894,  $12.40  per  centner  (220.46  pounds)  for  Kentucky 
common,  $15.63  lor  Brazilian  second,  and  13.63  for  Virginia  stems. 
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American  cigarettes  are  steadily  growing  in  favor  here,  the  imports 
of  last  year  amounting  to  about  9  tons,  out  of  a  total  ot  143  tons 
imported  from  all  countries,  principally  Bussia  and  Egypt.  Only  27 
tons  of  cliewing  tobacco  came  into  Germany  last  year,  and  most  of  it 
was  from  Denmark.  Fine  brands  of  smoking  toba<5co  are  received  in 
limited  quantities  from  the  United  States,  but  in  general  the  tariff 
favors  the  importation  of  raw  leaf  and  its  manufacture  in  this  country, 
80  that  such  smoking  tobacco  as  is  imported  is  of  fine  aild  expensive 
brands  or  of  a  low  grade,  the  latter  of  which  comes  mainly  from  Brazil. 
The  Germans  are  inveterate  smokers;  all  kinds  of  smoking  tobacco, 
cigars,  and  cigarettes  are  abundant  and  cheap,  and  the  consumption  is 
enormous.  American  tobacco  is  generally  considered  too  strong  for 
local  taste  unless  mixed  with  other  varieties. 

(7)  FRUITS. 

The  local  consumption  of  fruits  is  considerable,  though  relatively 
much  less  than  in  the  United  States.  Apples,  pears,  plums  of  several 
kinds,  cherries,  currants,  and  strawberries  grow  abundantly  all  through 
South  Germany.  Peaches  and  apricots  are  grown  to  some  extent,  but 
by  reason  of  the  cool  climate,  native  apples  and  peaches  are  quite  infe- 
rior in  flavor  to  those  of  the  United  States.  The  best  apples  sold  here 
come  from  the  Tyrol,  and  cost  from  $7  to  $7.50  per  hundredweight. 
Italian  apples  are  also  imported,  and  are  worth  in  the  autumn  season 
$3  to  $4,  and  German  apples  $1.60  to  $5,  per  hundredweight,  according 
to  the  supply  and  time  of  year.  Oranges  and  lemons  come  from  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Algeria,  and  cost  $2.15  to  $2.50  per  box.  Italian  grapes 
are  imported  as  a  luxury,  and  are  retailed  at  15  to  20  cents  per  pound. 

Dried  prunes  are  utilized  largely  in  Germany,  and  are  retailed  at 
from  5  to  6  cents  per  pound,  but  they  are  generally  of  ordinary  quality 
and  seem  to  be  inferior  to  those  from  California  and  Oregon,  which  have 
been  a  revelation  to  dealers  and  consumers  in  this  country.  It  would 
seem  that  with  proper  effort  the  already  considerable  import  of  Amer- 
ican dried  and  preserved  fruits  into  Germany  might  be  increased. 
American  dried  pears,  apples,  and  apricots,  as  well  as  canned  fruits  of 
various  kinds,  are  for  sale  at  the  best  grocery  stores  in  most  large 
cities,  and  although  naturally  somewhat  more  costly  than  the  native 
products,  their  superiority  is  so  marked  that  they  are  preferred  by  all 
who  can  afford  them\  The  only  complaint  that  has  been  made  appears 
to  be  that  American  pears  and  apples  are  dried  in  zinc  trays  and 
absorb  from  contact  with  the  metal  sufficient  oxide  or  acetate  of  zinc 
to  render  them  un\^holesome.  How  far  this  may  be  true  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  the  fact  that  such  objection  has  been  raised  and 
made  the  subject  of  official  inquiry  would  naturally  suggest  that  trays 
for  drying  fruits  intended  for  .export  may  as  well .  be  made  of  some 
other  material  than  zinc.  ! 

^This  statement  is  answered  on  page  20  of  this  bulletin. 
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The  experiment  of  importing  American  fresh  apples  has  been  tried 
in  Frankfort,  and  they  met  with  great  favor,  but  the  long  sea  voyage 
and  transshipment  to  the  interior  induces  so  much  decay  as  to  destroy 
the  profit  of  the  enterprise.  A  few  are  received  usually  as  presents 
from  friends  in  the  United  States,  and  they  are  considered  a  prime 
luxury. 

(8)  WINES  AND  LIQUORS. 

There  is  a  very  large  consumption  of  wine,  beer,  and  cider  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  wines  are  mainly  grown  in  the  valleys  of  the  Bhine  and 
Moselle,  and  generally  throughout  Baden,  Wurtemberg  and  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  They  vary  in  cost  from  15  cents  per  liter  (1.0567  quarts)  to 
$5  and  even  $10  per  bottle  for  the  rare  vintages  of  the  Eheingau. 
French  clarets  and  champagnes  are  imported  to  some  extent,  but  much 
less  than  formerly,  and  cost  about  the  same  here  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  importation  of  American  wines  is  slowly  increasing,  and 
amounted  in  1894  to  14,320  gallons,  most  of  which  was  used  for  mixing 
with  native  vintages.  In  years  of  small  or  poor  vintage  there  might 
be  a  substantial  increase  in  thense  of  American  wines  for  this  purpose, 
but  Germans  generally  find  the  flavor  of  our  wines  too  high  and  "foxy" 
to  be  drunk  in  their  original  purity. 

Of  late  years  considerable  effort  has  been  made  to  introduce  Italian 
wines,  but  with  only  moderate  success,  the  trouble  being  that  they  are 
generally  so  unskillfully  made  that  they  do  nob  improve  with  age,  as 
they  should  do,  and  do  not  bear  well  transportation  to  a  colder  climate. 
The  best  brandy  comes  from  France,  but  large  quantities  of  the  infe- 
rior grades  are  made  in  Germany,  and  so-called  "cognac"  may  be 
bought  at  retail  for  any  price  from  50  cents  to  $3  per  quart. 

Beer  is  the  universal  drink  of  the  people,  and  it  is  of  uniformly 
excellent  quality.  It  is  brewed  in  great  quantities  here,  and  is  also 
brought  from  Munich  and  from  Pilsen,  in  Bohemia,  Frankfort  beer 
retails  for  3  cents  and  Munich  and  Pilsener  beer  for  from  G  to  7  cents 
per  glass,  containing  about  a  quart. 

(9)  SEEDS. 

Clover  seed  is  grown  more  or  less  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  but  the 
supply  is  mostly  imported.  Of  the  23,346  tons  imported  last  year  for 
^11  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  furnished  10,414  tons  and  the  United 
States  5,038  tons;  the  remainder  came  from  Eussia,  France,  and  Italy. 
The  price  varies  much  from  season  to  season,  but  is  now  $30  per  100 
kilograms,  which  would  be  about  14J  cents  per  pound.  American 
clover  seed  is  generally  considered  the  best  that  can  be  obtained. 

Timothy  seed  also  is  imported,  but  it  is  not  largely  used  in  this 
region,  where  comparatively  little  hay  is  grown.  The  total  import  in 
1894  was  7,337  tons,  of  which  1,145  tons  came  from  the  United  States, 
3,586  tons  from  Great  Britain,  584  tons  from  Eussia,  about  the  same 
quantity  from  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  remainder  from  Italy,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  and  Denmark. 
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Flaxseed  is  also  but  little  grown,  in  this  region,  but  it  is  largely  used 

by  the  German  oil  mills,  which  are  associated  in  a  powerful  syndicate, 

which  controls  the  output  and  prices  of  all  seed  oils,  and  is  managed 

with  great  skill  and  economy.    The  total  imports  of  flaxseed  last  year 

amounted  to  183,720  tons,  of  whicli   70,774  tons  came  from  Russia, 

08,090  tons  from  the  British  East  Indies,  16,110  tons  from  Holland, 

13,731  tons  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  only  895  tons  from  the 

United  States. 

remarks. 

Finally,  it  remains  to  be  said  in  reference  to  all  agricultural  imports 
to  Germany  that  this  subject  is  now  more  than  ever  before  the  theme 
of  public  discussion  and  proposed  legislation.  In  the  growing  of 
cereals  the  German  farmers  are  no  longer  able  to  withstand  the  com- 
petition of  newer  and  more  fertile  countries,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the 
sugar  beet  is  now  the  only  crop  that  can  be  relied  on  in  this  country  to 
yield  the  farmer  a  profit.  But  not  all  lands  are  adapted  to  beet  culture, 
and  if  they  were,  the  production  of  sugar  is  now  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  and  prices  are  disastrously  low. 

These  conditions  have  divided  the  people  of  Germany  into  two  oppos- 
ing parties,  viz,  the  agriculturists  and  landowners,  who  insist  that 
higher  duties  shall  be  levied  on  imported  farm  products  and  that  the 
commercial  treaties  which  favor  such  imports  shall  be  annulled,  and  on 
the  other  side  the  mercantile  and  industrial  classes,  who  maintain  that 
Germany  has  become  an  industrial  rather  than  an  agricultural  nation, 
and  that  low  duties,  cheap  food,  and  commercial  reciprocity  are  essen- 
tial to  the  general  welfare.  To  the  latter  class  all  imports  that  help  to 
cheapen  the  cost  of  food  are  welcome  j  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  Germans  are  a  patriotic  and  commercially  aggressive  people,  that 
there  is  a  general  recognition  of  the  serious  conditions  which  now  con- 
front'the  farmers,  and  that  as  a  result  of  this,  home-grown  products  of 
every  kind  will  be  preferred  unless  the  imported  article  is  either  cheaper 
or  better,  or  both. 


COLOGNE. 

{Keport  of  Mr.  William  D.  Warner j  consul  at  Cologne,  Germany.) 

[Cologne  (Koln)  ia  the  capital  of  Khenlsh  Prussia  and  the  sixth  city  in  popalation 
in  the  German  Empire.  It  is  one  of  many  European  cities  of  high  antiquity  that 
have  attained  great  commercial  importance  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  has  a  large  trade  with  other  x)ort8on  the  Rhine  in  grain  and 
wine,  as  well  as  in  the  products  of  its  highly  diversified  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, which  include  sugar,  tobacco,  carpets,  leather,  soap,  pianos,  machinery, 
textile  fabrics,  chemicals,  can  de  cologne,  and  many  other  commodities.  Popu- 
lation in  1815,  47,000;  in  1871,  129,233 j  in  1880,  144,772;  in  1890,  281,681.] 

The  city  of  Cologne,  with  its  313,400  inhabitants  (L>95)  and  its  location 
as  regards  some  of  the  leading  industries  of  Germany,  is  necessarily  a 
large  consumer  of  nearly  all  the  articles  named  in  your  circular  of 
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December  24, 1894.  The  statistics  of  consumption  are,  however,  very 
incomplete,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  anything  like  exact  estimates. 
This  part  of  Germany  is  dependent  on  importation  for  its  supply  of 
only  a  few  of  the  articles  mentioned,  wheat,  rye,  and  barley  standing 
first  among  them.  As  to  wheat  and  rye,  the  extent  of  the  Empire's 
dependence  on  importations  varies  with  the  yield  of  her  own  crops. 
Even  in  the  best  years,  however,  Germany  can  not  supply  her  own 
requirements. 

CEREALS. 

Eussia,  Austria-Hungary,  the  southern  Donau  (Danube)  countries, 
the  United  States,  and  the  Argentine  Republic  share  in  the  exportation 
of  wheat  and  rye  to  Germany,  the  proportions  being  regulated  by  the 
prices.  • 

In  the  ten  years  from  1883  to  1892  Germany  imported  annually 
652,017  tons  of  wheat,  of  which  289,441  tons  were  furnished  by  Russia, 
and  769,581  tons  of  rye,  of  which  506,263  tons  were  furnished  by  Russia. 
Owing  to  the  tariff  war  between  Germany  and  Russia  in  1893,  thei'o 
were  only  21,636  tons  of  wheat  and  95,920  tons  of  rye  imported  from 
Russia  in  that  year. 

The  grain  trade  of  Cologne  is  somewhat  considerable.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  there  were  received  at  this  port 
by  waterway  in  1893  22,448  tons  of  wheat,  5,547  tons  of  rye,  and  12,565 
tons  of  barley.  The  duty  on  flour  being  higher  than  that  on  grain,  the 
German  millers  can  make  flour  from  foreign  gtain  cheaper  than  it  can 
be  delivered  by  foreign  firms.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  import  into 
Germany  the  finer  quality  of  American  flour,  but  apparently  with  little 
success. 

The  average  prices  of  grain  in  Cologne  in  1894  were  as  follows: 
AVheat,  $33.46  per  ton ^  (91.1  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds);  rye,  $30.24 
per  ton  (76.8  cents  per  l3ushel  of  56  pounds),  and  oats,  $33.37  per  ton 
(48.4  cents  per  bushel  of  32  pounds).  Wheat  flour  containing  70  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  the  wheat  averaged  $4.58  per  100  kilograms 
(220.462  pounds). 

LARD. 

For  lard  Germany  is  dependent  upon  importation,  which  is  almost 
exclusively  from  the  United  States.*  I  am  told  that  the  fact  that  many 
firms,  both  German  and  foreign,  have  sold  inferior  qualities  of  com- 
pounded lard  for  pure  hog  lard  has  stirred  up  a  certain  amount  of  feel- 
ing against  American  lard.  This  is  done  more  by  side  dealers  than  by 
importers.  The  health  officials  having  to  a  large  extent  succeeded  in 
suppressing  this  particular  form  of  fraudulent  trading,  pure  lard  finds 
a  larger  field.    American  firms  should  take  the  greatest  care  to  supply 

'Metric  ton  of  2,204.62  pounds  avoirdupois. 

»In  the  year  1S94  there  were  imported  from  the  XTnited  States  into  Germany  72,019 
tons  of  lard/  lanolin,  etc. 
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onl>  the  quality  that  is  required  by  the  cousumer,  and  the  color  should 
be  snow-white.  The  lard  supplied  by  the  local  butchers  is  preferred  to 
foreign  lard  and  commands  higher  prices. 

BUTTER. 

Artificial  butter  is  imported  into  Germany  only  in  very  small  quan- 
tities, as  the  German  factories  supply  the  entire  demand,  and  their 
product  is  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  the  foreign  could  be  sold  at.  owing 
to  the  high  import  duty  in  force.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  raw  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  butter  are  almost  exclusively 
imported  from  the  United  States.  In  this  city  there  are  two  margarin 
factories,  with  a  productive  capacity  of  33,000  pounds  per  day. 

MBUT   PRODUCTS. 

Meat  and  meat  products  are  imported  only  when  they  are  considera- 
bly cheaper  than  those  of  this  country,  and  the  cheaper  they  are  the 
larger  is  the  consumption.  The  German  laboring  people,  who  can  afford 
to  eat  meat  but  very  sparingly,  buy  foreign  meat  when  it  is  cheap,  but 
the  better  classes  avoid  it  almost  entirely.  The  latter  seem  to  have  an 
aversion  to  foreign  hog  products,  and  consider  the  home  product  fresher 
and  better.  American  hog  meat  is  fatter  than  the  German  and  there- 
fore not  so  highly  esteemed. 

Last  year  there  were  some  importations  of  frozen  meat  from  Austra- 
lia, but  the  quality  was  not  good,  and  in  most  cities  its  consumption 
was  prohibited  on  sanitary  grounds. 

\^  According  to  the  figures  published  by  the  imperial  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics there  were  imported  into  Germany  from  the  United  States,  in 
1893,  7,768  tons,  and  in  1894  14,226  tons  of  meat  products.  As  the 
]trices,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  are  more  or  less  fluctuating,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  exact  figures,  but  the  cheaper  the  article  the  larger 
the  consumption,  and  the  higher  the  piice  the  smaller  the  demand. 
The  following  figures  show  the  average  prices  of  meat  products  in  the 
city  of  Cologne  per  kilogram  (2.2  pounds)  during  a  series  of  years: 


Year. 

Beef. 

Veal. 

Pork. 

Mutton. 

1800     

Centg. 
35.2 
33.8 
33.1 
31.0 

Cents. 
31.4 
31.6 
30.2 

ac.6 

Cents. 
33.3 
33.3 
34.7 
33.3 

Cents. 
32.4 

1891 

31.2 

1892 

30.2 

1893 

26.0 

TOBACCO. 

Germany  is  largely  dependent  on  importations  for  her  supply  of 
tobacco.  In  1893-94  the  production  of  tobacco  in  Germany  amounted 
to  32,055  tons,  valued  at  $6,280,138.    The  importation  in  1894  amounted 

'The  import  duty  on  margarin  butter  is  16  marks  ($3.81)  per  100  kilograms 
(220.462  pounds),  and  the  wholesale  price  here  is  from  11.8  to  13  cents  per  pound. 
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to  48,701  tons  of  leaf  tobacco  and  2,267  tons  of  tobacco  stems.  The 
importations  come  chiefly  from  Brazil,  the  United  States,  Holland,  and, 
the  Dutch  East  Indies.  The  first-named. country  furnished  12,621  tons, 
the  United  States  8,782  tons  of  leaf  tobacco  and  2,246  tons  of  tobacco 
stems,  Holland  9,032  tons,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  7,725  tons. 

FRUITS. 

Fresh  fruits  are  imported  into  this  district  only  in  very  small  quan- 
tities. 

Dried  apple  slices  ("evaporated  apples")  have  been  imported  from 
the  United  States  in  large  quantities,  but  recently  the  health  officers 
have  discovered  that  they  contain  more  or  less  zinc  and  their  sale  is 
now  prohibited.  It  is  said  that  the  apples  are  dried  on  zinc  frames 
instead  of  on  wooden  racks,  as  is  done  here ;  hence  the  presence  of  zinc, 
which  is  held  to  be  injurious  to  health.  If  American  firms  wish  to  hold 
on  to  this  important  trade  they  will  have  to  see  to  it  that  their  product 
is  entirely  free  from  zinc,  as  the  merest  trace  of  this  metal  will  act  as  a 
bar  to  its  sale.  For  further  information  on  this  subject  see  my  reports 
to  the  Department  of  State,  February  9  and  11,  1895. 

RAW   COTTON. 

There  is  but  one  cotton  mill  in  operation  in  this  city,  and  it  has  60^ 
power  looms.  In  1893  its  production  amounted  to  3,626,785  pounds  of 
yam  and  73,622  pieces  of  cotton  cloth.  Germany  is  dependent  entirely 
on  importation  for  her  supply  of  cotton,  which  is  furnished  chiefly  by 
the  United  States.  In  1894  the  Empire  imported  183,932  tons  of  raw 
cotton  from  the  United  States,  11,923  tons  from  Egypt,  and  60,462 
tons  from  British  India.  To  refer  again  to  cotton-seed  oil,  I  have  just 
had  a  lengthy  conversation  with  a  large  manufacturer  of  niargarin 
butter  in  this  city,  and  he  informs  me  that  the  bill  now  before  the 
Government  to  raise  the  duty  on  refined  cotton-seed  oil  from  4  marks 
(95.2  cents)  to  10  marks  ($2.38)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds) 
is  almost  certain  to  pass.  Looking  to  that  probability  a  proposition 
has  been  made  to  leave  unaltered  the  existing  duty  of  4  marks  (95.2 
cents)  on  the  raw  oil  and  require  the  refining  to  be  done  here.  The 
American  refined  oil  is  better  than  the  German,  because  the  seed  is 
pressed  and  the  oil  refined  on  the  spot,  whereas  the  seed  deteriorates 
in  quality  from  long  transportation.  Hence  the  oil  refined  in  England 
from  imported  seed  is  said  to  be  of  inferior  quality. 

With  refere/ice  to  the  extension  of  the  trade  in  American  food  prod- 
ucts in  Germuiy,  it  seems  advisable  that  American  firms  should 
endeavor  to  p  ace  themselves  in  more  direct  connection  with  houses 
and  agents  at  points  in  the  interior  and  not  depend  entirely  ^n  agents 
at  the  seaport  towns  for  the  introduction  and  sale  of  their  goods.  In 
this  way  our  merchants  would  be  brought  into  more  direct  relatio?^ 
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with  the  foreign  merchants,  and  the  latter  would  soon  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  requirements  of  the  trade. 

Goods  should  be  packed  with  great  care  so  as.  to  protect  them  from 
exposure  on  their  long  journey. 


CREFELD. 

{Beport  of  Mr.  Carl  Bailey  Hurst,  consul  at  Crefeld,  Germany.) 

[Crefeld  (Krefcld)  is  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  12  miles  northwest  of  Dussoldorf 
and  only  16  miles  in  a  direct  liuo  from  tho  Dutch  frontier.  It  is  the  principal 
town  in  Prussia  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods,  velvets,  and  ribbons,  its 
mauufactorios  of  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen  fabrics,  and  also  of  lace,  hosiery, 
soap,  leather,  paper,  tobacco,  and  oilcloths,  together  with  its  potteries  and  dis- 
tilleries, also  give  employment  to  a  largo  number  of  people.  An  interesting  fea- 
ture of  Crefeld  is  its  highly  cultivated  and  productive  gardens,  some  2,000  in 
number.     Population  of  the  town  in  1880,  73,872;  in  1890,  105,376.] 

There  is  no  general  distributing  market  in  this  district.  The  sup- 
plies for  each  city  and  town  are  obtained  generally  from  tho  surround- 
ing country  and  from  the  principal  points  of  distribution  in  northern 
Germany,  especially  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  The  i)roducts  sold  here 
are,  as  a  rule,  for  local  consumi)tion,  but  information  regarding  their 
particular  origin  and  general  wholesale  prices  can  not  in  most  cases 
be  obtained. 

ANIMALS. 

• 
Cattle, — A  large  proportion  of  the  cattle  in  this  district  come  from 
Schleswig-Holstein,  and  much  dependence  is  placed  upon  that  source  of 
supply,  which  seems  to  be  inadequate  to  the  recjuirements  of  the  peo- 
ple. An  extract  from  a  recent  petition  of  the  local  agricultural  society, 
addressed  to  the  Prussian  minister  of  agriculture,  as  i)rinted  in  the 
Crefeld  Zeitung,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  views  of  the  farmers  regard- 
ing the  i)rohibition  of  cattle  from  Holland.  Some  of  the  arguments 
advanced  may  interest  American  dealers. 

It  is  surely  in  tho  interest  of  the  country  and  of  the  farmer  [reads  this  petition], 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  entire  population,  that  the  frontier  of  Holland  be  reopened 
for  tho  importation  of  cattle  and  allowed  to  remain  open.  Wo  agree  that  there  can 
not  bo  any  objection  to  tho  closing  of  the  frontier  while  under  veterinary  control 
if  it  is  necessary  for  tho  protection  of  our  inland  cattle,  but  we  have  observed  that 
tho  health  of  our  animals  has  been  better  with  the  frontier  open  than  during  the 
time  of  prohibition.  We  recognize  the  high  economic  importance  of  cattle  breed- 
ing and  should  prefer  to  have  tho  large  amount  of  money  spent  for  such  purpose 
remain  in  this  country.  If  tho  jirohibition  applies  to  milch  cows,  it  should  also  be 
extended  to  fat  cattle  for  butchers'  meat  and  also  to  milk  products.  If  for  general 
economic  reasons  the  importation  of  milch  cows  be  not  allowed,  regard  should  be 
bad  to  tho  fact  that  the  constant  changing:  of  the  regulatious  respecting  the  impor- 
tation of  cattle  creates  conditions  which  every  farmer  wishes  to  avoid.  When  the 
frontier  is  suddenly  closed,  the  (German)  farmers  who  deal  in  milk  find  it  difficult 
to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  milch  cows  to  produce  the  milk  required  by  their 
customers. 
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The  petition  goes  on  to  explain  that  in  such  a  case  the  farmer  finds 
his  business  lessened  and  he  must  give  up  the  sale  of  milk  or  the  manu- 
facture of  butter  or  cheese,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  cither  send  his 
cattle  to  market  or  engage  in  the  cattle-raisiug  business.  If  he  does 
the  latter,  increased  capital  is  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  breeding 
cattle  and  for  further  imx)rovements  in  his  accommodations  for  the 
same.  Then,  when  this  plan  is  in  operation,  the  frontier  may  be 
/•eopcned  on  short  notice  and  the  farmer's  investment  becomes  a  failure, 
involving  a  loss  of  at  least  30  per  cent.  This  possibility  deters  the 
average  farmer  from  engaging  in  the  business  of  cattle  raising.  The 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese  business  is  equally  uncertain,  save  that  it  does 
not  involve  the  loss  of  invested  capital. 

We  are  going  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  cattle-breeding  farmers  [continnes  the 
report],  and  propose  a  duty  of  30  marks  ($7.14)  on  every  head  of  cattle,  when  the 
frontier  of  Holland  is  opened  for  cattle  import.  The  present  situation  being  very 
serious,  however,  we  request  the  reopening  of  the  frontier  at  once,  but  ask  for  not 
more  than  six  months'  importation  of  cattle  within  the  first  three  years.  During 
this  period  of  transition  oar  farmers  would  be  able  to  undertake  the  breeding  of 
cattle,  if -necessary.     We  solicit  also  a  duty  on  milk  and  milk  products. 

Although  this  petition  has  no  reference  to  American  cattle,  I  con- 
sider that  it  has  some  bearing  on  the  subject,  as  illustrating  the  views 
of  agriculturists  in  this  section. 

Horses. — As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  horses  used  here  come 
wholly  from  the  Continent,  Eussia  and  Belgium  supplying  the  greatest 
number. 

Sheep. — There  are  no  importations  of  sheep,  the  surrounding  country 
being  the  sole  source  of  supply. 

Mules. — !N^ot  used  here  at  all. 

CEREALS. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations,  being  the  average  prices  for 
January,  1895.  The  sources  of  these  products  are  not  given  nor  the 
amounts  consumed : 

Wheat— Good  quality,  per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds),  13.50 
marks  ($3.21);  middliugj  per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds),  12.50 
marks  ($2,975). 

Corn. — No  corn  is  grown  here  except  a  stunted  variety,  which  is  said 
to  come  from  Turkey.  Even  that  is  grown  only  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties, and  is  used  altogether  for  fodder,  as  it  never  comes  to  maturity. 

Oats.— Goodj  per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds),  14  marks  ($3.33). 

Middling,  per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds),  11  marks  ($2,618). 

Barley.— Goodj per  100 kilograms (220.462 pounds),  9.50 marks ($2,261). 

Flonr. — Eye,  good,  i>er  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds),  24  marks 
($5,712).  Wheat,  good,  per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds),  22  marks 
($5,236). 
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MEATS. 

Fresh  meats. — Sanitary  inspection  of  all  cattle  slaughtered  for  con- 
sumption is  required.  The  latest  prices  quoted  for  beef  at  the  public 
slaughterhouse  are  as  follows,  per  50  kilograms  (110.231  pounds): 
First  quality,  60  to  62  marks  ($14.28  to  $14,756);  second  quality,  68  to 
60  marks  ($13,804  to  $14.28);  third  quality,  56  to  58  marks  ($13,328  to 
$13,804).  The  qualities  as  judged  by  the  inspector  depend  upon  the 
age  and  condition  of  the  animals.  * 

Canned  meats. — Canned  corned  beef  from  Chicago,  in  5  pound  cans, 
is  much  in  favor  here.  It  is  not  imported  direct,  nor  can  the  consump- 
tion of  it  be  readily  estimated.  I  have  not  found  any  other  canned 
meats  on  sale.  Regarding  the  importations  of  canned  pork  from 
America,  the  following  notice  was  issued  by  the  Crefeld  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  December  10,  1894,  and  printed  in  the  daily  papers: 
"  Notice  is  hereby  given  that  canned  American  pork  will  not  be  allowed 
entry  unless  accompanied  by  the  prescribed  inspection  certificates." 
It  would  seem  that  this  measure  was  unnecessarily  stringent,  canned 
pork  being  thoroughly  boiled  and  often  pickled. 

Hams  and  bacon. — American  hams  and  bacon  are  sold  here  and  are 
quite  popular,  especially  with  the  working  classes,  the  difference  in 
price  between  the  American  and  native  products  inclining  the  people 
favorably  toward  the  former.  The  price  varies,  but  in  many  cases  it 
is  as  much  as  20  pfennige  (4.76  cents)  in  favor  of  the  American. 

cotton. 

Raw  cotton. — Xo  raw  cotton  is  imported  direct  to  this  district,  all  the 
cotton  used  here  in  tke  manufacture  of  silks  and  velvets  being  brought 
from  England  duly  spun  and  ready  for  the  loom,  except  for  dyeing. 

Cotton  seed  and  the  manufacture  thereof. — So  far  as  I  can  discover, 
there  is  no  local  consumption  of  cotton  seed  or  its  products,  and 
although  many  of  the  manufactures  or  compounds  of  cotton  seed  might 
be  used  with  advantage,  there  is  no  general  knowledge  of  their  value. 

tobacco 

Manufactured  and  unmanufactured. — The  tobacco  used  here  comes, 
as  a  rule,  from  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  although  a  small  quantity  is 
imported  from  England.  No  tobacco  comes  direct  from  the  country 
where  it  is  grown,  and  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  unmanufactured 
tobacco  whatever  being  received  here.  The  cigars  sold  here  vary  from 
5  pfennige  (1.19  cents)  to  50  pfennige  (11.9  cents)  each,  though  the  latter 
are  in  no  great  demand.  The  5-pfennige  cigar  compares  well  with  the 
5-cent  cigar  of  the  tobacco-growing  Southern  States,  while  the  20-pfen- 
nig  cigar  (4.76  cents)  is  as  good  as  can  be  bought  in  the  United  States 
for  12  or  15  cents.  These  cigars  are  mostly  manufactured  in  Hamburg, 
of  Havana,  African,  or  Manila  leaf.    The  principal  supply  of  tobacco 
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leaf  comes  from  tlie  German  colonies  in  Africa  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  Mexico  and  Brazil  also  send  some^  but  1  have  not  seen  any 
from  the  United  States.  The  cigars  made  from  Havana,  Mexican,  and 
Brazilian  leaf  are  termed  "American." 

FRUITS. 

Freshy  dried^  and  canned  fruiU. — In  this  productive  fruit-growing 
region  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  importation  of  any  save  tropical 
fruits,  and  for  these  there  is  no  great  demand.  Some  fine  apples  and 
table  grapes  are  sold  as  Californian,  but  they  do  not  come  direct,  and 
the  consumption  is  very  limited.  Dried  fruits — ^prunes  and  raisins  from 
California — are  also  sold  in  small  quantities,  as  are  canned  fruits  from 
various  portions  of  the  United  States.  As,  however,  they  are  all 
received  from  certain  important  distributing  centers,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  detailed  report  either  as  to  prices  or  consumption. 

LIQUORS. 

WineSy  hrandieSy  beer. — There  are  no  importations  of  wines,  brandies^ 
or  beers  from  the  United  States  for  consumption  here. 


HANOVER. 

{Report  of  Mr,  A.  M,  Simon,  vice  and  deputy  consul  at  Hanover,  Germany,) 

[This  city,  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  Province  of  Hanover  (until  1866  an  independ- 
ent kingdom),  is  situated  107  miles  south  of  Hamburg  and  157  miles  west  of  Ber- 
lin. It  is  the  seat  of  many  important  branches  of  manufacturing  industry, 
having  large  cotton  mills,  iron  foundries,  machine  works,  chemical  works,^ 
tol>acco  and  cigar  factories,  breweries,  and  distilleries.  Population,  in  1890^ 
including  suburbs  since  incorporated  with  it,  174,465.] 

ANIMALS. 

(a)  Cattle  have  never  been  imported  directly  from  the  United  States 
to  this  city.  Last  summer^  however,  there  were  some  shipments  of  live 
cattle  to  Hamburg  and  Bremerhaven  from  American  ports.  The  ani- 
mals were  killed  at  the  port  of  entry  and  their  carcasses  were  sent  here. 
The  meat  was  generally  good  and  no  adverse  criticism  was  heard.  It 
was  sold  at  an  average  price  of  14  cents  per  pound. 

There  have  been  no  importations  of  horses,  sheep,  or  mules. 

OEBEALS. 

American  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  flour,  and  meal  are  all  highly 
valued  here,  although  none  of  them  could  be  profitably  imported  to  thia 
consular  district  last  year,  our  own  harvests  having  been  exceedingly 
rich. 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

American  butter  is  imported  by  Hamburg  and  Bremen  firms.  It  is 
of  ordinary  quality  and  is  used  only  by  bakers  and  for  cooking  pur- 
poses. Finland  furnishes  us  with  a  larger  quantity  and  a  better  quality 
of  butter,  it  being  richer  in  fat.  American  butter  now  brings  in  this 
market  from  14  to  15  cents  per  pound. 

MEATS. 

(a)  IsTot  long  ago  the  experiment  was  made  of  importing  American 
fresh  meats  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen  in  vessels  fitted  up  with  refriger- 
ating apparatus.  The  public  took  well  to  them.  The  prices  realized 
were  from  11  to  12  cents  per  pound  at  retail.  More  recently  large 
quantities  of  frozen  Australian  meats  have  been  put  upon  our  market 
at  the  rate  of  about  9  cents  per  pound,  but  they  are  found  to  bo  of  so 
inferior  a  quality  that  the  demand  is  confined  to  the  poorer  classes. 

American  corned  pork  and  beef  are  imported  here  and  are  of  good 
quality.  Two  Chicago  packing  houses  appear  to  have  the  bulk  of  the 
trade. 

(b)  Canned  meats  of  American  brands  are  used  here  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Corned  beef,  in  large  boxes,  is  sold  here,  duty  paid,  at  11  to  12 
cents  per  pound;  roast  and  boiled  beef  are  sold  at  from  10  to  12  cents. 
Australian  roast  and  boiled  beef  are  preferred  to  American.  They 
are  sold  at  from  11  to  12  cents  per  pound.  I  have  been  told  that  in  the 
United  States  the  best  pieces  are  corned,  the  inferior  pieces  being  dis- 
posed of  as  roast  or  boiled,  while  in  Australia  no  such  distinction  is 
made. 

(c-d)  American  ham  and  smoked  bacon  are  sold  here  more  or  less 
largely  by  the  Hamburg  and  Bremen  agents  of  American  firms,  ham 
at  about  IS  and  bacon  at  14  cents  per  pound.  The  quality  of  both  has 
improved  within  the  last  two  years,  the  German  mode  of  cutting  up 
having  been  adopted  by  American  packers.  The  general  opinion 
among  our  people  is  that  the  governmental  inspection  on  the  Ameri- 
can side,  as  i)rotective  against  trichinje,  is  not  sufficiently  strict.  Many 
cases  of  the  disease  have  been  detected  in  goods  that  had  passed 
American  inspection.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  ham  and 
bacon  are  largely  eaten  among  us  in  a  raw  state. 

(e)  Lard  is  imported  in  large  quantities,  selling  at  about  10  cents  per 
pound.  Complaint  is  made  that  it  is  to  a  very  large  extent  heavily 
adulterated  with  cotton  seed  oil. 

(/)  Only  small  quantities  of  American  oleomargarine  are  imjiorted 
directly,  parties  preferring  to  make  their  purchases  of  dealers  in  Rot- 
terdam and  Amsterdam,  the  slightly  advanced  cost  finding  its  com- 
pensation in  the  assurance  that  the  goods  delivered  will  corresiwnd  to 
samples  made  the  basis  of  purchase.  Eleven  to  12  cents  per  pound  is 
about  the  average  market  price. 
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COTTON. 

(a)  We  have  a  large  cotton  mill,  the  "  Hannoverische  BaumwoUen- 
Spinnerei  and  Weberei,''  whicli  consumes  a  large  amount  of  cotton.  It 
procures  its  supplies  mainly  from  Liverpool  or  our  continental  ports, 
but  to  some  extent  also  it  imports  directly  from  the  United  States, 
The  prices  are  of  course  too  fluctuating  to  be  given. 

(b)  There  is  no  trade  in  cotton  seed  in  this  district. 

(c)  American  cotton-seed  oil  is  brought  here  chiefly  from  Arms  at  the 
seaports.    The  price  may  be  stated  at  4  cents  per  pound. 

(d)  Oil  cake  is  imported  directly  from  the  United  States  by  one  firm 
in  this  district,  it  being  ground  by  them  into  meal.  It  sells  at  about 
11  a  hundredweight. 

(e)  An  American  substitute  for  lard  has  been  experimentally  intro- 
duced into  this  market,  but  with  no  success,  the  German  palate  revolt- 
ing at  its  taste.  So  far  as  it  sells  at  all,  it  brings  about  8  cents  per 
pound. 

TOBACCO. 

(a)  Of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  what  Importations  are  still  made 
are  from  the  growths  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  the  latter  having  the 
preference.  It  is  used  for  chewing  tobacco,  being  specially  adapted  for 
that  purpose.  So  many  disax)pointments  have  been  experienced  from 
the  goods  not  being  equal  to  sample  that  buyers  have  been  driven  to 
other  markets.  Thus  a  large  trade  in  seed-leaf  tobacco  for  wrappers 
has  been  strangled.  Hesort  has  been  had  to  Java  and  Brazil,  where 
the  trade  seems  to  be  better  guarded  against  fraud.  There  was  a  time 
when  importations  were  also  made  from  Maryland  and  Ohio,  but  th^ 
products  of  those  States  are  now  replaced  by  tobacco  of  home  growth. 

(b)  There  are  small  quantities  of  manufactured  tobacco  of  American 
brand  sold  here  in  the  form  of  cigarettes,  chewing  tobacco,  and  snuff', 
the  trade  being  managed  by  agents  of  American  firms  in  Hamburg. 
Until  about  ten  years  ago  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  American 
cigarettes  disposed  of  in  this  market,  but  goods  of  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  manufacture  have  taken  their  place.  The  criticism  passed 
here  upon  American  cigarettes  is  that  their  taste  and  fragrance  are 
too  sweet. 

FRUITS. 

(a)  When  our  own  fniit  crop  is  short  we  import  American  apples  to 
a  considerable  extent.  Last  year,  however,  our  home  supply  was 
abundant,  and  no  American  fruit  of  this  or  any  other  sort  was 
imported,  at  least  in  a  fresh  condition. 

(b)  American  dried  apples  have  the  entree  of  our  market,  the  impor- 
tations yaryingy  of  course,  according  to  the  crops  at  home.  In  bar- 
rels they  are  quoted  at  8  cents  per  i)ound. 

£  vax)orated  apples  bring,  in  boxes,  10  or  11  cents  per  pound.  Traces 
of  lead  and  zinc  have  so  often  been  detected  by  our  sanitary  boards  in 
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this  Style  of  fruit  that  there  is  a  growing  prejudice  against  it.  It  is 
thought  that  metallic  plates  are  employed  in  the  processes  through 
which  the  fruit  passes. 

(c)  American  canned  peaches  and  pineapples  are  a  favorite  luxury 
among  us,  but  the  duty  that  has  of  late  years  been  laid  upon  them 
has  made  the  retail  prices  prohibitory  so  far  as  the  poor  are  concerned. 
Canned  fruits  of  other  sorts  are  extensively  put  up  in  South  Germany. 
Tineapples  are  raised  in  hothouses  all  over  Germany,  and  are  also 
imported  from  the  West  Indies. 

(d)  With  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  peanuts,  no  American 
nuts  are  brought  over  to  this  district. 

LIQUORS. 

No  American  liquors,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  amount  of  whisky, 
are  imported  into  Germany. 

SEEDS. 

(a)  Clover  and  grass  seeds  are  imported  from  the  United  States 
and  from  other  countries.  The  Hungarian  and  Silesian  seeds,  being 
considered  the  best,  command  the  highest  prices.  The  price  at  this 
time  ranges  from  12  to  16  cents  per  pound,  according  to  the  purity  and 
germinating  tests  of  the  specimens. 

{b)  Our  best  flaxseed  comes  from  Eussia,  this  being  used  for  raising 
the  fiber,  while  that  of  American  growth,  not  being  adapted  to  the 
farmer's  use,  goes  to  the  mills.  American  seed  brings  now  about  $40 
per  ton,  Eussian  commanding  from  $55  to  $60.  A  great  deal  of  flax 
is  also  produced  in  Holstein  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  but  the 
amount  imported  is  nevertheless  considerable. 


BRESLAIX. 

{Report  of  Mr,  Frederick  Opp,  Consul  at  BreaJau,  Gei-nuiny.) 

[Breslau,  on  the  Oder,  221  miles  southeast  of  Borlin,  is  the  capital  of  the  Prussian 
province  -of  Silesia.  It  is  the  second  city  in  Prussia  in  population  and  the  third 
in  the  German  Empire.  It  is  the  great  emporium  for  Silesian  linens  and  has 
extensive  manufactories  of  its  own,  not  only  of  linens,  but  also  of  woolen,  silk, 
and  cotton  goods,  as  well  as  of  machinery,  lace,  starch,  soap,  alum,  spirits,  jew- 
elry, earthenware,  etc.  It  has  over  one  hundred  distilleries.  Population  iu 
1811,63,237;  in  1870, 207,997 ;  in  1890,  335,186.] 

ANIMALS. 

Cattle. — Although  there  is  a  large  production  in  the  province,  there 
are  importations  for  breeding  purposes  from  Holland,  Switzerland,  and 
Oldenburg,  and  for  slaughtering  from  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy. 
The  German  authorities  are  contemplating  closing  the  frontiers  to 
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importations  in  order  to  protect  the  home  productions.  The  prices  for 
brewing  cattle,  per  head,  are  as  follows :  Cows,  300  to  400  marks  ($71.40 
to  $96.20)5  bulls,  400  to  500  marks  ($95.20  to  $119),  and  calves,  100  to 
150  marks  ($23.80  to  $35.70).  The  present  prices  for  cattle  for  slaugh- 
tering are:  Cows, 24  marks  ($5.71)  per  hundredweight  (112  pounds); 
bolls,  27  to  30  marks  ($6.43  to  $7.14)  per  hundredweight,  and  calves, 
30  marks  ($7.14)  per  hundredweight,  all  live  weight. 

Horses. — Horses  are  bred  in  the  province,  but  for  light-weight  pur- 
poses importations  are  made  from  Poland,  Hungary,  eastern  Prussia, 
and  Hanover,  and  for  heavy-weight  from  Denmark,  Belgium,  and 
France.  Eace  horses  and  stallions  are  brought  from  England.  The 
prices  for  ordinary  and  coach  horses  vary  from  300  to  1,200  marks 
($71.40  to  $285.60)  per  head. 

Sheep. — There  is  a  very  large  production  in  Silesia,  but  thorough- 
breds such  as  Southdowns,  etc.,  are  imported  from  England.  The 
prices  for  sheep  for  breeding  purposes  range  from  25  to  30  pfennige 
|5.95  to  7.14  cents)  per  pound,  live  weight,  and  for  killing  purposes  from 
20  to  25  pfennige  (4.76  to  5.95  cents)  per  pound,  live  weight. 

Mules. — I  have  never  yet  seen  a  mule  in  Germany. 

CEREALS. 

Wheat. — There  is  a  very  large  production  of  good  wheat  in  Silesia, 
and  as  the  farmers  are  trying  to  hold  up  the  prices  such  importations 
as  are  made  are  principally  from  Bussia.  American  wheat  is  some- 
times purchased  from  Hamburg  or  Berlin  firms,  but  according  to  the 
bakers'  ideas,  which  are  to  my  mind  questionable,  American  flour  does 
not  seem  to  have  the  proper  qualities  for  baking  purposes.  The  prices 
range  from  12  to  14  marks  ($2.86  to  $3.33)  per  100  kilogxams  (220.462 
I>ounds). 

Corn. — ^Maize  is  not  raised  in  this  province. 

Rye. — ^There  is  a  very  large  local  production,  but  there  are  also  impor- 
tations from  Eussia.  The  price  is  11  marks  ($2.62)  per  100  kilograms 
(220.462  pounds). 

Oats  and  barley. — There  is,  as  in  the  case  of  rye,  a  very  large  local 
production,  but  importations  are  also  made  from  Eussia.  The  prices 
are:  Oats,  11.50  marks  ($2.74)  per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds) j 
barley,  12  to  14  marks  ($2.86  to  $3.33)  per  100  kilograms. 

Flour. — There  is  a  large  local  production.  Extra-fine  flour  is  im- 
ported in  very  small  quantities  from  Austria  and  Hungary.  The 
prices  for  the  best  quality  range  from  18  to  19  marks  ($4.28  to  $4.52) 
per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds)  and  for  inferior  qualities  from  12 
to  13  marks  ($2.86  to  $3.09). 

Starch. — ^There  is  a  large  production  and  consumption  in  Silesia,  but 
no  starch  is  imported.  It  is  sold  in  bags,  boxes,  and  cases,  and  the 
price  is  about  15  marks  ($3.57)  per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds). 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Cheese. — There  is  a  large  manufacture  in  Silesia,  but  the  better 
qualities  are  imported  froiu  France,  Switzerland,  and  England.  The 
prices  vary  considerably. 

Butter. — The  supply  is  chiefly  local,  but  small  quantities  come  across 
the  Eussian  and  Austrian  borders.  The  i^rices  range  from  GO  to  90 
pfennige  (14.28  to  21.42  cents)  per  pound. 

MEATS. 

Fresh  meats, — The  supply  is  chiefly  local,  but  there  are  small  impor- 
tations from  Hungary  and  Italy.  The  present  retail  prices  are  as 
follows: 


Beef,  first  quality 

Beef,  second  quality .... 

Pork ......: 

Mutton,  first  quality 

Mutton,  second  quality . 

Veal 

Hungarian  pork 


Price  per 
pound. 


Equal  in 
United  StAim 
currency  to — 


P/ennige. 
70®  80 
50^60 
60@7U 
70®  75 
60^65 
60®  70 
40®  50 


Cents, 
16.66^17.85 
11.9  ®  14.28 
14. 2Saie.  66 
16. 66®  17. 86 
14.28915.47 
14.28^16.66 
10. 71®  11. 30 


Camied  meats. — The  supply  is  chiefly  from  America,  though  some 
Australian  canned  meats  are  used.  The  entire  foreign  supply  is  bought 
from  the  importers  at  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  The  meat  is  packed  in 
tins  containing  from  1  to  C  pounds  each,  and  the  prices  run  from  60  to 
70  pfennige  (14.28  to  16.66  cents)  per  pound. 

Hams. — The  local  production  is  large,  and  the  prices  run  from  7  pfen- 
nige (1.67  cents)  to  1.20  marks  (28.56  cents)  per  pound.  Trials  have 
been  made  of  American  hams,  but  as  American  hogs  are  fed  chiefly  on 
maize,  the  hams  are  inferior  to  the  Silesian,  where  the  hogs  are  fed 
upon  potatoes  and  barley.  There  are  some  importations  into  this  dis- 
trict from  other  German  provinces.  The  prices  of  these  goods  vary 
from  1  to  1.50  marks  (23.8  to  35.7  cents)  per  pound. 

Bacon. — There  is  an  extensive  local  curing  from  hogs  bred  in  the  dis- 
trict imported  from  Hungary.  There  are,  however,  no  direct  imports 
from  any  foreign  country.  The  prices  range  from  50  to  60  pfennige 
(11.90  to  14.28  cents)  per  pound.  There  is  a  duty  on  American  bacon 
of  6  marks  ($1.43)  per  112  pounds. 

Lard. — In  former  years  there  were  large  imports  from  America,  The 
amount  imported  has,  however,  fallen  off  considerably,  much  of  the 
American  lard  ha\ing,  it  is  alleged,  been  of  inferior  quality  in  conse- 
quence of  its  adulteration  with  cotton-seed  oil.  Swine  are  now 
imported  from  Hungary  free  of  duty.  The  killing  and  curing  take 
place  here.  The  prices  vary  from  50  to  60  pfennige  (11.90  to  14.28 
cents)  per  pound.    During  the  last  two  years  Chicago  manufacturers 
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have  been  making  pure  lard^  bat  the  price  is  too  high  for  this  market 
The  duty  on  American  lard  is  10  marks  ($2.38)  per  100  kilograms 
(220.462  pounds). 

Oleomargarine. — ^There  is  none  produced  here,  but  there  is  a  mod- 
erate consumption.  The  supply  is  brought  from  the  German  factories 
near  the  Dutch  frontier.  It  is  packed  in  tin  cans,  kegs,  and  casks. 
The  price  varies  from  80  to  120  marks  ($19.04  to  $28.56)  per  100  kilo- 
grams (220.462  pounds). 

COTTON. 

Raw  cotton. — The  consumption  is  large  and  the  supply  is  derived 
either  direct  from  the  United  States  or  from  dealers  in  Hamburg,  Bre- 
mcD,  and  Stettin.  The  price  is  about  26  pfennige  (G.19  cents)  per 
pound,  exclusive  of  the  duty. 

Cotton  seed. —TheTe  is  none  imported.  As  the  hulls  constitute  40 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  weight  of  the  seed  and  are  of  no  use  here,  it 
would  not  pay  to  import  it.  Could  the  seed  be  obtained  clear,  there 
would  be  a  chance  to  utilize  it. 

Cotton-seed  oil. — The  supply  is  obtained  through  dealers  in  Hamburg 
and  Bremen.  The  consumption  is  small,  the  oil  being  used  chiefly  in 
the  manufacture  of  margarine  butter.  The  people  here  use  scarcely 
any  oil  for  food. 

Oil  caJce. — The  consumption  is  largo,  the  cake  being  ground  up  for 
feed  for  horses  and  cattle.  The  supply  is  acquired  through  Hamburg 
dealers.  The  price  is  from  9  to  10  marks  ($2.14  to  $2.38)  per  100  kilo- 
grams (220.462  pounds). 

TOBACCO. 

The  supply  is  partly  of  local  production,  but  in  the  main  it  is  derived 
from  other  parts  of  Germany  and  from  Brazil,  Cuba,  Santo  Domingo, 
and  Kentucky.  The  consumption  is  large  and  nearly  all  the  wholesale 
business  is  done  through  dealers  in  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  Sumatra 
and  Java  tobaccos  are  bought  at  Amsterdam  and  Eotterdam.  The 
prices  areas  follows:  German  tobacco,  40  lo  60  pfennige (9.52  to  14.28 
cents)  per  pound,  exclusive  of  dutyj  American  tobacco,  25  pfennige 
to  1.30  marks  (5.95  to  30.94  cents)  per  pound,  exclusive  of  duty.  The 
above-mentioned  tobaccos  are  principally  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigars,  for  which  there  are  large  factories  in  this  district. 

FRUITS. 

Fresh  fruits. — American  bananas  and  pineapples  are  brought  in  small 
quantities  from  Hamburg.  There  are  very  large  importations  of  apples 
for  the  Silesian  market  from  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  prices  are : 
First  quality,  40  to  50  pfennige  (9.52  to  11.90  cents)  per  pound  j  second 
quality,  25  to  30  pfennige  (5.95  to  7.14  cents)  per  pound. 

Dried  apples  are  imported  from  America  through  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  dealers,  and  are  packed  in  cases  or  barrels.    The  prices  are: 
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Spliced,  30  to  40  pfennige  (7.14  to  9.52  cents)  per  pound;  cut,  40  to 
60  pfennige  (9.52  to  14.28  cents)  per  pound. 

Nuts. — The  demand  is  moderate,  and  is  met  in  part  by  local  produc- 
tion. The  importations  include  hazelnuts  from  Italy  and  walnuts  from 
France,  while  Brazil  nuts  and  peanuts  are  purchased  from  wholesale 
merchants  in  Hamburg. 

liquors. 

Wine, — Wine  is  chiefly  imported  from  France,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Greece,  and  there  is  also  a  small  local  production. 

Brandies. — There  is  some  local  production.  The  importations  are 
from  France,  England,  and  Holland. 

Beer, — There  are  large  local  breweries;  Beer  is  also  imported  from 
Bavaria,  and  ale  and  porter  are  imported  from  England. 

Cider, — ^The  production  is  local,  or  at  least  German,  and  as  the  price 
is  only  35  pfennige  per  liter  (31.53  cents  per  gallon)  importation  is 
unnecessary.* 

SEEDS. 

Clover  or  other  grass  seeds. — The  consumption  is  large,  as  is  also  the 
local  production.  The  chief  importations  are  from  Bussia  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  ?mall  quantities  are  brought  from  Canada  and  indirectly 
from  the  United  States.  The  American  article  is  supposed  to  be  infe- 
rior to  the  European  and  the  best  qualities  are  rather  more  expensive. 
The  demand  for  American  clover  is  likely  to  increase  this  spring,  owing 
to  the  poor  harvest  in  Austria.  The  prices  range  from  80  to  120  marks 
($19.04  to  $28.56)  per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds). 

Flaxseed, — There  is  hardly  any  production  of  flaxseed  in  Silesia,  the 
requisite  supply  being  obtained  from  Russia.  Prices  vary  from  24  to 
27  marks  ($5.71  to  $6.43)  per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds).  For 
information  regarding  the  production  of  flax  see  my  report  in  the  con- 
sular reports  of  the  Department  of  State  for  January,  1895. 


CASSEL. 

{Report  of  Mr,  G,  C,  Kothe,  consular  agent  at  Cassel,  Germany.) 

[Cassel  (Kassel),  the  capital  of  the  Pmssian  province  of  Hesse-Nasaan,  is  situated 
91  miles  north-northeast  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Its  manufactures  inclade 
cotton;  silk;  and  woolen  fabrics,  machinery,  hardware,  philosophical  instru- 
ments, gloves,  chemicals,  etc.    Popalation,  in  1885,  ^4,088;  in  1890,  72,641.] 

This  consular  district  is  situated  in  a  section  of  Germany  that  is 
mainly  devoted  to  mixed  farming,  and  there  is  less  manufacturing  car- 
ried on  in  it  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  country;  nor  is  Gassel,  the 
chief  town,  a  great  trade  center. 

^  American  cider  could  be  profitably  exported  to  Gennany  were  it  not  for  the  high 
tariff  imposed  upon  it,  which  is  24  marks  ($5.71)  per  100  kilograms  (220.462  ponndB)^ 
net  weight,  in  casks,  and  double  that  amount  in  bottles. 
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The  importation  and  consumption  of  some  of  the  products  mentioned 
in  your  circular  is,  however,  considerable,  and  I  will  give  what  infor- 
mation I  have  obtained  from  personal  observation  and  other  sources 
about  the  different  products  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned 
in  the  circular. 

ANIMALS. 

Cattle. — Usually  enough  cattle  are  raised  to  supply  the  home  demand. 
Any  deficiency  is  supplied  from  other  parts  of  Germany. 

Horses, — ^The  principal  demand  is  for  the  purpose  of  military  service, 
and  that  is  supplied  partly  from  Government  studs  and  partly  by 
importations  from  Denmark,  Hungary,  and  sometimes  Eussia,  if  there 
is  no  prohibition  of  exports.  Prices  for  working  hors^es  range  from 
$100  to  $160,  for  cavalry  horses  from  $200  to  $300,  and  for  carriage 
horses  from  $200  to  $350. 

SJieep. — Enough  raised  at  home  to  supply  the  demand. 

Mules, — ^Not  used  at  all. 

CEREALS. 

Wheat. — Some  wheat  is  raised  in  this  district,  but  there  is  consider- 
able imported  from  the  United  States  and  Austria-Hungary.  The 
demand  seems  to  be  on  the  increase. 

Corn, — Maize  is  but  little  used,  and  only  for  the  occasional  feeding 
of  cattle  and  poultry.    The  demand  is  supplied  from  the  United  States. 

Oats  and  barley. — Enough  is  raised  for  home  consumption. 

Flour. — ^The  deficiency  is  supplied  from  the  United  States  and 
Austria-Hungary. 

Meal. — Corn  meal  is  not  used,  except  in  the  form  of  certain  fancy 
preparations  which  retail  at  about  12J  cents  per  pound.  Sufficient 
oatmeal  for  local  consumption  is  produced  in  this  country. 

Glucose, — 'No  consumption  worth  speaking  of. 

Starch  produced  in  this  country  retails  at  from  6  to  8  cents  per  pound. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Cheese. — Of  cheese  there  is  a  considerable  consumption,  but  it  is 
mostly  produced  at  home,  except  some  finer  grades  imported  from 
Switzerland,  France,  and  Holland,  which  retail  at  from  20  to  46  cents 
per  pound.    The  domestic  sells  at  from  15  to  20  cents  per  pound. 

Butter. — There  is  none  imported.  The  domestic  article  retails  at 
from  30  to  35  cents  per  pound. 

MEATS. 

Fresh  meats. — Importation  is  prohibited. 

Canned  meat. — Of  American  canned  goods,  especially  corned  beef, 
there  is  a  considerable  consumption.  The  present  wholesale  price  is 
$11.90  per  50  kilograms  (110.231  pounds).  The  retail  price  is  13  J  cents 
per  pound.    Tongues  retail  at  SG  cents  per  can  of  IJ  pounds.    Tliese 
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goods  come  exclusively  from  America  and  the  demand  seems  to  be  on 
tlie  increase. 

Hams. — ^Noue  imported  at  present.  The  prices  of  American  goods 
are  lower  than  those  obtained  for  other  goods  of  the  same  class,  but 
the  German  tariflF  is  too  high,  and  that,  I  believe,  is  the  principal  rea- 
son why  no  American  ham  is  sold  here,  although  I  hear  some  complaint 
that  some  of  it  is  too  much  salted  and  that  it  is  too  fat  and  a  little  too 
flabby  for  the  German  taste.  The  people,  therefore,  prefer  their  own 
rye-fed  home  product,  which  in  taste  comes  somewhere  near  the  Amer- 
ican sugar-cured  hams,  the  latter,  however,  being  superior  to  the  best 
German  product.  As  the  Germans  eat  a  great  deal  of  raw  ham,  a 
thorough  inspection  of  the  meat,  as  a  guaranty  of  its  freedom  from 
trichinai  and  other  diseases  to  which  the  hog  is  subject  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  connection  with  the  consumption  of  the 
article  in  this  country. 

Bacon. — No  bacon  is  imported  at  present  on  account  of  the  high  duty. 
But  for  that  restriction  there  would  be  a  fair  importation,  the  prices  of 
American  bacon  being  lower  than  those  of  the  bacon  either  of  this  or 
any  other  country  whose  products  are  sold  in  this  market. 

Lard, — There  is  a  large  consumption  and  the  principal  proportion  is 
furnished  by  the  United  States.  The  present  price  is  $10.70  i)er  110.231 
pounds. 

Oleomargarine  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent.  Most  of  it  made  in 
this  country,  but  some  is  imported  from  Holland.  Prices  range  from 
$9.50  to  $14.30  per  110.231  pounds. 

cotton. 

Eaw  cotton. — What  little  is  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  of 
American  growth  and  is  purchased  at  Bremen. 

Cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  oil  are  not  handled  here. 

Oil  caJce  and  oilcalce  meal. — The  consumption  increases  from  year  to 
year.  At  present,  owing  to  the  damaged  condition  of  a  great  part  of 
the  local  grain  crop  by  reason  of  an  extremely  wet  season,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  is  being  largely  used  for  feeding  purposes,  the 
demand  for  oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal  is  somewhat  reduced.  The 
price  of  the  American  product  is  about  $1.04  at  Hamburg  and  $1.14 
at  Cassel  per  115  pounds.  The  prices  of  oil  cake  from  other  countries, 
such  as  tlie  French  peanut,  the  Italian  sesame,  and  the  Kussian  hemp 
and  sunflower,  are  at  i)resent  relatively  as  low  as  that  of  the  American 
article.  While  there  is  no  criticism  of  the  American  product,  there  is 
some  complaint  about  the  packing. 

tobacco. 

Of  tobacco  there  is  a  very  large  consumption. 

Vnmanufaciurcd. — The  lower  grades  of  tobacco  are  raised  to  some 
extent  in  this  country;  but  the  principal  supplies  of  all  the  higher 
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grades,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  lower,  are  received  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  United  States  furnishes  the  larger  share,  Brazil  and  the 
East  and  West  Indian  islands  coming  next,  in  the  order  named. 

JSIanu/actured, — But  little  manufactured  tobacco  is  imported.  Some 
of  the  cheaper  grades  of  American  cigars  are  sold  here,  and  there  is 
also  some  cut  leaf  tobacco  for  smoking  in  pipes  and  for  cigarettes, 
which  comes  about  equally  from  the  United  States  and  some  other 
countries. 

FRUITS. 

Fresh  fruits. — There  is  enough  raised  hero  for  home  consumption, 
and  there  is  accordingly  none  imported  with  the  exception  of  oranges 
from  Italy. 

Dried  fruits. — A  considerable  quantity  of  evaporated  and  common 
dried  apples,  with  some  peaches  and  other  fruit,  is  consumed  here. 
They  come  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  and  the  demand  is  on  the 
increase.  The  retail  prices  range  from  10  to  10  cents  per  pound  for 
the  American  articles. 

Canned  fruits, — The  high  tariff  restricts  the  consumption  to  the 
better  situated  classes  and  it  is  therefore  not  large.  California  fruit 
(pears,  prunes,  etc.)  retails  at  from  34  to  40  cents  per  2-pound  cans. 

N^uts. — The  denmnd  is  supplied  by  production  in  this  country. 

LIQUORS. 

Wines, — A  good  deal  is  produced  in  this  country,  but  certain  kinds 
are  imported  from  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  latterly  from  California. 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  California  wines  are  sold  at 
retail  in  this  town: 

Sed  wines  {per  quart  bottle). 


Cents. 

Claret 20 

Zinfantlel 24 

Kapa  Ziufandol 29 

Gros  Mnuciu 37 


Cents. 

Burgundy 46 

Port 37^58 

Sherry 41 

Angelica 43 


The  prices  for  similar  Freuch  and  Spanish  wines  are  from  10  to  25 
per  cent  higher.  These  California  wines  are  well  liked,  and  as  they 
are  pure,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  of  the  wines  produced 
in  other  countries,  the  demand  for  them  will  certainly  increase  as  they 
become  better  known.  The  higher  grades  of  California  wines  are  also 
well  adapted  for  improving  the  lower  grades  of  German  wines.  For 
Anierican  wines  other  than  those  of  California  there  seems  to  be  little 
or  no  demand. 

Brandies. — The  brandies  consumed  here  are  mostly  produced  in  tnis 
country,  except  some  cognac  brandies,  which  are  chiefly  imported  from 
France  and  some  from  California.  The  prices  of  the  former  vary  from 
40  cents  to  $3  per  quart  bottle,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  about  88 
cents. 
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Beer  and  cider. — Beer  and  cider  are  made  in  this  country  to  an  extent 
safficient  to  supply  all  demands. 

SEEDS. 

There  is  no  importation  of  seeds  into  this  district. 

I  hear  no  complaint  of  the  quality  of  any  of  the  above  mentioned 
American  products  with  the  exception  of  ham.  The  objection  to  that 
article  may  possibly  be  due  to  prejudice,  and  it  certainly  seems  to  me 
that  but  for  the  high  tariff  on  ham  and  bacon  there  would  be  a  pretty 
large  sale  of  those  goods. 

It  is  hardly  practicable  to  give  the  prices  of  all  the  products  men- 
tioned in  your  circular,  as  the  quotations  of  most  of  them  vary  from 
time  to  time  according  to  the  prices  ruling  in  the  principal  markets  of 
the  world.  I  find,  however,  that,  taking  everything  into  consideration, 
American  products  hold  their  own  both  as  to  price  and  quality  with 
the  best  of  corresponding  products  of  other  countries,  and  some  of  the 
American  products  are  certainly  superior  to  those  with  which  they  are 
brought  into  competition. 


FLBNSBURO. 

(Report  of  Mr.  H,  Beneke,  consular  agent  at  Flenshurg,  Germany.) 

[Flensburg  is  a  seaport  and  mannfiiclnring  town  in  Schleswig,  at  the  west  end  of 
Fleusburg  Fiord,  an  estuary  of  the  Baltic.  It  is  the  most  important  town  in  the 
province,  its  chief  industries  being  sugar  refining,  soap  making,  brewing,  and 
distilling.  Its  Greenland  whale  fisheries  and  its  oyster  trade  are  likewise  of 
considerable  importance.  It  also  has  shipyards,  iron  foundries,  and  glasa 
works.    Population  in  1885,  33,315;  in  1890.  36,894.] 

(1)  ANIMALS. 

{a)  Meat  is  consumed  in  this  province  and  throughout  the  entire 
north  of  Germany  in  large  quantities,  and  the  importation  of  American 
cattle  is  not  unpopular.  Denmark  exports  young  cattle  to  north  Ger- 
many extensively.  They  are  fattened  on  the  excellent  pastures  of  the 
west  coast  of  this  province  and  are  in  part  consumed  here  and  in  part 
sent  south  to  Ehenish  Prussia,  Hanover,  and  elsewhere.  Denmark  also 
exports  fattened  cattle  to  Schleswig-Holstein,  but  they  have  to  be 
killed  immediately  after  leaving  quarantine.  Cattle  from  Denmark, 
imported  by  sea,  can  be  landed  only  at  Kiel. 

(h-c)  Horses  and  sheep  are  exported  from  this  province. 

(d)  Mules  are  unknown  here. 

(2)  CEREALS. 

I  shall  make  a  report  on  cereals  in  a  short  time.  Wheat,  rye,  and 
maize  are  imported  from  Russia,  Turkey,  Eoumania,  the  River  Plate, 
and  Korth  America. 
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(3)  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

(a)  Cheese  made  in  tliis  province  is  consumed  here  and  also  ex- 
ported, but  a  good  deal  of  Dutch  and  Swiss  cheese  is  imported.  I 
should  be  pleased  to  assist  American  firms  intending  to  export  cheese. 
The  German  navy  consumes  large  quantities  of  cheap  cheese. 

(6)  There  are  a  great  many  dairy  associations  here,  which  make 
excellent  butter,  the  principal  export  article, 

(4)  MEATS. 

I  think  American  fresh  meat  would  find  a  ready  market  here  if 
lower  in  price  than  the  German.  American  canned  meats,  hams,  and 
bacon  are,  however,  somewhat  4iscredited.  This  is  due  to  newspaper 
articles  reporting  the  frequent  discovery  of  trichinae  in  American  hams 
and  bacon,  and  the  alleged  discovery  also  of  horse  meat  intermixed 
with  cattle  meat  in  cans.  The  necessity  of  contradicting  these  false 
reports  I  alluded  to  in  my  1893  reports  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  my  1894  report  to  the  Department  of  State. 

(5)  COTTON. 

There  are  no  mills  in  this  district.  Oil  cake  is  imported  from  New 
Orleans. 

(6)  TOBACCO. 
The  tobacco  manufacturing  industry  in  this  district  is  unimportant 

(7)  FRUITS. 

(a)  With  regard  to  the  importation  of  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  T. 
rei)orted  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1893. 

(b)  American  fresh  fruits,  especially  apples,  are  much  appreciated 
here,  although  the  choice  is  limited  and  the  varieties  are  not  very  suit- 
able for  shipment.  Being  too  swashy  and  not  well  packed  they  are 
injured  in  ti^ansport. 

(c)  On  October  30, 1894,  I  sent  a  report  to  the  Department  of  State 
coDcerning  dried  fruits  and  apple  rings,  a  copy  of  which  is  appended 
below. 

(d)  Canned  fruits. — It  would,  I  think,  be  of  great  advantage  to 
American  fruit  growers  if  the  Government  could  get  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  of  60  marks  ($14.28)  for  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds)  brut  (gross) 
on  all  preserves  in  tins  and  glasses,  since  there  is  much  more  fruit  con- 
sumed in  Germany  than  the  country  produces.  Whenever  this  duty  is 
materially  reduced  Germany  will  be  a  capital  market  for  American  pre- 
serves. On  no  account  should  canned  fruits  and  jams,  boiled  down 
without  sugar,  pay  a  higher  duty  than  20  marks  ($4.76)  for  100  kilo- 
grams (220.462  pounds). 

{€)  Nuts. — Walnuts  and  hazelnuts  especially  are  consumed  in  large 
quantities.    They  are  imported  from  France,  Italy,  and  lionmania,  and 
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as  the  duty  is  only  3  marks  per  100  kilograms  (71.4  cents  per  220.462 
pounds)  they  can  be  imported  from  America 

(8)  LIQUORS. 

Cider  can  not  bb  profitably  imported  on  account  of  the  high  duty. 

Beer. — I  believe  that  American  beer  can  be  successfully  imported 
into  Germany  if  (1)  the  quality  is  equal  to  the  genuine  Pilsener  beer 
(some  of  it,  1  know,  is  better),  (2)  if  it  wili  stand  the  necessary  transpor- 
tation by  sea,  and  (3)  if  the  empty  barrels  can  be  sold  here. 

There  is  a  drawback  of  about  75  cents  on  100  liters  (454.35  gallons) 
in  favor  of  exported  Austrian  and  Bohemian  beer.  I  should  be  pleased 
to  give  American  brewers  any  further  information  in  my  power. 

(9)  SEEDS. 

{a)  Clover. — Of  these  seeds  the  red  clover  is  imported  more  exten- 
sively than  any  other,  and  principally  from  Silesia  and  Bohemia.  On 
the  whole,  the  people  here  have  an  aversion  to  American  seeds,  and 
clover  especially  is  bought  only  when  very  low  in  price.  The  germina- 
tion of  the  American  clover  is  not  considered  as  good  as  the  German 
Clover  from  the  northern  United  States  would  find  a  better  market 
here  if  shipped  with  a  certificate.  Since  the  leaf  of  the  American 
clover  differs  from  that  of  the  German,  I  would  recommend  the  culti- 
vation of  good  Silosian,  Saxon,  or  Bohemian. red  clover  in  America. 

The  following  grass  seeds  are  generally  used  in  Schleswig-Holstein  : 
(1)  Lolium  italicunij  (2)  Lolium  ijerenne^  from  England;  (3)  Dactylis 
glomerata,  (4)  Festuca  pratensis,  (5)  Phleitm  pratensej  timothy,  from 
Australia. 

My  remarks  with  reference  to  clover  apply  also  to  American  grass 
seeds  in  general.  Cheap  and  adulterated  American  seeds  were  for- 
merly exported  to  this  country.  This  resulted  in  bad  crops,  and  now 
farmers  have  no  faith  in  American  seeds.  I  am  told  by  our  leading 
seed  merchant  here  that  the  Americans  often  spoil  their  grass  seecTs 
by  machine  threshing,  the  shell  of  the  seed  being  injured  and  its  ger- 
minative  power  affected. 

In  Germany  and  Bohemia  this  work  is  done  by  hand,  the  threshing 
being  by  flails.  The  seed  ought  to  be  sent  in  sacks  of  not  less  than  100 
kilograms  (220.4C2  pounds)  each. 

(b)  Flaxseed  is  used  here  only  for  oil  mills.  It  is  imported  (free  of 
duty)  from  Eussia,  but  experiments  with  flaxseed  from  the  northern 
United  States  have  been  made  with  tolerable  success.  These  seeds 
were  shipped  from  Chicago  by  sea  in  small  Norwegian  steamers.  With 
every  consignment  there  should  be  a  declaration  of  origin,  certified  by 
a  German  consul.  I  think  flaxseed  oil,  with  a  duty  of  4  marks  per  100 
kilograms  (95.2  cents  for  220.4C2  pounds),  might  be  profitably  imjwrted, 
and  I  should  be  happy  to  give  assistance  to  merchants  interested  in 
this  trade. 
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REMARKS. 

In  conclusion  I  would  remark  that  American  exporters  ought  to 
export  only  the  best  qualities  of  the  products  they  handle.  Farmers 
in  Germany  prefer  good  qualities  to  low  prices,  as  they  are  accustomed 
to  get  their  fodder,  seeds,  manure,  etc.,  examined  at  the  agricultural 
experiment  schools. 

I  further  strongly  recommend  the  nomination  of  agents  in  the  differ- 
ent European  States  to  report  to  the  Department  concerning  agricul- 
tural affairs,  as  the  United  States  consuls  have  not  always  the  time  to 
attend  to  these  matters. 


Copy  of  epecial  report  made  October  50,  1894, 

In  the  report  I  made  for  1893  I  had  occasion  to  bring  to  notice  the 
discrediting  attacks  made  in  German  papers  upon  American  products, 
and  the  necessity  of  preventing  such  attacks  in  future  in  the  interest 
of  the  American  trade.  I  then  mentioned  only  American  seeds  (clover, 
timothy,  etc.),  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  adulterated  almost 
to  the  point  of  worthlessness.  Now  I  have  to  mention  another  Ameri- 
can export  article,  namely,  apple  rings.  These  goods  are  purchased 
here  only  to  a  very  small  extent,  owing  to  the  public  being  continually 
warned  against  them  in  the  columns  of  the  German  newspapers. 

I  do  not  know  whether  they  really  have  a  metallic  taint,  as  is  alleged, 
or  whether  the  allegations  are  false,  and  put  forth  merely  in  the  interest 
of  German  manufacturers.  Should  the  former  be  the  case,  it  is  high 
time  that  its  recurrence  should  be  prevented,  otherwise  the  trade  with 
Germany  will  be  entirely  ruined. 

The  German  market  for  dried  fruits,  especially  for  apples  and  peaehes, 
is  a  very  important  one,  the  imports  in  the  year  1892  being  289,573 
centner  of  100  kilograms.^ 

Should  the  damaging  statements  in  the  newspapers  be  untrue,  they 
should  be  given  an  authoritative  contradiction,  and,  if  iwssible,  their 
authors  should  be  prosecuted. 

A  retail  merchant  here  tells  me  that  in  1887  he  sold  27  hundred- 
weight of  American  apple  rings,  and  that  last  year  he  sold  only  2 
hundredweight,  and  these  he  bought  only  with  a  German  certificate 
that  the  fruit  was  free  from  salt  of  tin.  The  same  man  informs  me 
that  the  German  Government  has  recently  examined  common  American 
(yellow)  sun-dried  apples  and  even  found  them  adulterated. 

I  The  imports  of  dried  fruits  (not  including  figs,  currants^  and  other  tropical  and 
semitropical  products)  into  Germany  in  1892,  1893,  and  1894  amounted  to  63,839,264, 
70,962,388,  and  75,703,098  pounds  avoirdupois,  respectively.  The  values  of  the  same 
at  the  ports  of  entry  were  $2,640,848,  $2,699,634,  and  $2,879,324,  respectively. 
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STUTTGART. 

(Beport  of  Mr,  Alfred  C.  Johnson,  consul  at  Stuttgart,  Germany.) 

[The  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  of  which  Stuttgart  is  the  capital  and  to  which  the 
following  report  has  exclasive  reference,  is  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the 
German  Empire.  It  has  an  area  of  7,619  square  miles  (421  square  miles  less  than 
Massachusetts)  and  it  had  a  population  in  1890  of  2,036,522.  About  81  per  cent 
of  its  area  is  covered  with  forests.  Its  fertile  valleys  produce  fruit,  maize 
(com),  wheat,  hops,  and  tobacco.  It  has  iron  and  salt  mines,  and  its  manufactur- 
ing industries  include  machinery,  hardware,  clocks  and  watches,  textile  fab- 
rics, paper,  musical  instraments,  chemicals,  and  toys.  Stuttgart,  the  capital, 
manufactures  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics,  beer,  chemicals,  jewelry,  musical  and 
scientific  instruments,  etc.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  the  German  book 
trade.    Population  in  1875  was  107,573;  in  1890,  139,817.] 

ANIMALS. 

At  the  present  time  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtem- 
berg  is  quite  abnormal.  At  the  census  of  December  1, 1892,  there  were 
970,588  cattle  of  all  kinds  (calves,  heifers,  bulls,  steers,  oxen,  and  cows) 
in  the  Kingdom,  valued  at  $41,000,000.  In  the  summer  of  1893  came 
the  drought,  and  at  the  extra  census  taken  December  1, 1893,  there 
were  only  774,860  cattle  enumerated.  The  summer  of  1894  brought  a 
plentiful  harvest,  and  it  is  supposed  the  number  of  cattle  has  considera- 
bly  increased.  There  has  been  no  importation  of  cattle  into  Wurtem- 
berg  worth  mentioning.  In  1893  there  were  1,895  head  of  cattle  exported 
to  and  16  head  imported  from  Switzerland,  and  there  were  97,272  sent 
to  and  25,206  received  from  other  parts  of  Germany. 

On  December  1, 1892,  there  were  101,679  horses  in  Wurtemberg,  valued 
at  $10,000,000.  The  extra  census  of  1893  did  not  include  horses,  but  it 
is  an  accepted  fact  that  both  horses  and  sheep  would  have  shown  a 
large  decrease.  The  above  figures  make  the  average  value  per  horse 
rather  less  than  $100.  I  find  the  average  price  paid  for  street-car  horses 
to  be  $200.  A  good  driving  or  riding  horse  can  not  be  had  under  $400. 
Horses  are,  however,  extensively  raised,  there  being  seven  large  royal 
breeding  establishments,  and,  to  encourage  breeding,  the  Government 
allows  farmers  to  bring  their  mares  for  service,  charging  from  75  cents 
up.  In  1893  there  were  1,514  horses  sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany, 
while  3,259  were  received.  Only  8  horses  were  exported  to  and  6  horses 
imported  from  foreign  countries.  Horses  can  be  shipi>ed  at  a  cost  of  3 
pfennige  per  kilometer  per  square  meter  space  (about  1  cent  per  mile 
per  10.7  square  feet  space).  The  importation  of  horses  to  Wurtemberg 
appears  therefore  to  be  very  profitable. 

The  same  census,  that  of  1892,  gives  385,620  head  of  sheep  in  Wur- 
temberg, valued  at  6,424,800  marks,  or  about  $1,529,102,  A  good  sheep 
for  the  butcher  will  bring,  however,  about  $6  to  $7.  In  1893  there 
were  sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany  50,297  head  of  sheep,  and  13,296 
head  were  received  therefrom.    There  were  also  exported  to  Switzer- 
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laud  2,248  bead,  and  to  France  8,171  head,  with  no  importations  from 
those  countries.  According  to  the  census  of  1892  there  were  but  72 
mules  in  the  entire  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg. 

CEREALS. 

There  are  no  statistics  at  hand  to  give  the  number  of  acres  planted 
in  maize  or  corn.  It  is  not  extensively  raised,  and  what  is  grown  is 
exclusively  for  cattle,  it  being  a  firm  belief  among  the  common  people 
that  food  made  from  Indian  meal  produces  skin  diseases  in  human 
beings. 

In  oats  and  barley  there  are  230,410  hectares,  or  about  584,109  acres, 
planted,  yielding  a  crop  of  3,195,758  double  centner,  or  704,530,809 
American  pounds.  The  average  price  for  barley  was  10.24  marks  per 
100  kilograms  (equivalent  to  84.10  cents  per  bushel  of  48  pounds),  and 
for  oats  13.51  marks  per  100  kilograms  (equivalent  to  40.07  cents  per 
bushel  of  32  pounds).  There  were  exported  to  Switzerland  455J  tons, 
imported  from  Austria  4,589  tons,  and  imported  from  France  70J  tons. 
To  other  parts  of  Germany  there  were  sent  29,311*  tons,  and  there  were 
received  therefrom  35,404^  tons.  A  ton  as  used  in  this  report  equals 
2,204.02  pounds  avoirdui)oi8. 

Flour  and  meal  {corn  or  oats). — The  statistics  of  these  articles  are  only 
to  be  had  together.  There  were  32,478J  tons  sent  to  other  parts  of 
Germany,  and  131,100^  tons  received.  To  foreign  countries  there  werei 
exported  705J  tons,  of  which  077^  tons  went  to  Switzerland.  The 
importations  amounted  to  308^  tons,  of  which  247^  tons  came  from 
Austria,  and  about  20  tons  each  from  Italy,  France,  and  Holland.* 
Average  price,  40  pfennige  per  kilogram,  or  4.32  cents  per  pound. 

Of  starch  there  were  exported  41  tons  to  Switzerland,  and  there  were 
imported  10^  tons  from  the  same  country  and  3^  tons  from  Austria. 
There  were  also  shipped  318  tons  to  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  there 
were  3,044  tons  received  therefrom. 

The  average  price  of  butter  in  Wurtemberg  is  2.30  marks  per  kilo- 
gram, or  about  25  cents  per  x>ound. 

FRESH  MEATS. 

The  average  prices  of  fresh  meats  are  as  follows:  Beef,  1.20  marks 
per  kilogram,  or  about  13.0  cents  per  pound;  pork,  1.30  marks  per 
kilogram,  or  14.67  cents  per  i)ound;  veal,  1.30  marks  per  kilogram,  or 
14.07  cents  per  pound,  and  mutton,  1.28  marks  -per  kilogram,  or  13.82 
cents  per  pound.  There  were  140J  tons  exported  to  France,  but  there 
"vero  no  importations  from  foreign  countries,  except  one  shipment  from 
America.  There  were  also  207  tons  sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany, 
and  53  tons  received  therefrom.  The  market  price  of  fresh  meat  is 
about  1.70  marks  per  kilogram,  or  18.35  cents  per  pound. 
-1,8078— Ko.  2 5 
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COTTON. 

Of  raw  cotton  there  were  exported  to  Austria  394J  tons;  to  Switzer- 
land G  tons,  and  to  Italy  6J  tons.  There  were  imported  from  Austria 
1,063 J  tons;  from  Switzerland,  164 J  tons;  from  Italy,  30  tons;  from 
France,  121  tons;  from  Belgium,  608  tons,  and  from  Holland,  136 J  tons, 
the  total  amount  exported  beiug  406  tons,  and  that  imported  2,123^ 
tons.  There  were  sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany  2,352J  tons,  and 
received  therefrom  15,304J  tons. 

WHEAT  PRODUCTS. 

In  1892  there  were  planted  32,488  hectares,  or  80,278  acres,  in  wheat, 
from  which  477,984  double  centner,^  or  105,377,453  American  pounds, 
were  harvested.  The  average  price  for  the  year  was  20.30  marks  i)er 
100  kilograms,  which,  reduced,  would  equal  about  $1.31  per  bushel  of 
60  pounds.  Besides  the  above,  there  were  also  planted  181,900  hec- 
tares, or  449,475  acres,  in  spelt,  yielding  2,367,780  double  centner,  or 
622,000,779  pounds,  of  grain.  I  find  that  during  this  same  year  Wur- 
temberg  sent  to  other  j^arts  of  Germany  2,797  tons  and  that  she 
exported  to  Austria  20  tons  and  to  Switzerland  6,919  tons.  During  the 
same  time  there  were  importations  from  Austria  amounting  to  461  tons 
and  from  Switzerland  to  33 J  tons,  while  there  were  received  from  other 
parts  of  Germany  111,579  tons,  leaving  a  net  importation  into  Wurtem- 
berg  for  the  year  of  102,337^  tons.  With  my  report  under  date  of  Jan  u- 
ary  25, 1894,  to  the  Department  of  State,  regarding  flour,  I  sent  five 
samples  of  such  flour  as  is  used  here,  showing  the  prices  for  different 
qualities  to  vary  from  17.50  marks  ($4.16)  to  27  marks  ($6.43)  per  100 
kilograms  (220.462  i)ounds).  This  is  from  1.9  to  2.9  cents  per  American 
pound.  What  proportion  of  the  grain  brought  into  Wurtemberg  is  in 
reality  imported  from  foreign  countries  by  way  of  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many it  is  impossible  to  state,  as  there  are  no  statistics  on  the  subject. 

The  statistics  of  Indian  corn  are  not  kept  separate,  but  include  malt. 
Those  for  1892  show  1,907 J  tons  sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany,  and 
20,549  tons  received  therefrom.  To  Switzerland  630J  tons  were  exported, 
and  from  Austria  2,903  tons  were  imported. 

COTTON. 

Cotton  seed. — Sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany,  638 J  tons ;  received  from 
other  parts  of  Germany,  8,902  tons;  exported  to  Switzerland,  1.J  tons; 
imported  from  Austria,  141 J  tons;  from  Switzerland,  42 J  tons;  from 
Italy,  92^  tons,  and  from  Belgium,  10  tons.  An  increase  of  the  duty  on 
cotton-seeil  oil  is  now  being  discussed  in  the  German  Eeichstag. 

Oil  cake.— There  were  20  tons  exported  to  Switzerland  in  1892,  lOJ 
tons  imported  from  Austria  and  10  tons  imjwrted  from  Holland.    There 

» Equivalent  to  1^756,291  bushels  of  60  pounds,  or  an  average  of  21.88  bushels  per 
acre 
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were  sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany  5,000  tons  and  received  from  other 
parts  of  Germany  1,338  tons. 

Cotiolene, — Sent  to  other  i)arts  of  Germany,  5,137  tons ;  received  there- 
from, 5,749  tons.  Imported  from  Austria,  141 J  tons;  from  Switzerland, 
14  tons;  from  Italy,  89  tons;  from  France,  43  tons;  from  Belgium,  160 J 
tons,  and  from  Holland,  25  tons.  Exported  to  Russia,  61  tons;  to  Aus- 
tria GS^  tons;  to  Switzerland,  154 J  tons;  to  Italy,  2^  tons;  to  Luxem- 
burg, 45  tons;  to  Belgium,  6 J  tons,  and  to  Holland  12^  tons. 

TOBACCO. 

Unmanufactured, — Imported  from  Austria,  21  tonS;  from  Belgium,  2 
tons,  and  from  Holland,  7  J  tons.  There  was  no  direct  export  to  foreign 
countiies,  but  there  were  brought  from  other  parts  of  Germany  1,770 
tons,  of  which  462  tons  came  from  Hamburg,  and  there  were  sent  to 
other  parts  of  Germany  525J  tons. 

FRESH  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Statistics  are  kept  regarding  vegetables  only.  Sent  to  other  parts 
of  Germany,  4,709  tons.  Received  from  other  parts  of  Germany,  10,779 
tons.  Exi)orted  to  Austria,  4^  tons;  to  Switzerland,  290^  tons;  to 
France,  6  tons;  to  Belgium,  one-half  ton,  and  to  Holland,  1  ton.  Im- 
ported from  Austria,  3,039  tons;  from  Switzerland,  21,419  tons;  from 
Italy,  3,206 J  tons;  from  France,  64 J  tons;  from  Luxemburg,  4  tons; 
from  Belgium,  2,255  tons;  from  Holland,  55  tons,  and  imported,  30,013 
tons.  The  average  price  per  100  kilograms  was,  pease,  36.77  marks 
(3.97  cents  per  pound);  beans,  31.57  marks  (3.4  cents  per  pound); 
potatoes,  6.96  marks  (7  mills  per  pound). 

WHINES. 

Exported  to  Switzerland  4  J  tons  and  to  Italy  one-half  ton.  Imported 
from  Austria,  617^  tons;  from  Switzerland,  72 J  tons;  from  Italy,  2,444 J 
tons;  from  France,  27  tons;  from  Luxemburg,  one-half  ton,  and  from 
Holland,  11  tons.  Sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany,  771J  tons,  and 
received  from  other  parts  of  Germany,  21,617J  tons. 

Brandies  and  spirits. — Sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany,  2,007J  tons. 
Received  from  other  parts  of  Germany,  3,015  tons.  Exported  to  Switz- 
erland, 1  ton,  and  to  France,  1  ton.  !N^o  direct  importation  from  foreign 
countries. 

Beer, — !No  beer  is  ex][)orted.  Imported  from  Austria,  2,521  tons. 
Sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany,  1,621  tons.  Received  from  other  parts 
of  Germany,  5,391  tons,  of  which  4,122  tons  were  from  Bavaria. 

Clover  and  other  grass  seeds. — (All  seeds  are  included  in  the  figures 
given  below  except  oil  seeds.)  Sent  to  other  parts  of  German^-,  1,273 
tons.  Received  from  other  parts  of  Germany,  1,174 J  tons.  Exported 
to  Austria,  10  tons;    to  Switzerland,  17  tons,  and  to  Italy,  14  tons. 
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Imported  from  Austria,  161^  tons;  from  Switzerland,  1  ton;  from  Italy, 
277^  tons;  from  France,  139^  tons;  from  Belgium,  24^  tons,  and  from 
Holland,  one-half  ton. 

I  have  omitted  to  make  any  mention  of  dried  fruits,  canned  fruits, 
nuts,  cider,  manufactured  tobacco,  etc.,  for  the  reason  that  the  indus- 
try, if  cultivated  at  all  in  Wurtemberg,  is  so  insignificant  that  statistics 
relating  to  it  can  not  be  obtained. 


MUNICH. 

(Report  of  Mr.  Ralph  Steiner,  consul  at  Munich ,  Germany,) 

[Municli  (MtiQchen),  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  is  the  second  city  in 
Germany  in  point  of  population.  It  is  situated  440  miles  sonth-soathwest  of 
Berlin  and  272  miles  west  of  Vienna.  Aside  from  its  famous  brewerieS;  which 
produce  annually  about  50,000,000  gallons  of  beer,  three-fourths  of  which  is  con- 
sumed in  the  city  itself,  its  important  manufacturing  industries  have  a  decidedly 
artistic  character.  They  include  bronze  foundries,  porcelain  manufactories,  and 
stained-glass  works  (all  founded  by  the  Government),  lithographing  and  engrav- 
ing works,  and  the  manufacture  of  optical  and  mathematical  instruments. 
Population  in  1880,  230,023;  in  1890,  350,594.] 

ANIMALS. 

(a)  The  number  of  cattle  sold  per  annum  in  Upper  Bavaria  is  328,017  j 
in  Lower  Bavaria,  41,071;  in  Suabia,  65,276.^ 

Cattle  are  largely  raised  in  Bavaria,  but  as  they  can  be  bought  very 
cheaply  in  Austria,  they  are  also  extensively  imported  from  there. 

Cattle  are  sold  per  head  at  the  different  cattle  markets,  where  they 
are  strictly  inspected  by  Government  veterinary  officers.  The  prices 
are:  Oxen,  per  head,  from  $82.11  to  $136.85;  cows,  per  head,  from 
$53.55  to  $83.30;  calves,  per  hea<l,  from  $7.61  to  $11.42. 

(b)  The  number  of  horses  sold  per  annum  in  Upper  Bavaria  is  5,890; 
in  Lower  Bavaria,  3,617;  in  Suabia,  1,940.^ 

Ilorses  are  just  beginning  to  be  raised  in  Bavaria.  They  are  as  yet 
largely  imported.  They  are  imported  into  Bavaria  from  Austria, 
Bohemia,  and  North  Germany,  the  major  portion  coming  from  Austria. 
They  arc  sokl  at  from  $166  to  $476  per  head. 

(c)  Sheep  are  being  less  and  less  raised  in  Bavaria  on  account  of  the 
low  prices  paid  for  wool  and  meat  and  of  the  high  tariff  charged  for 
their  introduction   into  France,  the  principal  market.      Sheep   sold 

'It  is  not  stated  -whether  these  are  the  numbers  for  a  particular  year  or  the  aver- 
ages for  a  series  of  years,  nor  yet  whether  the  reference  is  exclusively  to  cattle  sold 
for  slaughter. 

-It  is  not  stated  whether  these  are  the  numbers  for  a  particular  year  or  the  aver- 
ages for  a  series  of  years. 
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monthly  iu  Munich,  3,727.^    Sheep  are  raised  in  sufacient  quantity  for 
home  consumption,  but  the  number  decreases  each  year  for  the  reasons 
before  mentioned.    They  are  sold  at  from  $7.14  to  $11.90  per  pair. 
(d)  Mules  are  not  used  iu  Bavaria,  oxen  taking  their  place. 

CEREALS. 

(a)  Wheat  is  consumed  in  great  quantities.  Consumers  depend 
almost  altogether  upon  importations  for  their  supply,  very  little  wheat 
being  grown  in  the  country.  America'  furnishes  the  largest  portion  of 
the  supply,  but  a  great  deal  is  also  imported  from  Eussia,  Servia,  Hun- 
g.iry,  and  Roumania,  especially  since  favorable  commercial  treaties 
were  concluded  with  those  countries.  Wheat  is  sold  by  the  100  kilo- 
grams (220.462  pounds),  at  from  $3.04  to  $3.57.  American  wheat  con- 
trols the  market,  being  the  cheapest  and  best. 

(h)  Corn  is  used  in  large  quantities  in  Bavaria  for  fattening  i)urposes 
as  feed  for  cattle.  A  new  feature  in  agriculture  here  is  that  corn  is  very 
much  used  as  food  for  fattening,  and  is  brought  into  Bavaria  at  low 
prices  and  in  great  quantities.  It  is  universally  used  for  this  purpose. 
Consumers  depend  almost  entirely  on  importations  for  their  supply. 
America,  Servia,  Boumania,  and  Bulgaria  furnish  the  major  portion  of 
the  supply.  It  is  sold  by  the  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds),  at  from 
$2.73  to  $2.85. 

(c)  Oats  and  barley  are  used  in  great  quantities  for  feed,  and  barley 
in  the  manufacture  of  beer.  Consumers  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
importations  for  their  supply.  Oats  are  imported  from  Hungary  and 
Koumania;  barley  from  Hungary,  in  great  quantities.  Oats  are  sold 
by  the  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds),  at  from  $2.52  to  $3.09.  Barley 
by  the  100  kilograms,  at  the  following  prices :  Bavarian,  $2.95  to  $4.16; 
Hungarian,  $3.69  to  $4.64;  Moravian,  $4.28  to  $4.88. 

{d)  Flour  is  largely  consumed.  A  great  deal  is  imported.  The  home 
milling  industry  is  injured  by  the  low  prices  charged  for  grinding  at 
the  mills  of  Austria  and  l^orth  Germany.  Austria  and  Korth  Germany 
furnish  the  supply.  Flour  is  sold  by  the  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds), 
at  $5.66. 

{e)  Oat  and  corn  meal  are  not  largely  consumed.  Home  production 
is  again  limited  by  the  competition  of  foreign  mills.  The  supply  is 
obtained  out  of  the  country.  Corn  meal  is  mostly  imported  from  Italy, 
oatmeal  from  ITorth  Germany.  Meal  is  sold  by  the  100  kilograms 
(220.462  pounds),  at  $4.71. 

(/)  Glucose  seems  to  be  unknown  in  Bavaria. 

(g)  Starch  is  used  in  large  quantities.  Consumers  do  not  depend 
upon  importations.  It  comes  in  large  quantities  from  the  distilleries 
where  potatoes  are  used  for  distilling  puri)oses.  It  is  sold  by  the  100 
kilograms  (220.462  pounds),  at  $2.26. 

iThis  is  probably  a  monthly  average,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  the  length  of 
time  it  covers  nor  whether  the  reference  in  exclosively  to  sheep  sold  for  slanghter. 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

(a)  Cheese  is  consumed  iu  large  quantities.  Consumers  depend  to 
quite  an  extent  upon  importations,  although  a  great  deal  of  cheese  is 
made  in  the  country.  Hard  cheeses  come  from  Switzerland,  soft 
cheeses  are  extensively  made  in  Bavaria  on  the  mountains. 

(b)  Butter  is  largely  consumed.  It  is  made  in  large  quantities  here, 
but  is  also  imported  from  Switzerland.  Swiss  butter  is  sold  at  $45.22 
•per  100  kilograms  (220.4G2  pounds). 

MEATS. 

{a)  Fresh  meats  are  consumed  iu  large  quantities,  although  the  poor 
people  and  farmers  use  very  little.  Price  of  fresh  meats  per  100  kilo- 
grams (220.4G2  pounds),  $17.98;  beef  per  pound,  16  to  28  cents;  veal,  IG 
to  18  cents;  pork,  18  to  20  cents. 

(&)  l^ot  a  great  consumption  of  canned  meats.  Consumers  depend 
upon  importations  for  their  supply.  They  are  imported  from  Xorth  and 
South  America. 

(c)  Hams  are  consumed  in  great  quantities.  Consumers  depend 
upon  importations  for  their  supply.  They  come  from  North  Germany 
(Westphalia),  also  from  Prague  and  the  Upper  Palatinate. 

(d)  Bacon  is  largely  consumed.  It  is  not  imported.  The  cost  per 
pound  is  from  21  to  25  cents. 

{e)  Lard  is  not  extensively  used  except  for  cooking  purposes. 

(/)  Oleomargarine  is  little  used — only  by  the  poorer  classes.  It  is 
made  in  Suabia,  and  there  is  a  large  factory  in  Munich,  but  the  use  of 
it  is  decreasing.  It  is  not  imported.  The  price  per  pound  is  from  15 
to  18  cents. 

COTTON. 

(a)  Raw  cotton  is  largely  used.  Consumers  depend  for  their  supply 
wholly  upon  importations.  It  is  imported  from  America,  India,  the 
West  Indies,  and  Egypt. 

(6)  Cotton  seed  is  not  used  in  great  quantities,  as  manufacturers  can 
not  make  oil,  etc.,  as  well  and  cheaply  as  it  is  done  in  America.  Con- 
sumers depend  wholly  upon  importations.  America  furnishes  the 
major  portion  of  the  supply. 

(c)  A  great  deal  of  cotton-seed  oil  is  used  here,  especially  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap.  Consumers  depend  almost  entirely  upon  imi)or- 
tations,  as  cottonseed  oil  can  not  be  made  cheaply  enough  here. 
America  furnishes  the  major  portion  of  the  supply,  her  prices  being 
lower  than  those  of  other  countries,  and  the  quality  better. 

(d)  Oil  cake  is  used  extensively  as  feed  for  cattle,  especially  in  the 
event  of  a  bad  harvest  in  feed  grain.    It  is  not  imported. 

(e)  Cottolene  does  not  seem  to  be  known  here.  Cotton-seed  oil  is 
used  for  cooking  i:)urposes. 
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TOBACCO. 

(a)  There  is  a  great  consumption  of  tobacco  in  Bavaria,  and  it  lias 
been  very  cheap,  but  within  the  last  few  years  a  high  tax  which  has 
been  levied  by  the  Government  on  tobacco  has  lessened  the  consump- 
tion. Unmanufactured  tobacco  is  largely  imported,  but  is  also  grown 
to  quite  an  extent  in  the  Palatine  district.  It  is  imported  from  America, 
Brazil,  Sumatra,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  unmanufactured  leaves 
cost  by  the  20  centners  (2,000  pounds)  $166.12. 

(h)  Tobacco  is  consumed  in  great  quantities  in  Bavaria.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  supply  is  manufactured  here,  but  a  great  deal  is  imported 
from  all  over  the  world — Spain,  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  America. 

PRUITS. 

{a)  There  is  a  large  consumption  of  fresh  fruits.  A  great  deal  of 
fruit  grown  here,  but  also  imported  from  the  Tyrol,  Bohemia,  and  Italy. 

Apples,  per  60  kilograms  (110.231  pounds),  $4.28  to  $7,145  Italian 
apples,  per  60  kilograms,  $3.80  to  $4.28;  Tyrolian  apples,  per  60  kilo- 
grams, $7.14;  oranges,  per  box,  $2.14  to  $2.38;  lemons,  per  box,  $2,14 
to  $2.38;  basket  oranges,  per  60  kilograms,$2.61  to  $2.86. 

(ft)  There  is  quite  a  consumption  of  dried  fruits.  The  home  market 
is  injured  by  the  cheapness  of  foreign  dried  fruits,  but  prunes  are  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities.  Cheap  dried  fruit  is  imported  from  Servia. 
Cost  of  prunes  per  pound,  from  5  to  6  cents;  Turkish  prunes,  per  60 
kilograms,  $3.09. 

(c)  There  is  a  small  consumption  of  canned  fruits.  They  are  usually 
imported,  but  some  are  well  made  here.  France  furnishes  the  greatest 
supply. 

{d)  Nuts  are  consumed  in  large  quantities,  and  are  used  a  great  deal 
in  cooking.  Unless  the  harvest  is  bad,  nuts  are  not  extensively  im- 
ported. In  time  of  bad  harvest  they  are  imported  from  France  and 
the  Bhine.  Price  of  hazelnuts,  per  60  kilograms  (110.231  pounds),  $6.96 ; 
of  walnuts,  $4.76« 

LIQUORS. 

(a)  Wines  are  consumed  in  large  quantities,  and  are  mostly  imported 
from  the  Tyrol,  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  the  Ehine.  Much  com- 
plaint has  recently  been  made  of  poor  wine  received  from  Italy.  Italian 
wine  can  not  be  sold. 

(b)  A  great  amount  of  brandy  is  consumed  in  Bavaria,  but  the  con- 
sumption is  more  and  more  affected  by  the  consumption  of  beer.  Con- 
sumers depend  almost  altogether  on  home  manufacture,  nearly  every 
farmer  having  a  distillery  on  his  farm.  The  best  brandy  comes  from 
France. 

(c)  Beer  is  a  great  feature  in  agriculture  here,  as  so  much  barley  and 
hops  are  used  in  its  preparation,  and  these  can  afterwards  be  used  for 
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feed.  There  is  an  immense  consamption.  It  is  not  imported.  Price 
per  100  liters  (26.42  gallons),  from  $4.04  to  $4.52. 

(c)  Cider  is  not  mach  consumed,  and  is  not  made  in  Bavaria.  It  is 
imported  from  Wurtemberg,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  Baden. 

Liquors  consumed  in  Bavaria  per  annum,  274,768,400  liters  (72,586,942 
gallons). 

SEEDS. 

(a)  Clover  seed  is  extensively  used,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  imported, 
but  it  is  also  raised  here.  America  furnishes  the  greatest  supply.  The 
price  of  clover  or  other  grass  seeds  per  100  kilograms  (220,462  pounds) 
is  $30.94.    The  best  clover  seed  comes  from  America. 

(b)  Flaxseed  is  extensively  used  here.  Not  much  is  imported  but  a 
great  deal  is  exported.  The  market  is  good.  A  small  quantity  is 
imported  from  Bussia.  The  price  of  Haxseed  per  50  kilograms  (110.231 
pounds)  is  from  $5.95  to  $6.66^  Eussian,  from  $9.52  to  $14.28. 


NI7REMBERO. 

(Report  of  Mr,  William  J,  Bl€tcJi,  coneul  at  Nuremberg^  Germany,) 

[The  ancient  city  of  Nnremberg  (Niirnberg),  long  the  commercial,  indnstrial,  and 
literary  center  of  Germany  and  still  the  most  important  seat  of  trade  and  man- 
nfactores  in  the.  soathern  part  of  the  Empire,  is  situated  in  Bavaria^  95  miles 
north  by  west  of  Munich  and  145  miles  east-southeast  of  Fraukfort-on-the-Main. 
Nnremberg  has  the  most  important  hop  market  on  the  European  continent  and 
exports  hops  in  vast  quantities.  It  has  also  a  large  export  trade  in  wood,  bone, 
ivory,  metal  carvings,  and  in  toys  and  doUs.  Besides  these  articles,  its  two 
hundred  or  more  factories  manufacture  railroad  oars,  chemicals,  lead  pencils, 
watches,  clocks,  looking-glasses,  globes,  etc.  Population  in  1875,  91,018;  in 
1890,  142,590.] 

(1)  ANIMALS. 

Animals  slaughtered  within  the  city  of  Nuremberg  during  the  year 
1893:  11,944  fattened  steers,  1,902  bulls,  2,274  cows,  2,438  other  cattle, 
27,723  calves,  25,278  sheep,  37  goats,  67,884  pigs,  and  658  horses.  Ani- 
mals brought  slaughtered  into  the  city  of  Nuremberg  during  the  same 
period :  10,817  calves,  231  sheep,  288  lambs,  7  goats,  and  778  pigs. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  country  of  origin  of  the  animals 
brought  into  the  Nuremberg  market  during  the  year  1893: 


From— 

Cattle. 

Pigs. 

Italy 

18 

i,m 

74 

534 

Aastria'Hungary ....          

11,857 
1,036 

Northern  GermaJiy 

Franco .1 

505 

Wartcmberg .            

6,348 

Baden '. I'"..!"! 

sm 

JBavaria 

45,460 

63,683 

The  foregoing  statistics  were  taken  from  those  reported  for  the  year 
1893,  in  which  year  an  unusually  large  number  of  cattle  (especially  of 
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local  origin)  were  brought  to  the  Naremberg  market  for  sale  iu  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  the  forage  crops. 

The  following  figures  show  the  drop  in  prices  per  110  ponnds  avoirdu- 
pois of  live  stock  (steers)  in  1893,  as  the  increasing  scarcity  of  forage 
cansed  the  x>easants  to  sell  so  much  of  their  stock  as  they  were  unable 
to  feed: 


March $8. 00'®$8. 50 

April 7.50®  8.00 

May 6.25®  7.25 

Juno 5.75®  6.50 

July 5.75®  7.00 


August $6.50®$8.25 

September 5.75®  8.50 

October 6.00®  8.25 

November 6.00®  8.25 

December 6.00®  7.75 


Beckoning  the  average  price  per  head  of  cattle  at  $60,  of  calves  at 
no,  of  sheep  at  $3.50,  of  goats  at  $2.50,  and  of  pigs  at  $12,  the  total 
sales  of  animals  in  the  city  of  Nuremberg  in  the  year  1893  (including 
IG,500  for  horses)  amounted  to  about  $4,538,000. 

The  consumption  of  meat  in  this  city  iu  the  year  1894  amounted  to 
140  pounds  per  capita,  while  in  the  year  1893,  in  consequence  of  the 
low  price  of  meat,  it  rose  to  145J  i)ounds  per  capita. 

(2)  CEREALS. 

Bavaria  does  not  produce  sufficient  wheat  to  supply  its  own  wants, 
and  the  deficit  is  made  up  by  importations  of  this  grain  from  Hungary, 
Boamania,  Russia,  and  the  Uniteil  States.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the 
amount  of  American  wheat  consumed,  as  the  importations  are  not  direct, 
bat  are  made  almost  entii*ely  through  importers  in  Mannheim,  that  city 
being  the  center  for  the  importation  of  grain  into  south  Germany. 

Bye  is  not  usually  imported  into  Bavaria  from  America.  The  only 
instance  I  have  heard  of  its  ever  being  brought  here  was  in  1891,  when 
some  Canadian  rye  was  imported  on  account  of  the  high  prices  for 
graia  resulting  from  a  shortage  in  the  local  crops. 

Wlieat  flour  from  the  United  States  is  not,  I  am  informed,  at  present 
used  in  Bavaria.  An  effort  was  made  to  introduce  it  previous  to  the 
year  1881,  but  without  success.  The  quality  and  manner  of  grinding 
our  flour  did  not  answer  the  requirements  of  the  Bavarian  bakers. 
The  flour  mostly  used  is  of  Bavarian  and  Hungarian  brands. 

The  following  are  the  quotations  for  grain,  as  given  by  the  report  of 
FebruaFy  2, 1895,  of  the  Nuremberg  Produce  Exchange: 

[For  110.231  pounds  avoirdapols.] 


German 
money. 


United  SUtes 
money. 


Wheat,  lUramanian 

Wheat,  Bavarian  (Niederbayem). 

Wheat,  Bsvarion  (Oberpfala) 

Bye 

Barley,  Bararian  (Franken) 

Barley,  Bohemian 

OaU.. 


MarkM. 
8. 0098. 35 

7.oo»7.eo 

6.5096.70 
5.6095.80 
8.0098.35 
8.0090.25 
5. 7096. 85 


DoUarg. 
1.9091.99 
1.6791.81 
1.5591.60 
1.3391.38 
1.9091.99 
1.90d2.20 
1.3691.61 
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There  is  no  starch  imported  into  this  country. 

The  amount  of  glucose  produced  more  than  meets  the  requirements 
of  Bavaria,  and  consequently  there  is  a  considerable  export  trade  in 
that  article. 

(3)  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Of  cheese  the  limburger  brand  is  probably  consumed  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other.  Its  consumption  is  mostly  confined  to  the 
laboring  classes.  It  is  sold  in  the  wholesale  trade  at  from  30  to  40 
marks  per  50  kilograms  (equal  to  $6.48  to  $8.G4  per  100  English  pounds.) 

No  American  cheese  is  imported,  but  English,  Italian,  French,  and 
Dutch  cheeses  have  a  greater  or  less  sale.  The  last  named  is  probably 
most  in  demand. 

Bavaria's  production  of  butter  is  quite  sufficient  for  her  own  require- 
ments. 

(4)  CANNED  MEATS. 

Importations  of  these  goods  from  the  United  States  are  made  through 
agencies  located  at  seaports  like  Hamburg  or  Bremen,  or  in  large  inland 
cities  like  Leipsic  or  Frankfort.  For  this  reason  there  are  no  official 
statistics  to  be  had  of  the  amount  consumed  in  this  district.  I  am 
informed,  however,  that  it  is  very  large,  especially  as  regards  tongue 
and  corned  beef.  Of  the  other  canned  goods  some  little  corn  of  an 
American  brand  is  sold  here,  but  the  canned  tomatoes  (the  consumption 
of  which  has  of  late  years  largely  increased  and  now  appears  to  be 
quite  extensive,  judging  from  the  number  of  stores  which  keep  them) 
are  the  production  entirely  of  Germany.  They  aie  sold  at  the  follow- 
ing retail  prices:  One-half  pound  cans,  0  cents;  1-pound  cans,  14  cents; 
2-pound  cans,  25  cents. 

(6)  T&BACCO. 

Considerable  unmanufactured  tobacco  is  imported  into  Bavaria  for 
cigar  making;  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  cigars  manufactured  in  this  King- 
dom are  made  from  imported  tobacco.  The  supply  comes  indirectly 
from  the  West  Indies  through  houses  in  Bremen,  from  the  East  Indies 
through  importers  in  Holland,  and  from  Connecticut,  Kentucky,  and 
Virginia  in  the  United  States.  Fo  figures  can  be  given  as  to  the 
amount,  as  no  official  statistics  exist  concerning  the  importation  or 
cousumi)tion  of  this  article,  either  manufactured  or  unmanufactured. 
Tobacco  from  the  United  States  is  in  great  favor  and  is  largely  used, 
especially  the  so-called  seed-leaf  tobacco.  Cut  tobacco  for  smoking 
and  also  cigarettes  are  imported  in  considerable  quantities  from  the 
United  States.  Of  the  cigars  consumed  it  is  estimated  that  about  90 
per  cent  are  of  the  cheap  brands,  and  of  the  other  10  per  cent,  but  a 
small  quantity  is  of  Havana  make. 

(7)  FRUITS. 

Besides  the  home  growth,  this  market  is  supplied  with  fresh  fruits 
from  the  neighboring  countries,  especially  Austria  and  Italy,  whence 
comes  orange,  peaches,  apples,  etc. 
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Ganned  fruits  from  the  United  States  are  sold  here  to  some  extent, 
and  on  account  of  their  natural  flavor  they  are  given  a  preference  over 
those  of  German  make,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  high  duty  of  60  marks 
per  100  kilograms  (equal  to  $6.48  per  100  pounds)  prevents  any  mate- 
rial extension  of  this  trade. 

Evaporated  apples,  as  well  as  apricots,  from  the  United  States,  are 
sold  here  to  a  considerable  extent.  They  are  imported  through  Ham- 
burg or  Frankfort  houses,  and  retail  at  the  following  prices:  Dried 
apples,  17  cents  per  i)ound;  dried  apricots,  21  cents  per  pound.  The 
dried  prunes  sold  here  are  either  French  or  Bosnian.  The  French  are 
sold  at  from  10  to  20  cents  per  pound,  according  to  size,  the  Bosnian  at 
7J  cents  per  pound. 

(8)  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS. 

The  principal  alcoholic  liquor  consumed  in  this  district  is  brandy, 
which  is  mostly  the  production  of  German  distilleries.  Bum  is  imported 
from  Jamaica,  through  England,  and  arrack  de  Batavia  tbrough  Amster- 
dam houses.  Some  little  American  whisky  is  sold  here,  and  I  have 
been  informed  that  lately  a  considerable  amount  of  California  cognac 
has  been  imported  through  Bremen  houses  and  has  been  used  for 
mixing  with  the  common  sorts  of  German  cognac.  California  cognac 
is,  of  course,  cheaper  than  its  French  competitor,  and  is  purchased 
through  Bremen  at  the  rate  of  160  marks  per  100  liters  (equal  to  $1.44 
per  gallon).  The  defect  charged  to  it  is  that  it  possesses  somewhat  of 
an  earthy  flavor.  Of  all  foreign  alcoholic  liquors  French  cognac  has 
the  greatest  consumption,  and  on  account  of  its  reputation  and  superior 
quality  it  commands  the  highest  price. 

Beer. — ^Bavaria  is  the  home  of  beer.  It  is  the  great  national  drink, 
and  the  article  i)roduced  in  this  country  is  probably  the  best  in  the 
world.  There  is,  therefore,  but  little  foreign  beer  imported,  and  that  is 
mostly  Pilsener. 

Nuremberg  has  16  breweries,  which  in  the  year  1894  produced  about 
14,457,126  gallons  of  beer. 

Cider. — The  consumption  of  cider  has  of  late  years  largely  increased. 
Its  wholesale  price  is  from  18  to  2iy  pfennige  per  liter  (equal  to  from 
4.1  to  5.9  cents  per  quart),  according  to  quality.  It  is  the  production 
either  of  Bavaria,  Hesse,  Thuringia,  or  Wurtemberg.  None  is  imported 
from  the  United  States. 

(9)    SEEDS. 

Clover  seed  is  the  seed  principally  imported  into  Bavaria.  It  comes 
mostly  from  Austria-Hungary  and  the  United  States.  The  home-grown 
seed  is  preferred  by  the  peasants,  and  for  that  reason  it  commands  a 
higher  price  than  the  imported  article.  The  average  price  is  from 
$10.70  to  $12.90  per  112  pounds.  The  importations  from  the  United 
States  are  almost  exclusively  obtained  from  importers  in  Hamburg. 
S'o  foreign  flaxseed  is  brought  into  Bavaria. 
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Market  or  store  prices  of  food  and  other  daily  neceesariea  in  the  city  of  Xuremherg  during 

the  month  of  January,  1895, 

[One  German  pound  equals  1.10231  pounds  avoirdupois.] 


German 
money. 


United  States 
money. 


1.  Brbad  and  flour. 

Bye  bread,  first  auality 

Kje  bread,  second  quality 

Wheat  bread,  first  quality 

Wheat  bread,  second  quality 

Mixed  broad 

Wheat  flour,  No.O 

Wheat  flour,  No.l 

Wheat  flour,  No.2 

Wheat  flour,  No.  3 

Rye  flour,  flue 

Rye  flour,  ordinary 

Groats 


2.  Meats,  etc. 


Beef 

Beef  (cows  and  bulla). 

Pork 

Pork,  smoked 

Veal. 


Mutton 

Lard 

Beef-fat^  raw 

Small  pi gs,  apiece 

Tallow,  raw per  100  pounds . 

Tallow  candles per  i>onnd . 

Soap do... 

3.  Grain,  lbguminous  plants. 

Wheat per  200  pounds. 

Rye do... 

Barley do . . . 

Oats do. . . 

Millet per  pound . 

Lentils do... 


Pease do. 

Barley,  for  cooking do. 

Oatmeal do-  - . 

Rice do... 

Salt...^ do... 

4l.  Poultry,  bgqs,  butter,  etc. 

Geese,  cleaned , per  head . 

Ducks do. 


Chickens do... 

Pigeons per  pair. 

Eggs,  fresh each. 

Eggs,  f re sh per  5  dosen . 

Eggs,  preserved  in  lirae each . 

Eggs,  preserved  in  lime per  Sdoeen. 

Butter,  finest per  pound  - 

Butter,  country ^ do... 

Beef  fat,  rendered do... 

Potatoes do... 

Potatoes per  100  pounds. 

6.  Fish. 
Carp per  pound . . 

0.  Beer  and  other  liquids. 

Beer per  liter  (1 .0567  quarts) . 

Export  beer do... 

Wheat  beer do... 

Vinegar do... 


Milk do. 

Salad  oil do... 

Rape  oil do... 

Petroleum do..., 

Spirits  of  alcohol do... 

7.  Wood,  coal,  and  coke. 

Beech  wood per  cubic  meter  (a) . , 

BIrohwood*.. , * do 


Mark9. 

).12a  0.14 
.00®  .11 
.30 
.20 
.12®  .13 
.10®  .23 
.18®  .20 
.  17®    .  18 


16® 

.17 

14® 

.16 

12® 

.13 

19® 

.22 

70® 

.75 

60® 

.65 

65® 

.70 

80®  1.10 

65® 

.75 

60® 

.70 

70® 

.80 

45® 

.50 

00®  12. 00 

00®30.C0 

40® 

.45 

20® 

.30 

79®  17. 75 
82®11.53 
30®  17. 39 
82®  12. 53 
15®  .20 
16®  .  30 
14®  .18 
16®  .32 
28®  .35 
18®  .30 
10®     .11 


4.00®  4.50 

2.009  2.40 

1.00®  1.50 

.90®  1.00 

.07 

8.60®  4.00 

.05 

2.80®  3.00 

1.35. 

.90®  1.10 

.95®  LOO 

.03 

2.50®  2.00 


.75®     .80 


.24 

.26®  .80 
.24 
.10®  .11 
.18®  .20 
LOO®  1.80 
.70®  .80 
.  17®  .  18 
.28®     .32 


10. 00®  IL  00 
&00 


DoUan. 

0.0286®0.C 
.0214® 


.07* 
.04| 


.0452®  .0547 
.0428®  .0476 
.0391®  .0428 
.0381®  .0405 
.031  ®  .0381 
.0286®  .03Ar 
.0452®  .0524 


.1666®  .1785 
.1428®  .1547 
.1547®  .1666 
.1904®  .2618 
.1547®  .1785 
.1428®  .1666 
.1666®  .1904 
.1071®  .119 
L43    ®2.66 
4.75    ®7.12Jk 
.0952®  .lOtl 
.041  ®  .07^ 


3.28    ®4.22 
2.58    ®2.74 
8.19    ®4.14 
2.81    ®2.98 
0357®  .0476 
0381®  .0714 
031  ®  .0428 
0381®  .0762 
0666®  .081 
0428®  .07i 
0238®  .0262 


,95  ®L07 
.48  ®  .57 
.24  ®  .36 
.22    ®  .24 

.0167 
.8568®  .95 

.0119 
.67    ®  .71 

.3213 
.21    ®  .26 
.2261®  .238 

.0071 
.60    'Q  .69 


.18    ®  .19 


.0571 
.0618®  .0714 

.0571 
.0238®  .0262 
.0428®  .0476 
.0238®  .4284 
.1666®  .1904 
.0405®  .0428 
.0660®  .0762 


2  38    ®2.62 
L90 


a  One  cubic  meter  equals  1.308  cubic  yards. 
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Market  or  ston  prices  of  food  and.  other  daily  necessaries,  etc. — Continned. 


German 
monoy. 


United  States 
money. 


7.  Wood;  ooai,  and  cokb— Oontinaed. 

Pirwood per  cubic  meter  (a).. 

Pine  wood do 

Coal per  100  pounds.. 

Peat  coal do 

Ooke do.... 

8.  Hat  and  stbaw. 

Hay per  100  kilograms  (&). . 

8tnw ..do — 

9.  SrOAB  (BEET  BUQAB). 

Sapir  in  loaves per  pound. . 

Suj^  in  cubes do 


Markt, 
7.359  8.00 
8.70 
1.20®  1.45 

.90®    .95 
1.359  1.45 


4.47®  5.78 
3.499  3.69 


.24 
.  30®     .  35 


DoUam. 
1.75    ®1.90 
2.07 
.2856®  .3451 
.2142®  .2201 
.3213®  .8451 


1.06®  1.38 
.83®  .88 


.0671 
.0714®  .081 


a  One  cubic  meter  equal  1. 308  cubic  yards. 

b  One  kilogram  equals  220.462  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Fattened  Poultey,  Tonques,  Ham,  Canned  Goods. 

Turkeys,  weighing  flrom  5  to  12  pounds  avoirdupois,  prices  range  from  $1.50  to  $3.30  apiece. 
Ducks,  weighing  from  2^  to  4  pounds  avoirdupois,  prices  range  from  60  cents  to  $1  apiece. 
Poulards,  capons,  weighing  from  3  to  7  pounds,  prices  range  from  $1.20  to  $2.40  apiece. 
Chickens,  fattened,  weighing  about  1^  pounds,  prices  range  from  40  to  50  cents. 
American  tongue,  in  cans,  fresh,  70  cents  per  pound  avoirdupois. 

American  tongue,  smoked,  weighing  from  2  to  2^  pounds  avoirdupois,  $1  to  $1.30  apiece,  according 
to  size. 
American  corned  beef,  in  cans  of  1  pound,  18  cents;  2  pounds,  33  cents;  6  pounds,  06  cents. 
Ham,  German,  raw,  30  cents  per  pound  8voirdux>ois ;  boiled,  50  cents. 
Oranges,  30  to  40  cents  per  dozen.  • 


MANNHEIM. 

(Report  of  Mr,  Max  Goldfinger,  consul  at  Mannheim,  Germany,) 

[Mannheim,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  is  the  chief  commercial  town  on  the  Upper 
Rhine.  It  has  an  extensive  harhor  and  docks,  and  the  adjoining  freight  depot 
and  warehonses  cover  400  acces  of  ground.  Although  364  miles  from  its  mouth, 
the  Rhine  up  to  this  point  and  for  some  little  distance  above  it  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  from  500  to  600  tons,  and  upward  of  3,000  river  craft,  carrying  700,000 
tons  of  goods,  visit  Mannheim  annually.  Its  manufactures  include  machinery, 
chemicals,  tobacco,  sugar,  carpets,  wall  papers,  and  indla  rubber,  and  it  also 
has  a  large  trade  in  grain,  oil,  timber,  hops,  coffee,  etc.  Population  in  1880, 
53,545;  in  1890,  79,058. J 

The  most  important  agricultural  products  imported  into  this  consular 
district  from  the  United  States  are  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  seeds. 
There  are  also  imported  in  small  quantities  various  kinds  of  raw  meat, 
fruits,  liquors,  butter,  and  cheese. 

ANIMALS. 

Cattle  and  horses  are  brought  into  this  district  in  considerable 
numbers,  the  local  stock  not  being  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand. 
Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  furnish  most  of  the  cattle,  and  horses  are 
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imported  from  north  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France.  Cattle  are  sold 
at  from  114.28  to  about  $14.42  per  hundredweight.  American  cattle 
have  not  yet  been  brought  to  the  Baden  markets.  Baden  has  a  very 
good  quality  of  cattle,  but  the  number  is  small  and  the  prices  asked 
are  generally  too  high  for  the  dealers.  For  that  reason  they  import 
from  other  countries  at  lower  prices. 

WHEAT. 

Baden  imports  about  one-third  of  the  wheat  she  consumes  from  the 
United  States,  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  and  Eussia.  Other  countries 
are  selling  wheat  to  grain  merchants  here,  but  in  much  smaller  quanti- 
ties. American  wheat  is  preferred  and  brings  the  highest  price.  It  is 
usually  bought  at  Rotterdam. 

Butter  and  cheese  are  mostly  imported  from  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land, but  in  small  quantities  only. 

MEAT. 

Canned  meats,  salt  hams,  salt  pork,  and  lard  are  imported  from  the 
United  States  into  this  consular  district  in  considerable  quantities? 
Hungary  furnishing  similar  products  in  smaller  quantities.  The  Ameri- 
can hams  and  salt  pork  are  far  superior  to  those  of  other  countries,  and 
the  prices  are  lower. 

COTTON. 

Baden  uses  about  70,000  bales  of  cotton  yearly,  and  about  seven- 
eighths  of  this  amount  comes  from  the  United  States,  the  rest  being 
imported  from  India.  Manufacturers  import  some  of  their  cotton  direct 
from  the  United  States  and  some  is  bought  at  Liverpool,  Havre,  and 
Bremen.  Cotton  imported  from  the  United  States  costs  at  the  present 
time:  Middling  upland  for  February  and  March,  including  shipment, 
$6.61  per  hundredweight,  stored  at  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  or  Bremen. 
American  cotton  generally  commands  a  higher  price  than  Indian. 

TOBACCO. 

Germany  imports  annually  from  400,000  to  450,000  kilograms  of 
leaf  tobacco.  One-fifth  of  this  amount  is  imported  by  Baden  alone. 
These  figures  show  that  Germany  depends  largely  on  imports  for  her 
leaf  tobacco.  The  largest  quantity  comes  from  Brazil,  the  Dutch  col- 
onies (Sumatra  and  Borneo),  and  Santo  Domingo.  The  United  States 
comes  next  in  importance  in  supplying  Germany  with  tobacco.  The 
American  seed  leaf  is  the  variety  most  favored  in  Germany.  There 
are  some  cigar  and  tobacco  manufacturers  at  Mannheim  who  make  use 
of  Kentucky  and  Virginia  leaf.  The  prices  paid  for  American  leaf  are 
from  7 J  to  10  cents  per  pound,  for  Sumatra  20  cents  per  pouud,  and  for 
Santo  Domingo  4J  cents  per  pound. 
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FEUITS. 

Dried  apples  are  tLe  only  fruit  brouglit  into  this  district  from  the 
United  States.  Austria-Hungary  offers  a  peeled  dried  apple  to  tlie 
German  dealers,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  meet  with  favor.  The  mer- 
chants are  well  satisfied  with  the  American  dried  apples.  Italy  sends 
dried  pears  to  this  market,  packed  in  200pound  barrels  and  selling  at 
85  iMjr  barrel.  Dealers  are  of  opinion  that  the  United  States  could  do 
a  large  business  here  in  dried  i)ears. 

LIQUORS. 

Liquors  are  mostly  imported  from  France  and  England.  Only  a 
very  small  quantity  of  American  whisky  is  consumed  here.  It  brings 
a  higher  price  than  Scotch  or  Irish. 

SEEDS. 

Very  little  clover  seed  was  raised  in  Germany  last  year,  and,  even  if 
her  own  crop  is  good,  she  still  has  to  import  from  Austria-Hungary, 
France,  and  Italy.  American  clover  seed  sells  here  from  $2.38  to  $4.71 
I)er  100  pounds,  which  price  is  much  below  that  paid  for  the  Austrian 
or  Italian  clover  seed.  Dealers  say  that  American  seed  is  not  so  pro- 
ductive as  the  seed  imported  from  ether  countries,  and  furthermore 
that  cattle  do  not  like  to  eat  the  clover  raised  from  it  on  account  of  the 
woolliness  of  its  leaves  and  stalks. 


MA7ENCB. 
(Report  of  Mr.  Perry  BarihoJotPf  covsul  at  MayencCj  Germany.) 

[Mayence  (Mentz  or  Mainz)  Ir  an  ancient  city  in  the  Grand  Dnchy  of  IlesBe,  and  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  an  important  trade  center,  its  facilities  includ- 
ing docks,  'Wharves,  and  warehooses,  in  addition  to  a  qnay  4  miles  long  and  330 
feet  broad.  The  local  manufactarcs  embrace  furniture;  carriages,  machinery, 
chemicals,  musical  instruments,  tobacco,  leather  goods,  hats,  soap,  and  gold  and 
silver  ware.  Brewing,  printing,  and  market  gardening  are  also  important  indus- 
tries.   Population  in  1875,  56,421;  in  1890,  72,059.] 

ANIMALS. 

Cattle. — This  consular  district  being  situated  in  a  comparatively 
wealthy  part  of  Germany,  the  consumi)tion  of  meat  in  general,  and  of 
cattle  in  particular,  is  very  considerable. 

The  major  portion  of  the  cattle  imported  into  this  consular  district 
come  from  Wiirtemburg  and  Bavaria,  and  as  far  as  the  mother  country 
itself  is  concerned  from  Austria,  Hungary,  and  the  United  States. 
Very  few  cattle  and  no  dressed  meats  have  been  imported  into  this 
consular  district  from  America. 
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Beef  being  the  favorite  meat  is  most  eaten,  boiled  beef  and  beef  broth 
(boaillon)  being  dishes  to  be  found  almost  every  day  on  the  dinner 
table.  The  home  production,  which  is  small,  does  not  nearly  suflBce, 
and  the  rates  at  which  beef  is  sold  are  very  high.  For  instance,  1  pound 
of  ordinary  beef  is  sold  at  72  pfennige  (17  cents),  roast  beef  without 
bones  at  1.20  marks  {28^  cents)  per  pound,  tenderloin  at  2  marks  (47^ 
cents),  or  with  bone  at  1.40  marks  (33  cents). 

As  the  production  of  cattle,  as  indicated  above,  does  not  keep  up 
with  the  consumption,  dealers  and  consumers  depend  to  a  very  large 
extent  on  importations  for  their  supply. 

Horses. — There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  horses,  a  great  many 
being  required  for  the  army  alone,  and  the  country  depends,  though 
not  to  a  very  large  extent,  on  importations.  Horses  are  imported  from 
Austria,  Hungary,  Eussia,  Belgium,  and  some  of  the  finest  riding  and 
driving  horses  from  England. 

Sheep. — The  breeding  of  sheep  being  carried  on  here  on  a  large  scale, 
and  mutton  not  being  so  much  eaten  in  this  country  as  in  France  and 
England,  the  home  supply  answers  the  demand.  Consumers  conse- 
quently do  not  depend  on  importations  for  their  supply,  and  very  few, 
if  any,  importations  take  place.  The  price  of  a  pound  (half  kilo)  of 
mutton  is  from  66  to  70  pfennige  [Ib^  to  16J  cents).  No  doubt  if 
mutton,  along  with  beef,  could  be  brought  over  from  the  United  States 
at  a  substantially  lower  price,  it  could  be  sold  easily,  and  the  consump- 
tion would  increase. 

Mules  are  hardly  ever  to  be  seen  in  this  country,  and  are  of  no  inter- 
est here. 

At  the  present  time  the  importation  of  slaughtered  animals  by  means 
of  refrigerator  ships  across  the  Atlantic,  transshipped  at  Botterdam  and 
brought  up  the  Bhine,  would  be  advisable,  and  would  no  doubt  turn  out 
a  very  well-paying  undertaking  for  American  capitalists,  as  quite  a 
number  of  populous  German  towns  and  cities,  such  as  Dusseldorf, 
Crefeld,  Keuss,  Cologne,  Bonn,  Bingen,  Coblenz,  Mayence,  Frankfort, 
Mannheim,  etc.,  could  be  supplied  with  meat  at  cheaper  and  yet  remu- 
nerative prices  on  account  of  the  low  freight  rates  from  America. 

CEREALS. 

Wheat. — There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  wheat,  and  whether 
consumers  depend  on  importations  for  their  supply  depends  upon  the 
home  crop.  American  wheat  is  largely  imported.  The  Argentine 
Bepublic  is  its  chief  competitor,  supi:>lying  wheat  of  very  good  quality. 
Wheat  is  also  imported  from  Koumania,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  La 
Phita.  Prices  have  been  decliniug  for  some  years  past,  the  same  as 
with  rye,  barley,  and  Indian  corn.  Wheat  costs  now  144  marks  ($34.27) 
the  1,000  kilograms  (2,204.62  pounds).  Whether  the  price  paid  for 
American  w^heat  is  higher  or  lower  than  that  paid  for  other  kinds 
depends  upon  its  quality. 
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Bye  is  not  so  much  consumed  as  wlieat.  France,  tlie  United  States, 
and  fioumania,  but  chiefly  Bussia,  export  rye  to  this  country.  The 
price  of  it  is  124  marks  ($20.51)  per  1,000  kilograms  (2,204.62  pounds) 
at  present. 

Oats  are  comparatively  high  in  price  and  cost  116  marks  ($27.37)  per 
1,000  kilograms  (2,204.62  pounds).  They  are  imported  from  Turkey, 
Bonniania,  Bussia,  the  United  States,  and  also  from  the  eastern  prov- 
inces of  the  Empire. 

Barley  is  imported  only  from  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  present 
price  is  145  marks  ($34.51)  to  160  marks  ($38.08)  for  home,  and  175 
marks  ($41.65)  to  190  marks  ($45.22)  for  Hungarian  barley  per  1,000 
kilograms  (2,204.62  pounds). 

,  Whether  wheat,  rye,  and  oats  can  be  profitably  imported  from  the 
United  States  depends  altogether  upon  the  state  of  the  market  in  this 
country,  which  is  subject  to  commercial  fluctuations,  according  to  the 
demand  and  the  result  of  the  haivest  in  this  country. 

Flour,  meal,  glucose,  and  starch  are  all  made  in  this  country  and 
not  imported  in  any  degree. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Cheese  is  consumed  to  a  great  extent.  The  cheaper  kinds  are  home 
made,  but  all  the  better  sorts  come  from  abroad.  For  instaince,  Gruyere 
and  Neucliatel  from  Switzerland,  Parmesan  and  Gorgonzola  from  Italy, 
Brie  and  Roquefort  from  France,  Chester  and  Stilton  from  England, 
and  Edam  from  Holland.  The  reason  why  American  cheese  is  not 
imported  I  do  not  know.  Most  likely  no  attemx)t  has  ever  been  made 
at  importing  same. 

Butler  is  largely  consumed  and  often  replaced  by  oleomargarine.  I 
have  not  heard  of  any  having  been  imported  except  perhaps  in  the 
frontier  districts.  Butter  sells  here  for  1  to  1.15  marks  (23f  to  27  cents) 
per  i>ound,  oleomargarine,  unsalted,  65  pfennige  (15^  cents)  per  pound, 
oleomargarine,  salted,  70  to  80  pfennige  (16J  to  19  cents)  per  pound. 

MEATS. 

American  corned  beef  is  used  to  a  great  extent,  and  is  to  be  found 
everywhere,  the  retail  price  being  70  pfennige  (16^  cents)  per  pound. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  fresh  meat  would  be  consumed  in  a  much 
larger  degree  than  now  if  the  United  States  Government  could  come  to 
an  amicable  agreement  with  Germany  for  the  entrance  of  their  cattle 
and  meats.  I  find  no  prejudice  existing  here  against  our  cattle  and 
meats,  and  the  only  fault,  if  I  can  designate  it  as  such,  is  that  our 
cattle  are  too  fat. 

Hams. — The  hams  of  Mayence  are  celebrated,  and  justly  so.  I  never 
saw  finer  or  better,  though  a  great  many  hams  are  sent  into  this  district, 
and  in  fact  all  over  the  world,  from  Westphalia.  The  Westphalia  ham/ 
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are  world-renowned,  though  the  difference  in  price  here  is  slight,  the 
Mayence  hams  selling  for  abont  the  same  x)er  ponnd  retail  as  those 
from  Westphalia,  viz:  Mayence  hams,  1.20  marks  (28 J  cents)  by  the 
whole  ham,  and  l.CO  marks  (38  cents)  by  the  pound;  Westphalia  hkms, 
1.40  marks  (33  cents)  by  the  whole  ham,  and  1.80  marks  (42|-  cents)  by 
the  pound. 

COTTON. 

There  is  no  cotton  or  cotton  seed  brought  into  this  district.  Cotton- 
seed oil  is,  however,  used  in  large  quantities  and  is  imported  principally 
from  England  and  the  United  States.  Oil  cake,  cottolene,  or  other 
compounds  are  not  imported. 

TOBACCO. 

The  consumption  of  tobacco  in  Germany  is  enormous,  the  cigar  man- 
ufactories alone  employing  170,000  men.  Most  of  the  cheaper  gradea 
of  cigars  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  domestic  and  imported  tobacco. 
These  cigars  are  very  cheap  and  of  poor  quality,  costing  only  from  3  to 
4  pfennige  (seven-tenths  to  nine- tenths  of  a  cent)  a  piece.  The  better 
quality  of  cigars  are  made  entirely  from  imported  tobacco.  Tobacco  is 
imported  from  Mexico,  South  America,  Cuba,  and  the  United  States  by 
way  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  where  it  is  bought  by  brokers,  the  supply 
and  demand  governing  the  price  to  dealers  and  manufacturers.  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  Java,  and  other  East  Indian  tobacco  goes  generally  to  Amster- 
dam, where  it  is  bought  up  in  the  same  manner.  Bussia  and  Turkey 
also  supply  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco.  Cigars  are  imported  chiefly 
from  Havana,  though  Manila  furnishes  a  small  quantity — that  is,  small 
in  comparison  to  Havana.  The  principal  market  for  cigars  is  Hamburg, 
though  of  course  a  great  many  of  the  larger  firms  imj^ort  their  goods 
direct.  Quite  a  considerable  quantity  of  American  smoking  tobacco 
and  also  of  cigarettes  are  imported  here,  but  I  am  told  that  there  is 
very  little  demand  for  our  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  except  perhaps  by 
Americans  themselves.  The  reason  for  this  seems  to  the  dealers  here 
quitd  plain.  They  say  that  all  tobacco  from  the  United  States  has  a 
peculiar  and  distinct  flavor,  quite  different  from  that  of  any  other 
country,  and  as  the  people  here  are  not  accustomed  to  it  they  prefer 
that  which  they  know  and  are  accustomed  to. 

FRUITS. 

All  kinds  of  fruits  are  grown  here  and  the  supply  is  abundant  and 
sufficient  for  the  home  consumption.  Ai)ples,  pears,  plums,  peaches, 
grai)es,  and  cherries  are  the  principal  fruits  grown.  Oranges,  lemons, 
and  other  tropical  fruits  are  sent  here  from  Italy  and  the  south  of 
France. 

Dried  fruits,  especially  apples,  are  furnished  here,  but  a  large  quan 
tity  is  imported,  and  America  furnishes  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
imports. 

Canned  fruite  are  not  much  used,  Yis  preserved  fruits  are  plentiful  and 
comparatively  cheap.    I  think,  however,  that  wore  our  canned  fruits 
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better  known  and  could  they  be  furnished  at  a  moderate  price,  the  con- 
sumption would  very  soon  increase  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would 
be  a  paying  and  profitable  business.  The  matter  is  well  worth  a  trial; 
ihe  field  is  large,  in  fact  almost  unlimited.  Kuts  are  imported  in 
immense  quantities  and  from  almost  evey  country,  though  English 
walnuts,  chestnuts,  and  hazelnuts  grow  here  in  profusion. 

LIQUORS. 

Wine,  brandies,  beer,  and  cider  are  all  produced  here.  The  con- 
sumption is  enormous  and  prices  are  very  low,  although  the  production 
is  more  than  equal  to  the  consumption  and  the  export  is  very  large.  An 
immense  quantity  is  imported  into  this  district  from  France,  Italy, 
Holland,  etc. 

American  whisky  is  imported  and  used  pretty  generally,  but  prin- 
cipally by  Americans.  Wiesbaden  and  Frankfort,  owing  to  the  great 
numbers  of  Americans  visiting  those  cities,  are  the  principal  markets 
for  that  article  in  this  vicinity,  though  there  is  one  firm  here  (Messrs. 
Ed.  Saarbach  &  Co.)  tliat  makes  a  specialty  of  American  bottled  cock- 
tails, and  does  an  enormous  business  in  that  article,  selling  and  shipping 
these  goods  all  over  Germany. 

SEEDS. 

Clover  and  other  grass  seeds  are  all  produced  here  in  abundance. 
Clover  seed  sells  for  70  pfennige  (16^  cents)  per  pound,  mixed  grass  seed 
from  40  to  50  pfennige  (9J  to  ll^^  cents)  per  pound. 

As  a  usual  thing,  the  prices  paid  here  for  American  products  are 
relatively  higher  than  those  paid  for  similar  products  from  other 
countries.  This  I  attribute,  however,  to  the  fact  that  our  products  are 
not  imported  direct,  but  are  sent  to  agents  and  brokers  at  the  seaport 
towns,  who  sell  them  to  merchants  in  the  interior.  These  agents  and 
brokers  make  their  profit,  and  of  course  this  adds  to  the  price  paid  by 
the  consumer.  If  our  countrymen  want  to  do  business  in  Germany 
and  sell  American  products  here  they  must  sell  direct  to  the  merchants 
and  dealers,  and  not  through  agents,  brokers,  and  commission  men  at 
the  seaports.  Our  products  will  then  reach  the  consumer  in  better 
shape,  give  the  satisfaction  due  to  their  merits,  command  a  good  price, 
and  do  away  with  the  criticisms  they  are  now  so  often  subject  to,  such 
as  being  stale,  dry,  old,  etc.  If  our  merchants  will  take  hold  of  the 
European  trade  in  the  right  way,  as  they  do  things  in  America,  bring 
themselves  personally  in  contact  with  their  customers,  send  their  rep- 
resentatives over  here  with  samples,  and  do  one-fifth  the  advertising 
they  do  at  home,  I  am  satisfied  the  results  will  be  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. Push,  push,  American  push,  is  all  that  is  lacking  to  build  up  an 
immense  trade  with  this  country. 

There  is  no  criticism  as  to  the  manner  in  which  American  goods  are 
packed  and  shipped.  Our  packing  is  considered  very  good  and  sub- 
stantial. 
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SONNfiBERa. 

(Report  of  Mr,  D,  J.  Pariello,  consul  at  Sonneberg,  Germany,) 

[Sonneberg;  in  the  Dachy  of  Saze-Meiningen^  is  famous  for  its  mannfactares  of  toys, 
musical  instruments,  and  wooden  wares.  Its  dolls,  both  of  wood  and  papier- 
macli<$,  go  to  all  parts  of  the  world.    Population,  10,247.] 

The  consular  district  of  Sonneberg,  embracing  an  agency  at  Cobnrg, 
is  located  in  the  Thoringian  forest,  near  the  center  of  the  German 
Empire.  A  majority  of  the  towns  and  cities  have  under  10,000  inhab- 
itants 5  few  over  that  number.  They  are  widely  scattered  among  the 
hills  and  in  out-of-the-way  pla<)es,  many  some  distance  from  railroad 
connection,  and  the  principal  manufactures  and  exports  are  those  of 
china,  porcelain,  slate  pencils,  marbles,  dolls,  and  toys.  The  greater 
portion  of  these  goods  are  cheap  manufactures,  piecework  and  house 
industry  among  the  lower  classes,  for  which  small  remuneration  is 
made,  the  industries  suffering  in  general,  and  the  working  people  poor. 

The  district  is  not  an  agricultural  section,  still  much  arable  land, 
well  watered,  is  found  within  the  valleys  and  along  the  hillsides,  and 
in  general  sufficient  in  the  way  of  necessary  products  are  raised  for 
home  consnmx>tion.  The  long  distance  by  rail  from  seaport  cities  and 
other  important  centers,  where  domestic  and  foreign  supplies  are 
stored,  with  the  cost  of  transportation,  prevents  a  market  for  such 
supplies  in  this  section,  except  only  where  through  the  failure  of  the 
crops  by  reason  of  drought  or  otherwise  the  purchase  of  material 
becomes  a  necessity. 

In  reply  to  the  first  question  as  to  the  consumption  of  products  under 
various  heads,  the  answer  may  be  given  as  follows: 

There  is  considerable  consumption  of  the  various  products  named 
with  the  following  exceptions,  viz: 

AnimaU. — Consumption  of  horses  only  when  old  and  discarded  as 
working  animals,  and  as  to  mules,  they  are  unknown  in  this  section. 

Cereals. — Considerable  consumption  of  the  various  items,  except  meal 
(oat  or  corn),  which  is  little  known  and  not  used. 

Dairy  products. — Large  quantities  of  both  butter  and  cheese  are 
consumed. 

Meats. — Considerable  use  of  all  except  canned  meats,  the  consump- 
tion  of  which  is  limited. 

Cotton. — Consumption  of  various  items  limited,  except  in  special 
cases. 

Toha>cco. — Manufactured  tobacco  mostly  used  and  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

Fruits. — Canned  fruits  only  to  a  limited  extent,  as  the  prices  of 
domestic  canned  goods  are  high  and  the  high  rate  of  duty  on  the 
imported  article  prevents  their  general  use. 

Liquors. — Considerable  consumption,  except  as  to  brandy  and  cider; 
both  limited. 
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Consumers  in  this  section  do  not  depend  upon  importation  for  their 
supplies,  as  with  the  exception  of  canned  goods  sufficient  is  raised  for 
home  consumption. 

As  to  the  sale  of  products  and  prevailing  market  prices,  see  state- 
ment appended  marked  A  (page  86). 

In  consequence  of  the  duty  on  American  products  and  the  expense 
attending  the  transport  so  long  a  distance,  in  general  the  sale  of  Amer- 
ican products  in  middle  Germany  is  very  limited. 

DEFECTS   IN  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  strong  feeling  in  general  exists  on  the  part 
of  dealers  and  producers  against  the  importation  into  this  country  and 
sale  of  American  or  other  foreign  food  products,  one  of  the  many 
reasons  being  a  desire  to  protect  home  industry. 

Take,  for  example,  American  flour.  Those  of  the  better  classes  who 
are  capable  of  judging  say  that  the  American  flour  makes  the  sweetest 
and  best  bread,  but  as  home  baking  in  the  large  cities  is  unknown 
and  the  bakers'  unions  all  over  the  country  control  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  bread,  without  their  consent  American  flour  can  not  find  its 
way  into  general  use.  Eecently,  however,  American  flour  is  better 
known  and  appreciated  and  its  importation  slowly  on  the  increase. 

All  foreign  potatoes  are  excluded  on  the  ground  of  the  possibility  of 
bringing  into  the  country  contagions  disease.  Our  live  stock  has  been 
turned  away  from  the  seaports  in  shiploads  on  the  ground  of  "  diseased 
cattle,^  our  dried  fruits  excluded  on  the  ground  of  zinc  poisoning,  and 
our  smoked  meats  and  other  supplies  subjected  to  such  rigid  inspec- 
tion, with  so  many  obstacles  and  objections  thrown  in  the  way  of  impor- 
tation, that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  our  merchants  with  all  attending 
trouble  and  expense  to  ship  goods  to  this  country  and  realize  profit  on 
their  sales. 

In  the  meantime  the  price  here  of  lard  is  20  cents  per  pound ;  fresh 
meats,  25  cents,  best  cuts;  corn  beef,  25  cents;  best  quality  hams  and 
bacon,  25  to  30  cents  per  pound;  flour,  about  $10  per  barrel.  These 
prices,  when  compared  with  even  the  higher  AmeHcan  retail  prices, 
will  show  a  very  large  margin  of  profit  and  apparently  an  excellent 
opening  for  trade. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

That  the  prices  of  staple  products  of  living  are  exceedingly  high  in 
this  country,  far  above  American  market  rates  and  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  rates  paid  for  labor,  is  well  known,  and  any  reduction 
through  competition  or  otherwise  that  would  bring  flour,  smoked  and 
fresh  meats,  and  other  necessaries  within  a  reasonable  limit  or  even 
cause  a  slight  reduction  would  be  accepted  with  gladness  on  the  part 
of  housekeepers. 
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Owing  to  the  depression  of  trade  in  Germany  within  two  or  three 
years,  it  has  been  a  hard  struggle  for  existence  on  the  part  of  the  poor, 
and  many  of  the  working  people,  on  account  of  high  prices  of  food  prod« 
ucts,  which,  during  the  hard  times  have  remained  the  same,  have  had  to 
deny  themselves  and  their  families  all  but  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 

During  my  long  residence  in  Ehineland,  I  made  it  my  business  to  fre- 
quently discuss  with  residents  of  the  country  the  question  of  high  prices 
of  food  products  in  the  German  markets,  and  a  great  difference  was 
always  noted  in  favor  of  the  American  goods. 

The  raising  of  the  embargo  by  the  German  Government  on  American 
smoked  meats  was  long  and  anxiously  awaited,  with  the  hope  that  the 
introduction  of  this  class  of  material  would  reduce  German  prices,  but 
for  some  reason,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  very  little  American  smoked 
meat  found  its  way  into  the  markets  of  western  Germany,  and  the 
former  high  prices  remained  and  are  even  to-day  about  the  same. 

In  regard  to  the  American  canned  corn  beef,  notwithstanding  the 
high  rates  of  duty  imposed  in  this  country  ($7.50  per  100  pounds),  it  has 
forced  its  way  into  the  markets  of  Germany  and  may  be  found  on  sale 
in  nearly  every  important  city.  This  is  by  reason  of  its  quality  and  oi 
the  fact  that  as  good  solid  food  it  could  be  retailed  for  15  cents  per 
i:>ound,  which  is  cheaper  than  a  good  quality  of  domestic  meat,  fresh  or 
smoked. 

It  has  therefore  won  its  way  on  merit,  supplying  a  want  in  quality 
and  price,  and  on  the  same  general  principle  will  other  American  food 
products  find  their  way  into  the  German  market,  resolving  itself  simply 
into  a  question  of  quality  and  price. 

It  is  not  within  my  province  to  criticise  or  question  the  action  of  the 
German  Government  in  the  enforcement  of  rigid  inspection  rules  or 
in  placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  American  importations,  but  it  would 
appear  that  with  every  facility  afforded  on  the  part  of  American  con- 
sular, customs,  and  other  officials  to  German  manufacturers  and  export- 
ers in  forwarding  a  vast  quantity  of  merchandise  to  the  United  States, 
and  further  the  friendly  act  of  our  Government  in  reducing  the  rates 
of  duty  on  important  classes  of  merchandise,  would  at  least  suggest 
that  equal  facilities  be  afforded  to  the  American  exporter  in  his  effort 
to  introduce  American  food  products  into  this  country. 

A. 

Prevailing  price  list  in  the  consular  district  of  Sonneherg, 
[Prices  per  hundredweight.] 

Cereals.^WhesLt,  $1.50 ;  corn,  $1.25 ;  oats,  $1.25 ;  barley,  $1.50 ;  flour,  $5 ;  starch,  $5.50. 

Dairy  products, — Cheese,  1|  ceuts  per  piece;  butter,  25  cents  per  pound. 

Meats,— FreBh.  meats  from  17  to  25  cents  per  pound;  canned  meats,  25  cents;  hams, 
best  quality,  30  cents;  bacon,  best  quality,  25  cents;  lard,  20  cents;  oleomargarine, 
15  cents. 

Liquors, — Beer,  $4  per  105.67  wine  quarts. 

To&acco.— Unmanufactured,  $6  to  $7.50  per  hundredweight. 
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LUZBMBURQ. 

(Report  of  Mr,  George  H,  Murphy ^  vice-commercial  agent  at  Luxemburg,) 

[The  Grand  Duchy  of  Loxembnrg  is  a  little  country  of  998  square  miles  (87  square 
miles  less  than  Rhode  Island),  lyiug  between  France,  Germauy^  and  Belgium. 
It  Is  connected  with  the  Netherlands  iu  the  person  of  its  sovereign^  but  for  com- 
mercial purposes  it  is  included  in  the  German  Customs  Union.  Among  its  prin- 
cipal products  are  wine  (including  the  famous  Moselle)  and  wheat,  and  the 
Duchy  is  also  rich  in  iron  ore,  which  is  mined  and  smelted.  Populatiou  in  1890, 
211,088.  Luxemburg,  its  capital  city,  has  manufactures  of  cotton  goods  and 
brandy.    Population  in  1890,  18,187.1 

The  Grand  Ducliy  of  Luxemburg,  being  a  member  of  the  German 
Customs  Union,  and  there  being,  accordingly,  no  customs  frontier 
between  the  two  countries,  no  record  is  kept  of  importations  into  Lux- 
emburg from  Germany,  except  in  the  case  of  wares  subject  to  excise 
taxation. 

In  general,  therefore,  the  same  market  conditions  prevail  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  as  in  Germany.  On  January  19, 1895, 
wheat  sold  in  Luxemburg  at  from  $2.41  to  $2.70  per  hectoliter  (2.838 
bushels);  rye,  $1.74;  barley,  $1.93;  oats,  $1.35,  and  potatoes,  77  cents. 
On  the  same  day  wheat  flour  was  5  cents  per  pound;  rye  flour,  3  cents; 
butter,  22  cents;  beef,  19  cents;  veal,  18  cents;  mutton,  18  cents;  fresh 
pork,  18  cents,  and  salt  pork,  22  cents. 

The  table  hereto  attached  gives  in  column  1  import  totals,  and  in 
tbe  remaining  columns  a  detailed  statement  showing  the  amounts  sup- 
plied by  different  countries.  In  studying  this  table  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Luxemburg  naturally  draws  its  supplies  as  far  as  possible 
from  Germany  and  that  this  table  merely  shows  to  what  extent  Luxem- 
burg finds  it  necessary  or  advantageous  to  make  its  purchases  in  other 
markets.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  this  trade  is  controlled  by  Belgium, 
Antwerp  being  the  nearest  seaport.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  amounts  credited  to  Belgium  in  the  table  include  reshipments 
as  well  as  strictly  Belgian  products.  In  many  instances,  undoubtedly, 
these  reshipments  cover  wares  of  American  origin.  In  like  manner  an 
indeterminable  quantity  of  American  products  reaches  Luxemburg 
through  Germany,  a  striking  illustration  of  this  being  the  fact  that, 
though  the  table  records  no  importation  of  canned  meat  from  the  United 
States,  there  is  scarcely  a  grocery  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg 
whose  shelves  are  not  well  supplied  with  cans  of  American  tongue  and 
corned  beef. 
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Bulletin  No.  3. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

SECTION  OF  FOREIGN  MARKETS. 
[Under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.] 


THE  WORLD'S  MARKETS 


FOR 


AMERICAN  PRODUCTS. 


FRANCE. 


WASniNGTON: 

OOVEUNMENT   PRINTING   OFFICE. 

1895. 


VALUES  OP  FOREIGN  COINS. 

The  following  table  is  an  estimate  of  the  values  of  the  standard  coins  of  the  princi- 
pal nations,  prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint^  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  August  28, 189«s:,  section  25,  and  contained  in  Circular  No.  119  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Departnient  of  July  1, 1895,  and  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  be  the  values  of  such  coins  in  terms  of  the  money  of  account  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  followed  in  estimating  the  value  of  all  foreign  merchandise  exported  to 
the  United  States  on  or  after  July  1,  1895,  expressed  in  any  of  such  metallic  curren- 
cies : 


Country. 


Argentine  Kepiiblic. 
Auatritt-Hungary. . . . 


Belgituii 

Brazil 

British  PoHHeHHions 
]S'.  A.  (except  Now- 
IVniiidlMUd). 

Central  Anierican 
State*. 

CuUc 

China 

Cuba 

Denmark 

>^i?ypt 

Frnuce , 

German  Empire 

Ureal  Britain 

Greece 

India 

Italy 

Japan  

Iklexico 

Newfoundland 

Xorwny 

PoilU'^'rtl 

Knssia 

Spain 

SwiMlcn 

Switzerland 

Turkcj' 


St^'indard. 


Gold  and 

silver. 
Gold 


Monetary  unit. 


Peso 

Crown 


$0.96,5 
.20,3 


Gold  and  |  Franc  — 

silver. 
Gold Milreis  .. 

Gold '  Dollar... 


Silver  . 


Gold  and 
silver. 


Silver  . 


Gold  an d 
Hilver. 

(^old 

Gold 


I'eso . . 
Peso . . 


(Shanghai  ■  ■ 
Ilaikwau 
.  (Customs). 

rrientsiu  ... 

tChelbo 

Peso 


IT.S. 
pohl    I 
value.  ; 


Coins. 


Gold :  argentine  ($4.82,4)  and  )  argen- 
tine.   Silver:  peso  and  divisions, 
(lold:     former     Hystom — 4    florins 
($1.92, ft),  8    tiorins  ($3.«a,8),   dueat 
j      ($2.28,7).  and  4  ducats  ($9.15,8).    Sil- 
ver: 1  and  2  tiorins.    Gold:  pres- 
I      e.ut  sysUnu— 20  crowns  ($4.05,2),  10 
I      crowns  ($2.02,6). 
.19,3  1  Gold:    10  and  20  francs.     Silver:   5 

francs. 
.  54,  C  I  Gold :  5,  ID.  and  20  niilrtoia.    Silver :  i, 

1,  and  2  milreis. 
1.00      ! 


48,6 


.91. 


.71,8 : 

.80,0 


Silver:  peno  mid  divi^iiona. 

Gold:  OHCudo  ($1.82,4),  dmiblooii 
($1.5«].l),  and  condor  ($9. 12,a).  Sil- 
ver: peso  and  diviHiouH. 


Gold  and 

silver. 
Gold 

Gold ; 

Gold   and 

silver. 
Silver I 

Gold   and  ! 
e  liver. 

G o Id    an d 

silver.* 
Silver 


Crown 

Pt»iind  (100  pia.s- 
ters). 

Franc 


Mark 

Pound  sterling 

Drachma , 

Rupee 

Lira 


(;old . 
Gold. 
Gold. 


Silver;  . 


Yen... 
Dollar  - 


C(iold.. 
)  Silver. 


.75. 
.92, 


.26. 
4.94, 


4.86, 

.19, 

.  23, 

.19, 

,99. 
.52, 


Pollar  ... 
Cr*>wu ... 
Milreis  . 


Gold   and 

silver. 

(iold 

(.T  old   a  n  d 

silver. 
Gold... 


(  Goh 
Kuble..< 

<Silv 


(Jold... 


IV'seta  . 


( 'n)wn 

Franc 


I 

.1  1.01.4 
.'     .26,8 
l.OS 
.  77, 2 

.  38. 9 
.  19,3 


Gold:    doubloon   ($5.01,7).    Silver: 

peao. 
Gold :  10  and  20  crowns 
Gold:  pound  (100  ]uaRters),  5,10,20, 

and  50  piasters.    Silver:  1,2,5,10, 

and  20  piast^'rs. 
Gold:  5,10,2o.DO,-andlOOfrancs.    Sil- 
ver: 5  IVanes. 
Gold :  5, 10,  and  20  marks, 
(iold:  Hovereign  (pound  sterling)  and 

i  sovereign. 
Gold:  5.10.20,  50,  and  100  drachmas. 

Silver:   5  drachmae. 
Gold :  mohur  ($7.10,5).    Silver:  rup4Hr 

and  divisions. 
Gold :  5, 10, 20, 50,  and  100 lire.    Silver : 

5  lire. 
Gold :  1, 2, 5, 10,  and  20  yen. 
Silver:  yen. 

(iold:  dollar  ($0.98,3),  2^.  5.  10.  and  20 
dollars.  Silver:  dollar  (or  ]M'so) 
nnd  divisions. 

Gold :  2  dollars  ($2.02,7). 

(iold :  JO  and  20  crowns. 

(lold:  1. 2, 5.  and  10  milreis. 

Gohl:  imperial  ($7.71,8)  and  f.  imin*. 
rial  ($3.86)t. 

Silver:  4,  i,  and  1  ruble. 

Gold:  23  pe-sefas.     Silver:   5  pesetas. 


.    Piaster  ... 


.  26,  H     Gold :  10  and  20  crownH. 

.  10, 3     Gold :  5. 10, 20, 50,  »md  100  francs.    Sil- 

(      vtT:  5  Irancii. 
.  04, 4     Gold:  25, 50, 100. 250,  and  500  piasters. 


*  G(dd  the  nominal  .«?tandarti.  Silver  practically  the  standard,  t  Coined  since  Jnlv  1, 1H86.  Old  half- 
imperial  -$;i.0S.6.  t  Silver  the  nominal  standard.  Paper  the  actual  curreuey,  the  depreciation  of 
"which  is  meubured  by  the  gold  sUiuduid. 
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PRODUCTS. 


FRANCE. 


The  statements  in  this  bulletin  regarding^  the  area,  popalation,  agri- 
culture, commerce,  etc.,  of  France  are  compiled  in  part  from  official 
sources  and  in  part  from  nonofficial  statistical  publications  of  recog- 
nized authority. 

Among  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  considered  without  reference  to 
their  foreign  possessions,  France  ranks  fourth  in  area,  fourth  in  popu- 
lation, and  second  in  wealth,  and  stands  highest  in  national  indebted- 
ness per  capita  of  population. 

AREA  AND   POPULATION. 

France  is  divided  into  eighty-seven  departments,  ten  of  which  are 
each  from  3,000  to  4,000,  sixty-one  from  2,000  to  3,000,  fourteen  from 
1,000  to  2,000,  and  two  under  1,000  square  miles  in  extent.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  area,  population,  number  of  inhabitants  per  square 
mile,  and  annual  increase  per  1,000  of  the  population  at  tlie  different 
enumerations  taken  during  the  present  century: 


Years. 


imi 

1821 
1841 
18«1 
1K66 
1872 
lK7fl 
1881 
IKHO 
1891 


Area     , 
insqnare'  Popnlation. 

miles.    I 


204,765 
204,765 
204,705 
209.625 
200. 625 
204, 002 
204, 092 
204,092 
204,092 
204, 092 


349,003 
461, 875 
230, 178 
446, 313 
192, 064 
102, 921 
905,  788 
672, 048 
218,  903 
:J43, 192 


Inhabit- 


Anniinl 
ants  Ti«r     i^c^'aH** 

antH. 


134  ,. 

140  I 

167 

178 

182  I 

177 

181 

184  ' 

187  I 

188  I 


(a) 


5.7 
6.2 
3.7 
4.0 
) 
5.4 
4.1 
2.9 
O.G 


a  I>oGreaso  of  1.7  per  1,000. 
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The  area  of  France  is  about  eijual  to  the  combined  area  of  the  six 
New  England  States  with  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia, or  to  that  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.  It  was 
increased  in  1860  by  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  and  reduced  in 
1871  by  the  loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

The  population  of  France  increases  very  slowly ;  in  fact,  at  the  census 
of  1891  no  fewer  than  fifty-five  departments  showed  au  actual  decrease 


as  compared  with  1886,  and  the  increase  in  the  entire  country  was  only 
124,289,  or  but  little  more  than  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent  in  a  i)eriod  of 
five  years. 

Of  the  population  in  1891, 17,435,888  were  employed  in  agriculture, 
9,532,560  in  manufactures,  3,961,496  in  commerce,  1,415,235  in  the  civil 
and  military  service,  1,199,333  in  transportation,  and  1,114,873  in  the 
different  professions,  while  2,169,750  were  reported  as  persons  of  pri- 
vate fortune  and  employees  of  such  persons,  and  the  remainder  were 
unclassified. 


AGRICULTURE. 


WEALTH   AND   DEBT. 


In  liis  estimate  of  the  wealth  of  France  in  1888,  Mr.  M.  G.  Mulhall 
adopted,  with  but  slight  modifications,  the  estimate  made  by  M,  Ives 
Guyot  in  1885,  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  land  having  partially  offset 
the  increase  in  the  values  of  other  descriptions  of  property.  Mr.  Mul- 
hall estimated  the  total  wealth  of  the  country  in  the  year  stated  (1888) 
at  the  equivalent  of  $42,990,000,000— an  average  of  $1,120  per  capita,  as 
compared  with  an  average  of  $1,050  in  the  United  States  and  a  general 
average  for  the  whole  of  Europe  of  $650.  The  total  amount  was  made 
up  as  follows:  Lands,  $13,440,000,000;  houses,  $8,520,000,000;  furniture, 
$4,260,000,000;  railways,  $2,850,000,000;  cattle,  $2,705,000,000;  bullion, 
$1,640,000,000;  merchandise,  $775,000,000;  shipping,  $75,000,000,  and 
sundries,  $8,725,000,000. 

According  to  the  Eleventh  United  States  Census  Keport  on  Wealth, 
Debt,  and  Taxation  (part  1,  Public  Debt)  the  total  national  indebted- 
ness and  the  debt  per  capita  in  France  and  in  the  United  States  in  the 
years  1880  and  1890  were  as  follows; 


Coantriee. 

Population. 
1890.                1880. 

38,218,903       37,672,048 
62, 622,  250       50, 155,  783 

Debt  ii'88  rtinkiug  fund. 

Debt  per  capita. 

1800. 

1880. 

1890.           1880. 

FruDce 

a  H  446, 793, 398 
891, 960, 104 

$4,274,782,478 
1,922,517,364 

$116.35        $113.47 

United  States 

14.24  1          38.33 

a  Inclusive  of  floating  debt,  but  exclusive  of  annuities,  whose  capitalized  value  in  estimated  by  good 
authority  to  be  not  leas  than  $2,000  000,000. 

M.  Poincar^,  a  member  of  the  present  French  cabinet,  estimated 
the  total  national  debt  of  France,  cax)italized,  on  January  1, 1893,  at 
30,Gll,685,12a  francs,  the  equivalent  of  $5,908,055,228.  This  amounts 
to  no  less  than  1154.08  per  capita,  on  the  basis  of  the  last  enumeration 
of  population.  On  $2,893,370,707  of  the  bonded  debt  the  rate  of  interest 
is  3  per  cent  per  annum,  and  on  the  remainder  ^  per  cent, 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  France  are  of  great  magnitude  and 
imi)ortance.  In  1889  they  were  officially  declared  to  represent  a  total 
value  of  more  than  100,000,000,000  francs  ($19,300,000,000),  or  over  20 
per  cent  in  excess  of  the  total  value  of  the  farms  of  the  United  States, 
with  their  live  stock  and  machinery.  The  total  value  of  the  agricul 
tural  products  of  France,  in  their  raw  state,  for  the  year  1889  was 
declared  to  be  13,500,000,000  francs  ($2,605,500,000),  or  over  $  145,000,000 
greater  than  that  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States 
for  the  same  year. 

That  these  comparisons  are  favorable  to  France  is  due  in  varying 
measure  (1)  to  the  small  amount  of  unproductive  land  in  that  country; 
(2)  to  the  almost  uniformly  higher  average  yield  per  acre  obtained 
there;  (3)  to  the  higher  average  prices  received  for  nearly  all  agricul- 
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tural  i)ro(luets,  as  compared  witli  tbe  United  States,  and  (4)  to  the 
fact  that  iu  the  United  States  farms  of  less  than  three  acres  are  not 
taken  into  account  unless  $500  worth  or  upward  of  produce  has  been 
sold  from  them  during  the  census  year,  while  in  France  all  agricultural 
holdings  of  whatever  size  are  included  in  tlie  statistical  returns. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  total  area  of  France 
and  that  of  the  total  cultivable  area  under  crop  in  1889 : 


Cereals  . .  - 

Meadows,  etc 

FriiitA,  nuts,  etc.. 

Potatoes 

ludustrial  jjlants . 

Iu  fallow 

Forests 

Uncultivated 


Total . 


Crops,  etc. 


Per  cent  of 
total  area 
of  France. 


17  1 


Per  cent  of 
total  area 
cultivable. 


100.00 ; 


31.05 
21.74 
0.91 

:j.on 

1.07 
7.58 
19.  Ci 

8.06 


100.00 


The  significance  of  the  foregoing  figures  will  be  better  appreciated 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  total  area  in  farms  in  Pennsylvania  in  1890, 
was  less  than  64  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  improved  land  in  farms  less 
than  46  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  State.  In  the  State  of  New 
York  the  percentages  were  72  and  54,  respectively. 

The  number  of  persons  farming  their  own  land  in  France  in  1891 
was  65.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  farmers,  as  compared  with 
71.6  per  cent  in  the  United  States  in  1890. 

The  following  tables  show  the  total  areas  under  the  different  cereals 
in  each  of  the  years  from  1889  to  1893,  inclusive,  and  also  in  1878, 
together  with  the  total  production  of  the  same  in  each  of  the  years 
mentioned : 


Years. 


Wheat. 


Acres. 


1878 1  17,186 

1889 17,393, 

1890 17,449, 

1891 14,231, 

1S92 17,263, 

1893 '  17,477, 


Oats. 


Acres. 


9,275.020  , 
0, 342, 176 
10, 483. 722 
9,421,557 
9, 494,  798 


Rye. 


Barley. 


695  , 

290  I 
557  i 
969 
945 
507 
I 


a  Kve  and  wbeat  mixed. 


Acres.      \      Acres. 


Acres. 
8,185,363       4,473,022       2.478,734       1,,5I»4,771  '    M,  648. 058 


3.  952,  355 
3,  925, 510 
3,  702, 966 
3,  809, 877 
3, 780, 934 


2,158,171 
2, 108, 369 
3, 022. 428 
2,263,713 
2, 161. 226 


Baok- 
wlient. 


Acres. 


Indian  com.    Mealiii.  (a) 


1,459,894 
1.499.032 
1,541,800  I 
1,492,620 
1.443,277 


1,379,685 
1,350,641 
1,377,872 
1, 381, 042 
1,402,218 


b  Including  millet. 


d  cres. 

.  080. 390 
740,  262 
733, 768 
669.369 
681.961 
676, 671 


Yeiirs. 


1878 

MiHO 

IWK) 

1801 

1S92 

18U3 


Whcixt. 


I     Jfushels. 

27:?.  GSo,  om 

307,379,014 
I  331.772,1113 
219,257.240 
310.835,719 
277,504,685 


I 


BvHhels. 
220.iK)l,997 
241,040.914 
265,  708,  885 
301,  208.  155 
238, 342,  205 
177, 530, 837 


Kye 


Bushels. 
71, 100.  539  I 
C,*),  626,  937 
08,  588, 109 
61.202,861  ' 
66.850,803  ' 
I  63. 892.  714 


I 


Barley. 


Bushels. 
46,  024,  537 
44,851,3.52 
48,  087, 185 
72,135,602 
46,108,414 
34,  730,  283 


Buck- 
wheat. 


I  i 

ludian  corn.     Mesiin. 


BusheU.  Bushels. 

32,761,346  a  32, 662, 602 

26,489,862  25,966,513 

27,172,439  ,    23,816,856 

29,236,991  I    26,532,620 

27,724,391  '     26,604,524 

24.  740, 348  26, 068, 486 


Bushels. 
17.  768.  210 
12. 940,  945 
13, 524.  629 
10, 494, 592 
11,625,836 
10,497,719 


a  Including  millet. 


AGRICULTURE.  9 

The  areas  under  the  diflFerent  cereals  in  the  United  States  in  1881), 
according  to  the  returns  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  were  as  follows: 
Wheat,  33,579,514  acres;  oats,  28,320,077  acres;  rye,  2,171,004  acres; 
barley,  3,220,834  acres;  buckwheat,  837,104  acres;  Indian  corn,  72,087,- 
752  acres;  a  total  of  140,217,545  acres,  as  compared  with  a  total  of 
30,358,677  acres  in  France. 

Gnhe  following  table  shows  the  production  and  values  of  other  princi- 
pal and  special  agricultural  products  of  France  for  the  year  1893.  The 
values  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  possibilities  attend- 
ing a  highly  diversified  system  of  agriculture  in  a  country  less  than 
one- third  larger  than  the  State  of  California: 


FroducU. 


PotatooB 

Sii KM*  boots. 
Other  btfoto. 
Vincyarcla.. 

Clover' 

Alfalfa 

Saiufoin  . 


Acroago. 


Prod  action. 


Unit. 


IMeadowH  and  pcnuauout  pasturca 12, 987, 529 

Hemp,  fiber 

llcmp,  seed 

¥Iax,  fiber 

¥\n\,  Be**d 

Tobncco 

Colza 

liap«  seed 

Poppies 

Aftermath 


3,778,920  Bnsliola 
640,088  Tons... 
070.423    do  . 

4.500,074  I  Giils.ofwliio 

2,837,118  I  Tons.. 

1,924,504  ! do 

1,546,4^8   do 


101,897> 
73,  Ois) 


do.. 

do.. 
Pounds . 
Tons.... 
Pounds . 


35.115    do  . 

145.959     Bushels. 


22.650 
29,190 


Sesame 3,044 

Hops 6,924 

Chestnuts 

Walnuts 

Olives 

Cider  apples 

Plums  and  prunes 

Oranges 

Lem  ons ' ' do 

Citrons ' do 


do. 
...do.. 
Tons.... 
Bushels. 
Pounds . . 
....do.., 
....do.., 
....do.. 

do... 

...do.., 

do... 


Millet. 

Mulberry  luavos  (a). 

Co<MX>us 

Milk 

Wool 

Honey 

Wax 


129,011 


Busluds. 
Pounds . 

do.. 

Gallons . 
Pounds . 

do.. 

do.. 


Quantity. 


435, 099. 853 

5.951,368 

7, 619, 873 

1, 339,  410, 876 

1,043,156 

2, 122. 168 

1.118.308 

7, 291, 321 

26,542 

26, 109, 97G 

17,060 

29,504.209 

43, 369, 726 

2, 153, 423 

163, 812 

336,  248 

1, 366,  080 

41,178 

5,945.199 

1, 008.  677, 143 

297, 585, 560 

259,  804, 987 

8, 504, 171, 351 

266.  006. 804 

8, 027. 462 

11, 287,  OTA 

6,  613, 800 

1,, 574, 172 

517, 553, 946 

22. 017, 782 

1,838,665,229 

95, 96?,  479 

6,432.607 

4,427,157 


Value. 


$121, 679, 577 

30, 247, 768 

36, 296, 228 

227, 522, 672 

43, 055, 325 

51.181.153 

25, 572, 724 

180,618.597 

4,  205, 049 

731, 574 

2, 983, 947 

712,899 

3,  329, 124 

2,  986.  179 

244,  590 

692. 707 

28,  657, 889 

34.419 

1, 313. 753 

7. 092, 460 

5.001,780 

5. 174, 435 

23,551,213 

4,0:i8.111 

149. 044 

303,  :{1)0 

104, 220 


2, 381, 923 
8,  392, 404 
213. 694,  472 
12,121,588 
2,049,481 
853,105 


a  For  silkworms. 


Classifying  the  products  given  in  the  two  preceding  tables,  the  fol- 
lowing are  found  to  be  their  total  values  in  1890  and  1893: 


Products. 


Cereals 

Grafts  and  clover 

Potatoes  and  boots 

Milk 

Principal  fruits  and  nuts  (a) 
Sandries(6) 


1890. 


DoUart. 
740, 400, 240 
283,177,411 
169, 187, 685 
231,685,355 
2.31,560,745 

52,371,308 


1893. 


Dollart. 

539,119,495 
329, 085,  CK8 
188,  223,  573 
213,694.472 
273, 537, 931 
43, 032, 832 


a  locludinf;  the  value  of  the  wine  product,  that  of  gni]  o.s  not  being  stated. 

b  Includes  only  such  miscellaneous  products  a^  are  mentioned  in  the  preceding  tables. 
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Lire  slock  on  farms,  as  enumerated,  on  December  SI  of  each  of  the  undennenlicned  years. 


Live  Htock. 

1893. 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

1889.    ' 

Horses 

2,767,648 
215.755 
357,  965 
6. 005, 246 
6, 149. 395 
20, 275. 716 
5,860,592 
1,460,451 

2,852,632 

227,036 

361.485 

6, 450. 645 

6,913,789 

21,504,956 

6,337,100 

1, 528, 560 

2,883,460 

230, 877 

364,887 

6, 557, 632 

7, 103, 901 

21, 791. 909 

6, 096,  232 

1, 480, 229 

2,862,273 

230. 612 

371,9^6 

6, 509, 325 

7, 053, 360 

21,658,416 

6,017.238 

1, 505, 090 

2,881,153 
234.  622 

Mule.H     

A  IWOH    .r -T ■, 

376,  366 

Milch   CO  Wfl  .,,,rr..r-,r ,-,^.-.,,,-^ 

6,469  460 

Other  neat  i-at  Me       

7, 048  792 

Sheep 

21,996.731 

Swine 

6, 037,  743 

Goats 

1,505,470 

As  regards  ratio  of  live  stock  to  number  of  inhabitants,  France  is 
far  behind  the  United  States,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  number  of  farm  animals  to  every  1,000  of  the  popula- 
tion in  France  on  December  31, 1890,  and  in  the  United  States  on  June 
1, 1890: 


Live  stock. 


Horses 

Mules  and  aHDes. 

Milch  cowH 

other  neat  cattle. 

Sheep 

Swine 


United 
States. 


239 
36 
264 
657 
674 
917 
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ARBA  AND  PRODUCTION. 

The  area  under  vineyards  in  France  has  been  gradually  decreasing 
during  the  twenty  years  1875-1894.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  vineyards  in  districts  where  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera 
have  made  wine  growing  unprofitable.  It  is  true  that  the  process  of 
restocking  old  vineyards  with  American  vines  as  a  remedy  against  this 
evil  is  becoming  quite  general,  but  it  is  not  yet  resorted  to  sufficiently 
to  arrest  the  downward  tendency  above  noted.  Tliere  has  been  a 
remarkable  falling  off  in  the  production  of  wine  during  the  period  1879 
to  1892,  inclusive,  as  compared  with  previous  years,  attributable  in  part 
to  the  decreased  acreage,  and  chiefly  to  the  spread  of  the  phylloxera. 
The  good  effect  of  restocking  affected  vineyards  with  American  vines 
became  apparent  in  1893,  when  the  production  again  rose  to  60,000,000 
hectoliters  (1,321,000,000  gallons)  of  wine,  or  about  the  same  as  in  1878. 
In  1894  there  were  produced  39,000,000  hectoliters  (1,030,000,000 
gallons),  which  exceeds  the  average  production  during  the  ten  years 
1884-1893  by  9,000,000  hectoliters  (238,000,000  gallons). 

IMPORTS  OP  WINE. 

The  temporary  falling  off  in  the  production  during  the  period  1879 
to  1892  is  retlected  in  the  table  of  imports  during  these  years.  The 
importation  of  wine  into  France  rose  from  less  than  1,000,000  hectoli- 
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ters  in  1877,  in  a  rapidly  ascending  scale,  to  7,000,000  hectoliters  in 
1880,  and  readied  its  culmination  in  1887,  when  more  tlian  12,282,000 
hectoliters  of  wine  were  imported  into  France,  as  against  an  exporta- 
tion of  only  2,402,000  hectoliters.  From  1887  there  were  only  moderate 
fluctuations  until  the  year  1891,  when  the  imiwrtation  again  amounted 
to  about  12,281,000  hectoliters.  Since  that  year  it  has  been  rapidly 
declining,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

Imports  of  wine  into  France. 

Hootolitera. 

1891 12,281,000 

1892 9,400,000 

1893 5,895,000 

1894 4,492,000 

EXPORTS  OF  WINE. 

The  table  below  shows  a  gradual  falling  off  in  the  number  of  hecto- 
liters of  wine  exported  from  France  during  the  past  twenty  years,  so 
that  from  an  exporting  country  France  has  become  an  importer  of 
wine,  the  imports  since  1880  being  largely  in  excess  of  the  exports. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  home  consumption  of  wine 
in  France  is  enormous.  The  Bulletin  de  Statistique  shows  th<at  the 
total  consumption  of  wine  in  France  for  the  year  1894  amounted  to 
33,000,000  hectoliters  (872,000,000  gallons),  or  0.86  hectoliters  (22.7 
gallons)  per  capita,  exclusive  of  quantities  consumed  by  the  producers, 
and  not  subject  to  an  internal-revenue  tax. 

Production  and  trade  of  toine  in  France, 


Tears. 


1875 
1876. 
1877 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1883. 
1894. 


Area. 


Hectare*. 
2, 300, 139 
2, 394,  443. 
2, 342, 639 
2, 305,  359 
2,  299, 220 
2,  258, 520 
2,  245, 331 
2, 180, 265 
2, 175,  486 
2,195,412 
1,97  J,  282 
1,  907, 550 
1,919,878 
1,  838, 360 
1, 836.  8:J1 
1,816,544 
1, 763, 374 
1,  782,  588 
1,  793, 299 
1, 766,  841 


Production. 


HeetoHtert. 
78.  2(«2,  088 
44,300,172 
65,  273. 193 
50. 636,  968 
26, 52:i,  008 
83, 91  .'i.  679 
38,  577,  GH9 
38, 825. 325 
46. 165  006 
35. 595. 397 
81,481.124 
30,  386,  234 
25,  365. 441 
30,  654, 153 
23,  224, 000 
27,416,000 
30, 140,  000 
29;  082, 000 
50, 070, 000 
39, 063, 000 


Imports. 


Utetolitera. 
2in.829 
676,400 
707, 364 
1, 602,  881 
2,93S.  Ill 
7,  220.  574 
7, 838,  757 
7, 530,  7:{9 
8, 980, 793 
8,129,874 
8, 183, 665 
11, 010, 895 
12, 2>'2, 2S0 
12,064,273 
10, 474,  862 
10,  830, 402 
12, 280,  658 
9, 400, 130 
5, 895.  308 
4, 492, 181 


KxportB. 


IleitoHters. 
3,  730,  872 
8,330,911 
3,101,638 
2, 794.  987 
3, 046,  737 
2, 487.  581 
2, 572, 196 
2, 618, 276 
2,541,172 
2,471,765 
2, 602,  776 
2, 709.  253 
2,402,216 
2,117,988 
2,117.803 
2,161,829 
2, 043. 539 
1,845,485 
1,509,109 
1, 721,  745 


Note.— The  tlpnre«  in  the  prprwiing  table  up  to  and  inchidins  the  year  1891  were  taken  from  the 
Annnaire  StatiHtique  de  la  Franco.  For  the  years  1892,  1893.  and  1894  iho  fijcurea  on  area  and  pro- 
duction are  from  the  lUillctin  de  Statistiqne  et  de  L6xi8lation  Com]>ar<^o,  and  the  figures  on  imports 
and  exports  from  the  Bucuments  Statistiques  sur  le  Commerce  de  la  France.  These  figures  do  not  in 
all  oaaM  agree  with  those  appearing  in  the  bulletin  published  by  the  ministry  of  agriciuture. 

CALIFORNIA  WIXES  IN  FRANCE. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  United  States  consul  at  Eheims  to  the  State 
Department  the  consul  states  that  at  the  Agricultural  Institute  of  Paris 
a  committee  of  experts  met  last  year  to  give  their  opinion  on  about  one 
hundred  samples  of  Oalifornia  wines,  selected  by  Mr.  F.  Gos  in  the 
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wine  cellars  of  California  and  brought  by  him  to  Paris.  In  his  rei>ort 
Mr.  Gos,  who  has  devoted  his  labors,  time,  and  enerp^y  to  all  questions 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  making  of  wine,  and 
who  is  himself  a  wine  grower,  states,  as  a  result  of  the  investigations  of 
the  committee,  that  the  wine  growers  of  California  have  made  in  a  short 
tirafe  rapid  progress  in  the  art  of  preparing  wine,  and  that  however 
much  they  have  accomplished  they  have  yet  a  good  deal  to  do,  and 
it  is  probable  that  they  will  never  surmount  certain  obstacles  engen- 
dered by  the  climate  and  some  other  causes,  which  very  likely  will 
always  prevent  them  from  obtaining  fine  table  wines. 
The  consul  says : 

As  a  general  rule  the  ordinary  wines,  which  are  most  commonly  used,  have  been 
declared  tlie  best,  and  some  of  them  have  even  compared  favorably  with  the  French 
"bona  ordinaires."  They  do  not,  however,  improve  with  age,  bnt  when  two  years  old 
seem  to  lose  their  quality.  In  the  category  of  vins  ordinaires  the  red  wines  have 
been  found  superior  to  the  white  wines  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  latter 
are  made  exactly  like  the  red  wines,  the  white  grapes  used  in  this  case  beinp;  allowed 
to  ferment  in  bunches.  The  Zinfaudel  wine  has  attracted  the  favorable  attention  of 
the  committee  on  account  of  certain  qualities  it  contains  which  are  not  found  in  the 
products  of  the  other  common  wines. 

The  wines  of  better  grade,  made  with  the  grapes  grown  on  the  vines  imported 
from  Bnr<;undy  aud  the  Bordeaux  districts,  have  been  pronounced  generally  good 
and  not  lacking  in  aroma  and  clearness;  however,  they  have  been  declared  not  to 
poftscHS  the  "bouquet"  to  be  found  in  the  products  of  the  famous  wine  regions  of 
France,  and,  although  they  are  at  first  fragrant,  they  do  not  leave  a  dnrable  taute  in 
the  mouth  after  they  have  been  absorbed.  The  opinion  of  the  committee  is  that 
thoy  are  harsh,  and,  as  they  express  it,  "  rasp  the  throat,"  which  the  French  con- 
noisseurs do  not  consider  as  good  qualities.  Hence  they  declare  that  no  great  reliance 
can  be  x>laced  in  the  future  development  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  California, 
that  the  natural  conditions  surrounding  the  local  production  are  better  adapted  to 
the  making  of  ordinary  wines,  but  that,  unfortunately,  no  outlet  exists  for  these 
wines  in  the  United  States,  where  the  population  uses  ice  wat^r,  tea,  coffee,  milk, 
and  alcohol,  but  very  seldom  drinks  wine.  While  in  the  United  States  the  consump- 
tion of  distilled  liquors  reaches  6  liters  (6.34  quarts)  per  year  per  head,  that  of  wine 
is  scarcely  1.4  liters  (1.48  quarts),  and  the  day  is  far  remote,  if  it  ever  comes,  when 
the  extra  ^jialities  of  California  wines,  the  aim  toward  which  all  the  efforts  of  the 
vine  growers  of  that  country  have  been  directed,  can  be  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
best  wines  of  France. 

Twelve  samples  of  brandy  made  by  the  best  firms  of  California  have  been  pro- 
nounced good,  but  very  inferior  to  the  products  of  the  French  Charentes. 

The  committee  adds  that  by  reason  of  the  difficulties  found  in  wine  making  the 
growers  of  southern  California  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of 
vins  de  liqueur,  and  have  fully  succeeded  in  this  line.  Their  port,  Xeres,  Malaga, 
and  even  their  Muscat,  equal  those  of  Spain  and  Portngal. 

In  conclusion,  this  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  country  lying  north  of  San 
Francisco  is  the  beat  adapted  for  fine  wines,  while  the  middle  region  can  produce 
but  common  ordinary  wines,  and  southern  California  is  destined  to  secure  big  profit-s 
to  the  manufacturer  of  vins  de  li^iueur,  brandies,  and  to  those  engaged  in  the  raisin 
business. 

The  committee  finds  in  the  example  of  California  the  evidence  of  the  fact  that  if 
perfection  can  not  be  attained  without  many  trials  aud  sacrifices,  wine  production 
presents  very  great  difficulties.  The  C'alifornia  pioneers,  they  say,  have  exhibited 
more  energy  than  prudence,  and  they  realize  to-day  that  fine  wines  can  not  be  made 
extempoie;  that  it  is  not  sufiicient  to  possess  fine  vines  and  general  notions  of  wine 
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making  in  order  to  constitute  tliat  peculiar  and  unaccountable  thing  which  is  called 
crCl.  And  by  way  of  consolation,  the  French  experts  are  willing  to  concede  that  the 
CalifomiauB  have  done  considerable  work ;  that  their  cellars  are  admirably  fitted  up ; 
that  their  plants  are  perfectly  constructed  and  operated ;  that  they  have  neglected 
nothing  to  make  their  goods  attractive  and  to  introduce  them,  and  that  they  are  pro- 
gressing continuously  and  every  year  obtaining  better  results.  The  acknowledgment 
is  made  that  tbe  wiues  of  the  two  last  vintages  are  already  superior  to  those  of  the 
preceding  years,  and  that  their  final  success  would  be  certain  if  they  could  overcome 
the  repugnance  of  the  American  population  to  the  use  of  wine. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  VITICULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  maybe  permitted  to  introduce  an 
abstract  from  a  report  by  Charles  A.  Wetmore  to  the  California  State 
board  of  viticultural  commissioners  for  1893-94,  on  the  possibilities  of 
viticulture  in  California,  in  which  much  information  is  presented  in 
regard  to  the  principles  governing  the  production  of  types  of  wine  in 
Europe  and  California.    Among  other  things  the  report  states: 

Few  realize  that  the  western  const  of  California  is  probably  the  counterpart  of 
the  western  coast  of  Europe,  with  Groat  Britain  attached  to  the  Continent.  Every 
condition  of  soil  and  climate  is  here  reproduced  to  compare  with  Xeres,  Malaga, 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  France,  the  slopes  of  the  Alps,  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Rhone,  and  the  humid  climate  on  either  side  of  the  British  Channel.  In 
the  variations  of  practical  viticulture  every  distinction  known  to  western  Europe, 
from  Gibraltar  and  Nice  to  Scotland  and  the  Netherlands,  is  found  on  this  coast,  from 
Lower  California  to  British  Columbia.  Our  Algiers  is  inland,  in  Sonora  County  and 
Arizona,  aud  our  Russia  and  Siberia  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  To  those  who  do  not  comprehend  this  coast  let  me  say  that  there  is  no 
viticultural  condition  of  Europe  that  has  been  observed,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  even  across  on  the  northern  borders  of  Africa  and  eastward  to  Pales- 
tine, that  can  not  be  found  in  the  territory  from  the  Columbia  River  to  the  Gulf  of 
Cnlifornia  and  eastward  to  Arizona.  Every  known  variety  of  European  wine  grape- 
vines somewhere  has  its  natural  home  and  somewhere  the  place  where  it  can  be 
successfully  cultivated,  in  some  places  none,  in  others  few,  and  in  others  many,  just 
as  in  Europe  they  are  found  to  prosper.  Many  mistakes  and  attempts  to  transplant 
have  been  made,  and  many  experimentations  in  European  methods.  Our  experiences 
and  present  conditions  are  similar  to  what  might  have  been  expected  if  during  a 
single  generation  an  enterprising  people  had  found  western  Europe  unpopulated  and 
had  attempted,  with  one  common  purpose,  to  establish  viticulture  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Rhine  from  one  common  nursery  of  all  vines  and  without  such  knowl- 
edge of  the  local  peculiarities  as  has  been  in  fact  the  growth  of  generations.  Under 
such  a  possibility  we  might  have  had  Spaniards  cultivating  the  Palomino  in  the 
Modoc,  French  trying  Medoc  in  Xeres,  Germans  essaying  the  Riesling  in  Languedoc, 
and  Portuguese  worshiping  port  on  the  Rhine,  with  numerous  admixtures  of  all  kinds 
of  effort  in  all  places.  The  present  condition  of  California  viticulture  is  not  much 
different  from  such  a  supposed  one  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  that  our  producers 
are  far  more  intelligent  and  better  informed  as  to  their  mistakes  and  the  means  of 
remedying  them  than  European  viticulturists  generally  are  as  to  the  causes  of  any 
of  their  present  successes.  The  producer  who  exports  is  governed  by  the  will  of 
different  markets,  and  California,  so  far  as  even  the  Atlantic  States  are  concerned, 
is  yet  an  exporter  aided  only  by  a  very  limited  local  consumption.  Even  Franco 
produces  one  kind  of  claret  for  England  and  another  for  the  Argentine,  one  kind  of 
champagne  for  Russia  and  another  for  America,  one  kind  of  Burgundy  for  foreigners 
and  another  for  Paris,  and  everywhere  in  her  own  territory  is  satisfied  with  her  local 
wines  of  every  kind  and  character  without  recourse  to  foreign  delicacies. 

When  foreigners  will  become  satisfied  with  the  best  tliat  each  of  our  districts  can 
produce  without  any  attempt  to  imitate  European  stylos,  it  will  bo  time  for  them  to 
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complain  if  we  do  not  produce  typical  California  winos;  but  so  long  as  America 
demands  styles  like  favorite  European  brands  so  long  must  the  California  producers 
and  dealers  make  attempts  to  please  them,  either  with  ignorantly  devised  methods 
and  blends  or  fahe  labels,  and  so  long  as  our  eastern  Atlantic  Coast  markets  refuse  to 
pay  as  much  for  qualities,  whether  domestic  or  imported,  they  can  not  expect  pro- 
ducers to  sacrifice  quantity  for  quality  in  wine  making  to  any  practical  extent. 

The  report  is  exhaustive  and  worthy  of  attention,  as  it  enters  very 
largely  into  all  classes  of  wines  that  are  manufactured  throughout 
Europe.  It  also  speaks  of  the  great  cleanliness  in  which  the  wines  of 
California  are  made,  and  then  adverts  to  the  unclean  methods  of  Europe: 

From  European  cleanliness,  except  a  little  oreditsble  to  the  Germans,  we  have  not 
much  to  learn.  Wine  making  in  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  far  east  is 
unspeakably  filthy;  in  many  cases  the  products  are  in  such  a  vile  condition  that 
they  become  merchantable  only  through  the  aid  of  the  chemist.  It  is  a  popular 
delusion  that  wine  cleanses  itself  of  all  impurities.  Nothing  is  further  from  the 
truth.  Every  reader  knows  to  what  extent  the  most  careful  wine  makers  caution 
Against  exposure  to  foul  odors.  The  difficulty  of  removing  bad  and  foul  tastes  is 
familiar  to  every  merchant.  The  persistence  with  which  wines  in  bottles  retain 
liviug  organisms  and  the  germs  of  disease  to  which  Pasteur  has  given  scientific 
attention  is  well  known.  The  disgusting  taste  of  tar  in  many  Grecian  wines  (com- 
mnnicated  to  wines  transported  in  rude  goatskins  smeared  with  tar  on  the  hair, 
which  is  turned  inside)  is  well  known  to  travelers,  and  the  dirt  in  Grecian  currants 
is  familiar  to  the  housewife,  but  she  little  comprehends  its  nastiness. 

A  large  number  of  samples  of  California  wines  were  received  by  H. 
W.  Wiley,  chemist  of  the  Department,  and  analyses  of  the  same  were 
made  by  the  assistant  chemist,  William  H.  Krug.  Tables  showing 
the  results  of  the  analyses  are  published  at  the  end  of  the  report 
already  quoted. 

COMMERCE. 

The  French  Government  make  the  classification  of  merchandise  into 
"general  commerce"  and  "special  commerce,"  and  the  distinction 
applies  to  both  importation  and  exportation. 

IMPORTATION. 

"General  commerce"  comprises  all  merchandise  coming  from  abroad, 
from  her  colonies,  and  the  ocean  fisheries,  by  laud  or  sea,  for  consump- 
tion, as  well  as  for  warehouses,  transit,  reexportation,  or  temporary 
admissions. 

"Special  commerce"  comprises  such  merchandise  as  is  left  at  the 
disposition  of  the  importers;  that  is  to  say,  all  merchandise  exempt 
of  duty,  and,  when  it  relates  to  dutiable  merchandise,  the  quantities 
which  have  been  subjected  to  duty. 

EXPORTATION. 

"  General  commerce"  comprises  all  domestic  or  foreign  merchandise 
that  passes  out  of  France. 

"  Special  commerce"  comprises  all  domestic  merchandise  exported,  as 
well  as  foreign  merchandise  sent  l)aek  to  foreign  countries  after  having 
been  admitted  to  franchise  or  nationalized  by  virtue  of  payment  of  the 
import  duties. 
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TARIFF. 

CusiotM  dutin  leviahJe  an  agricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  France. 

[1  kilogram  equals  2.20462  pounds;  100  kilogrmns  equal  220.462  pounds;  1  hectoliter  equals  26.417 

gallous.] 


Articles. 


1.  LlYB  ANIMALB. 

Horses: 

stallions,  geldings,  mares. . 

CJolta 

Mules 

Asses 

Cattle: 

Oxen 


Cows 

Bulls 

Steers,  bullocks,  heifera 

Calves 

Sheep 

Lambs,  weighing  8  kilograms  and 
loss. 

Goats 

Kids 

Swine 


Pigs  weighing  15  kilograms  and 
less. 

Game 

Turtles 

Poultry 

Pigeons  

Animals  not  elsewhere  specified. . . 

2.  Akimal  products. 

Meat,  fresh : 

Mutton 

Pork 

Beef  and  other 

Meat,  salted: 

Pork,  ham,  and  bacon 

Beef  and  other 

Pork,    butoner*s  produce   (char- 
cnterie). 

Poultry,  dressed 

Game,  dead 

Turtles,  dead 

Meat  preserved  in  tins 

1*rcAorved  game,  in  tins  or  pots 

rftt6  de  foie  gras,  in  tins  or  pots . . . 

Extracts  of  meat 

^Sau8age  casings 

Hides,  raw,  green,  or  dry 

Ppltrics,  raw 

AVooI,  raw,  in*the  mass 


Unit. 


Per  head. 
....do... 
....do... 
....do..., 


Per  100  kUos  (live 
weight). 

do 

...do 

do 

do 

do 

Per  head , 


....do 

....do 

Per  100  kilos  (live 

weight). 
Per  head 


Per  100  kilos. 

....do 

....do 

-...do 


Per  100  kilos. 

....do 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do- 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 


AVool,  in  the  mass,  dyed,  combed,  ' do  . 

or  carded.                                       I 
Tallow ' do  . 


Lnrd 

Other  animal  fats 

Margarine,  alimentary  fats,  and 
similar  substances. 

Grease  from  bides 

Beeswax,  raw 


Yolks  of  eggs,  not  fit  for  con- 
sumption. 
MUk: 
Fresh 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 

.do. 

do. 
.do. 

do. 


do. 


Condensc<1,  pure ' do  . 

^     .         ...  ....  ^^^^ 


Condensed  with  an  addition 
of  not  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  sugar. 

Chocse do  . 

Butter,  fresh  or  melted  and  saltccl do 

Honey I do 

a  And  one- half  the  duty  on 


General  duty. 


Freuch 
money. 


Franet. 

30.00 

20.00 

5.00 

3.00 

10.00 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
12.00 
1.5.50 
1.50 

2.00 
1.00 
8.00 

1.50 

25.00 
25  00 
20.00 
20.00 
Fiec. 


32.00 
12.00 
25.00 

25.00 
30.00 
25.00 

20.00 
25. 00 
25.00 
20.00 
75.00 
75.00 
40.00 
10.00 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
32.50 

Free. 
14.50 
Free. 
20.00 

7.00 
12.00 
10.00 
Free. 


5.00 
10.00 
a  8. 00 


Equivalent 

iu  United 

States 

money. 


DoUart, 
6.79 
8.86 
.965 
.679 


1.93 
1.03 
1.93 
2.816 
2.992 
.29 


25.00 
13.00 
15.00 
refined  sugar. 


.103 
1.544 

.20 

4. 825 
4.  825 
3.86 
3.86 
Free. 


6.176 
2.316 
4.825 

4.825 
5.79 

4.825 


4.825 
4.825 
3.86 
14. 475 
14. 475 
7.72 
1.93 


Conventional  duty. 


French 
money. 


Franea. 


6. 273 


2.799 

'3.86" 

1.351 
2.316 
1.93 


.965 
1.93 
1.544 


4. 82.'» 
2.  509 
2.895 


Equivalent 

in  United 

States 

money. 


DoUars. 


20.00 
20.00 


Free. 


27.00 


20.00 
20.00 
15.00 
60.00 
60.00 
30.00 


15.00 

6.00 
8.00 
«.  0  J 


2.  .'iO 

5.  Oil 

16.00 


15.00 
6.0) 
10.00 


3.86 
3.86 


Free. 


5.211 


3.86 
8.86 
2.895 
11.58 
11.58 
5.79 


2.895 

1.158 
1.544 
1.158 


.483 

.905 

1.158 


2. 89.-> 
1.J.58 
1.93 
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Unit. 

General  duty. 

Conventional  duty. 

Articles. 

French 
money. 

Equivalent 

iu  United 

States 

money. 

French 
money. 

Equivalent 

iu  United 

States 

money. 

2.  Animal  peoducts    Continued. 
Manures , - 

Per  100  kilos 

do 

Franet. 
Free. 
Freo. 
Free. 
Free. 

00.00 
4S.00 

20.00 
30.00 
30.00 

3.  CO 
20.00 

20.00 
30.00 

7.00 
8.00 

11.00 
13.50 

16.00 

!«.00 
5.00 

3.00 
5.00 

3.00 
5.00 

3.00 
5.00 

2.50 
4.00 
4.00 
5.00 
12. 00 
10.00 
8.00 

3.00 
6.00 
8.00 

8.50 
3.00 
1.50 
6.00 
Free. 

3.00 
6.00 
6.00 
3.00 
5.00 
3.00 
4.50 
0.40 

Dollart. 

Francs. 

Dollars. 

Bone  black 

Parin{(B  and  glue  stock 

do 

Other  raw  animal  products 

do 

Codfish: 

Dried  and  salted 

do 

11.68 
0.264 

3.86 
6.79 
6.79 

.579 
3.86 

3.86 
5.79 

1.351 
1.514 

2.123 
2.6055 

3.088 

.570 
.965 

.579 
.965 

.579 
.065 

.579 
.965 

.483 
.772 
.772 
.965 
2.316 
1.93 
1.544 

.579 
J.  158 
1.M4 

.676 
.579 

2.8S5 
1.158 

48.00 
15.00 

15.00 
25.00 
25.00 

1.50 
15.00 

15.00 
25.00 

0.264 

2.895 

2.805 
4.825 
4.825 

.290 
2.805 

2.805 
4.825 

Air-dried,  but  not  salted  (stock 
flsh). 
Serrin?  dried  flflltod  or  smolcod 

do 

do ." 

other  fUh,  dried,  salted,  or  sniokod 
Fish,  pickled,  preeerrcd  iu  oil  or 

otherwise. 
Oysters : 

Fresh 

do 

do 

Per  1,000 

Canned  and  otherwise    pre- 
served. 
Lobsters: 

Fresh 

Per  100  kilos 

do 

Canned,   or    otherwise    pre- 
pared. 

3.  Farinaceous  food. 

Wheat,  spelt,  and  meslin : 

Grain 

do 

Per  100  kilos 

do 

Crushed,  and  grist  containine' 
not  moi-e  than  10  per  cent  of 
tlour. 

Flour: 

At  the  rate  of  extraction  of 

do 

70  per  cent  and  above. 
At  the  rate  of  extrnotion 

do 



of  between  60  and  70  per 
cent. 
At  the  rate  of  extraction 

do 

of  60  per  cent  and  below. 
Oats: 

Grain 

do 

Meal  and  flour 

do 

Barley: 

Grain 

do 

Meal  and  flour 

do 

Kye: 

Grain 

do 

Meal  and  flour 

do 

Maize: 

Grain 

do 

Meal 

do 

Buckwheat: 

Grain 

do 

Meal 

do 

Malt 

do 

Ship's  biscuit  ond  bread 

do 

Grits,  groats,  and  pearled  grain. . . 
Semolina  and  Italian  pastes 

do 

do 

8.00 
6.00 

1  544 

Sago,  tapioca,  etc 

do 

1.158 

Kice: 

Paddy 

do 

Broken 

do 

Peeled  and  rice  flour 

do 

Beans : 

Shelled  or  broken 

do 

Whole 

do 

In  the  pod 

do 

Bean  mesJ 

do 

Chick-peas 

do 

Other  pulne: 

Whole  seeds 

do 

.579 
1.158 
1.U8 
.579 
.965 
.579 
.869 
.077 

• 

Decorticated 

do 

In  raw  flour 

do 

Chestnuts 

do 

Chestnut  flour 

do 

Millet  and  canary-seed,  grain 

do 

M  illet  and  canary-seed,  meal 

do 

Potatoes : 

do 
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Customs  duties  leviable  on  agricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  France — Cont'd. 


Articles. 


Unit. 


4.  Fruits  and  seeds. 

Table  fruits,  fresh : 

Lemons,  oranges,  citrons ,  Per  100  kilos 

^landarins do 

Carobs ' do 

Hothonse  grapes  and  fruits t do 

Common  table  grapes do 

Ordinary  wine  grapes,  residue  | do 

of  graiies  and  must.  | 

Apples  and  pears  for  table  use do 

A  pples  and  pears  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cider  and  perry. 

Other  fresh  fruits 

Table  fruits,  dried: 

liaisins 

Apples  and  pearM  for  tAble  use. 
A  pples  and  pearH  for  the  manu- 

facture  of  cider  and  perry. 
Almonds  and  hazelnuts,  in  the 

shell. 
Almonds    and    haselnnts, 

shelled. 
Other    nuts,    not    elsewhere 
speclfled,  in  tiic  shell. 

Other  nuts,  shelled 

Pistachio  nuts 

Prunes 

Other  dried  fruits 

Fruits  for  distillation : 

Green   aniseed,   juniper  ber- 

riei>,  and  fennel  seed. 
Myrtle  berries  and  Indian  figs 

(caotun) . 
Kaisins,  figs,  and  dates,  exclu- 
sively for  distillation  or  for 
the  manufacture  of  wine. 
Table  fruits,  candied  or  preservetl  : 

I  n  spirits 

In  sugar  or  honey,  candied 

In  sugar  or  honey,  preserved 
otherwise.  I 

Otherwise  preserved I 

Oleaginous  fruits  and  seeds : 

Peanuts,  in  the  shell 

Peanuts,  shelled 

Linseed  

Hemp  seed,  turnip  seed,  cotton 
seed. 

Poppy  seed  and  rape  seed , 

Mustard  seed  and  sesame ' 

Copra,  castor  beans,  and  other  j 
oleaginous  fruits  and  seed.s. 

Grains  for  seed Per  100  kilos 

Beetroot  seed ' do 

Alfalfa  and  clover  seed I do 


5.  Colonial  pboduce. 

Tobacco: 

Leaf  and  stem  for  the  Il6gio 

(monopoly). 
Leaf  and  stem  for  private  ac- 
count. 
Manufactured: 

For  the  Kegie 

For  the  peisonal  uHe  of  the 
importer, not  exceeding 
22  pounds  per  consignee 
ana  per  annum: 

Cigars 

Snuff  and  chewing  tobacco 

Turkish  smoking  tobacco 

Smoking  tobacco  of  other  origin. . 
Other  manufactured 


General  duty. 


French 
money. 


Franctt. 
8.00 
15.00 
2.00 
2.00 
12.00 
12.00 


Equivalent 

in  United 

States 

money. 


3.00 
30.00 
30.00 


Free. 


Prohib- 
ited. 


Free. 


Dollan. 
1.544 
2.895 
.386 
.386 
2.316 
2.310 

.579 

.:j8G 

.965 

1.158 
4. 825 
2.895 
L158 

1.158 

2.316 

1.158 

2.310 
19.30 
2. 895 
2.895 

3.86 


Conventional  duty. 


French 
money. 


7.72 


19.30 


1.93 


.579 
5.79 
5.79 


Francs. 

5.00 
10.00 
1.50 
1.50 
8.00 
8.00 

2.00 

L50 

3.00 

2.00 
15.00 
10.  uo 

4.00 

3.00 

6.00 

Free. 

Free. 
5U.00 
10.00 
5.00 

15.00 

Free. 

25.00 


80.00 

(a) 

(&) 

8.00 


Equivalent 

in  United 

States 

money. 


25.  OU 


DoUa  s. 

.965 

1.93 

.29 

.29 

1.  544 

L544 

.386 
.2:) 

.579 

.380 
2.895 
1.93 

.772 

.579 
L158 


Per  100  kilos 3,600,00  094.80 

....do 1.500.00  289.50      . 

....do 2,500.00  482.50    I. 

....do 1.500.00  289.50 

....do I  Prohib-  I 

I       ited.    I 
a  Same  duty  as  refined  sugar.  h  One-half  the  duty  of  refined  sugar. 

195— Fo.  3 2 


9  65 
L93 
.965 

2. 81)5 


4.825 


15.44 


1. 514 


4.825 
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Articles. 


«.  Vegetable  oils  and  juices. 


General  duty. 


Conventional  duty. 


Olive  oil PorlOO  kilos. 

( !AHtoroil ' do 

J.iiisecd,  cotton-Hced.  sesame,  niul    do 

peanut  oil. 

Kii|X^-8ocd  and  other  oils ' do 

yixod  oils,  scented i do , 

Tar I do 

Essence  of  turpentine do 


7.  Fibers. 


Cotton  (raw) 

Flax  (raw,  hackled,  combed) . . 
Ilenip  (raw,  dressed,  hackled) . 
Jute  (raw,  hackled,  combed) . . 


8.  Other  vegetable  product:?. 

Vegetables: 

Fresh 

Salted  or  pickled 

l*reserved  or  dried 

Hops 

Chicory : 

(Jreen i do  . 

..do. 
..do. 


Per  100  kilos. 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Dried,  not  nwHfed. 
Hay  and  other  fodder  . 
Oifcake 


9.  Beverages. 

Fermented  beverages : 

Wine,  exflnsi  vely  the  produce 
of  the  fermentation  of  fresh 
Srnpe.s,  containing  less  than 
11  d<igreen  of  alcohol. 

Wine,  exclnsively  the  produce 
of  the  fermentation  of  fresh 
grapes,  containing  11  de- 
crees or  more  of  alcohol. 

Vinegar,  not  perfumed,  con- 
taining 8  degrees  or  less  of 
acetic  acid. 

Vinegar,  not  perfumed,  con- 
taining more  than  8  degrees 
of  acetic  acid. 

Cider  and  perry  containing  6 
degrees  or  less  of  alcohol. 

Cider  and  perrv  contuining 
more  than  6  degiees  of  al- 
cohol. 

Beer 

Mead 


Per  hectoliter., 


Orange  wine 

All  other  fermented  beverages 
Distilled  beverages: 
Spirits : 

Jiottled 

"Kot  in  bottles 


Liqueurs. 


.do. 


....do... 
....do... 


I  Equiva'cnt 
French  ,  in  United 
money.  ,      States 
money. 


— do 


.do 


Per  100  kilos 

Per  hectoliter  of  liq- 
uid. 

...do 

do 


of 


do 

Per    hectoliter 
pure  alcohol. 

Per  hectoliterof  liq- 
uid. 

Per  100  kilos 

do 


Franei. 
15.00 
6.00 
6.00 

15.00 

100.00 

4.00 

24.00 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


8.00 
15.00 
20.00 
45.00 

1.00 

4.00 

0.76 

Free. 


a  1.20 
(6) 

8.00 

el.  00 

do.  70 
(«) 

12.00 
20.00 

if) 
(«) 


80.00 
80.00 


00.00 


French 
money. 


DoUara.  FrancM. 

2. 89.~>  10. 00 

1.158  1.00 

1. 158  6. 00 


2.895 

12.00 

2.310 

19.30 

80.00 

15.44 

.772 

3.00 

.579 

4.632 

12.00 

2.316 

Equivalent 

in  United 

Stat  OH 

money. 


Dottart. 
1.93 
.193 
1.158 


1.544 
2. 805 
3.86 

6.00 

•    12.00 

16.00 

30.00 

1.  l.W 

2.:iio 

3.08H 
5.79 

.1o:j 

.772 
.145 

0.75 
3.00 
0.50 

.145 
.579 
.097 

.232 

O0.70 
(6) 
6.00 

.135 

1.544 

1.158 

.193 

e0.7S 

,145 

.135 

do.  50 

9.00 
20.0i» 

.097 


2. 310 
3.86 

1.737 
3.86 

(«) 

70.00 
70.00 

15.44 
15.44 

13.51 
13.51 

17.37 

80.00 

15.44 

.380 

1.50 

.29 

I*«mmce Per  100  kilos 2.00 

Mineral  waters do Free. 

a  Per  alcoholic  degree  and  per  hectoliter  of  liquid. 

b  Same  duty  as  wines  of  less  than  11  degrees  of  alcohol  for  the  first  10  degrees,  and  for  every  addi- 
tional degree  an  amount  equal  to  the  con.sumption  duty  on  alcohoL 
c  Per  degree  of  acetic  acid. 
d  Per  degree  and  jxr  hectoliter  of  liquid. 
e  Dutiable  ns  nleoliol. 
/  Dutiable  as  wine. 
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Cuatams  duties  leviable  on  agricuUural  and  other  products  imported  into  France — Cont'd. 


Unit. 

General  dutj'. 

Conventional  duty. 

AxtioliM. 

French 
money. 

Equivalent 

in  United 

StatcB 

money. 

French 
money. 

Equivalent 

in  United 

States 

money. 

10.  Miscellaneous  abticlbb. 
BookfT  Riid  Tiei^vpftpeni 

Franct. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 
l*rohib- 

itcd. 

15.00 

thllar9. 

Francs. 

Dollars, 

Photofirranlis  ...   .................. 

Music  engraved  or  printed 

JtenrintA  of  ooDTiiitntod  books. . . . 

A fi^iciilf nrfti  inACfiinefi. ........... 

Per  100  kilos 

2.895 

9.00 

1  737 

American  salt  pork  shall  pay  a  tax  of  l.&O  francs  ($0.29)  per  100  kilos.  This  new  tax  shall  be  levied 
together  with  the  tax  for  the  sanitary  examination  of  cattle  and  freah  meat.  (Circular  of  February 
15, 1892,  No.  2135.) 

A  law  of  January  27,  1893,  authorisses  the  French  customs  authorities  to  apply  the  minimum  [con- 
ventional] tariff  to  the  following  articles  imported  from  the  United  States : 

Meat  preserved  in  tins ;  table  fruits,  fresh ;  table  fruits,  dried,  witli  the  exception  of  raisins ;  woods, 
common, rough,  squared, or  sawn;  paving  blocks;  staves;  hops;  apples  and  pears,  crushed  (pomace). 

The  receipts  from  customs  duties  levied  on  merchandise  imported  into 
France  during  the  five  years  1889  to  1893  are  shown  in  the  following 
tabular  statement: 


Receipts. 


Tears. 

1,000  francs. 

Dollars. 

1889      

355  593 

68,629,400 
69, 763, 900 
75, 969,  200 
83, 140, 200 

1^90 

361,471 

1891 

393,623 

1892 

430,778- 

1893 

Ufl.R.I^ 

88, 817, 800 

!           • 

METHOD  OF  VALUATION  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

In  France  the  basis  of  value  of  each  article  imported  or  exported  is 
determined  annually,  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  by  a  committee  of  experts,  who  receive  information 
from  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  sources.  The  values  are  termed 
"actual  values,'^  and  have  for  their  object  the  determination,  as  accu- 
rately as  possible,  of  the  mean  price  of  each  article  during  the  year  for 
which  they  are  given. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

During  the  five  years  ending  December  31, 1894,  the  total  value  of 
imports  and  exports  of  France  fell  from  $1,580,740,000,  in  1890,  to 
$1,427,141,000,  in  1894,  a  decrease  of  9.7  per  cent,  as  compared  with  a 
decrease  of  8.8  per  cent  in  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  six-tenths 
of  1  per  cent  in  Germany  during  the  same  period,  and  of  6.1  per  cent 
in  the  United  States  for  the  five  years  ending  June  30, 1894.  The  total 
value  of  imports  and  exi)orts  of  France  for  1894  was  less  than  the 
average  of  the  five-year  period  1890-1894,  inclusive,  by  4.4  per  cent,  as 
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compared  with  a  decrease  of  4.5  per  cent  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
8.9  per  cent  in  the  United  States  for  the  corresponding  live  year  period, 
while  in  Germany  the  total  trade  for  1894  exceeded  the  average  by  2.4 
per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  in  dollars  of  the  total  trade, 
including  both  iuiports  and  exports  of  merchandise,  of  the  four  leading 
commercial  nations  in  the  world  for  the  five  years  1890-1894,  inclusive. 
Commercial  years  are  identical  with  calendar  years  in  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Germany,  and  France.  In  the  United 
States  the  values  given  are  for  the  years  ending  June  30  of  each  year 
indicated : 

Total  trade  (exclusive  of  that  in  precious  metals). 


Years. 


United  King- 
dom. 


Germany. 


United  States. 


1 800 '  $3.  04 1 .  000, 000 

1891 !     3, 023,  WO.  000 


181>2 

it<y:j 

ltiU4 


Average . 


3,481.000.000  I 
3,318,000.00.)  , 
3,  322.  000.  l»00 


$1,778,336,000 
1,743.059,000 
1,059,479,000 
1,  078.  804, 000 
1, 7GG,  983,  UOO 


$1, 647, 139. 000 
1,  729, 397,  000 
1,857,681,000 
1,714.060.000 
1, 547, 135,  000 


3, 478, 000, 000       1, 725,  452,  000  |     1, 699, 064. 000 


France. 


$1,580,740,000 
1,609,157,000 
1,476,217.000 
1, 368, 386,  UOO 
1. 427, 141.  GOO 


1, 492, 328, 000 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  an 
easy  lead  over  her  nearest  three  competitors;  in  fact,  her  commerce  is 
about  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  that  of  Germany  and  the  United  States, 
her  two  nearest  rivals.  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States  are 
not  far  apart,  France  taking  fourth  rank.  In  1890, 1891,  and  1894  Ger- 
many occupied  second  place  and  the  United  States  third,  while  for  the 
years  1892  and  1893  this  order  was  reversed  with  respect  to  these  two 
countries. 

The  declared  value  in  round  numbers  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
merchandise  for  France  and  their  aggregate  during  the  five  years  1890 
to  1894  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Sjjecial  commerce  of  France. 


Years. 

Value  of  im- 
ports. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

Total  value. 

1890 

Dollars. 
856,  323.  000 
920.198.000 
8U8.  295,  000 
743,  764,  000 
795.  057, 000 

DoUara. 

727, 417, 000 
088.  959, 000 
667, 922.  000 
024,  622,  000 
632,084,000 

Dollars. 
1, 580. 740.  000 
1, 600. 157, 000 
1,476,  217.000 

IMJl 

IW2 

1 893 

.1, 368.  380.  im 
1,427, 141,000 

I69i 

A  vorope,  1890-1894 

82-4,  727, 000 

667, 601, 000 

1, 492,  328,  000 

The  following  tables  contain  a  general  classification  of  the  value,  in 
millions  of  dollars,  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  France,  as  far  as  they 
relate  to  special  commerce,  for  the  five  years  ending  December  31, 1894 : 


FOREIGN   TRADE. 
Value  of  imports  in  millions  of  dollars. 
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SalKliviaions. 


Food  prodaots . . .  — . 
Haw  materials  (a) . . 
Manafactnrefl 

Total  imports 


1890.  1 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

279  1 
460  1 
117  1 

319 
474 
127 

270 
419 
119 

2or. 

430 
109 

242 
444 
109 

t5C 

920 

808 

744 

79o 

Value  of  exports  in  millions  of  dollars. 


Sub4livi8ion.s. 


Food  prwluct* 

Raw  materials  (a).. 

Manufacturos 

Mail  packages 

Total  exports 


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

165 

156 

147 

137 

139 

174 

101 

159 

152 

104 

376 

360 

3S1 

322 

314 

9 

12 

11 

14 

15 

724 

689 

668 

625 

632 

a  Inclnding  sncli  mannfactunxl  articles  as  are  to  be  used  in  the  mannfactaro  of  final  prodacts— e.  g., 
yam  to  bo  utu'd  in  tho  manufaoturo  of  woven  tiasuos. 

Value  of  jirincipal  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  into  France  for  the  years 

1892,  1S9S,  and  1894. 


Articles. 


Cotton  (raw) 

Cereals  and  flonr 

Petroleum 

Animal  fats  of  all  kind.s 

Tobacco 

Coffee 

Wood 

Copper 

Meat  (fresh,  sslted,  or  otherwise  preserved).. 

Hides  (raw.  fresh,  or  dried) 

Ijobsters  (canned) 

Seed  grains  (including  alfalfa  and  clover  aeed) 

M  ach  1  nery 

Oils  (fixed,  pure) 


Value  of  principal  articles  exported  from  France  to  the  United  States  for  the  years  1892, 

189S,  and  1894, 


Articles. 


Snk— doth,  ribbons,  etc 

Wool— cloth,  ribbons,  etc 

Fancy  goods  of  rariaiuu  make. . 

Skins  and  furs,  raw 

Wine 

f  *otton  goods 

Feathers  for  ornament 

<4Ioves  (leather) 

Other  articles  of  leather  and  fur 

Artificial  llowors 

Cream  of  tartar 

Wool,  raw 

Hides,  prepared 

Clothing 

Paper,  books,  and  engravings... 
Pottery  and  glassware 


Dollars. 

10, 889, 000 

&,  766, 000 

1, 968,  000 

1,68:{,000 

1, 787. 000 

1, 407, 000 

1, 558. 000 

4, 769, 000 

481,000 

790, 000 

567.000 

977. 000 

909,000 

871.  Ott) 

517, 000 

597, 000 


1893. 


Dollars. 

12. 499,  OOO 

4, 047,  000 

1.  588,  000 

648, 000 

1,461,000 

1, 100, 000 

962. 000 

3, 372.  000 

691.000 

661,000 

430,  000 

379,000 

692.  OUO 

1,234.000 

598, 000 

542,  000 


1894. 


Dollarx. 

10, 428, 000 

2,419,000 

1, 864, 000 

972, 000 

1,713,000 

1,084,000 

3,  377,  000 

1.921,00(« 

858,000 

1, 193, 000 

878,000 

456, 000 

554. 000 

827,  000 

5K9,  000 

458,000 
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The  following  table  shows  the  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  total 
special  coranieice  of  France,  both  as  to  imports  and  exports,  in  abso- 
lute values  and  in  percentages  for  the  years  1890  to  1894,  inclusive  : 

Values  of  imports  into  France  (special  commerce),    ^ 


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Dollars. 
743, 704, 000 
61, 210, 000 

1894. 

Total  imports 

Dollars. 

856, 323, 000 

61,262,000 

Dollars. 

920, 198, 000 

93, 860, 000 

DoUars. 
808,295,000 
102, 960, 000 

Dollars. 
795,057,000 
71.655,000 

Imports  from  tho  United  Statt»8 

Per  cent  of  total  imports  obtained 
from  the  United  States ». 

7.2 

10.2 

12.7 

8.2 

0 

Values  of  exports  from 

France  (special  commerce). 

1890. 

1^1. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Total  exports 

Exported  to  the  Unitwl  States 

Per  cent  of  total  exports  shipped 
to  the  United  States 

Dollars. 
727, 417, 000 
63,451,000 

Dollars. 
688, 959,  (»00 
47,784,000 

Dollars. 
667,922,000 
46, 337, 0<yO 

Dollars. 
624.  622, 000 
39, 55:j,  000 

DoUars. 
032, 084, 000 
86, 690, 000 

a? 

G.9 

6.9 

..3 

5.8 

The  percentage  of  exports  from  the  United  States  to  France,  as  cmn- 
pared  with  the  total  exports  from  the  United  States,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1893-94,  and  for  the  average  of  the  five  years  ending  June  30,  1894,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

Total  value  of  exports  from  United  States  to  all  countries  in  1893-94.  $892, 140, 572. 00 
Total  amount  to  France,  1893-94 55,315,511.00 

Per  cent  of  total,  6.20. 
Average  annual  value  of  exports  from  United  States  to  all  countries 

in  last  live  years  (1889-90  to  1893-94) 902,478^682.00 

Average  annual  amount  to  France 62,346,194.00 

Per  cent  of  total,  6.91. 

IMPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  AND  OTHER    PRODUCTS. 

The  importation  of  cattle  from  the  United  States  is  now  prohibited, 
us  will  be  seen  by  the  following,  which  is  the  text  of  the  resolution  of 
the  minister  of  agriculture  of  France: 


PROHIBITION  OF  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  CATTLK  FROM  THE   UNITED  STATES. 
[From  tho  Jonrnal  Ofllciol  de  la  K^pnbliqne  Fraiifaisef  February  25,  18»5,  p.  1074.] 

The  Minister  of  AciuicrLTURK: 

PnrKn:jnt  to  the  law  of  July  21,  1881,  on  the  sanitary  police  regulations  regarding 
nniuials,  and  the  dccroo  of  June  22,  1882,  relating  to  the  regulations  for  the  public 
julniinistraiion  for  the  obHorvauce  of  the  same; 

In  view  that  there  are  many  contagious  diseases  which  do  not  exist  in  France,  but 
prevail  among  the  cattle  in  the  United  States  of  America,  cases  having  been  found 
auHMig  anituals  imported  from  that  country  into  Europe,  it  is  only  reasonable  that 
uieaHures  be  taken  to  prevent  tho  introduction  of  these  diseases  into  oar  territory; 
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and  faaying  the  opinion  of  the  consultative  comniittoe  on  epizootics  and  on  the  report 
of  the  counsellor  of  state,  director  of  agricultare: 

Eesolved : 

Article  1.  The  importation  into  France  and  the  transit  of  cattle  coming  from  the 
United  States  of  America  over  our  land  and  sea  frontiers  is  interdicted,  until  other- 
wise ordered.  However,  cattle  sent  from  the  United  States  before  February  24, 1895, 
shall  be  admitted,  providing  they  be  landed  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law 
for  the  admission  of  foreign  cattle. 

Art.  2.  Prefects  of  departments  are  charged,  each  as  it  concerns  him,  with  the 
execution  of  this  decision. 

Done  at  Paris,  February  24, 1895. 

Gadaud. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  the  official  French  documents, 

show  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal  agricultural  and  other 

products  imported  into  France  during  the  calendar  years  1892,  1893, 

and  1894.    In  most  instances  the  tables  show  the  sources  from  which 

France  draws  her  supply  of  the  articles.    Detailed  statistics  for  the 

year  1894  are  not  in  all  cases  available.    It  is  curious  to  note  the  effect 

of  the  severe  drought  prevailing  throughout  central  and  western  Europe 

during  the  summer  of  1893  on  the  importations  of  various  products. 

The  forced  slaughter  of  an  unusual  number  of  farm  animals  throughout 

France  lessened  the  importation  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  meat,  and  lard 

to  a  considerable  extent  during  1893,  and  this  was  followed  in  1894  by 

a  largely  increased  importation  of  live  stock  to  cover  the  deficiency. 

Corn,  oats,  and  other  products  used  as  animal  feed  were  bought  in 

largely  increased  quantities  during  1893  to  cover  the  deficit  in  the 

home-grown  product.    Hay  jumped  from  21,000  metric  tons  in  1892  to 

160,000  metric  tons  in  1893,  an  increase  of  CC2  per  cent. 

Quantitiea  of  principal  agricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  France  for  the 

years  1892,  J89S,  and  1894, 

WHEAT,  (a) 
[In  metric  qidntals  of  220.462  poundH  each.] 


Countries. 


1892. 


1803. 


1894. 


Unit«d  states: 

Atliintic  ]iorf s 

Pacific  porta 

Total 

RaMia 

Rooniania 

Turkey 

British  India 

▲uBtralia 

Argentina 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Total  qnnntity  imported 
Total  value  in duUars. . . 


6, 123, 517 
3, 939. 375 


10,  0C2.  St)2 

2,300.181) 

984,  010 

1, 203,  435 

1, 674, 421 

610, 210 

431.461 

780, 746 

333, 125 


18, 842,  370 
80, 637, 500 


2, 521, 057 
355, 329 


2,876,38(5 
3,430,431 
404. 655 
659, 78(3 
448,770 
671, 652 
695,674 
381,094 
200,  308 


10,031.021) 
82, 270,  700 


1,951.030 
1,281,990 


3,  233,  (»2(t 
5, 003, 552 
499, 350 
421, 874 
367,100 
585,554 
694. 142 
781,  OCO 
366, 188 


12, 490, 007 
40.455,000 


A  Including  suiuU  quantities  of  spelt  and  mesliu. 
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Quantities  of  principal  agricultural  and  other  prodacl$  imported  into  France  for  the 
years  1892,  189S,  and  i<^^^— Continued. 

OATS. 
[In  metric  qolntalB  of  220.462  pounds  each.] 


Conntrie*. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


Bclg^inm. 
liusHia... 
Sweden.. 
Turkey. . 
Algeria.. 


'I'ot.il  quantity  imported. 
Total  value  in  dollars 


1,051 

7,658 

1 

178,470 

186.097 


395. 305 
1,  347.  500 


284,733 
1,348,723 
335, 212 
218, 695 
415.883 


3.075.775 
10, 352, 500 


291,748 
3,227,629 
700,125 
247, 916 
460,166 


5, 484, 941 
18, 284,  KM 


BARLEY. 
[In  metric  quintals  of  220.462  pounds  each.] 


Countries. 


KnssiA  . . 
Beleium . 
Turkey.. 
Algeria.. 
Tunis  . . . 


Toifll  quantity  Imported . 
Total  value  in  dollars 


HAIZE. 
[In  metric  quintals  of  220.462  pounds  each.] 


Countries. 


Russia 

Ronmania 

Turkev 

UnitecT  States. 
Argentina 


Total  quantity  imported . 
Total  value  in  dollars 


1892. 


187, 174 
440,994 
108.  059 
504, 186 
455,  283 


2, 063, 529 
5,973,900 


1893. 


355,207 
1,473,673 
235,115 
454.196 
143, 717 


2,727,408 
7,805,800 


16M. 


499.634 
915,503 
374,375 
457, 599 
115, 142 


2,491,392 
7. 212, 600 


WHEAT  FLOUR,  (a) 
[In  metric  quintals  of  220.462  pounds.] 


Countries. 


Belgium 

(i  ermany 

A  UHtria-Hiingary 

Italy 

TTniiod  States 

A I  jjcrin 

Total  quantity  imported 
Total  value  in  dollars . . . 


1892. 


71.272 
6,411 
141,401 
5,743 
165.413 
15.304 


425.  566 
2,495.100 


1883. 


3,448 
2,787 
129,237 
12,898 
1.727 
4,140 


l.W,01S 
77"l,300 


1804. 


2,3P9 
1.734 
163,  T-W 
4,872 
1.  .160 
7,387 


202,299 
988,500 


a  Including  small  quantities  of  flour  mode  from  spelt  and  meslin. 
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Quantities  of  prinoijyal  agricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  France  for  the 
years  189t,  1895,  and  2^^^— Coutinaed. 

RYE  AND  BUCKWHEAT. 
[Quantities  In  metric  qaintala  of  220.462  ponndB  each.] 


1882. 

1893. 

1804. 

Grains. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

QoAntity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Fnmos. 

Dollars. 

Francs. 

Dollars. 

24,772 
57 

Franca.  Dollars. 

Rve 

22 

10,332 
330 

1,994 
64 

8,022 
10 

128, 352 
294 

1 

67  273  ^  OTfi  3Bft  ,  907  7M 

Biickwheat 

8 

124  1           24 

1 

Quantities  of  flour  and  meal  other  than  wheat  imported  into  France  for  the  years  189£, 

1893y  and  1894, 

[In  metric  quintals  of  220.462  pounds  eaoh.] 


Kinds  of  flour  or  meal. 


OaU 

Barley 

Rve 

MaiEe  (Indian  com) 
Buckwheat 


1892.       1893.    1    1884. 


60 
25 
815 
1,197 
41 


181 

30 

820 

491 

82 


310 
249 
4,460 
558 
42 


Values  of  flour  and  meal  other  than  wheat  imported  into  France  for  the  years  1892 j  1803 ^ 

and  1894. 


Kinds  of  flour  or  meal. 


1892. 


1894. 


Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

liaise  (Indian  com) 
Buckwheat 


Francs. 

1,635 

713 

17,930 

28,728 

1,066 


DoUarx. 

816 

138 

8,460 

5,645 

206 


Franet. 
5,023 
1,131 
18,860 
12,275 
840 


DoUara. 

969 

218 

8,640 

2,369 

162 


Franca. 
8,852 
7, 221 

102,580 

13,950 

1,103 


DoUara. 

1,708 

1,394 

19, 798 

2.692 

213 


RICE  (PADDY). 
[In  metrio  quintals  of  220.462  pounds  each.] 


Countries. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


Italy 

British  India 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Japan 

French  India 

French  Indo-China 

Total  quantity  imported 
Total  ralue  in  dollars. . 


12, 173 

121. 293 

613 

78, 289 
220,127 
125, 183 


557,  869 
1,  938, 100 


22,271 
92,375 


116, 633 
"869,'70i" 


841,  365 
8,085,300 


119, 649 


576, 590 


819,835 
3, 116,  400 
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Quautitie$  of  priHciptU  offricuUural  and  oUier  producU  imported  into  France  for  ike 
years  IS'JSy  189S,  and  i^^^— Continued. 

RICE  (PEELED,  RICE  FLOUR,  AND  GRITS). 
[In  metric  quiutals  of  220.462  poiicda  each.} 


Belgiam 

(vcrinaiiy 

Nithcrlands 

United  Kingdom  . 
Italy  . 


Britinh  India.. 

Japan  

VnitAd  States  . 
Indo-China.... 


Countries. 


Total  quantity  imported  . 
Total  value  in  doliara — 


412 
444 

28,653 
2,781 

12,623 

1,043 

3.857 

246 

66,237 


106,457 
719, 100 


1893. 


94 

541 

80,449 

1, 222 

14,102 

1,754 

15,314 

172 

85,384 


149,296 
1,037,400 


COTTON. 
[In  metric  quintals  of  220.462  pounds  each.] 


1891. 


2,026 


2,584 
16. 19:{ 
2,865 


361.088 


429,119 
2, 981, 500 


Countries. 


United  Kingdom 

Turkey 

E«fynt 

Britisli  India 

Unite<l  States 

Total  quantity  import od 
Total  value  in  dollars. . . 


1892. 


53, 370 

17, 144 

116, 798 

234,084 

1,541,888 


2. 020, 896 
39,055,200 


62,009 

11,150 

100,717 

185, 647 

1.214,837 


1,639,745 
86,567,400 


1694. 


74,041 

16. 733 

123, 194 

187.090 

1. 410, 2112 


1,865,064 
40, 315, 200 


COTTON  SEED  OIL. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Countries. 


United  Kingdom . 

Spain 

Italy 

United  States 

Other  countries.. 


Total  q  uan  ti  ty  i  m  port  od . 
Total  value  in  dollar:^ 


1892. 


Net  weight. 

5, 3U1, 740 

701, 751 


6,810,870 
131.649 


12,946,010 
1,749,060 


1893. 


N€t  weight. 
8, 203, 375 


7,638 

.2,980.012 

22,593 


11,213,618 
1,385,200 


1894. 


Orost  wtight. 


11,309,345 
1,287,900 


OLIVE  OIL. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2. 20162  ponnds  each.] 


Countries. 


Belgium 

I'niled  Kingdom.. 
Au.stria-Hungary . 

Spain 

Italy 

(Ireece  

Turkey 

Morocco 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Other  countries. . . 


Total  quantity  import isl. 
Total  value  in  dollars 


1892. 


Net  weight. 

6.374 

5,960 

19,053 

3, 194. 447 

6,  380,  962 

396,  324 

353, 013 


2, 570,  436 

8,185,814 

10. 106 


21,128,519 
4, 159, 300 


1883. 


Net  weight. 
53,401 


1894. 


Urots  weight. 


23,807 

6, 189. 944 

5, 859, 786 

1. 479,  821 

606,854 

80,523 

746,526 

4,361,912 

6,183 


18, 498, 737 
8,284,700 


2, 083,  org 

9, 084, 597 


1, 102, 396 

11.749.481 

1,893,717 


26,573.229 
4,36«,300 
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Quantities  of  principal  agricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  France  for  the 
years  1892,  I6'9S,  and  lS94—Coutnmed. 

COTTON  SEED. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2. 20462  ponnds  each.] 


Countries. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

United  Kingdom 

2,207 
81,718,918 

Egypt 

rS 

. 

Dutch  East  Indies 

United  States 

510, 860 
60,000 

Mexico 

Brazil 

Xndo-China 

30,  »0 
27,  025 

Otherconntrios ... 

104,1)61 



Total  quantity  imported 

32, 348, 350 
936,400 

28, 037, 650 
773, 700 

27, 290,  748 
737, 500 

Total  value  in  dollars 

OIL  CAKE. 
[Qnantities  in  kilograms  of  2. 2D462  pounds  each.] 


Countrien. 


Russia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

UnUed  Kingdom. 

Spain 

Italy 

British  inVlia.!!!! 

United  States 

Argentina 

Otoer  countries. . . 


Total  quantity  imnort^-nl. 
Total  Talue  in  dollars. . . 


1892. 


,032,131 
73,987 


538, 318 
998, 398 
169, 239 
836, 261 
41, 083 
31, 037 
021,000 
800.564 
82,214 


1893. 


1894. 


14, 
1, 


149, 703 
089, 9G5 
38l,0r>0 
118. 724 
567, 452 
084,993 
991, 870 
355,631 


25, 124, 262 
678,800 


019,413  I. 
142,449  . 
759, 128  I . 


75, 650, 378 
2,336,100 


80,441,106 
3,096,900 


WOOL  (RAW). 
[Qnantities  in  kilograms  of  2. 20462  ponnds  each.] 


Countries. 


Russia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom.. 
Austria-Hungary  . 

Spain 

Italy 

Turkey 

£g7P*; 

Tripoli 

Morocco 

British  India 

Australasia 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argentiua 

Chfle 

Peru 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Other  countries — 


1892. 


34, 
40, 


916, 820 
618. 377 
618,  819 
609. 122 
769, 230 


2, 
2, 

2, 
24, 


760,259 
715. 450 
805, 709 
165. 828 
422, 260 
267,  h98 
470,914 
136, 501 


933, 115 
741,  861 
584,489 


1, 690, 317 
"369,'4i6 


1893. 


1894. 


3,486,142 

711, 621 

358.042 

87, 093, 000 

42, 209, 369 

242.091 

4,633,^78 

497,227  ♦ 
2,834,828  ; 


29, 019, 1.39 
41,916,8.55 


4, 9J7,  (572 


302, 133 
2,335,059  I 

686,548  ; 

21,855,903   31,300,704 

166, 495 

0, 166, 546 

79,636,621 

791,100 

123.622 
9, 123, 211 

212, 322 

637,545 


Total  quantity  imported 202,5.10,379 

Total  value  in  dollars 61, 566, 000 


213,552,693 
62, 647,  800 


7, 586. 2;  0 
87, 698, 432 


8, 48G,  203 

is.'iio.'sio 


224. 975. 8.15 
05,998,900 
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Quantities  of  }mnci2)al  agricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  France  for  the 
years  1802, 189$,  and  /^d^— Oontiiinecl. 

HOPS. 
[Qiumtitiea  in  kilograms  of  2. 20462  pounds  each.] 


Countrios. 


IlnsHiu 

(lermany 

lU'Ijlium'. 

Switzerland 

Otber  countries . 


Total  quantity  importod  . 
Total  value  in  dollars  — 


1892. 


1,789,223 

1,082.193 

16,427 

16, 571 


2,904,414 
1, 793, 700 


1803. 


52,682 
1,222,555 
1,116,335 


29,958 


2,321,530 
1, 478, 600 


HAY  AND  FODDER  OF  ALL  KINDS. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


1894. 


1, 399. 5U9 
1, 142. 183 


73,398 


2,615,(Km 
1.665,600 


Countries. 


Ilussia 

Swedon 

Norway 

G  orniany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Un itod  Kingdom 

A  nstria-Huiigary 

S]»aiu 

Italy 

Koumania 

Switzerland 

I'nited  States 

A  r;:ontina 

Chile , 

Canada 

Other  British  Possessions. 

Algeria 

Other  countries 


Total  quantity  imported . 
Total  value  in  dollars 


1802. 


120, 369 


528, 277 
5, 46C.  989 

742, 749 
5, 887, 424 


1,787,372 
1,013,067 
2,472,172 


930,855 


386, 092 
613, 131 


1, 161. 581 
158,723 


21,277,801 
250,500 


8, 713, 655 

1,013,743 

3,068,789 

5, 053, 9U5 

10,264,841 

26,902,246 

1,414,963 

4.589,868 

16,273,053 

61, 756. 619 

1, 175, 333 


7,216,613 
5, 443. 179 
1, 033. 535 
3,481.895 
1, 451, 790 
8,248,437 
1, 195, 031 


160,097,395 
4,634,000 


1804. 


85,639.424 
2,470.300 


BEER. 
[Quantities  in  ^ograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Countries. 


Norway 

Diunnark 

(Jormaiiy 

Netherlands 

Bolpnm 

United  Kingdom.. 
Austria-Hungar  V . 

Italy 

Swi'tzo.rland 

lit  union 

Other  countries... 


Total  quantity  imported. 
Total  value  in  dollars 


1802. 


10,833 
167, 014 
045.282 
413,986 
178, 439 
629,110 
256, 719 


587. 342 
19,  426 
8,251 


21,315,002 
1, 645, 500 


1893. 


8,894 

91,252 

15, 763.  579 

2, 098. 0M3 

137. 744 

1,500,510 

168,  019 

34,340 

356,057 


5,168 


20,163,006 
1,945,800 


1894. 


14. 802, 900 


1,343.900 

172,000 


2, 139, 200 


18,458,000 
1,781,200 
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Quaniitiif$  of  principal  agricultural  and  other  productn  imported  into  France  for  the 
years  1892,  I89S,  and  1894— Coutimied. 

SPIRITS  (DISTILLED). 


Classification. 


QuADtity. 


Brandy: 

1892 , 

1893 

1894 , 

Cherry  brandy  (kirsch) : 

1802 

1893 

1894 

Rum  : 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Other: 

1892 

1893 , 

1894 


Hectoliten 
gallont 


of  96.417 
tack. 

13, 133 
7,337 

10, 270 


I 


331 
349 

125, 876 
118.833 
118,247 

5,851 
6,954 
5,100 


Value. 


DoUan. 

215,400 
llO.liOJ 
158, 600 

24,900 

20.800 
21,800 

2,186,500 
1, 949.  500 
1, 039, 8U0 

56,500 
67.  200 
49, 2i}0 


WINE  (ORDINARY)  IMPORTED  IN  CASKS. 
[Qnantities  in  hectoliters  of  26.417  galloDs  each.] 


Countries. 


Germany 

B«lf;ium 

United  Kingdom . . 

Portn^l 

A ustnu- Hungary  . 

Spain 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Gret*ce 

Roumania , 

Turkey 

Chile 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Other  countries ... 


Total  quantity  imported  . 
Total  value  In  dollars 


1892. 


8,011 


1,242 

47, 622 

79,397 

5, 394, 074 

333. 728 

2, 337 

210, 219 

1,354 

153,880 

900 

2, 821,  386 

47,  322 

1.818 


9, 103.  294 
52, 708, 100 


1893. 


8,641 

262 

799 

1,073 

8,844 

;,  429, 689 

118,310 

13,  000 

128, 475 


72,929 


,  817, 179 

42,604 

2.254 


1894. 


1,127 


1, 052.  051 
23,491 


1,994,688 
36.121 
133, 181 


5,(M4.0.''>9  I      4,230,659 
30,500,000  I    22,862,100 


WENE. 
[Quantities  In  hectoliters  of  26. 417  gallons  each.] 


Classification. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Wine  (ordinary)  imported  in  bottles : 

1892 

HectoliUrt. 
4,240 
3.746 
3,895 

291.407 

246:322 
256,862 

1.195 

1,181 

765 

DoUart. 
61,400 

1893 

43,400 

1894 

45,'200 

Wine  (vins  de  liqnenr) : 
A.— Imported  in  casks— 

6, 186, 600 

1893 

4, 754, 000 

1894 

4, 957, 400 

B.— Iinported  in  bottles— 

29,900 

1893 

27,400 

1894 

17,800 
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Quantities  of  principal  agricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  France  for  the 
years  1892^  1898^  and  1894— Continued, 

AGEICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Countries. 


1893. 


1894. 


Germany 

Belgium 

United  Klu  A.  duni. 

Italy 

Switzerland 

United  States.... 

Al^ria 

Other  countries  . . 


837, 192 

62, 015 

1, 870, 838 

1.G93 

76, 739 

2, 119, 432 


Total  quantity  imported. 
Total  value  in  dollars 


68,059 

4,535,968 
915,600 


379,  798 

68.373 

2, 092, 670 


53,504 

1, 538,  853 

28,455 

73,550 


4, 235.  203 
858,300 


3,513.204 
712, 000 


Importations  of  animals  and  animal  products  into  France  for  the  years  189S,  1893,  and 

1894, 

CATTLE  OF  ALL  KIXDS. 


Countries. 


Netherlands 

BclKium 

Italy 

Argentina 

Switzerland 

Spnin 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Other  countries . 


Total  nunihor  imported 

Total  value  in  dollars 

Approximate  avorngo  value  per  head. 


1892. 


6,407 
4,358 
3, 025 

344 
4,983 

410 
15,829 


1,292 


.'^6. 657 

1, 772, 100 

^7.00 


1893. 


2,378 
1,552  j 
806  ' 


8,283 
184 

5,331 
518 

1,196 


20,308 
944,900 
$16.50 


1804. 


197.260 

10, 190.  MM 

$51.50 


HORSES. 


Countries. 


1898. 


1894. 


Belgium 

Denmark 

Germany 

United  Kingdom.. 

Netherlands 

S])ain 

Austria-Hungary.. 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Algeria 

Other  countries... 


Total  number  imported. 
Total  value  in  dollars . . . 
Average  value  per  head . 


2,960 
1,437 
1,633 
1,444 
1,615 
618 
1,588 
80 


604 
2,274 


14, 343 

3,540,200 

$247 


8,205 
2,408 

157 
1,505 
1,504 

167 
1,800 

335 
1,327 

642 
2,219 


15,269 

3,641,300 

$232 


21,029 

4,817.300 

$229 
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ImporiatiouB  of  animah  and  animal  products  into  France  for  the  years  1892, 1S9S,  and 

1894 — Coutinaed. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS. 


Coojitries. 


Bnssia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Bel^um 

Anstria-Hiuigary . 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Argentina 

Spain 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Other  conntries  . . . 


1892. 


148, 362 


147, 669 

29,958 

14,987 

103, 928 

9,327 

22.125 

18,347 

189 

901,548 

3 

4,570 


Total  number  imported 

Total  value  in  dollars 

A  pproximato  average  value  per  head. 


1,401.013 

8, 550, 100 

$0.10 


1893. 


26,569 

1,690 

240, 738 


129, 147 

3.912 

4,141 

10.986 

98 

778,699 

25 

950 


1894. 


233,738 


253, 391 
410 


1,427.331 

986 

76,410 


1. 195, 955 

7, 033. 900 

$5.90 


1, 092, 264 

11,407,700 

$5.70 


The  export  of  sheep  to  France  from  the  United  States  is  now  temporarily  suspended,  owing  to  the 
exaction  uf  the  French  Government  of  a  certificate  from  a  United  States  veterinary  inspector  to 
accompany  all  sheep  landed  in  that  country  from  the  United  States,  which  shall  positively  certify 
that  none  of  them  have  been  exposed  to  any  contagious  disease  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  prior  to 
date  of  shipment.  Owing  to  the  possibility  of  exposure  to  scab,  such  a  oertificate  trom  the  United 
States  veterinarj-  inspectors  can  not  be  given  at  present. 

SWINE,  (a) 


Countries. 


Belgium 

Germany 

Italy 

Algeria 

Other  countries. 


Total  number  imported 

Total  value  in  dollars 

Approximate  average  value  per  head. 


1892. 


12,465 


1,171 
101 

241 


13. 978 

296,800 

$21 


1893. 


22 
354 
732 


1,114 

24,700 

t(22 


1894. 


58 

2 

48 

6,181 

34, 778 


40,067 

889,300 

«22 


^d  Exclusive  of  pigs  Meighlng  15  kilograms  (33.07  pounds)  per  head  or  less. 

PIGS. 
[Weighing  15  kilograms  (33.07  pounds)  or  less  per  head.] 


Number  of  pigs 

Value  in  dollars 

Approximate  average  value  per  head 


OTHER  LIVE  ANIMAL^. 


Animals. 


Hnles  and  asses number.. 

Goats  and  kids do — 

Game  (hares, rabbits, etc.) kilograms.. 

TnrClefl do — 

Poultry do — 

Pigeona do — 

Dogs number. . 

Bees number  of  hives. . 

Leechea thousands.. 


3, 

1, 

91, 

25, 

933, 

1,068, 

1, 

1, 


2,838 

734 

73, 032 

30, 350 

868, 668 

1, 363, 457 

1,777 

492 

1,094 


1894. 


4.696 

1,311 

44,973 

37,097 

1, 247,  077 

1,620,246 

2,139 

650 

2,196 
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Importations  of  animaU  and  animal  products  into  France  for  the  years  1892, 1S03,  and 

/5P^— Continued. 

VALUE  OF  OTHEB  LIVE  ANIMALS. 


AniniAlfl. 


Mules  and  aaaes 

( i oats  ADd  kids 

(rUHio.  (bares,  rabbits,  etc.) 

Turtles 

Poultry 

I*i|;cous 

Doj^s 

Bees 

Leeches 

Live  animals,  not  elsewhere  specified. 


Total  value  in  francs.. 
Total  value  in  dollars . 


Franet. 

587.800 

16,274 

312, 660 

25.443 

1,587,572 

3, 069,  888 

363,400 

14.500 

80, 050 

805.969 


6,  869. 556 
1, 325, 824 


1893. 


Francs. 

747. 700 

10. 333 

237.354 

80.350 

1. 380, 869 

3. 885. 852 

355, 4C0 

12,:i00 

43. 760 

826. 131 


7, 530, 049 
1,455,036 


If  91. 


Francs. 

1, 067. 330 

IH,  91U 

146, 16'J 

37,097 

1.905,323 

4, 617, 701 

427. 8tK) 

16. 475 

87,800 

1,206.7:J8 


9,681.356 
1,868,502 


SALT  PORK,  HAM,  AND  BACON. 
[In  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Countries. 


Germany 

lUdgiura 

United  Kingdom. 

Italy 

Switzerland 

United  States 

Other  countries  . . 


Total  quantity  imported. 
Total  value  in  dollars 


862,106 

259,  098 

1,688,664 

24,647 

30,511 

527,  598 

82, 287 


1893. 


816, 173 
191,151 
1,334,912 
13, 179 
13,715 
18,802 
11,972 


3.445.811 
964, 200 


2, 399. 004 
671,600 


1894. 


4. 728. 957 
1, 323, 400 


FKESH  PORK,  BEEF,  AND  OTHER  MEATS. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


Pork  (fresh) : 

1892 

1893 

181»4 

Beef  (fre-sh)  and  other  fresh  meats: 

1892 

1893 

1894 


Kilograms  qf 

S.S04€2  Ibn. 

1,044.014 

660, 957 

6, 137, 455 

2  385.607 
2,021,981 
2,  739, 787 


1,000  franc*.  Dollars. 

1.253  24!. 800 

826  ■  159.400 

7, 671  1, 480. 500 


3.  578 
2.932  I 
3,973  , 


600,600 
565.900 
766,800 


MUTTON  (FRESH). 
[In  kiloprrams  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Countries. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

136, 893 
1,333,055 

129,135 
181 

129. 332 
813 

257, 267 

145, 004 

129,421 
135 

(termanv 

llalv    ..' 

Switzerland 

1.119.752 

1,151.205 

223,724 

127 

ArsTCUtina .                       ... 

Other  countries 

1,406,982 

Total  quantities  imported 

3. 964,  629 
1.300,800 

532, 400 
169,500 

1,741,363 

Tot^U  value  in  dollars 

555,  500 
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Importations  of  animalt  and  animal  pivducts  into  France  for  the  years  1S92. 1893.  and 

7,J£>4— Continued. 


SALTED  MEATS  OF  ALL  KINDS  EXCEPT  HOG  PRODUCT. 
(In  kilograms  of  2.20462  poundB  eaoh.] 


Countries. 


Germany *-. 

Netherlands 

Beleiam 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Argentina 

Other  countries 

Total  quantity  imported 
Total  value  in  dollars.... 


1882. 


17,083 
52. 630 
57,971 
1,743 
5,987 
33 
8.548 


143.995 
36,100 


1893. 


23,634 
65,874 
21,370 
1,536 
1,313 
10, 076 
7,213 


131,  016 
31,700 


1804. 


133. 108 
32,  OUO 


BUTTER. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Countries. 


Batter,  f^^sh  or  melted  : 

Germany 

Belgium 

Italy 

Switserland 

Other  countries 

Tot«l  quantity  imported 
Total  value  in  dollars ... 

Bottor,  salted: 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

UnHed  Kingdom 

Italy 

Other  countries 

Total  quantity  Imported 
Total  value  in  dollat  s. . . . 


1892. 


Net  weight. 

197, 917 

2, 812, 282 

900,789 

514, 106 

15,691 


4, 440, 785 
2, 400, 000 


125, 415 

272,587 

67,477 

139 

6,027 


470, 646 
181,600 


1893. 


Net  weight. 

81,096 

2, 960, 210 

1, 019, 008 

314,  097 

69,846 


4, 444, 257 
2, 573, 300 


110, 127 

105, 037 

995 

22,187 


238,  346 
101, 100 


1894. 


Orose  weight 


3,802,080 
1, 270, 536 


391, 497 


6, 404, 113 
2,  847,  300 


216,  933 
79,100 


EGGS. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Countries. 


Russia 

Germany 

Belgium 

Auatria-Hungary . 

Italy ?..... 

Turkey 

Tripoli 

Other  countries . . . 


Total  quantity  imported. 
Total  value  in  dollars 


1892. 


Net  weight. 

162,457 

434, 370 
2,404,076 

104,868 
1, 082, 212 

723, 990 


146, 910 


5, 058, 883 
1, 152, 000 


Net  weight. 


650,390 
2, 370, 332 

301,993 
1, 174, 216 

467, 760 
98,832 

116,989 


6, 180, 521 
1,299,900 


1894. 


Grose  weight. 


8, 718, 348 
'2,'086,'369 


4, 163, 098 


10, 851, 815 
2, 115, 300 


195— No.  3- 
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CHEESE. 
.  [Qnantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Countries. 


1892. 


1888. 


1894. 


Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgi  um 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

{Switzerland 

Other  countries 

Total  quiintity  imported 
Total  valuo  in  dollars... 


711, 914 

4,215,897 

354, 312 

79,211 

000,572 

0,896,504 

26,759 


12, 385, 169 
3, 25U,  900 


847,556 
4,886,506 

259,830 
74,520 

687,878 
5,807,082 
1, 079, 122 


12, 042, 494 
3, 464, 700 


5,108,094 


881, 4.-7 
5, 4:.':{,  213 
3,209,916 


14,622,710 
4,007,500 


TALLOW. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Countries. 


Australasia 

United  States 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

Other  countries 

Total  quantity  imported 
Total  value  in  dollars  . . . 


1, 840, 112 
4,821,408 
2,440,600 
4. 061, 902 
li  800, 000 


14. 530,  022 
1, 710,  600 


1893. 


2,073,041 
5, 339, 289 
526, 578 
5,083,621 
4,438,102 


17,  460,  6:jl 
2, 392, 600 


1894. 


466,483 
1,702,884 

640,538 
5,888.010 
5,430,580 


14, 108, 524 
1,933,300 


LARD. 
[Quantities  in  kiluj^rams  of  2.20162  i.oiindn  each.] 


Countries. 


United  Kingdom 

U  nitod  States 

Oiher  couutries 

Tot^l  quantity  imported 
Total  value  in  dollars 


1892. 


1, 522, 454 
18. 764, 706 
2, 130,  010 


22, 417, 260 
3,  981',  400 


420, 618 
6, 830, 310 
1,253,191 


7,504,114 
1, 926, 100 


1894. 


1,242,528 
13, 062, 810 
2,  ISU,  864 


16, 486, 202 
4, 231, 900 


MAKGARINE,  OLEOMAUGARINK,  AND  SIMILAR  PRODUCTS. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Countries. 


1892. 


1894. 


Jf  etherlands 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom . 
Other  countries .. 


740,538 
392,460 


26,269 


663,681 

755, 18H 

187,844 

32,079 


Total  quantity  imported . 
Total  valuo  in  dulJars  — 


1, 159, 267 
257,  300 


1,488,237 
359,000 


1, 115, 943 
268,200 


IMPORTS   OF   AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTS. 
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DRESSED  POULTRY. 
[Qaantitics  in  kilogramB  of  2.20462  poandB  each.] 


Coon  tries. 


1898. 


IBM. 


Germimy 

Belfdnni 

Austria-Hangary  . 

Spain 

Italy 

Switserland 

Other  oountrlea . . . 


134,730 

221,046 

05,2<)0 

13, 670 

368,926 


10,890 


Total  qaantity  imported . 
Total  value  in  dollars . . . 


844,576 
391,200 


66,683 
901,638 
114,017 


866,320 
1,228 
7.223 


746,009 
331,200 


984. 034 
437,100 


CANNED  MEATS. 
[Qoantitiea  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Countries. 


1892. 


1898. 


1804. 


Belgium 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

New  Caledonia 

Sainte-Marfe  (Madsgnscar) . 
Other  couutrioi* 


622,063 
662,494 
4,903,254 
471,460 
531,003 
733,348 


19,632 
84.466 
60,327 


47,333 


1,067,291 

1,080,129 

9,081 


Total  quantity  imported. 
Total  value  in  dollars 


7,871,015 
2, 278, 800 


2,329.926 
584,600 


4,191,840 
1, 051, 700 


SAUSAGE  CASINGS,  FRESH,  DRIED,  OR  SALTED. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Germany. 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States 

Belgium 

Other  countries  . . 


Countries. 


Total  quantity  imported. 
Total  vaine  in  dollars  . . . 


03.326 
130. 129 
59, 573 


101. 360 


450,388 
108,700 


1893. 


94,924 
104,511 
60,884 
70,437 
128, 341 


459,097 
115,200 


1894. 


492, 897 
123,700 
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OTHER  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 


QnaDtity. 

Yalne. 

Piffeons,  dreaaed : 

*1802. 

KUogramt. 
18,576 
24,315 
49,627 

1,728,366 
1,893,636 
2,192,824 

4,804 
1.235 
2,169 

36.132 
45,896 
45,896 

127,108 
223,272 
210,051 

427,466 
514,775 
607.940 

Dollars. 
18,700 

]883 

17  000 

1894 

34,500 

Game,  dretised : 

1892 

734,000 

1893 

767  600 

1894 

888,800 

Game,  caDoed : 

1802 

5,600 

1893 

1.400 

1894 

2,500 

PAt^defoiegraa: 

1892  

09,700 

1893 

88,600 

1894 

88,600 

Meat  extract: 

1892 

220.800 

1893 

387  700 

1894 

416,900 

Pork  butchers'  moatn  (sausages,  etc.)  (chare nteric) : 

1892 

206,300 

1893 

248.400 

1894 

336,800 

THE   IMPORTATION   OP  AMERICAN  PORK. 

The  prohibition  of  the  importation  into  France  of  American  salted 
pork,  hams,  and  bacon  lasted  from  February  18,  1881,  until  December 
3, 1881.  During  that  period  the  interdiction  of  American  pork  was  the 
subject  of  a  long  chapter  of  tedious  diplomatic  correspondence,  which 
resulted  finally  in  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  French  Legislature, 
amending  their  general  custom-house  tariff  law  of  May  7,  1881,  viz, 
"  Salted  pork,  hams,  and  bacon,  25  francs  per  100  kilos,  or  $4.82^  per 
220.462  pounds,"  npon  which  the  late  President  Oarnot,  on  De<5ember 
4, 1891,  issued  the  following  decree: 

Article  1.  Salted  pork  meats  fVom  the  United  States  can  be  imported  into  France 
at  points  to  be  fixed  by  subsequent  decree. 

Art.  2.  Before  discharge  of  cargo,  the  importers  must  produce  for  each  shipment 
a  certificate  from  the  inspector  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  designated  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  inspection  of  the  slaughterhouses,  certify- 
ing that  the  meats  are  from  healthy  animals  and  suitable  for  human  food.  ThA 
boxes  must  bear  the  official  stamp  of  this  inspector.  No  shipment  can  be  admitted 
which  does  not  comply  with  these  requirements. 

Art.  3.  After  their  discharge  these  meats  shall  be  examined  by  sanitary  inspectors 
appointed  by  the  minister  of  agriculture,  and  instructed  to  make  sure  of  their 
healthy  condition  and  of  their  being  properly  salted.  All  meat  found  unwholesome 
shall  be  destroyed  in  the  presence  of  these  inspectors. 

Art.  4.  The  custom-house  shall  permit  the  meats  mentioned  in  article  1  to  enter 
the  t-erritory  of  the  Republic  only  after  seeing  the  certificate  of  the  inspectors  pro- 
vided for  by  article  3,  certifying  that  the  meats  have  been  found  to  be  healthy  and 
suitable  for  public  consumption. 

Art.  5.  The  expenses  of  the  inspection  prescribed  by  article  3  shall  be  paid  by 
the  importers,  according  to  a  tax  fixed  by  a  decree  issued  on  the  proposal  of  the 
minister  of  agriculture  on  the  advice  of  the  consultation  committee  on  epizootics. 
This  tax  shall  be  paid  to  the  custom-house  collectors. 
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Art.  6.  The  decrees  of  the  18th  of  February,  1881,  and  of  tlio  28th  of  December, 
1883,  are  repealed,  aa  well  as  all  other  regulations  which  may  be  in  conflict  with  this 
present  decree. 

Art.  7.  The  minister  of  agriculture,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  the  minister  of 
commerce,  industry,  and  the  colonies,  and  the  minister  of  finance  are  iutnisted 
with  the  execution  of  the  present  decree,  which  will  go  into  effect  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1892. 

FRENCH  COTTON  SPINDLES. 

A  late  semiofficial  estimate  makes  the  number  of  cotton  spindles  in 
France  5,000,000.  At  the  end  of  1890  there  existed  about  4,000,000 
cotton  spindles,  according  to  official  statistics,  and  the  results  of  esti- 
mates, made  by  the  northern  and  eastern  industrial  syndicates  show 
that  since  1890  the  number  of  spindles  has  increased  by  300,000  in  the 
north  and  388,000  in  the  east,  showing  an  increase  in  these  two  regions 
alone  of  nearly  700,000  spindles.  The  increase  of  the  Rouen  district  is 
estimated  at  50,000  spindles,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  increase  in  the 
whole  of  Normandy  and  in  the  other  districts  of  the  west  and  south 
from  1890  to  1893  reached  about  200,000  spindles,  and  the  whole  increase 
of  the  Frencli  spinning  industry  in  four  years  may,  therefore,  be  esti- 
mated at  900,000  spindles.  The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  spindles  in  the  various  European  countries: 

Estimated : 

Belgium 1,250,000 

Switzerland 1,200,000 

Austria 4,000,000 

Russia 5,600,000 

Oflacial: 

United  Kingdom 53,641,062 

Prussia 1,344,250 

Alsace-Lorraine 1, 400, 000 

Bavaria 1,165,636 

Saxony 1,331,427 

Wurtemberg 435,885 

Baden 395,134 

United  States  (1893-94),  estimated 15,700,000 

TOBACCO  MONOPOLY  AND  MANUFACTURE  IN  FRANCE. 

By  imperial  decrees  dated,  respectively,  December  9, 1810,  and  Janu- 
ary 12,  1811^  it  was  ordained  that,  in  view  of  a  more  equitable  and 
productive  system  of  revenue  and  to  protect  and  encourage  the  inter- 
ests of  French  agriculturists,  for  the  future  the  purchase  of  tobacco 
and  fabrication  and  sale  (whether  wholesale  or  retail)  of  manufactures 
of  tobacco  should  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  administration  of  indi- 
rect taxes  (R^gie  des  Droits  XJnis)  in  all  the  departments  of  the  Empire. 
Buying  or  fabricating  tobacco  any  other  than  that  grown  within  the 
Empire  was  prohibited,  excepting  one-fifteenth  part,  which  might  be 
obtained  from  abroad.    The  prices  that  the  K^gie  would  pay  for  the 
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coming  crop  were  fixed  and  aouoanced  by  the  Ist  of  January  of  each 
year,  and  the  tobacco  was  divided  into  three  classes — good,  medium, 
and  bad — each  having  its  predetermined  price. 

By  subsequent  decrees,  ordinances,  and  laws  the  monopoly  has  been 
prolonged  from  time  to  time,  usually  at  intervals  of  ten  years.  It  is 
now  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  minister  of  finance,  and  has 
been  thoroughly  reorganized ;  a  corps  of  scientific  agents  was  selected 
and  regulations  for  its  recruitment  from  among  the  graduates  of  the 
polytechnic  school  were  issued.  The  graduates  are  appointed  under 
the  name  of  <<ing^nieurs  aux  tabacs,"  and  have  to  undergo  a  subse- 
quent course  of  two  years'  study  and  practice  in  the  laboratories  and 
manufactories,  after  which  a  career  of  promotion  is  opened  to  them, 
depending  entirely  upon  their  ability  and  merit  for  its  extent,  followed 
by  a  pension  in  old  age. 

By  means  of  this  excellent  civil  service  France  has  obtained  not  only 
capable,  conscientious,  and  useful  servants,  but  the  products  of  its  fac< 
tories  have  steadily  improved,  and  to  it,  without  doubt,  a  large  degree 
of  its  financial  success  must  be  attributed. 

Full  and  important  information  in  respect  to  the  R^gie  can  be  found 
in  the  Consular  Reports  on  Oommerce,  Manufactures,  etc.,  of  the  con- 
suls of  the  United  States  for  November,  1880,  part  2. 

According  to  Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de  Legislation  Compar^e  for 
1895,  the  gross  and  net  receipts  derived  from  the  tobacco  R<^gie,  the 
expenses,  and  revenue  per  capita  for  the  year  1892  were  p«  follows: 


Gross  re- 
ceipta. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

Net  receipts. 

Popalfttion. 

Reveone  per 
capita. 

lg92 

DoUan. 
42,179,384.89 

DoUart, 
12,730,859 

DoUart. 
69,964,714 

Number, 
38,343,192 

DoUart. 

1.6833 

Quantities  of  tohaeoo  imported  into  France  for  the  years  189$,  1893,  and  1894,  showing 
the  principal  countries  of  supply. 

TOBACCO  (LEAF  AND  STEM). 

[In  Ulogfams  of  2.20402  pounds  each.] 


Countries. 


United  States 

Algeria 

Otner  countries 

Total  quantities  imported 
Total  value  in  dollars 


1892. 


10,698.930 
1, 970, 008 
4,262,053 


22.A'i0.091 
5, 287, 000 


1898. 


12..'W5,842 
2. 033, 654 
4, 277, 5CG 


10.478,902 
4.024,100 


1894. 


13,885,036 
1,005.041 
5,816,192 


21,306.209 
6,068,000 


EHRATUM. 
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Quaniitiea  of  tobacco  imported  into  France  for  the  years  1892 ,  2S9S,  and  1894, 
TOBACCO  (MANUFACTURES  OF). 


ClassiflcatioD. 

Quantitj*. 

Value. 

Cigfirs: 

1802 

Hundred*. 
164,929 
140,043 
96,663 
KUograTn*. 
60,870 
80,993 
13,846 

7,978 
6,707 
6,229 

1,000  francs. 
4,107 

3,  -m 

2,281 

1,013 
642 
287 

68 
68 
64 

Dollar*. 
7«2,700 
637,900 
440, 20t 

195,500 
123,900 
55,400 

13  100 

Ib98 

1894 ": 

Cig  rcttea: 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Other  nuuiafactareB  of  tobacco : 

1892 

1893 

13, 100 

1894 ... 

12,400 

SUGAR. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  various  kinds  of  sugar 
imported  into  France  during  the  five  years  1890-1894,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  produced  in  France  during  the  corresponding  flv^e  campaigns: 

Production  and  importation  of  sugar. 
[Quantitids  in  metric  tons  of  2,204.62  iK>nnd8  each.] 


Imports. 

Production  of  refined 
sugar. 

Years. 

Raw  sugar 

from 

French 

colonies. 

Cane sugar 

from 

foreiftn 

countries. 

Befit  sugar 

from 

forei^ 

countries. 

"Ver- 
geoises." 

Refine<l 
sugars. 

Cam- 
paign 
years. 

Quantity 

in  metric 

tons. 

1800 

113,808 
106, 610 
106.627 
110,884 
115, 610 

87,719 
58,580 
65,104 
38,351 
66,208 

559 
991 
180 
708 
434 

214 
22 
43 
161 
572 

2,674 
2,396 
2,047 
2,  325 
2,034 

1890-91 
180L-9ii 
]K0i^-9:i 
1893-94 
1894-95 

616,889 
578  109 

1801 

1892 

523,  366 
514  788 

1803 

1894 

a  710, 000 

a  Estimated. 
MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 

The  monetary  union  between  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy  was  formed  in  1865,  and  was  joined  by  Greece  in  1808.  The  con- 
vention was  renewed  in  1878, 1885,  and  1890,  and,  unless  again  renewed, 
will  end  in  1895. 

The  countries  in  the  union  have  their  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the 
same  weight  and  fineness,  and  each  in  its  public  offices  accepts  pay- 
ment in  the  coin — gold  or  (with  the  limitation  stated  below)  silver-— of 
the  others.  When  the  terra  of  the  convention  expires,  each  may  return 
to  each  of  the  others  the  silver  money  which  it  has  received  from  them, 
respectively,  and  must  accept  its  own  silver  coin  in  return,  or,  if  the 
Bupply  of  this  is  insufficient,  be  repaid  in  gold. 

The  coinage  system  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union  is  folio v^ed  also  in 
Finland,  Eouraania,  Servia,  Spain,  and,  partially,  in  several  of  the 
South  American  Eepublics. 

The  franc  of  100  centimes  is  of  the  value  of  19.3  cents. 
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Gold  coins  in  common  use  are  20,  10,  and  5  franc  pieces.  The 
20-franc  gold  piece  weighs  6.4516  grams,  900  fine,  and  this  contains 
5.80645  grams  of  fine  gold. 

Silver  coins  are  5,  2, 1,  and  i  franc  pieces.  The  5-franc  silver  piece 
weighs  25  grams,  900  fine,  and  this  contains  22.5  grams  of  fine  silver. 
The  franc  piece  weighs  5  grams,  835  fine,  and  contains  4.175  grams  of 
tine  silver. 

Bronze  coins  are  10  and  5  centime  pieces. 

There  is  a  double  standard  of  value,  gold  and  silver,  the  ratio  being 
theoretically  15 J  to  1.  Of  silver  coins,  however,  only  5-franc  pieces  are 
legal  tender,  and  of  these  the  free  coinage  has  been  suspended  since 
1876. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  in  use  in  France,  which 
wa«  the  tirst  country  to  adopt  the  same.  Equivalents  are  found  on  the 
fourth  page  of  the  cover  of  this  bulletin. 


CONSULAR   REPORTS. 
BORDEAUX. 

{Report  of  Mr,  John  M.  Wiley,  consul  at  Bordeaux,  France.) 

[Bordeaux,  ou  the  Garonne,  60  miles  from  its  mouth  and  359  miles  south-southwest 
of  Paris,  is  the  third  seaport  in  importance  in  France.  It  has  a  magnificent 
harbor,  in  which  1,200  ships  of  the  largest  size  can  ride  at  anchor  at  one  time. 
Bordeaux  is  the  metropolis  of  one  of  the  most  important  wine-growing  regions 
in  the  world,  the  production  of  the  Bordeaux  district  amounting  in  1894  to  no 
less  than  859,166,000  gallons.  The  industries  of  the  city  include  the  manufac- 
ture of  brandy  and  other  spirits,  sugar,  tobacco,  vinegar,  paper,  earthenware, 
casks,  bottles,  chemicals,  etc. ;  its  principal  exports  being  wine,  brandy,  dried 
fruits,  lace,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  vinegar.  Its  largest  trade  is  with  Great 
Britain  and  South  America.    Population:  In  1872,  190,682;  in  1891,  252,415.] 

The  various  articles  mentioned  in  the  circular  of  December  24, 1894, 
which  was  published  in  Bulletin  No.  1  of  this  series,  are  all,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  sold  in  this  market.  The  exceptions  are  glucose,  oleomar- 
garine, raw  cotton,  cotton  seed,  cotton-seed  oil,  oil  cake,  and  cottolene. 
There  would  be  no  sale  for  raw  cotton  at  this  port  for  the  reason  that 
there  are  no  manufactories  of  textile  goods  in  this  district,  such  industry 
being  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  north  and  east  of  France. 

COTTON  AND  COTTON-SEED  OIL. 

I  doubt,  also,  if  there  would  be  a  market  for  cotton  seed,  oil  cake, 
cottolene,  or  other  compound  cooking  fats  made  from  cotton  seed,  unless 
thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  by  American  manufacturers  in  adver- 
tising and  pusliing  the  same.  The  French  are  extremely  fastidious  in 
their  cooking,  and  are  highly  prejudiced  against  American  lard,  which 
they  claim  to  be  inferior  to  the  French  article.  Personally,  1  think  the 
former  quite  equal  in  quality  to  the  latter,  but  French  ideas  once  estab- 
lished  are  changed  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

In  regard  to  agricultural  implements,  for  instance,  the  Gallic  farmer 
uses  to-day  the  same  sort  of  a  plow  that  was  employed  by  the  ancient 
Bomans;  his  scythe  looks  like  some  rude  tool  made  by  the  aborigines, 
while  modern  improvements,  as  applied  to  dwelling  houses,  heating, 
etc.,  are  quite  unknown.  The  French  peasant  is  behind  the  age,  and 
strenuously  resists  all  efforts  to  bring  him  up  to  date.  I  have  known 
many  American  manufacturers  to  be  impressed  while  traveling  in 
France  with  the  field  apparently  open  to  them  for  the  introduction  of 
their  goods.  But  when,  later  on,  they  tried  to  introduce  them,  they 
found  that  few  if  any  sales  could  be  effected.  I  do  not  make  these 
observations  to  discourage  American  producers,  but  merely  with  a 
desire  to  acquaint  them  with  the  actual  condition  of  affairs. 

CEREALS. 

As  to  cereals,  France  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  United 
States  for  her  supply,  the  demand  fluctuating  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  harvested  in  her  own  country.  In  1894,  for  example,  the 
wheat  crop  of  France  was  very  large,  so  that  very  little  of  that  grain 
was  shipped  here  from  America.  The  contrary  may  be  the  case  this 
year. 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

There  have  been  from  time  to  time  a  few  American  cattle  shipped  to 
Bordeaux,  but  merely  as  an  experiment.  The  prices  paid  did  not  cover 
the  cost  of  transportation. 

A  first  quality  bullock  sells  in  this  market  at  $17  for  every  100  kilo- 
grams, or  220.462  pounds,  live  weight;  a  second  quality  animal  for  $16, 
and  a  third  quality  for  $16  per  100  kilograms.  A  first  quality  calf 
sells  for  $20,  a  second  quality  for  $19,  and  a  third  quality  for  $18,  for 
every  220.462  pounds.  The  price  paid  for  sheep  is  identical  with  that 
paid  for  calves. 

The  price  paid  for  first  quality  ham  and  bacon  is  50  cents  for  2.2 
pounds. 

Corned  beef  is  25  cents  and  lard  38  cents  per  2.2  pounds. 

Ko  meats  are  canned  in  Bordeaux,  though  pat^  de  foie  gras,  game, 
and  other  delicacies  are  put  up  in  tins  and  sold  at  rather  a  high 
figure. 

LIQUORS  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Beer  is  sold  at  26  cents  a  gallon,  brandy  at  about  $1  a  quart,  and 
pure  wines  at  prices  varying  from  6  cents  a  quart  to  $20  a  quart,  accord- 
ing to  age  and  quality.  A  fair,  ordinary  wine  can  be  obtained  for  about 
10  cents  a  quart. 
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The  price  of  cheese  is  $32  for  220.462  pounds,  and  that  of  butter  $28 
for  the  same  quantity. 

Everything  in  France  is  sold  by  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures.  Solid  materials  are  sold  by  the  kilogram  (2.2  pounds)  or 
by  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds).  Smoking  tobacco  is  sold  at  $2.50 
for  2.2  pounds,  or,  say,  $1.13  a  pound.  Flaxseed  sells  at  $8  and  clover 
seed  at  $32  per  220.462  pounds. 

fruits. 

The  price  of  fruits  in  this  market  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  larger 
cities  of  the  United  States,  but  fruits,  as  well  as  vegetables,  can  be 
preserved  here  more  cheaply  than  in  America,  for  the  reason  that 
labor  is  cheaper.  Fruits  preserved  in  sugar,  however,  are  somewhat 
high  in  price,  for  the  reason  that  sugar  itself,  from  the  fact  of  its  pay- 
ing a  high  internal-revenue  duty,  is  dear.  Most  fruit  packed  here  is 
put  up  in  glass  bottles  and  not  in  cans.  As  for  preserved  or  canned 
^sh,  meats,  etc.,  there  has  been  for  a  long  time  past,  there  still  is,  and 
there  will  continue  to  be  a  market  for  certain  American  products. 
Canned  salmon  and  lobster  are  sold  here  in  large  quantities  and  are 
very  much  appreciated,  while  I  believe  that  a  still  larger  business  can 
yet  be  done  in  this  direction. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

The  proper  way— in  fact,  the  only  way— for  American  producers  to 
market  their  products  in  France  is  to  send  over  a  salesman  or  repre- 
sentative, or  to  select  in  France  itself  a  traveling  salesman  to  sell  their 
goods.  It  is  almost  useless  to  write  to  retail  dealers.  The  French,  as 
before  stated,  are  reluctant  to  accept  anything  that  is  new,  and  prod- 
ucts of  every  description  must  in  a  certain  measure  be  forced  upon 
them.  I  doubt  if  the  sale  of  American  grain  can  be  increased  here 
beyond  the  demand,  because  the  French  naturally  prefer  to  consume 
their  own  products;  but  I  do  believe  that  there  is  a  market  for  cheese, 
canned  meats,  ham,  bacon,  lard,  canned  and  dried  fruits,  and  certain 
seeds.  Money  must  necessarily  be  spent  in  advertising  and  introdu- 
cing any  one  of  these  articles.  As  for  tobacco,  the  French  Government, 
which  has  a  monopoly  of  its  manufacture  and  sale,  already  buys  a 
large  quantity  from  the  United  States,  sending  a  number  of  its  agents 
over  every  year  for  that  purpose.  American  cigarettes  and  smoking 
tobacco  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  larger  French  cities,  but  the  duty 
on  these  articles  is  so  high  that  their  sale  is  comparatively  limited. 

There  is  a  line  of  steamships  running  direct  from  New  York  to  Bor- 
deaux, so  that  facilities  in  this  direction  are  already  offered  to  American 
exporters. 

I  shall  be  at  all  times  ready  and  willing  to  make  suggestions  to  any 
persons  desirous  of  opening  up  trade  with  this  part  of  France.  I  think, 
however,  that  I  have  fully  outlined  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  intro- 
ducing American  goodf 
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COGNAC. 

(Bq>ort  of  Mr.  Frederick  Fita  Gerald,  consul  at  Cognac,  Fi'anee,) 

[The  chief  industry  of  Cognac  is  the  distillation  of  the  famous  brandy  to  which  the 
city  gives  its  name,  and  of  which  it  produces  annually  about  6,000  butts,  or  over 
600,000  gallons.    Population  in  1872, 12,950;  in  1891, 17,052.] 

Fo  direct  importations  of  any  importance  are  made  into  this  consular 
district,  as  there  are  no  important  seaports.  The  territory  is  agricul- 
tnral  and  largely  self-supporting,  and  whatever  is  wanting  is  obtained 
from  the  seaports  of  Bordeaux  and  Havre. 

Horses  are  bought  in  Normandy  and  Brittany,  and  are  not  imported; 
mules  are  bought  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  sheep  and  cattle  abound  in 
the  district. 

Flour  is  obtained  principally  from  the  millers  of  Bordeaux,  who  import 
it  in  part.  Oats  are  selling  at  $2  per  100  pounds,  and  corn  at  $2.50  per 
sack  of  160  pounds. 

Both  cheese  and  butter  of  excellent  quality  are  made  in  the  district, 
and  not  imported.    Some  of  it  is  obtained  in  Brittany. 

Canned  meats  are  easily  obtainable  at  the  adjacent  seaports. 

Cotton  goods  are  procured  from  the  great  manufacturing  centers  in 
the  north  of  France,  such  as  Lille  and  Bouen. 

Tobacco,  being  a  monopoly  of  the  Government,  is  not  imported. 

Canned  fruits  come  from  the  large  seaports,  such  as  Bordeaux. 

Liquors  are  produced  in  the  district  and  are  largely  exported.  Cider 
is  obtained  from  Normandy  and  Brittany. 

French  seeds  are  preferred  to  those  of  other  countries,  and  are  not 
an  item  of  direct  importation.  In  the  matter  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, the  farmers  of  this  district  still  continue  to  use  the  primitive 
articles  used  by  their  forefathers.  If  they  could  be  persuaded  to  use 
modern  American  plows,  harrows,  etc.,  it  would  undoubtedly  save  them 
much  time  and  labor,  but  their  prejudices  are  strong  and  they  seem  to 
prefer  old  methods  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  labor  being  cheap  and 
their  objection  to  a  first  outlay  of  money  proverbial. 


HAVRE. 

(Iteport  of  Mr.  Cicero  Brown,  vice-consul  at  Ifatre,  France,) 

[Havre,  the  second  seaport  of  Frniicc  (exceeded  in  importance  only  by  Marseilles),  is 
situated  on  the  north  west  coast,  143  m  lies  from  Paris.  It  possesses  one  of  the  finest 
harbors  in  the  world,  and  one-fifth  of  the  entire  foreign  commerce  of  France 
passes  through  it.  Havre  has  shipbuilding  yards,  cannon  foundries,  sugar  and 
oil  refineries,  flour  mills,  machine  and  dye  works,  and  other  industrial  estab- 
lishments. Its  imports  include  cotton,  wool,  wheat,  coffee,  coal,  sugar,  hides, 
petroleum,  and  other  raw  products,  and  its  exports  wine,  brandy,  silks,  ribbons, 
millinery,  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics,  chinaware,  and  other  French  productions. 
Population:  In  1876,  85,407;  in  1891, 116,369.] 
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ANIMALS. 

Cattle, — There  is  a  large  consumption  of  beef  cattle,  cows,  and  calves, 
the  product  mainly  of  the  country,  and  the  retail  prices  are  about  as 
follows:  Boasting  joints,  25  cents  per  pound;  soup  meat,  18  to  20 
cents  per  pc^nnd. 

Horses. — The  horses  used  in  this  consular  district  are  raised  in  the 
district.  A  choice  draft  horse,  weighing  in  working  order  1,400  pounds, 
is  worth  at  the  farm  $250.    A  horse  for  a  hack  is  worth  about  $100. 

Sheep. — The  sheep  which  are  consumed  in  the  consular  district  are 
raised  in  the  district.  The  retail  price  of  the  whole  carcass  would  be 
about  20  cents  per  pound. 

Mules. — There  are  none  raised  or  used  in  this  district. 

CEREALS. 

Wheat— The  consumption  of  wheat  is  very  large,  and  mainly  of  the 
product  of  the  district.  When  there  is  a  short  crop  the  deficiency  is 
mainly  supplied  from  the  Pacific  Slope  of  the  United  States.  The 
price  is  that  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  with  the  freight  and 
$1.35  duty  per  220.462  pounds  added. 

Com. — In  Havre  and  Eouen  there  is  a  small  consumption  of  com  in 
the  shape  of  feed  for  horses,  and  in  the  latter  city  a  good  deal  of  com 
is  distilled.    It  comes  mainly  from  the  Biver  Plate  in  South  America. 

Oats. — The  consumption  is  quite  large,  and  the  supply  is  mainly 
the  product  of  the  district.  There  are,  however,  importations  from 
Norway  and  Sweden,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  short  home  crop. 
There  is  practically  no  flour  or  meal  imported  into  this  district 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Butter  and  cheese. — The  consumption  of  butter  and  cheese  is  consid- 
erable, and  the  supply  is  mainly  the  product  of  the  district.  There  is, 
however,  a  moderate  importation  of  cheese  from  Holland. 

HEATS. 

The  meats  consumed  in  this  consular  district  are  mainly  produced  in 
the  district.  The  chief  exception  is  mutton,  which  comes  here  in  con- 
siderable quantity  in  the  cold-storage  chambers  of  steamers  from  the 
Kiver  Plate.  Hams,  bacon,  and  oleomargarine  come  from  the  United 
States  in  considerable  quantities. 

COTTON. 

The  importation  of  raw  cotton  is  quite  extensive,  and  is  mainly  from 
the  United  States.  So  far  there  has  been  little  or  no  importation  of 
cotton  seed.  Cottonseed  oil  is  imported  in  moderate  quantity,  wholly 
from  the  United  States.  The  art  of  preparing  it  in  that  country  is  so 
superior  that  none  but  the  American  article  can  be  sold.    There  is  some 
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importation  of  cotton-seed  oil  cake^  bnt  the  production  of  rape  seed 
and  the  consamption  of  rape-seed  oil  in  this  district  is  large,  so  there 
is  a  fall  supply  of  rape-seed  meal.  There  is  a  considerable  importation 
of  cottolene,  or  of  the  compounds  of  cooking  fats  into  which  cottolene 
enters. 

TOBACCO. 

Unmanufactured  tobacco  comes  mainly  from  the  (Jnited  States. 
There  is,  however,  some  imported  from  Turkey  and  Sumatra. 

FRUITS. 

This  consular  district  is  essentially  a  fruit  country.  Apples  abound, 
and  there  are  two  kiuds,  eating  apples,  as  they  may  be  called,  and  cider 
apples.  The  latter  seem  to  the  eye  inferior,  aud  to  the  taste  they  are 
disagreeable,  but  they  make  the  best  cider,  which  is  in  this  district  the 
drink  of  the  people  of  all  classes.  From  1889  to  1892  there  was  a 
failure  of  the  apple  crop,  which  gave  rise  to  a  large  importation  of  dried 
apples  from  the  United  States,  from  which  the  people  made  cider. 
There  are  some  dried  peaches  and  apricots  regularly  imported  from 
California  at  a  moderate  price.  It  would  seem  that  the  consumption 
should  increase.  The  consumption  of  imported  canned  fruit  is  limited. 
There  are  large  quantities  of  fruit  put  up  in  glass  in  the  interior  and 
south  of  France.  What  in  America  are  called  English  walnuts  grow 
all  over  France,  and  are  largely  consumed.  Chestnuts  also  are  used, 
but  they  do  not  grow  in  this  district. 

LIQUORS. 

Wines,  mainly  the  growth  of  the  south  of  France  and  of  Algiers,  are 
largely  consumed.  Brandy  has  the  same  source  of  supply.  Cider  is 
treated  under  the  head  of  apples.  Beer,  mainly  of  light  quality  (light 
in  alcohol),  is  made  in  the  district.  There  are,  however,  moderate 
importations  from  Munich,  Strasburg,  and  Great  Britain. 

SEEDS. 

Some  clover  seed,  mainly  from  the  United  States,  is  imports  into 
this  district. 

Flaxseed. — There  is  some  flaxseed  raised  in  this  district,  but  impor- 
tations from  India,  Kussia,  and  the  Eiver  Plate  are  quite  large. 
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NICB. 

(Beport  of  Mr,  Wilburn  B,  Eall,  consul  at  Nice,  France.) 

[Nice  is  a  town  on  the  south  coast  of  France,  140  miles  east  by  north  of  Marseilles, 
and  110  miles  southwest  of  Genoa,  Italy.  It  exports  olive  oil,  wine,  and  silk, 
and  its  manufactures  include  artistic  pottery,  macaroni,  perfumery,  wax,  and 
preserved  fruits.    Poptdation:  In  1872,  42,363;  in  1891,  74,250.] 

This  consular  district,  embracing,  besides  Nice,  the  agencies  of 
Cannes,  Mentone,  Monaco,  and  necessarily  the  outlying  and  adjacent 
towns  where  there  are  no  agencies,  contains  no  harbor  of  commercial 
importance.  Villefrauche  is  a  resort  of  naval  squadrons.  Perhaps  the 
lines  of  steamships  which  ply  between  New  York  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean may  in  time  make  use  of  its  security  and  deep  water,  or  the 
harbor  of  Nice,  which  is  smaller,  as  a  port  of  call.  If  so,  this  would 
create  conditions  which  would  increase  largely  tlie  commercial  relations 
between  this  part  of  southern  France  and  the  United  States. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  INTEODUCINa  AMERICAN  MANUFAOTUEES. 

As  stated  in  a  former  report  (Extension  of  Markets  for  American 
Wheat,  etc.),  I  regard  the  want  of  direct  communication  by  large 
vessels  running  regularly  as  the  only  substantial  reason  why  a  mutu- 
ally advantageous  commerce  between  this  part  of  southern  France  and 
the  United  States  does  not  now  exist.  That  such  a  commerce,  once 
begun  under  favoring  circumstances  and  fostered  by  the  natural  laws 
of  trade  and  watched  by  the  keen  eyes  of  interest,  would  grow,  is  but 
to  repeat  history.  The  wine,  oil,  olives,  and  perfumery,  besides  many 
other  products  of  industry  of  this  part  of  France,  would  more  rapidly 
seek  exchange  for  our  grain  and  other  food  products,  as  well  as  our 
manifold  manufactures,  which  with  us  are  articles  of  daily  necessity. 
The  large  number  of  letters  which  I  receive  at  all  times  from  the  United 
States  inquiring  as  to  the  possibilities  of  introducing  the  various  manu- 
factures which  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  our  American  manufacturers 
and  inventors  so  abundantly  supply  to  our  home  and  other  markets, 
indicates  that  only  channels  are  needed  through  which  to  transact 
mutual  and  profitable  exchanges  of  national  wealth  and  industry. 
With  these  channels  supplied  and  secured,  including  those  other  abso- 
lutely necessary  conditions,  such  as  agents  of  commercial  houses  actu- 
ally on  the  ground  to  represent  the  interests  involved,  to  give  quick 
and  reliable  data  to  the  houses  represented,  to  show  and  explain  sam- 
ples, to  advertise  in  French  as  they  do  at  home  in  English,  to  quote 
prices,  to  note  the  conditions  of  supply  and  demand,  and,  in  short, 
to  keenly  watch  the  conditions  of  trade  here  just  as  they  do  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  this  part  of.  southern  France  would  offer  new  and 
broad  fields  of  supply  to  the  products  of  American  industry.  And 
not  only  to  merchants  and  exporters  of  agricultural  supplies  is  this 
opportunity  presented,  but  to  the  manufacturer,  the  inventor,  and  the 
puiveyor  of  those  numberless  articles  of  common  life  which  Americans 
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produce,  and  which  the  average  Americau  regards  as  a  necessity  in 
daily  life.  When  T  state  that  not  one  agent  charged  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  our  wonderful  sources  of  commercial  or  manufacturing  or  food 
industries,  not  one  commission  agent  or  house  purely  representative  of 
American  commercial  interests,  charged  with  pushing  exchanges  of 
our  products, or  of  making  known  what  doubtless  could  be  so  exchanged 
in  this  part  of  Europe,  is  known  in  this  greatest  of  all  foreign  resorts, 
where  all  the  world  at  certain  times  congregates,  where  the  intelligent 
eyes  of  all  lands  and  cities  of  high  appreciation  gather  in  their  experi- 
ences of  all  nations  and  their  resources,  it  is  no  longer  strange,  I  think, 
that  but  little  commerce  relatively  exists  between  this  special  part  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  Our  people  are  too  progressive,  too 
energetic,  and  too  sensible  of  the  laws  of  trade  to  fail  to  appreciate 
these  facts.  I  respectfully  submit  them  to  those  who  feel  an  interest 
in  the  matters  of  whichlwrite,  trustingthat,  the  conditions  being  merely 
suggested,  such  steps  may  be  taken  by  those  who  are  interested,  and 
who  are  eminently  great  in  meeting  with  wisdom  all  conditions  neces- 
sary to  their  own  and  the  world's  good.  It  would  be  strange  fatuity 
which  would  lead  a  consul  to  imagine  that  he  could  create  conditions  of 
commerce  by  of&cial  action  alone;  he  can  only  see  where  they  exist  and 
urge  them  upon  those  who  have  personal  interests  in  the  matter.  And 
even  then,  as  no  man  can  be  an  expert  in  all  matters,  even  a  conscien- 
tious and  educated  consul  earnestly  desirous  of  serving  his  country  and 
his  fellow-citizens  can  not  take  the  place  of  actual  experts  in  the  innu- 
merable branches  of  trade  and  commerce  whose  interests  make  them 
ever  keenly  sensitive  to  the  laws  and  conditions  of  their  own  special 
industry.  The  manifold  interests  of  the  industries  of  our  country 
require  that  individual  interest  in  each  case  should  come  to  the  tront 
to  engage  actively  in  the  great  contest  of  a  world's  competition. 

Besides  the  ports  of  Villefranche  and  Nice,  already  alluded  to,  there 
are  the  smaller  ports  of  Mentone,  Monaco,  Antiles,  Cannes,  and  others 
used  by  the  Mediterranean  coasting  trade,  by  coast  tishing  smacks  and 
yachts,  besides  other  vessels  bringing  from  the  northern  part  of  Europe 
coal,  lumber,  codfish,  etc. 

No  direct  importations  of  American  goods  have  been  received  for 
years  through  the  custom-house  here.  Such  goods,  when  they  do  reach 
this  part  of  France,  are  in  no  way  known  to  the  public  as  American, 
being  received  at  other  large  French  ports,  where  they  are  cleared.  If 
such  goods,  then,  reach  this  portion  of  the  country  at  all,  they  come 
without  being  introduced  as  American,  having  been  brought  by  dealers 
in  other  large  commercial  cities  of  France  in  the  ordinary  channels  of 
internal  trade,  and  are  unknown  as  peculiarly  the  products  of  our 
country.  The  consumer  and  the  general  retail  dealer  make  no  inquiry 
as  to  the  place  where  such  goods  are  produced,  or  whence  they  come, 
whether  from  America  or  elsewhere,  which  fact  necessarily  tends  to 
prevent  special  demands  on  the  part  of  purchasers  for  goods  as  purely 
Americau. 
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the  consumption  of  farm  products. 

There  is  a  fair  cousumption  of  the  products  named,  except  canned 
meats,  which  have  not  as  yet  an  appreciative  demand,  and  raw  cotton 
and  cotton  seed.  There  are  no  manufacturers  of  cotton  or  cotton-seed 
oil.  The  manufacture  of  tobacco  in  all  forms  and  the  regulations  as  to 
its  sale  are  entirely  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Government  here, 

SOURCES  OF  COMMERCIAL  SUPPLY. 

Consumers  in  this  district  depend  generally  on  the  products  of  the 
country.  The  exception  is  wheat,  which  is  imported,  when  the  crops 
here  necessitate,  from  Kussia,  Turkey,  Algeria,  and  Boumania.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  wheat  crops  of  France  have  been  so  increasing 
and  abundant  lately  that  she  is  now  in  the  front  rank  among  the  wheat- 
producing  countries  of  the  world.  Besides  the  large  supplies  of  native 
wines  which  France  produces  herself,  there  are  imported  ordinary  wines 
from  Algeria,  Spain,  Greece,  Italy,  Tunis,  and  Turkey. 

PRICES  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS. 

Imported  wheat  generally  comes  in  bulk  in  ships.  Buyers  of  cargoes 
resell  in  bags  of  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds),  the  average  price 
being  21  francs,  equal  to  $4.05,  free  of  all  charge  on  the  quay.  Ordi- 
nary wines  are  imported  in  puncheons  or  butts  of  about  500  liters,  equal 
to  132  gallons;  price  from  30  to  50  francs,  equal  to  $5.79  to  $9.65,  per 
hectoliter,  equal  to  about  26}  gallons,  according  to  strength,  color, 
purity,  and  other  qualities. 

Since  American  goods  are  not  directly  imported  as  such  to  my  dis- 
trict, as  explained  above,  sales  and  prices  of  such  goods  as  purely 
American  products  could  not  be  quoted  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
However,  I  heard  of  a  consignment  of  flour,  which  was  cleared  at 
Havre  and  came  to  Nice  a  few  years  ago  (being  sent  by  large  mills  in  St. 
Louis),  which  was  sold  at  that  time  for  35  francs,  equal  to  $6.76,  per  100 
kilograms,  equal  to  220.462  pounds.  This  price  was  higher  than  that 
of  other  flours  on  the  market  at  that  time,  the  mean  market  price  ot 
the  latter  mentioned  flours  being  31  francs,  equal  to  $5.98  per  100  kilo- 
grams. The  American  flour  mentioned  was,  however,  a  very  fine,  white 
flour,  which  quality,  as  mentioned  in  my  Eeport  upon  Extension  of 
Markets  for  American  Wheat,  etc.,  is  much  appreciated  here. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

As  to  the  question,  ''Whether  there  are  criticisms  of  any  American 
products  t"  it  will  be  seen  from  the  conditions  already  mentioned  of 
the  way  in  which  said  products  are  introduced  into  my  consular  dis- 
trict that  these  products  not  being  known  as  peculiarly  American  could 
not  be  subject  to  special  criticisms  as  such.  They  would,  of  course,  be 
bought  and  sold  as  those  of  other  countries,  according  to  quality  and 
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price,  depending  entirely  upon  their  merit  and  the  natural  laws  of 
trade,  without  being  known  as  specially  American.  They  would,  under 
the  conditions  mentioned  before,  find  themselves  here  simply  as 
unknown  individuals  in  the  great  mass  of  other  similar  articles^  either 
native  or  foreign,  and  are  recognized  by  their  own  specific  qualities 
without  any  knowledge  as  to  their  nativity,  and  are  taken  upon  their 
individual  merits,  as  are  all  others,  dependent  on  their  quality,  price, 
and  general  ability  to  meet  the  competition  to  which  all  alike  must  be 
subject.  That  our  American  goods  are  ready  to  meet  on  their  own 
merits  in  all  markets  the  competition  of  the  world  appears  to  me  to  be 
too  well  known  to  even  allude  to  the  matter;  but  for  that  very  reason 
what  is  American  should  always  be  known  as  such.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  extending  my  observations  generally,  it  is  for  the  merchant 
and  manufacturer  to  make  his  goods  known  as  such  in  order  to  increase 
the  demands  for  the  products  which  incidentally  find  their  way  to  this 
part  of  the  world.  Rivals  in  trade  will  not  be  interested  in  pointing 
out  the  merits  of  American  goods.  Systematic  efforts,  involving 
serious  determination  to  meet  competition,  must  be  made.  Markets 
abroad  can  thus  be  created  which  will  give  life  to  trade  and  industry 
in  our  own  country,  when  otherwise  the  home  markets  would  become 
stagnant  through  financial  conditions  due  to  overproduction.  Our 
English  cousins  in  their  commercial  relations  appear  to  understand  the 
conditions  here,  as  they  certainly  do  in  other  parts  of  the  world's  trade, 
and  they  act  upon  their  knowledge  of  conditions.  Should  we  not  do 
likewise,  and  cease  to  depend  too  strongly  upon  our  home  markets t 
Great  as  this  market  is,  and  abundantly  as  it  demands  and  consumes, 
repeated  lessons  of  dullness  and  financial  depression  warn  us  that  we 
should  at  least  seek  constant  sources  of  new  supply  for  the  surplus  of 
all  the  abundance  of  our  national  production.  English  merchants  are 
ever  alert,  opening  out  new  fields  of  foreign  commerce,  and  extending 
their  enterprises  with  energetic  plans  of  action  to  explore,  secure,  and 
hold  the  trade  lines  of  whole  countries. 

When  such  active  energies  are  struggling  to  gain  the  avenues  lead- 
ing to  the  wesilth  of  foreign  commerce,  it  appears  to  me  that  American 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  American  inventors  and  capitalists, 
American  energy  and  ingenuity  will  not  long  stand  quietly  awaiting 
those  demands  upon  supply  which  others  so  eagerly  seek,  but  that 
from  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  they  will  come  forward  with  their 
ability,  skill,  energy,  system,  and  intelligence,  and  systematically  intro- 
duce their  wares  to  others  on  this  side  who  would  be  ready  to  appreci- 
ate them  and  exchange  their  own  in  return.  The  distance  is  too  great 
to  be  dealt  with  at  arm's  length;  merchants  and  manufacturers  and 
others  must  get  nearer  to  the  work  here  if  they  would  accomplish 
greater  results.  Such  results,  I  ieel  confident,  will  take  place  when, 
either  by  personal  contact  or  by  the  means  of  proper  agents,  inter- 
ested parties  are  brought  together. 
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GRENOBLE. 

{Beport  of  Mr,  H.  Clay  Arvislrong,  jr.,  contul  at  Grenohle,  Fravce.) 

[Grenoble,  59  miles  southeast  of  Lyons,  is  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Is^re. 
Although  it  possesses  other  important  industries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of 
liqueurs  (Chartreuse),  perfumes,  hardware,  hats,  and  cement,  22,000  of  its  inhab- 
itants, or  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  number,  are  employed  in  the  mann- 
facture  of  kid  gloves  in  the  115  factories  devoted  to  that  industry.  Popnlation: 
In  1872,  35,280;  in  1891,  56,878;  or,  with  suburbs,  60,439.] 

This  consular  district,  being  a  peculiarly  rich  agricultural  country, 
is  nearly  independent  of  other  countries  for  its  supplies  of  food  stuffs, 
the  only  articles  imported  to  any  extent  being  wheat  and  cured  meats. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR. 

As  to  wheat  and  flour,  I  have  specially  inquired  as  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  introducing  the  American  product.  I  find  that  American  flour 
is  much  preferred,  both  for  its  flavor  and  color,  though  it  lacks  the 
nutritiousness  of  the  Eussian.  The  flour  most  preferred  is  a  mixture 
of  four  parts  American  and  one  part  Eussian,  thus  combining  the 
qualities  of  the  two.  But  although  American  flour  has  this  preference 
in  the  cities,  its  price,  when  delivered  here,  is  too  high  to  admit  of  its 
being  a  serious  competitor. 

As  for  reaching  the  country  districts  and  peasantry  with  American 
flour,  that  is  impossible,  for  the  peasantry  use  little  meat  and  much 
bread,  and  there  being  so  much  starch  and  so  little  gluten  in  Ameri- 
can wheat  flour,  as  compared  with  the  flour  made  from  wheat  that  is 
raised  here  from  seed  imi)orted  from  Eussia,  they  would  not  find  it  nutri- 
tious enough.  The  variety  of  wheat  flour  consumed  among  the  country 
peoi)le  corresponds  more  nearly,  so  far  as  richness  goes,  to  our  corn  or 
maize  meal. 

Comparing  the  prices  of  American  and  Eussian  flour,  so  as  to  show 
the  impracticability  of  American  competition,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  the  American  product  of  the  preferred  variety  (red  winter) 
costs  at  Marseilles,  the  nearest  large  flour  market,  about  15  cents  per 
bushel  more  than  Eussian. 

As  a  summary  I  would  say  that,  though  American  flour  and  wheat 
would  be  preferred  in  the  cities,  or  at  least  in  Grenoble,  at  the  present 
dift'ereuce  in  prices  it  is  not  able  to  compete  successfully. 

MEATS. 

Under  the  head  of  cured  meats,  the  item  of  most  interest  to  Ameri- 
can producers  or  exporters  is  hams.  Here  the  enormous  price  of  26 
cents  per  pound  is  paid  for  "York"  hams,  an  English  brand,  and  a 
great  many  of  them  are  used.  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  these  hams 
are  not  equal  in  quality  to  hams  which  sell  in  America  for  from  14  to 
16  cents  iier  pound  at  retail.  There  is  one  serious  obstruction,  how- 
ever, to  the  importation  of  the  latter  to  this  country  in  anything 
except  the  largest  quantities,  and  that  is  the  meat  inspection  law 
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which  exists  in  Franco  against  American  hog  meat.  The  same  dis- 
criminations are  not  made  against  English  and  Irish  hams.  I  have 
had  a  case  brought  to  my  attention  where  an  order  for  some  980  or  $90 
worth  of  hams  was  placed  by  an  American  resident  here  with  a  New 
York  house,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  ofiBciai  meat 
inspector  at  New  York  the  goods  were  not  permitted  to  enter.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  any  wholesale  house  in  America  who 
might  undertake  the  business  could  easily  do  a  good  trade  with  south- 
east France  in  hams  or  bacon.  I  have  communicated  with  several  large 
mercantile  houses  here  that  would  be  glad  to  handle  these  articles  if 
they  could  get  them. 

I  subjoin  the  amounts,  with  the  prices  of  each  article,  used  in  the 
city  of  Grenoble,  for  all  articles  that  I  could  obtain  the  statistics  for. 
Grenoble,  it  should  be  remarked  in  this  connection,  is  a  city  of  about 
65,000  inhabitants,  and  is  both  an  industrial  and  small  commercial 
center. 

statement  shotoing  quantities  and  prices  of  some  of  the  pHnoipal  products  consumed  in 
Grenoble,  France,  during  the  year  1894, 

ANIMALS  (SLAUGHTERED). 


Number. 


Price  per 
pound. 


BoUooks 

Cows 

CalTes 

Pigs 

Sheep 

LamoB  and  kids 


4,253 

2,607 
13,887 

4,850 
18, 701 

2,724 


$0.18 
.14 
.18 
.14 
.171 
.21 


CEREALS. 


Pounds. 


Price  per 
pound. 


Com  and  wheat. 
Oats  and  barley. 
Flour  and  meiu 


26,472,000 
6.439,314 
17.648,000 


$0.01i 
.01 


MEATS. 


Pounds. 


Price  per 
pound. 


Fresh  beef. 

Fresh  veal 

Fresh  mutton 

Fresh  pork 

Canned  meat  and  flsli 


106,860 
83,643 
115,800 
118,987 
260,132 
40,6:)5 
143,300 


$o.m 

.17* 
.17* 
.171 
.22 
.26 
.16 


LIQUORS. 

Gallons. 

Price  per 
gaUon. 

Wines 

2,622,643 
61,454 
726,700 

$0.2618 
7430 

Bniidies 

Beer 

.3060 
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I  can  not,  as  a  result  of  my  inquiries,  make  any  suggestions  further 
than  the  foregoing  that  I  think  would  be  of  practical  benelit  to  pro- 
ducers or  exporters  of  the  articles  specified. 


RHEIMS. 

(Report  of  Mr.  Henry  P.  du  Bellet,  oonaul  at  Rheims,  France,) 

[RheimSy  at  once  a  city  of  great  bistonc  reuown  and  great  industrial  and  commercial 
importance,  is  situated  99  mUes  east-northeast  of  Paris.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
centers  of  the  French  woolen  industry  and  one  of  the  principal  entrepots  for 
the  wines  of  Champagne.  It  has  a  large  number  of  factories  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  and  mixed  fabrics.  At  least  10,000  people  are  employed 
in  this  industry,  and  over  $17,000,000  worth  of  raw  wool  has  been  used  in  it  in 
a  single  year.  More  than  2,000  men  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cham- 
pagne, and  there  are  also  machine,  chemical,  caudle,  soap,  glass,  and  paper 
works.    Population :  In  1872,  71,397;  in  1891,  101,699.] 

The  quantity  of  agricultural  products  cousumed  by  the  city  of  Bheims 
can  be  taken  as  a  safe  criterion  by  which  to  estimate  the  total  amount 
used  by  the  3,000,000  people  inhabiting  this  consular  district,  the  stand- 
ard of  living  being  very  nearly  the  same  in  the  different  cities  of  the 
northeastern  part  of  France,  of  which  Bbeims  is  the  largest,  with  a 
population  of  105,408  in  1894. 

FBESH  MEAT. 

One  of  the  most  important  products  consumed  is  fresh  meat,  and  the 
following  statement,  made  out  from  official  figures,  shows  the  number 
of  different  animals,  with  their  weight  alive  and  dressed,  which  have 
been  sold  at  the  municipal  slaughterhouse  of  the  city  of  Kheims  dur- 
ing the  year  1894: 


Oxen. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

Months. 

i 

1 

t 

li 

Lbs. 

701 
701 
715 
715 
715 
501 
508 
519 
545 
679 
677 
677 

1 
1 

1 

1 

'S 

li 

-5 

1% 

9M 

i 

k; 

1 
ii 

> 

11 

•  *** 

t 

1 

1894. 

Jan 

Feb 

M»r 

Apr 

May 

June    

July 

Sep?'.!!!!!! 

Oct 

Kov 

Dec 

265 

343 
322 
274 
882 
497 
548 
476 
889 
809 
353 
319 

Lbi. 

1,802 

1,802 

1,826 

1,324 

1,324 

932 

943 

963 

902 

1,262 

1,256 

1,258 

Lbt. 
185,977 
233,831 
230,230 
195, 910 
273,130 
249,295 
275.952 
247,359 
212,238 
210,058 
239, 192 
216,154 

525 
499 
442 
448 
341 
252 
228 
319 
285 
320 
356 
301 

Lbi 
939 
937 
981 
977 

1,014 
933 
911 
880 
952 
946 
988 
996 

Lbt. 
469 
469 
491 
488 
508 
466 
456 
440 
475 
473 
492 
496 

Lbs: 

246,015 
233,831 
216,845 
218,803 
171,096 
197, 754 
103,831 
140,360 
135,432 
151, 362 
175,437 
149, 657 

824 
745 
869 
887 
885 
784 
919 
865 
627 
635 
701 
159 

Lbs. 
259 
253 
253 
268 
295 
264 
255 
256 
260 
288 
273 
253 

Lbs. 
154 
152 
J52 
160 
176 
158 
162 
154 
156 
171 
163 
152 

Lbs. 

U6.8M 
113,091 
181.914 
142,452 
155, 760 
134. 18S 
138.604 
183,211 
97.037 
108,966 
114.123 
100.036 

Total.. 

4,372 

2,769,326 

4,316 

2.140,423 

9,400 

1.488.075 
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MuDihft. 


Jim*.,.. 

Feb 

Mar 

Aui^ 

Ucit 

IS'OT 

I>oc 

ToUK 


t^liti^p. 


^  It  ? 


5' 


383    112 
37«    IIU 


110 

»e 

104 
110 
113,1 


Lb* 

It7 
55 

40 

48 
47. 
5& 

67j 


liti^^S. 


Lht. 
70,010    !. 

7(5,470'  1, 
7i>,  CtiOi  1. 
fl^.GjO  1, 
06,iU4    1, 

hk,AXTl\  1, 

m742  1. 

58,0y«    1, 

6O,06O|  1, 
Sl,i20  1, 


^1 


J77»,4ea|18,423 


2M1 
270 

a7o 
:ri 

311 


lU 

2U 

21 

225 

24S 

24& 


:$843,  OtiO 
338. 170 
3:j3,  74: 

31ill,  21S2 

323. 13& 
S24,  47!i 
3lirtS4H 
37y,485 

2es.  17« 


4.Sl2.&4g 


Hurftiia. 


96 
100 

72 
B' 
£2 
H7 
83 


I 


440', 
4401 
4401 
440j 
440 
440' 
44a> 
44L?| 
44ii| 
44lt 
44D 
440 


Lbi 

4B,  mi 
a?.  84(1 

42.  241) 

44,  UOOI 
■17. 1^0 
34,  7C0 
31,768 
29.430 
^a.OilO 

;ia,280 

3e,&20 


Miilua. 


IM  Lhr. 

ft   2->0,  1,320 

^►20,  1,320 

540 

220  «eo 

220,  B*0 

22tV  IplOO 

220!  440 

1 761  352 

220  1,320 

230  1,  lOLl 

2^£0  GOiJ 


4&B,  5458    51 


^i 


LbM 


ll,044|     3. 
1       I 


'336 


330 


In  addition  to  the  above  live  stock  killed  at  the  slaughterhouse, 
438,336  pounds  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  and  975,515  pouuds  of  pork 
were  brought  in  by  farmers  and  sold  direct  to  the  consumers,  swelling 
the  amount  of  meat  retailed  in  Eheims  in  1894  to  12,119,579  pounds, 
which,  divided  by  105,408,  the  number  of  inhabitants,  represents  nearly 
116  pounds  per  head,  39.6  pounds  of  which  is  pork. 

During  the  year  1893  the  consumption  of  meat  per  head  amounted 
to  136  i)ounds;  in  1892  it  amounted  to  123  pounds,  and  in  1891  to  127 
pounds.  The  average  price  per  pound  paid  by  the  butchers  during  1894 
fluctuated.  For  oxen,  between  13  and  lij  cents;  for  cows,  between  11 J 
and  14;  for  calves,  between  9 J  and  12 J;  for  sheep,  between  14|  and  18; 
for  hogs,  between  10  and  llj;  for  horses,  between  6  and  6;  which  the 
butcher  retailed  to  the  public  as  follows : 


Breast  und  aides 

Low  ribs  and  ueclc 

Kibs 

Hiudlegs 

Sirloin 

Tenderloin 

Tonf^e 

Kidneys 

Brains 

Liver 

Shoulder 

Sweetbread 

Head  and  Teet 

Saiiaage 

Boadin  and  saucisfton  . 
Bacon: 

Fat 

Medlam  fat 

Bacon  (breakfast) 

Cheese 

Lard 


Beef. 


Cents  per 
pound. 

U-15| 
14i-17 
17* 
24 
86 


}?t 


10| 
16* 


6-J 


Veal. 


CenU  per 
pound. 
16|-17J 
191-21 
22i 
17 
22| 
22} 


35 

22} 

21 

35 


Mutton. 


Oentu  per 
pound. 


a  13} 


Horse 
meat. 


Cents  per 
pound. 

4-8 

a  19 
ai 

']' 
13} 


10i-l2} 


Pork. 


Fresh. 


Cents  per 
pound. 
H} 
16 
17 
16 


17 
16 
17 
a6 
l*i 

14} 

"*i4} 
"28* 

14} 

17 

12* 


Suited. 


Cents  per 
pound. 
16 


Mi 


12 
36 

Ml 

17 

24* 


a  Apiece. 
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Oxen  are  slaughtered  at  from  four  to  seven  years  old,  calves  between 
six  weeks  and  two  months  old;  most  of  the  horses  turned  over  to  the 
butchers  are  old,  with  the  exception  of  those  killed  after  meeting  with 
an  accident  impairing  their  usefulness. 

For  meat  of  same  quality,  cow  meat  is  retailed  at  1  cent  per  pound 
less  than  ox  meat. 

During  the  calendar  years  1892,  1893,  and  1894  there  have  been 
imported  into  France  from  different  countries  and  consumed  therein : 


Year. 

K  umber  of 
be«)ve8. 

Weight  in 
poiiuda. 

Value  in 
dollars. 

1882 

18,448 

6,906 

164,082 

14,938,486 

5,415,300 

131.381,822 

966,892 

385,241 

8,925,656 

1893 

1894 

The  number,  weight,  and  value  of  cattle  of  all  kinds  imi)orted  into 
France  during  the  calendar  years  1892,  1893,  and  1894  were  as  follows: 


Kmuber. 


Weight  in 
pounds. 


Value  in 
dollars. 


1892 
1883 
1894 


36,657 
20,308 
197,269 


25.635,214 

18.880,448 

147,886,773 


1, 722, 231 

944,934 

10, 190, 873 


During  the   same  periods  sheep,  exclusive  of  lambs,  have  been 
imported  into  France  and  consumed  therein  as  follows: 


1892. 
1893. 
1894. 


Number. 


1,400,114 
1, 192, 578 
1,990,987 


Value  in 
dollars. 


8,546,896 
7,022.741 
11, 403, 48U 


The  major  portion  of  the  imported  beeves  were  brought: 

From  Algeria — 

In  1892 15,727 

In  1893 5,331 

In  1894 115,754 

From  Tunis — 

In  1892 91 

In  1893 518 

In  1894 10,265 

From  the  United  States— 

In  1892 170 

In  1893 201 

In  1894 18,406 

From  other  conn  tries — 

In  1892 2,454 

In  1893 874 

Inl894 19,657 
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The  market  of  liheims  has  been  supplied  with  from  15  to  20  head  of 
Americau  cattle  weekly,  representiug  about  24  per  cent  of  its  beef  con- 
sumption, which  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  United  States  impor- 
tation to  France,  and  our  cattle  are  so  greatly  appreciated  that  they 
have  generally  commanded  higher  prices  than  the  native  animals. 

The  American  ox  weighs  on  an  average  when  it  reaches  liheims 
1,320  i)ounds  live  weight,  and  when  dressed  it  furnishes  fully  739 
pounds,  or  56  per  cent  of  meat. 

From  the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of  October  the  butchers  receive 
most  of  their  supplies  from  the  departments  of  Nord  and  Aisne.  Tlie 
cattle  from  Franch6-Comt6  and  Gharolais,  with  the  few  raised  in  the 
immediat<e  neighborhood,  complete  the  stock  used  for  the  city  coii- 
sumption. 

ANIMALS  AND  MEAT. 

What  proportion  of  the  total  importation  from  the  United  States 
has  been  used  in  this  consular  district  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  for  the 
provincial  markets  are  supplied  mostly  by  the  butchers  of  Paris,  to 
which  city  all  cattle  are  shipped  direct;  but,  from  the  above  figures,  it 
is  evident  that  this  consular  district,  with  a  population  of  3,000,000, 
has  consumed  greatly  more  than  its  share  of  the  United  States  impor- 
tation. Exceptionally,  some  small  shii)ments  are  consigned  to  French 
western  ports,  whence,  upon  their  landing,  the  animals  in  good  condi- 
tion are  immediately  forwarded  to  Paris,  while  those  that  have  suffered 
ftom  the  trip  are  kept  on  the  meadows  adjoining  the  port  until  they 
are  fit  for  market.  For  instance,  during  the  latter  part  of  1894,  of  400 
oxen  coming  from  Canada,  having  been  landed  at  St.  Malo,  100  were 
shipped  to  Paris  and  the  other  300  remained  in  the  surrounding  pas- 
tures, whence  they  were  to  be  forwarded  to  Paris  as  fast  as  they  would 
recover  the  flesh  lost  during  the  trip  across  the  Atlantic.  At  St. 
Nazaire  a  shipment  of  100  oxen  from  the  United  States  was  received 
about  the  same  time. 

Cattle. — The  enormous  increase  in  the  importation  of  cattle  from  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1894  over  that  of  i)revious  years  was  the 
result  of  the  severe  drought  throughout  France  in  1893,  which,  depriv- 
ing the  stock  raisers  of  the  feed  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  their 
animals,  forced  them  to  greatly  reduce  their  herds  by  slaughtering 
them  before  they  had  fully  matured,  thus  leaving  a  deficit  to  be  sup- 
plied. The  greatest  cflbrts  are  now  being  made  to  prepare  for  the 
recurrence  of  such  a  calamity  in  the  future,  and  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  thrifty  and  provident  rural  population  of  France  will  heed 
the  cruel  lesson  and  benefit  by  it. 

Should  hay  continue  to  be  stored  away  during  years  of  abundance 
to  provide  ag<ainst  droughty  seasons,  and  should  the  numerous  peti- 
tions now  being  signed  by  the  farmers  and  stock  raisers  requesting  the 
French  Government  to  follow  the  example  of  Belgium,  Denmark,  and 
Germany  and  take  such  measures  as  would  be  equivalent  to  the  i>ro- 
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hibition  of  American  cattle  be  effective,  it  is  evident  that  the  importation 
will  not  be  restricted  merely,  but  entirely  stopped.*  Such  a  condition 
of  things  would  seem  to  be  possible  for  a  time  only,  for,  statistics  show- 
ing a  continued  increase  in  the  demand  for  meat  in  the  French  cities 
corresponding  with  the  alarming  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts, 
it  is  natural  to  foresee  the  day  when  the  supply  (even  at  the  actual 
high  prices  which  are  prohibitive  for  the  poor),  becoming  absolutely 
inadequate,  will  lead  the  Government  to  protect  the  many  against  the 
few,  and,  in  throwing  open  the  ports  of  France  to  the  importation  of 
the  cheap  and  highly  prized  cattle  of  the  United  States,  secure  to  the 
laborer  the  possibility  of  purchasing  meat,  which  is  rightly  considered 
now  as  an  article  of  luxury. 

Transportation. — The  cost  of  transportation  by  rail  from  Boulogne- 
sur-Mer,  the  nearest  port  to  Rheims,  distant  283  kilometers,  or  175.8 
miles,  is  by  car  loads  as  follows: 


Beeves 

Ciilvoft 
lio;'H.. 
llui'KeB 
Sbeep. 


C«l 


';?^l*^ 


Head. 
10  to  12 
25  to  30 
32  to  35 
10 
60  to  64 


Trfuisportatioii 
dmrges  in— 


Francs.     Dollara. 


140.50 
140.50 
140.50 
140.50 
100.60 


27.03 
27.03 
27.03 
27.0St 
19.42 


The  time  consumed  in  the  trip  does  not  exceed  thirty-six  hours.  It 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state  that  the  blood  of  all  animals  slaugh- 
tered is  carefully  saved  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  9  cents  per  head.  Hogs' 
blood  is  used  to  make  the  renowned  and  popular  sausage  called 
^'boudin.''  From  the  steers'  and  cows'  blood  the  albumen  which  is 
used  by  dyers  to  fasten  colors  is  separated  and  forwarded  to  Havre, 
where  it  is  prepared  for  sale.  The  balance  of  the  blood  is  converted 
into  a  fertilizer  of  great  value  on  waxy  lands.  The  sheep's  blood, 
being  too  dry,  and  the  calves'  blood,  too  weak,  do  not  furnish  any 
albumen,  and  are  used  only  as  fertilizers. 

Kefrigerated  meat  was  once  used  in  Rheims  in  comparatively  large 
quantities;  the  experiment  lasted  about  six  months,  but  failed  to  give 
satisfaction,  and  is  now  entirely  abandoned.  The  defect  charged  was 
that  as  soon  as  exposed  to  the  air  and  removed  off  the  ice  the  meat  in 
thawing  would  lose  its  neat  appearance,  look  greasy,  and  spoil  rapidly, 
even  in  wintei'.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are,  however,  shipping 
extensively  refrigerated  meats  to  Great  Britain.  The  Perthshire  was 
reported  to  have  reached  London  a  few  months  ago  with  70,000  sheep 
and  16,000  quarters  of  beef  on  ice.    Part  of  this  cargo  was  forwarded 

»The  French  minister  "of  agriculture,  yielding  to  the  clamoin  of  the  stock  raisers, 
has  j  ust  i.H8ued  a  decree  forbidding  the  entrance  into  France  of  American  cattle.  The 
reason  given  is  the  prevalence  of  Texas  fever  and  pleuropneumonia. 
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to  Vienna,  which  it  reached  in  perfect  state  of  preservation  and  sold 
for  13  cents  per  pound. 

Canned  meats  are  in  very  little  demand  in  this  district,  and  are  kept 
in  stocks  by  bnt  very  few  dealers,  and  in  very  small  quantities.  No 
one  seems  to  be  interested  in  pushing  these  goods  before  the  public, 
which  generally  ignores  what  they  are  and  feels  no  inclination  to 
experiment  for  fear  of  disappointment,  which  would  certainly  result 
should  they  be  moved  by  curiosity  and  open  one  of  the  few  shopworn, 
fly-specked,  and  aged  meat  cans  concealed  in  some  hidden  corners  of 
one  or  two  of  their  stores.  Should  tliey  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
quality  of  the  goods,  and  should  the  retail  price  of  these  meats  be 
lowered  enough  to  make  them  really  cheaper  than  fresh  meat,  no  doubt 
that  the  consumption  of  these  articles,  especially  the  tongues  (French 
people  as  a  rule  do  not  like  corned  beef),  would  increase  rapidly,  to  th<» 
great  benefit  of  our  exporters,  as  they  would  meet  with  no  competition 
on  this  market. 

American  corned  beef  is  priced  at  19  cents  per  1-pound  can ;  ox  tongue, 
73  cents  per  2J-pound  can;  hog  (lunch)  tongue,  41 J  cents  per  1-pound 
can  and  67J  cents  per  2-pound  can.  No  other  kind  of  canned  meats  is 
known  or  sold  on  this  market. 

Horses.— There  are  in  France  3,000,000  horses,  valued  at  1,301,000,000 
francs,  or  $263,000,000.  From  700,000  to  800,000  are  used  in  the  cities, 
140,000  to  150,000  are  owned  by  the  army,  and  the  balance  is  employed  in 
the  fields.  The  number  of  horses  kept  in  the  towns  and  cities  is  getting 
larger  every  year,  and  has  even  exceeded  in  late  years  the  notable 
.accretion  to  the  urban  population;  this  increase  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  very  numerous  horse-car  lines  opened  in  every  town  of  the 
territory,  electric,  cable,  and  other  new  systems  of  locomotion  being 
only  in  the  stage  of  experiment. 

The  city  of  Paris,  which  before  1870  owned  70,000  horses,  had  in  1894 
as  many  as  120,000. 

But  very  few  horses  are  raised  in  this  district,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Ardennes  region,  which  suj^plies  the  limited  need  of  this  surround- 
ing country,  given  mainly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape.  The  "Arden- 
nais"  stands  5  feet  3  inches  to  5  feet  6  inches  high,  sells  at  from  $200 
to  $300  between  4  and  7  years  old,  and  iis  used  indiscriminately  for  all 
city  and  country  purposes.  Belgium  and  the  provinces  of  Normandie 
and  Picardie  furnish  some  horses  to  this  district,  but  no  importation 
from  the  United  States  has  reached  this  market  for  six  years  past. 

The  war  department  contemplates  buying  during  the  year  1895.  in 
France  and  Algeria  for  the  French  army  12,487  geldings  and  mares,  to 
be  dark  in  color,  from  4  to  8  years  old  and  from  4  feet  9  inches  to  5  feet 
1  inch  high  for  the  cavalry,  from  4  to  8  years  old  and  from  5  feet  f  inch 
to  5  feet  2  inches  high  for  the  artillery,  and  from  5  to  8  years  old  and 
from  4  feet  10  inches  to  5  feet  J  inch  for  the  infantry. 
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The  " Haras  Natiouanx,"  the  French  Government  horsebreedingf 
establishments,  on  January  1,  1894,  owned  2,668  stallions,  composed  as 
follows: 

English  pure  blood 195 

Arabs 87 

Anglo- Arabs 207 

Half  blood 1,80G 

Draft 373 

In  compliance  with  the  law  of  January  26, 1802,  to  these  animals  are 
to  be  added  50  more  every  year  until  1900.  During  the  year  the  num- 
ber of  colts  sired  by  these  Government  stallions  was  estimated  at 
126,900.  The  importation  of  foreign  horses  into  France  has  progres- 
sively decreased  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  while  the  exportation 
of  French  horses  to  foreign  countries  has  increased. 

Importations : 

1880 25,524 

1893 15,269 

Exportations : 

1880 9,628 

1893 24,121 

The  value  of  horses  exported  iu  1893  was  $4,199,651,  and  the  value 
of  horses  imported  in  1893  was  $3,501,300.  Belgium  purchased  the 
largest  number,  13,000;  then  Germany,  6,430,  and  Switzerland,  2,474. 

Mule8. — No  mules  are  used  or  raised  iu  this  consular  district. 

WHEAT. 

France  consumes  yearly  340,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Since  the  year 
1874,  which  was  an  exceptional  one  for  the  abundance  of  its  wheat 
crop,  to  wit,  386,943,627  bushels,  the  home  supply,  with  the  exception 
of  the  1882  crop,  amounting  to  346,610,624  bushels,  has  always  been 
inferior  to  the  demand,  until  1894,  when  the  wheat  harvest  produced 
343,345,391  bushels,  or  a  little  more  than  needed,  instead  of  the  aver- 
age 298,732,000  bushels  of  the  last  ten  years.  This  fact,  coupled  with 
the  large  foreign  importation  which  took  place  prior  thereto,  and  in 
view  of  the  additional  duty  lately  imposed  by  France,  explains  why 
very  little  exportation,  if  any,  is  expected  from  foreign  countries  this 
year. 

During  the  years  1891,  1892,  1893,  and  1894,  the  United  States 
imported  into  France  nearly  three-fourths  as  much  wheat  as  all  other 
countries  combined,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figures,  which 
represent  quintals  of  220.462  pounds: 


1891. 

8,155.5)5 
11.446,329 

1892. 

1803. 

1891. 

Unitoil  Sfato« 

10,062,892 
8. 779. 478 

2, 870, 386 
7.165,343 

3,233,020 
9.257.977 

Oilier coimlrica                .   ..   ...   ......a........ 

Total 

19,601,834 

18,842,370 

Iu,  031. 629 

12,400,997 
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The  preference  given  to  our  wheat  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
only  better  in  quality,  but  is  cleaner  than  the  others.  The  wheat 
from  other  countries  has  to  be  subjected,  before  it  can  be  ground,  to  a 
very  expensive  process  of  washing,  requiring  a  special  installation 
which  most  millers  can  not  afford;  and  for  this  reason  alone,  independ- 
ently of  all  others,  our  wheat  often  commands  30  cents  per  220.462 
pounds  more  than  the  others.  Wheat  which  costs  the  French  farmef 
to  raise  from  23  to  24  francs  ($4.44  to  $4.63)  now  sells  at  from  17  to  17.75 
francs  jier  quintal  ($3.28  to  $3.43  per  220.462  pounds). 

The  new  additional  duty  on  wheat  failing  to  give  the  desired  and 
expected  relief,  and  rather  than  abandon  its  cultivation  or  continue  to 
raise  it  at  a  loss,  some  prominent  agriculturists,  after  devoting  a  good 
deal  of  thought  and  time  to  the  solution  of  the  very  perplexing  problem, 
have  sought  to  convert  wheat  into  meat  by  giving  it  in  the  shape  of 
bread  to  their  stock.  Mr.  Grea,  the  leader  in  this  move,  and  a  very 
competent  man  on  all  questions  relating  to  agriculture,  after  two  years' 
experiment,  reported  before  the  agricultural  congress  recently  held  at 
Lyons  the  practical  success  of  the  theory  advocated  by  him.  He  said 
that  the  daily  ration  of  an  ox  containing  6.6  pounds  of  bread  costs  9 
cents  less  than  the  usual  ration  of  hay  and  oil  cake,  while  it  hastens 
the  development  of  the  animal,  increases  the  quantity  of  the  meat,  and 
improves  its  quality.  The  bread  he  has  been  feeding  is  made  with 
nonsifted  flour,  to  which  are  added  rye  and  barley,  and  experience  has 
proved  that  the  cooked  and  fermented  flour  is  more  profitable  than  the 
raw.  The  bread,  after  being  cut  in  pieces,  is  made  wet  with  warm 
'Water  containing  bran,  and  6.6  pounds  of  it  are  added  to  the  26.4  pounds 
of  other  less  nutritious  feed,  which  is  necessary  to  make  up  the  volume 
required  by  herbiverous  animals.  Thus  made,  the  bread  costs  a  little 
less  than  nine-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  Mr.  Grea  and  his  friends 
estimate  that  the  farmers  in  converting  their  wheat  into  meat  can  realize 
from  it  from  $5.40  to  $5.79  per  220  pounds,  and  consequently  secure  a 
profit  justifying  the  trouble  and  expense  of  raising  it,  at  least  as  long 
as  the  actual  market  price  for  beef  prevails. 

Flour. — Very  little  if  any  wheat  flour  is  imported  into  this  consular 
district  from  any  country,  the  millers  claiming  that  in  importing  wheat 
and  grinding  it  they  find  the  double  advantage  of  obtaining  a  flour  of 
better  quality  than  is  made  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries 
and  at  less  cost. 

Wheat  flour  sells  now  at  from  $5.02  to  $5.21  per  220  pounds. 

Oatmeal  not  more  than  cornmeal  is  known  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  it  naturally  follows  that  there  is  here  no  market  or  demand 
for  these  articles  of  consumption;  occasionally,  however,  in  fancy 
grocery  stores,  cornmeal  can  be  found  and  is  retailed  at  6.9  cents  per 
pound. 

Corn, — Corn  does  not  mature  in  France,  and  the  small  quantity  which 
is  planted  is  cut  green  and  used  for  fodder.    Some  corn,  however,  is 
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used  in  this  district  for  feeding  cattle  and  hogs,  but  its  consumptiou  is 
so  small  that  no  direct  importation  is  made  to  any  place  in  this  region. 
The  small  quantity  which  is  sent  here  comes  from  Paris,  and  nothing 
else  is  known  about  its  place  of  origin. 

The  price  of  corn  is  $2.70  per  220  pounds;  oats,  $3.12;  barley,  $2.70; 
rye,  $2.02;  bran,  $1.93;  wheat  straw,  $4.24  per  1,100 pounds;  rye  straw, 
$3.66;  oat  straw,  $2.89;  natural  hay,  $8.87;  clover,  $7.72;  starch, 
$11.58  per  220  pounds. 

FRUITS. 

American  canned  fruits,  if  there  are  any  in  this  district,  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  find,  but  French  brands  are  numerous  and  have  a  good  sale. 
Fruits  are  put  up  in  their  own  juice,  in  sirup,  or  in  brandy,  and  are  con- 
tained in  cans  and  glass  bottles.    They  are  retailed  as  follows : 

Cento. 

Cherries  (natural  state) per  quart. .  25 

Small  yellow  prnnes  (mirabelJei)  (natnral  state) do 18 

Pineapple  (natural  state) per  box..  29 

Cherries  (in  sirup) per  small  jar..  25 

Raspberries  (in  sirup) do 25 

Gooseberries  (in  sirup) do 25 

Plums  (Reine  Claude)  (in  sirup) do 26 

Aprieots(in  sirup) do 26 

Plums  (mirabelles)  (in  sirup) " do....  27 

Strawberries  (in  sirup) do 29 

Pears  (in  sirup) do 30 

Quinces  (in sirup) do 80 

Peacbes  (in  sirup) do 40 

Walnuts  (in  sirup) do 40 

Pineapples  (in  sirup) do 33 

Cberries  (in  brandy) do 43 

Plums  (in  brandy) do 63 

Dry  fruits  are  retailed  as  follows:  Almonds,  from  21  to  20  cents  per 
pound;  hazelnuts,  12  cents;  figs,  from  5  to  17  cents;  prunes,  from  6  to 
21  cents;  apples,  14  cents;  i>ears,  15  cents;  raisins,  from  10  to  27  cents. 

LIQUORS. 

The  vineyards  of  France,  which  cover  an  area  of  4,366,040  acres, 
being  a  diminution  of  62,348  acres,  caused  by  the  destruction  of  vines 
by  the  phylloxera,  produced  236  gallons  of  wine  per  acre  in  1804, 
being  180J  gallons  per  acre  less  than  in  1893. 

For  the  year  1894  the  vintage  is  estimated  at  39,052,800  hectoli- 
ters, or  1,031,657,818  gallons,  having  yielded  11,017,000  hectoliters, 
291,036,089  gallons,  less  than  in  1893,  but  showing  an  increase  of 
8,778,000  hectoliters,  or  231,888,426  gallons,  on  the  average  of  the  last 
ten  years'  production.  By  adding  to  the  above  figures  the  yield  in 
Corsica  and  Algeria,  a  total  vintage  for  France  and  her  colonies  is 
reached  of  about  1,136,000,000  gallons. 

According  to  the  different  local  statistics  the  total  value  of  this  year's 
crop  is  estimated  at  $179,000,000,  to  wit:  $16,000,000  for  27^000,000  gal- 
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Jons  of  wine  of  first  quality,  selling  in  the  cellars  of  the  owners  at  over 
$1J.58  per  20.417  gallons,  and  $103,000^000  for  1,004,000,000  gallons  of 
wines  of  ordinary  qaality. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  following  comparative  statement  of  the  wine 
produced  by  the  dififerent  European  states  in  1803  and  1894,  taken  from 
the  Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  Legislation  Comparce  of  France,  Febru- 
ary, 1895,  France  is  the  largest  producer,  and  in  nearly  all  countries 
the  year  1893  was  more  productive  than  the  year  1894: 


Heotollt«r8. 


Gallons. 


Heotolit«r8< 


1804. 


Gallons. 


France 

Alfc«ria 

Tunis 

lUly 

S|«ln 

Portugal 

Asores,  Madeira,  Canary 

Austria 

Hnnirary 

Germany , 


50,060,800 

8,037,100 

140,200 

32,163.500 

25,100,000 

1,900.000 

120,000 

3,000,000 

930,087 

5, 400, 000 


1,322,603,007 

104,006,:)71 

3, 703, 66.) 

840, 683, 17U 

663,066,700 

60,102,300 

3, 170, 040 

70, 251, 000 

24, 8:U.  637 

142, 651. 8U0 


80,052,800 

3,642,000 

178,000 

24.500,000 

24,000,000 

1,500,000 

120.000 

4,000,000 

2,  005. 587 

5, 000, 000 


1,031,657.818 
06.210,714 
4.726,001 
647.216,500 
634,008.000 
30,625,500 
3.170,040 
105. 668. 000 
55.359,122 
132,085,000 


Average  yield. 


Hectoliters. 


Turkey  and  Cyprus 

Bulnria 

Senria 

Greece 

Jtoumania 

Switzerland 


8,500,000 
1,800,000 
1,500.000 
1,800,000 
1,800,000 
1,  lUO,  000 
1,800,000 


Gallons. 


02,000,000 
48, 000, 000 
40,000,000 
48,000,000 
34,000,000 
29,000,000 
48,000,000 


United  States 

Argentina 

Chile 

Bnizil 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Persia 

Australia 


Hectoliters 


050,000 
1,200,000 

900,000 

400.000 
02,000 
20.000 

120,000 


Gallons. 


35,000,000 
32,000,000 
24,000,000 
11,000,000 

2,400,000 
760,000 

3,200,000 


The  yearly  consumption  of  wine  and  alcohol  per  person  throughout 
France  varies  greatly  according  to  the  kind  of  life,  the  occupations  of 
the  people,  and  the  climate  under  which  they  live.  The  ministry  of 
finances,  which  corresponds  to  our  Treasury  Department,  has  lately ' 
caused  the  quantities  of  wiue  and  alcohol  used  in  French  cities  the 
population  of  which  exceeds  30,000  to  be  compiled.  The  result  of  this 
work,  embracing  forty-seven  cities,  shows  how  greatly  the  yearly  con- 
sumption of  wine  and  alcohol  per  head  in  the  principal  cities  of  this  coun. 
try  varies;  and  the  difference  in  centers  not  very  far  apart  is  certainly 
striking,  as  evidenced  by  the  following  statistics  concerning  the  most 
important  towns  of  this  consular  district: 


City. 


Alcohol. 


Rhefans.... 

Troyes 

Nancy...... 

St.  Qnentin 


Galhtit. 

I 
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Nice,  which  consumes  the  largest  quantity  of  wine  per  capita,  i.  e.,  G4 
gallons,  uses  very  little  alcohol,  i.  e.,  1|  gallons.  Cherbourg,  which 
heads  the  list  of  alcohol  consumers  with  4f  gallons  per  capita,  is  among 
the  smallest  users  of  wine,  i.  e.,  12^  gallons.  These  statistics  seem  to 
confirm  the  often  repeated  assertion  that  where  the  most  wine  is  drunk 
the  least  appetite  for  distilled  liquors  exists. 

Wine  growers  in  the  Champagne  district  have  been  greatly  disap- 
pointed since  the  last  vintage  by  reason  of  their  failure  to  secure  a  rea- 
sonable price  for  their  grapes  and  wine.  Grapes  which  were  sold  at 
$38.60  per  caque  (a  caque  equals  132  pounds)  in  1889  were  hard  to  sell 
in  1894  at  from  $4.82  to  $6.17  per  caque,  and  the  same  peasants  that 
but  a  few  years  ago  obtained  as  much  as  $270.20  and  $328.10  per  52.82 
gallons  for  their  newly  pressed  wine  are  glad  to  dispose  of  their  1894 
vintage  at  $48.20  per  52.82  gallons.  It  is  universally  acknowledged  that 
the  quantity  of  the  1894  ciop  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  years  1889  and 
1893,  but  the  difference  in  quality  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  diflference 
in  price.  The  reason  lies  in  the  decreasing  exportation  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, caused  by  higher  tariifs  and  iinancial  perturbations,  coupled  with 
overstocked  cellars,  one  of  the  largest  firms  having  16,000,000  bottles 
on  hand.  Unwilling,  and  in  some  eases  unable,  to  buy  the  grapes  for 
the  purchase  of  which  they  used  to  have  such  a  lively  competition,  the 
wine  merchants  have  left  them  this  year  on  the  hands  of  the  peasant 
growers,  who,  in  self-defense,  had  to  convert  them  into  ordinary  wine. 
The  result  has  been  an  abundance  of  native  wine  on  the  market  such 
as  had  not  been  witnessed  in  a  number  of  years,  and  the  continual  com- 
plaint of  the  disabused  peasant,  who  awakens  from  the  dream  into 
which  the  competition  of  the  champagne  merchants  had  lured  him  to 
find  his  vineyards  threatened  by  the  invasion  of  the  dreaded  phyllox- 
era, noticed  for  the  first  time  in  the  Champagne  district  on  the  6th  day 
of  August,  1890.  The  progress  of  the  insect  is  so  vigorously  fought 
and  impeded  that  on  an  area  of  34,580  acres,  being  the  surface  covered 
by  the  Champagne  grapes  proper,  only  21.48  acres  have  been  destroyed 
in  the  last  five  years.  This  magnificent  result  is  due  greatly  to  the 
combined  and  indefatigable  efforts  of  a  few  intelligent  owners,  who, 
strange  to  say,  have  had  and  have  yet  to  contend  with  the  ill-will  and 
suspicions  of  the  ignorant  peasants,  who  systematically  oppose  the 
work  of  preservation,  believing  or  pretending  to  believe  that  the  phyl- 
loxera is  only  a  pretext  invented  by  the  rich  landlords  in  order  to 
destroy  the  small  vineyards  and  force  their  owners  to  sell  out  to  them. 
The  loss  of  such  a  very  small  acreage  has,  however,  been  more  tliaa 
compensated  by  the  addition  in  the  Champagne  district  of  about  395 
acres  lately  laid  out  in  young  vines,  and  on  lowland  until  recently 
believed  unfit  for  the  cultivation  of  the  precious  and  renowned  plant. 

The  34,580  acres  of  Champagne  vineyards  are  valued  at  $23,932,000. 
The  following  statistics,  compiled  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Bheims  for  the  last  nine  years,  show  the  variations  of  the  business 
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since  1886  and  the  actual  magnitude  of  tlie  champagne  wine  trade. 
In  1844,  it  is  worth  remembering,  the  gross  total  of  trade  amounted  to 
only  6,000,000  bottles,  of  which  2,000,000  were  consumed  in  France 
and  4,000,000  in  foreign  countries. 


Years. 


1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1880-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 


Quantities 
in  mer- 
chants' 
stock  April 
1  in  each 
year. 


Bottle*. 
83,366,953 
82, 925.  678 
75,218,074 
75, 573, 2.32 
63,796.719 
60, 273, 995 
69,218,464 
05, 583, 077 
86, 771, 994 


Eqnivalent 
in  gallons. 


Gallons  in 
wood. 


17,618,852 
17, 525, 164 
15, 890.  277 
15. 963,  987 
13, 482, 542 
12, 738, 065 
14, 628, 350 
13, 859. 008 
18,338,050 


I 


8,601,444 
6. 928,  241 
7,964,071 
6,114,772 
9,674,757 
10, 562, 908 
10, 5^5, 566 
12. 624, 887 
17, 470, 110 


Total 
quantity 
in  gallons. 


26, 220, 296 
24, 453. 405 
2:{.8G0,348 
21, 078, 759 
23, 157,  290 
'13, 300, 973 
25, 163, 916 
26, 483.  955 
35, 808, 160 


Quantities 
exported. 


BotOeM. 
14,923,490 
16,222,903 
17,  257, 686 
18,904,409 
19, 148, 382 
21.609,111 
19,685.115 
16, 600, 678 
17, 359, 349 


Years. 

Shiunients 
to  wiiolcsale 
merchants, 
retail  and  con- 
sumers in 
Frunce. 

Total  of 

shipments 

abroad  and  in 

France. 

Shipments 

from 

merchants  to 

merchants 

in  the 

department 

(conuty). 

Grand  totals. 

1885-86  

Bottle*. 
2, 752, 184 
2,861,971 
3.076,639 
3, 653, 615 
4,176,189 
4,077,083 
4,558,881 
4, 487, 535 
4.870,518 

BottUa. 
17, 675. 674 
19,084,874 
20,334,324 
22, 558. 084 
23, 324, 571 
25, 776, 194 
24, 243, 996 
21,088,213 
22, 235, 867 

Bottles. 
3, 224, 738 
3, 316, 144 
4,986,654 
7, 116, 970 
4, 759, 544 
8, 386, 571 

13, 375. 201 
5, 333,  323 
4,011,597 

BoUU*. 
20, 90i),  412 

1888-87 

22,401.018 

1887-88           

26, 320, 978 

1888-89 

29, 675, 064 

1889^-90 

28.084,115 

1890-91 

34.162,765 

1891-92 

37,619,197 

1892-93 

26,421,536 

1883-04 

26, 247, 464 

The  city  of  Eheims  has  received  in  1894  from  the  Burgundy,  Bor- 
deaux, and  southern  districts  122,500  hectoliters,  or  3,236,082  gallons, 
of  wine,  worth  from  8  cents  upward  per  bottle. 

During  the  same  year  7,631  hectoliters,  or  201,588  gallons,  of  pure 
alcohol  (960),  suflBcient  to  make  about  18,314  hectoliters,  or  483,801 
gallons,  were  brought  into  this  city  and  sold  as  follows:  Wine  alcohol, 
3  francs,  or  58  cents,  per  liter,  or  a  little  less  than  a  quart;  grain  alco- 
hol, 1.80  to  2.10  francs,  or  35  to  41  cents,  per  liter;  beet  alcohol,  30.60 
francs,  or  $5.89,  per  hectoliter,  or  26.417  gallons. 

The  price  of  beet  alcohol  has  so  greatly  fallen  that  a  great  many  dis- 
tilleries which  had  lately  been  manufacturing  at  a  loss  are  suspending 
work  one  after  the  other.  To  be  remunerative,  the  price  of  90°  alcohol 
ought  not  to  be  inferior  to  40  francs,  or  $7.72,  i>er  hectoliter,  or  26.417 
gallons.  For  a  certain  number  of  years  it  fluctuated  between  40  francs, 
or  $7.72,  and  60  francs,  or  $9.65.  Fifteen  days  ago  it  dropped  to  29.50 
francs,  or  $6.69.  The  cause  of  this  fall  is  attributed  to  a  superabun- 
dance of  common  alcohol,  caused  not  by  an  overproduction  of  beet  and 
grain  alcohol,  which  has  been  inferior  to  that  of  preceding  years,  but 
to  the  lack  of  sales,  the  consumers  of  brandies  in  small  towns  and 
rural  districts  buying,  it  is  claimed,  direct  from  private  owners,  part  of 
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the  honie-distilled  spirits  the  law  authorizes  them  to  make  for  their  own 
use,  which  the  latter  (known  as  '^bouilleurs  de  cru")  retail  and  fraudu- 
lently deliver  to  the  consumers  and  small  merchants  doing  business 
in  localities  not  immediately  under  the  eyes  of  Government  revenue 
officers.  The  immediate  result  of  the  abuse  by  the  "bouilleurs  de  cru" 
of  their  privilege  is  estimated  to  yearly  defraud  the  Government  of 
156,000,000  francs,  or  $30,000,000,  the  tax  being  156.25  francs,  or  $30.16, 
per  hectoliter  of  alcohol,  or  26.417  gallons. 

The  question  of  the  suppression  of  this  privilege  is  now  before  the 
legislature,  and  is  warmly  demanded  and  defended  by  the  opposing 
interested  parties.  Meanwhile,  at  Soissons  a  distill  ry  producing  more 
than  400  hectoliters  (10,567  gallons)  per  day  has  just  closed  its  doors, 
and  the  30,000  tons  of  beets  which  it  bought  yearly  for  distillation  will 
be  left  this  year  on  the  hands  of  the  peasants,  who  will  likely  in  tbe 
future,  and  until  this  crisis  is  over,  abandon  beet  culture  and  turn  their 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  oats,  barley,  spring  wheat,  potatoes,  etc 
In  the  Departments  of  Nord  and  Pas  de  Calais  tbe  same  condition  of 
thingsexists,  and  it  is  reported  that  eight  distilleries,  producing  together 
and  daily  1,150  hectoliters  (30,379^  gallons),  have  and  are  about  to  sus- 
pend work. 

There  is  no  importation  of  brandy  or  alcohol  to  this  consular  district 
from  foreign  countries. 

Cider, — ^The  cider  made  in  France  in  1894  amounted  to  15,541,051 
hectoliters  (410,547,944  gallons),  being  an  increase  of  2,121,710  hecto- 
liters (56,049,213  gallons)  over  the  average  of  tbe  last  ten  years,  the 
production  of  1893  excepted,  which  was  an  exceptionally  good  year. 
In  the  Departments  of  Cdte  d'Or,  Doubs,  Jura,  Haute  Marne,  Haute 
Sadne,  and  Vosges,  where  the  production  of  wine  has  decreased,  that 
of  cider  has  increased.  Ebeinis  alone  received  during  last  year  7,700 
hectoliters  (203,000  gallons),  worth  30  francs,  or  $5.79,  per  52.82  gallons. 

There  is  no  importation  of  cider  to  this  consular  district  from  foreign 
countries. 

Beer. — The  yearly  consumption  of  beer  in  France  is  15,000,000  hecto- 
liters (396,000,000  gallons).  The  imports  amount  to  about  $2,000,000 
worth,  while  tbe  exports  equal  nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  imports. 
During  the  first  ten  months  of  1894  the  exports  reached  the  value  of 
2,081,440  francs  ($491,718),  equivalent  for  the  whole  year  to  2,500,000 
francs  ($482,500).  One  hundred  thousand  hectoliters,  or  2,600,000  gal- 
lons, represent  the  importation  from  Germany — that  is,  hardly  0.26 
gallon  for  every  150  liters,  or  39.6  gallons,  consumed  in  France.  The 
consumption  of  beer  in  Eheims  in  1894  amounted  to  39,700  hectoliters 
(1,048,755  gallons),  33,000  hectoliters  (871,761  gallons)  being  made  in 
the  city  and  6,700  hectoliters  (176,994  gallons)  imported  from  tiie  sur- 
rounding Departments  of  Ardennes,  Meuse,  and  Aisne.  It  is  claimed 
that  there  is  no  foreign  importation  to  this  city.  Beer  is  worth  from 
12  to  30  francs  ($2.32  to  $5.79)  per  26.42  gallons. 
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Brewers  are  the  only  persons  here  supposed  to  use  glucose,  but  as 
they  all  deny  the  charge  and  claim  perfect  ignorance  of  the  article  or 
anything  concerning  it,  all  information  that  could  be  obtained  is  that 
it  is  worth  from  35  to  40  francs  ($6.75  to  $7.72)  per  100  kilograms,  or 
220.462  pounds. 

TOBACCO. 

The  state  having  the  monopoly  of  the  tobacco  trade,  buys,  manu- 
factures, and  sells  every  ounce  of  tobacco  and  every  cigar  used  in 
France,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  few  direct  importations  made 
by  and  for  the  benefit  of  private  individuals  from  the  different  tobacco- 
growing  countries,  aud  most  especially  from  Havana.  Hence  statistics 
on  the  consumption,  importation,  and  prices  of  this  product  are  of  little 
interest  to  our  tobacco  raisers  or  dealers,  who,  if  they  sell  at  all  to 
France,  must  of  necessity  deal  with  the  French  Government  through 
its  special  representatives,  and  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  competition 
must  take  or  refuse  the  offers  it  may  be  pleased  to  make  them. 

The  tobacco  most  generally  used  is  the  "caporal"  long  cut,  selling  at 
0.50  franc,  or  9J  cents,  per  40  grams  (1.4  ounces).  The  better  quality 
of  <<caporaF  sells  at  0.80  franc  (15^  cents)  per  50  grams  (If  ounces). 
The  Maryland  and  Virginia  tobacco  is  sold  at  0.80  franc  (15^  cents) 
per  50  grams  (If  ounces),  and  the  Turkish  tobacco  1  and  1.25  francs  or 
19.3  cents  and  24.6  cents  per  50  grams  (If  ounces).  Snufif  of  all  kinds 
is  worth  1.60  francs  (30.9  cents)  per  100  grams  (3J  ounces),  and  chewing 
tobacco  1.60  francs  (30.9  cents)  per  100  grams  (3J  ounces). 

The  cheapest  cigar  is  sold  at  1  cent  and  the  dearest  at  1.57^  francs 
(30.4  cents)  in  boxes  of  four  cigars.  Ko  tobacco  is  grown  in  this  con- 
sular district. 

COTTON. 

There  are  a  few  cotton  mills  at  St.  Quentin,  in  the  Department  of 
Aisne,  and  also  some  in  the  Department  of  Vosges,  but  very  little 
cotton,  if  any,  is  shipped  there  dii-ect,  most  of  their  raw  material  being 
supplied  by  Bouen  and  Lille. 

Owing  to  the  systematic  refusal  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  and 
manufacturers  to  answer  any  questions  on  this  subject,  complete  and 
useful  information  could  be  secured  only  with  time  and  the  exercise  of 
watchfulness,  patience,  and  perseverance. 

As  to  the  consumption  of  cotton  seed,  cotton-seed  oil,  oil  cakie,  cotto- 
lene,  or  other  compound  cooking  fats  made  from  cotton  seed,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  from  the  total  ignorance  professed  by  everyone  questioned  on 
this  subject  that  these  products  have  not  yet  made  their  appearance  in 
this  region.  The  oil  cake  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  feed  given  to 
stock  is  called  "tourteau"  and  contains  not  a  particle  of  cotton  seed, 
being  made  by  the  farmers  with  the  refuse  of  hemp,  flax,  and  other 
European  oleaginous  seeds  sold  by  the  oil  factories. 
195— No.  3 5 
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daibt  products. 

Batter  and  cheese  are  made  in  this  consalar  district,  bat  not  in 
safficieut  qaantity  to  supply  the  demand.  Although  this  butter  retails 
at  the  same  price  as  Brittany  and  ^Normandy  batter,  it  is  considered 
inferior  in  quality  to  the  latter,  which  is  shipped  here  in  large  qaanti- 
ties,  and  is  worth  from  1.70  francs,  or  32.8  cents,  to  2.60  francs,  or  48^ 
cents,  per  one-half  kilogram,  or  1.1  pounds. 

Butter. — Butter  being  admitted  in  this  city  free  of  "octroi"  duty, 
there  is  no  record  kept  of  the  amount  shipped  here,  and  consequently 
no  statistics  can  be  given  as  to  its  origin  and  consumption.  In  the 
cities  the  annual  consumption  of  butter  (margarine  not  included) 
amounts  to  nearly  8  kilograms  (17.6  pounds)  per  head. 

Belgium,  Italy,  Holland,  and  Germany  are  large  importers  into 
France  of  fresh  and  salt  butter,  and  the  United  States,  which  for  the 
first  time  in  1879  exported  to  this  country  185,000  kilograms,  or  408,000 
pounds,  salt  butter,  is  considered  a  dangerous  competitor  in  this  line 
on  the  French  market. 

The  most  renowned  butters  (not  salted)  are  made  at  Isigny  and 
Gournay,  in  Normandy.  The  sales  of  the  first  exceed  4,250,000  kilo- 
grams, or  9,370,000  pounds,  averaging  3.67  francs  per  kilogram,  or  31^ 
cents  per  ponnd,  while  the  latter's  sales  attain  2,450,000  kilograms,  or 
6,401,000  pounds,  averaging  3.13  francs  per  kilogram,  or  27.4  cents  per 
pound. 

It  is  generally  at  the  end  of  the  winter  (in  March  and  April)  that  the 
producers  ship  to  the  "Halles''  central  market  at  Paris  their  unsold 
stock  of  melted  and  salted  butter,  where,  however,  but  very  little  is 
marketed  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Cheese, — In  no  country  in  the  world  can  so  many  varieties  of  cheese 
be  found  as  in  France;  they  number  about  600  and  are  made  with  the 
milk  of  cows,  goats,  ewes,  and  of  goats  and  ewes  mixed. 

They  are  classified  under  two  heads — viz,  the  fresh  or  soft  and  the 
dry  or  firm  cheese. 

The  best  known  specimens  of  the  first  class  are  the  '^  fromage  blanc," 
or  white  cheese,  and  the  "  fromage  t\  la  cr^me,"  or  cream  cheese,  both 
made  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  retailing  here  at  0.20  franc,  or 
3.9  cents,  and  0.30  franc,  or  6.8  cents  per  pound. 

NorniJindy  furnishes  the  double  cream  cheese,  or  "petit  Suisse," 
made  at  Gournay;  the  '' bondons,'' of  Rouen;  the  " Camembert,"  the 
"Livarot,"  and  the  '<Pont -Pfiveque,''  of  Calvados.  The  "Marolles" 
comes  from  the  Department  of  Nord;  the  "Coulommiers"  from  Seine- 
et-Marne;  the  "Miinster"  from  Alsace;  the  "Mont-d'Or"  (made  with 
goat  milk)  from  Ehone,  near  Lyons,  while  this  consular  district  pro- 
duces the  "G^rom^,''  made  at  St.  Di6  and  Remiremont,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Vosges,  and  the  "Brie,"  made  in  the  Departments  of  Aube, 
Marne,  Aisne,  Scine-et-Marne,  and  Seine-et-Oise. 
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AmoDg  the  leadiDg  varieties  of  the  second  class  are  the  '^fonrmes," 
or  "fromage  d'Auvergne,^  made  in  the  Department  of  Cantal; 
"Eoquefort,"  made  only  at  Eoquefort,  in  the  Department  of  Aveyron, 
with  ewes^  milk;  "Port  du  Saint,"  originally  made  at  the  abbey  of  La 
Trappe  dn  Port-dn-Salut,  near  Laval,  Mayenne,  and  "Gmyfere,'^ 
better  known  in  the  United  States  as  Swiss  cheese,  originally  made  at 
Gruyfere,  near  Pribourg,  in  Switzerland,  but  now  also  prepared  in 
France  in  many  Departments  adjoining  the  Swiss  frontier,  snch  as  Ain, 
Donbs,  Hante-Sadne,  Yonne,  and  Jura.  The  principal  foreign  products 
sold  on  this  market  are  the  "Holland,"  or  "Edam,''  the  "Chester," 
from  England,  and  the  "Parmesan,"  from  Lombardy,  Italy. 

The  retail  price  in  Bheims  of  each  of  the  following  cheeses  is: 


Variety. 

Price  per  pound. 

In  francs. 

In  cents. 

Petit  Suisse 

0.20 
0.20 
1.00 
0.65-0.80 
0.70 
0.75 
0  65 
0.45 
0.40 

8.0 

3.0 

HsroUes *. '.. 

10.3 

Oamembert... 

10.6-15.4 

LiYsrot 

13.5 

PontrSvAqae 

ConlomniieTS  ................r... ^....-..t...... ,..-rr 

14.5 
12.6 

Brie 

8.7 

Hootd'Or 

7.7 

The  "Fourmes"  retails  at  0.80  franc  (15.4  cents)  per  pound,  and  the 
wholesale  prices  of  the  following  are: 


Variety. 

Price  per  100  kilograms 
(220.462  pounds). 

In  francs. 

In  dollars. 

G«rom« 

120 
130 
120 
250 
200 
180 
200 
600 

23.16 

Hfinster 

24.00 

Holland 

23.16 

Boquefort 

48.25 

OruT&re  Swiss 

88.60 

Gru  v6re  Prench 

34.74 

Port-du-Salut 

88.60 

Parmesan 

115.80 

France  exports  to  Algeria,  Spain,  Turkey,  Egypt,  South  America, 
and  her  colonies  about  8,000,000  francs',  or  $1,600,000,  worth  of  cheese, 
but  imports  about  20,000,000  francs',  or  $3,860,000,  worth. 

The  yearly  consumption  is  estimated  at  3,133  grams,  or  6.91  pounds, 
per  head,  consisting  of  2,810  grams,  or  6.19  pounds,  of  fresh  or  soft 
cheese,  and  323  grams,  or  0.71  pound,  of  dry  cheese. 
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LIMOGBS. 

(Report  of  Mr,  Walter  T.  GHffin,  commercial  agent  at  Limogee,  France.) 

[Limoges  is  the  capital  of  the  Department  of  Haate  Vienne  and  the  eighteenth  city 
in  population  in  France.  It  is  situated  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Vienne  River, 
at  a  distance  of  about  220  miles  south  of  Paris  and  88  miles  west  of  Clermont. 
It  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  haviug  been  the  capital  of  a  Celtic  tribe  prior 
to  the  occupancy  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans.  Its  manufactures  include  worsted, 
broadcloth,  cassimere,  flannel,  and  other  woolen  fabrics ;  calico,  napkins,  porce- 
lain, tapers,  paper,  wire,  and  cutlery.  It  has  numerous  printing  presses  and  an 
extensive  trade  in  books,  as  well  as  chestnuts,  wine,  brandy,  and  other  liquors, 
salt,  iron,  brass,  enamel,  kaolin,  etc.  Limoges  is  the  entrep6t  for  the  trade  of 
Toulouse  and  generally  for  the  south  and  southwest  of  France.  Population  in 
1886,  68,477;  in  1891,  72,697.] 

AMERICAN  PRODUCTS  MARKETABLE  IN  FRANCE. 

A  mistaken  idea  bas  gained  ground  in  many  manafacturing  circles 
of  the  United  States,  and  has  unfortunately  been  beld  by  exporters  of 
agricultural  products,  that  the  great  Republic  of  France,  noted  through- 
out the  world  for  her  manufactures  and  arts,  has  no  place  for  the  results 
of  American  skill,  or  the  rich  yields  of  American  farms.  A  careful 
study  of  the  French  markets,  and  a  thoughtful  observation  of  the 
needs  and  demands  constantly  growing  throughout  the  entire  country, 
produce  the  impression  that  this  Eepublic  offers  an  excellent  chance 
for  the  live,  active  American  to  obtain  a  good,  constant,  and  remunera- 
tive tield  for  his  many  products. 

Certain  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  as  of  special  interest  to  the 
exporters  of  the  United  States;  and  these  relate  not  only  to  France, 
but  to  Great  Britain  and  Europe  in  general: 

(1)  There  is  a  constant  rush  of  the  peasantry  from  the  country  to  the 
cities;  this  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts  being  a  cause  of  great 
alarm  in  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain. 

(2)  A  growing  dislike  is  noticeable  among  the  peasants  for  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  The  country  people  are  laughed  at  and  regarded  with 
ridicule  by  their  city  relatives  and  neighbors. 

(3)  The  wages  offered  by  the  trades  and  manufacturers  are  greatly 
superior  to  those  paid  for  farm  work. 

(4)  The  hours  of  labor  are  shorter  in  the  city;  and  the  social  advan- 
tages, as  well  as  the  schools,  are  better  in  the  towns  than  in  the  country. 

(5)  The  most  important  factors,  however,  are  the  low  prices  received 
for  farm  products,  the  cost  of  cultivation,  and  the  small  return  for 
capital  and  labor  invested  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  above  facts  show  that  there  is  at  present  a  grand  opportunity  for 
the  mercantile  houses  of  the  United  States  to  enter  this  greatly  to  be 
desired  market. 

One  of  the  serious  objections  urged  hitherto  by  the  few  who  have 
attempted  to  introduce  their  goods  is  the  reluctance  of  the  French  to 
buy  foreign  merchandise  and  the  extreme  conservatism  of  the  pur- 
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chasers  generally.  While  this  feeling  still  exists  to  a  certain  extent  it 
is  being  overcome  gradually.  The  people  are  thrifty  and  glad  to  util- 
ize whatever  proves  to  be  advantageous  and  profitable  in  the  end.  The 
progress  already  made  by  enterprising  American  and  English  exporters 
conclusively  shows  what  can  be  done  toward  entering  their  goods. 

Among  the  exports  that  can  be  advantageonsly  introduced  into 
France  are  the  following: 

ANIMALS. 

Cattle. — The  extensive  drought  of  1893  was  so  severe  that  the 
number  of  horned  animals  was  reduced,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
minister  of  agriculture,  one-third  below  normal  supply.  As  a  natural 
consequence  the  price  of  beef  is  much  above  the  average,  and  the  pro- 
ducers are  holding  their  stock  very  high.  The  recent  decree  against 
the  entering  of  American  cattle,  which  has  greatly  aided  the  French 
seller,  will  probably  not  be  allowed  to  remain  long  upon  the  statute 
books.  Then  there  will  be  a  grand  opportunity  to  ship  live  cattle 
to  France. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  the  animals;  only  sound, 
healthy  stock  should  be  shipped,  as  a  poor  lot  only  makes  a  bad  sale 
and  gives  the  too  ready  critics  a  chance  to  say,  <<This  is  a  sample  of 
American  beeves.'' 

Horses. — ^The  electric  street  railroad  has  not  yet  replaced  the  horse 
car  in  France,  therefore  horses  are  almost  the  only  power  employed  in 
transporting,  excepting  steam  railroads  and  boats.  The  regular 
demand  for  horses  in  the  cavalry  service  requires  thousands  of  these 
valuable  animals  every  year.  The  price  readily  paid  for  good  horses  is 
abnormally  high;  seldom  has  the  market  been  so  active.  The  flesh 
is  used  very  extensively  as  food,  so  there  is  little  risk  in  exporting 
good,  sound  horses,  for  if  they  are  not  serviceable  for  the  farm  or  road 
they  can  be  utilized  in  the  meat  market,  where  horseflesh  commands 
almost  as  high  a  price  as  beef  ordinarily  does  in  the  United  States. 

Sheep. — It  is  doubtful  if  at  the  present  time  live  sheep  could  be 
advantageously  introduced.  A  very  small  but  good  sheep  is  exten- 
sively raised  in  France.  Mutton  is  more  abundant  and  cheaper  than 
beef.  A  certain  quantity  of  English  mutton  is  now  sold  in  Paris,  and 
American  sheep  will  not  be  long  in  following  it,  but  the  meat  must  be 
tender,  sweet,  and  cheap  to  compete  with  the  chops  from  Great  Britain. 

Mules. — ^These  animals  are  not  as  popular  as  donkeys,  and  the  imports 
are  almost  nil,  the  preference  being  given  to  horses  or  donkeys. 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 

Canned  meats. — There  is  hardly  a  variety  or  grade  of  canned  meat 
but  it  can  find  a  ready  sale  in  France.  The  French  canners  look  with 
envious  eyes  upon  the  favorable  reception  of  American  canned  meats 
in  the  French  market;  and  the  imagination  has  been  drawn  upon  to 
picture  the  unsanitary  methods  of  the  canners  in  the  United  States. 
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The  reports  of  persons  who  have  visited  large  American  canning 
establishments  have  been  so  favorable  that  the  truth  has  been  per- 
ceived in  spite  of  prejudice.  Persons  have  been  sent  to  the  United 
States  to  ascertain  how  Americans  canned  their  meats,  with  the  desire 
to  copy  their  method. 

There  is  hardly  a  chance  for  French  canned  meats,  such  as  beef,  etc., 
to  be  a  success,  not  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  preserve  them 
properly  (for  the  French  are  experts  in  that  line),  but  on  account  of 
the  high  price  of  the  raw  materials.  It  is  therefore  more  advantageous 
for  the  butchers  to  supply  the  fresh-meat  market  than  the  canneries. 
It  would  be  advisable  for  the  American  canners  to  carefully  study  the 
French  market,  the  tastes  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  qualities  and 
style  of  packages  desired. 

Families  rent  rooms  for  the  summer  at  the  seaside  and  watering 
places  for  light  housekeeping,  where  fresh  meats  are  dear;  consequently 
the  demand  for  canned  meat  is  always  good.  Hotels,  schools,  commu- 
nities, and  the  army  consume  large  quantities  of  cooked  meat,  which 
could  be  replaced  by  canned  meats. 

HamSj  shoulders,  bacon, — ^It  is  surprising  to  note  the  high  prices  at 
which  these  articles  are  commonly  sold  and  also  the  quantity  that  is 
offered  for  sale. 

There  is  a  steady  demand  for  English  Yorkshire  hams.  Whole 
smoked  hogs,  weighing  from  75  to  150  pounds,  are  exposed  for  sale 
during  the  holidays  and  fdtes,  and  the  demand  for  these  is  growing. 
Good  articles  at  fair  profits  or  prices  can  be  sold  anywhere  in  France. 

Salt  porkj  sides,  mess  pork. — These  should  be  imported  in  much  larger 
quantities  than  at  present.  The  working  classes  consider  pork  pre- 
served in  this  way  a  luxury ;  it  is  sold  in  quarter-pound  pieces  generally 
at  an  enormous  profit.  The  exportation  of  this  class  of  merchandise 
should  be  pushed  diligently,  as  its  sale  would  not  only  benefit  the 
exporter,  but  be  also  of  service  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  population 
that  has  great  need  of  meat,  and  really  wants  cheap  food. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  pork  before  it  is  packed, 
whether  it  is  salted,  smoked,  or  canned,  to  prevent  the  shipping  of  any 
but  first-grade  meat,  free  from  all  disease,  because  the  people  frequently 
eat  pork  uncooked. 

Lard. — This  important  product  is  also  sold  ext-ensively,  and  the 
demand  is  great,  but  more  care  should  be  taken  in  packing.  In  samples 
personally  examined  by  me  pieces  of  foreign  matter  have  been  found  in 
lard  taken  from  packages  said  to  come  from  the  United  States.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  a  packer  who  will  resort  to  such  methods  not  only 
iiyures  himself  in  the  end,  but  disgraces  and  dishonors  American 
exporters.  Such  actions  have  done  more  to  diminish  trade  and  degrade 
American  food  products  than  any  custom  duty  or  prejudicial  report 
from  French  sources. 
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COTTON. 

All  cotton  products  are  in  demand.  The  numerous  mills  at  work  and 
now  commencing,  together  with  the  tendency  to  centralize  in  large 
manufacturing  towns,  and  the  greatest  attention  given  to  the  industries 
in  preference  to  agriculture,  will  possibly  make  France  a  closer  rival  to 
Great  Britain  than  ever. 

The  oleaginous  products  of  the  cotton  plant  are  also  very  salable. 
The  "coupage"  of  olive  oil  with  cotton-seed  oil,  the  sale  of  the  cotton- 
seed oil  on  its  own  merits  can  be  increased.  The  oil  cakes  for  fatten- 
ing cattle  are  also  needed  in  France.  It  only  requires  patience,  care, 
and,  above  all,  strictly  honest  dealings  to  greatly  increase  the  importa- 
tions of  these  articles  into  France. 

FISH,  SALTED  AND  CANNED. 

There  is  no  portion  of  any  land  where  salt  fish  is  so  eagerly  bought 
as  in  provincial  France.  The  only  article  that  the  poor  can  buy  is  cod, 
and  that  sells  at  exorbitant  prices.  Herring,  salted  and  smoked,  are 
dear;  mackerel  is  seldom  exposed  for  sale  except  when  fresh.  Salted 
and  smoked  salmon,  and  the  innumerable  varieties  of  preserved  fish 
that  are  annually  prepared  by  the  American  fisheries  can  all  be  suc- 
cessfully sold  in  France.  As  there  is  a  demand  for  these  goods,  it 
would  require  but  little  efl^brt  to  secure  and  hold  the  French  market. 

Kepeated  inquiries  have  been  made  at  this  consulate  for  the  names 
of  reliable  houses  in  the  United  States  that  can  lobster,  salmon,  clams, 
and  oysters.  Several  brands  have  been  shown  to  parties  in  France 
who  have  been  delighted  with  the  goods,  thus  proving  that  American 
canned  fish  can  be  introduced  successfully  into  this  country. 

Lobster  is  now  imported  into  France  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  trade  being  quite  brisk.  The  United  States  exporters,  seeking  this 
trade,  should  be  better  represented  in  France,  and  should  push  the 
introduction  of  their  merchandise  more  energetically. 

CEREALS. 

Wheat — The  recent  official  reports  on  the  growth  and  harvesting  of 
wheat  in  France  show  that  an  excellent  opportunity  is  oflFered  to  grain 
merchants  in  the  United  States  to  sell  their  merchandise  in  this  sister 
Republic.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  these  reports  to  find  out 
what  can  be  done  in  this  trade. 

Corn. — ^This  staple  has  already  found  a  market  in  France,  but  the 
present  supply  comes  from  Spain,  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Roumania;  the 
crop  raised  in  France  is  comparatively  small.  This  grain  is  used  for 
fattening  poultry  and  large  animals,  but  as  an  article  of  diet  for  the 
human  family,  it  is  unappreciated.  The  time  will  come,  however,  when 
the  nutritive  properties  of  corn  will  find  favor  in  France.  No  serious 
efifort  has  ever  been  made  to  introduce  canned  sweet  com  in  a  careful  » 
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and  judicious  way.  The  same  patience  that  was  given  by  Parmentier 
to  bring  potatoes  into  daily  use,  if  applied  to  Indian  corn,  would  make 
it  as  popular  an  article  of  diet  in  France  as  it  is  in  the  United  States. 
The  French  housewives  do  not  understand  how  to  cook  it,  and  until 
they  are  shown  how  they  will  not  use  corn  as  a  vegetable. 

Corn  meal. — This  is  retailed  at  6  cents  a  jwund,  a  price  which  renders 
it  a  luxury.  This  probably  militates  against  its  popular  use  as  a  porridge 
or  bread. 

Flour. — Good  brands  of  a  guaranteed  quality  would  sell;  they  must 
be  excellent  and  such  as  the  bakers  (boulangers)  can  use  to  mix  with 
the  inferior  grades  of  French  wheat  and  the  "patissiers''  (pie  and 
cake  bakers)  can  employ  in  the  very  finest  and  best  of  pastry.  If  cer- 
tain trade-marks  were  as  well  known  in  France  as  they  are  in  the 
United  States  the  preference  would  undoubtedly  be  given  to  the  choice 
American  brands. 

Buckwheat. — There  are  no  data  concerning  the  importation  of  this 
article  into  France  from  the  United  States,  or  even  of  an  effort  having 
been  made  to  introduce  it.  Still  there  is  quite  a  demand  for  this  grain ; 
a  small  quantity  is  raised  in  central  France,  but  the  quality  is  not  as 
good  as  American  buckwheat.  It  is  used  as  an  article  of  food  and  for 
fattening  all  kinds  of  animals.  The  fine  flavor  of  American  buckwheat 
flour  would  soon  cause  it  to  find  a  place  in  the  French  markets.  It  is 
certain  that  a  large  exporting  business  could  be  done  in  this  grain. 

Glucose. — The  demand  for  this  commodity  is  growing  as  the  fabrica- 
tion of  liqueurs,  fruit  jellies,  preserves,  etc.,  increases.  Much  more 
business  could  be  done  in  glucose  if  greater  care  and  perseverance 
were  employed  in  its  introduction. 

Starch. — Since  the  French  duties  on  Indian  corn  were  raised  the 
starch  manufactories  have  suffered.  The  greater  portion  of  starch  is 
now  made  from  potatoes,  which  can  be  grown  very  cheaply.  To  com- 
pete with  the  prices  ruling  in  the  home  market  the  American  makers 
would  have  to  produce  their  article  at  a  lower  rate  than  is  done  at 
present  in  the  United  States. 

DAIRY  products. 

Cheese. — It  is  quite  the  fashion  lately  to  find  what  is  called  "old 
English  cheese"  on  hotel  and  private  tables,  but  a  connoisseur  will 
recognize  it  immediately  as  an  American  article  coming  to  France  via 
Great  Britain,  The  taste  for  this  cheese  is  growing  and  a  large  future 
is  promised  in  this  line;  preference  being  given  to  full  cream  cheeses  of 
medium  size. 

Butter. — The  taste  for  un salted  butter  is  general  in  France.  The 
excellent  dairy  products  of  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  the  Vendue  would 
render  it  hard  for  Americans  to  compete  with  the  natives;  there  are 
other  exports  much  more  practical  for  the  dairymen  of  the  United 
States  to  deal  in. 
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Condensed  milk.— This  essential  with  every  good  bonsewifo  in  tlie 
United  States  is  almost  nuknowii  in  tbe  French  trade.  Some  Swiss 
and  Euglii^h  companies  liave  already  opened  the  market  to  a  limited 
extent.  The  natural  prejudice  is  being  eliminated,  and  the  sales  are 
yearly  increasing.  In  order  to  see  if  its  introduction  were  at  all  practi- 
cal a  careful  examination  of  grocer's  stock  has  been  made,  which  shows 
that  if  American  condensed  milk  can  be  put  upon  the  French  market 
at  the  same  price  as  brands  coming  from  other  countries  it  will  find  a 
large  and  ready  sale,  especially  if  the  milk  is  not  sweetened. 

FRUIT. 

Apples  and  pears, — ^Frnnce  is  a  fruit-producing  country,  whose  prod- 
ucts resemble  those  of  the  United  States  more  than  those  of  any  other 
country.  Only  in  off  years  can  there  be  any  expectation  of  supplying 
France  with  apples  and  pears.  The  trade  is  similar  to  dealings  in  hay; 
ordinarily  the  home  production  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  home  market, 
and  the  prices  are  low,  but  there  are  seasons  when  both  hay  and  fruit 
fail;  then  the  wholesaler  depends  upon  foreign  supply. 

Florida  oranges. — The  better  grades.of  this  fruit  should  find  a  srood, 
fair  mai'ket  in  France  after  they  have  been  seen  and  tasted;  because 
their  line  flavor  will  be  appreciated,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
"fruitiers"  (fruit  dealers)  will  give  them  the  preference  over  Spanish 
and  Italian  varieties  that  are  now  exposed  for  sale  upon  tbe  market 
and  street  stands. 

Orapes. — ^There  is  no  reason  why  grapes  should  not  be  extensively 
imi)orted  into  France.  With  the  present  rapid  and  specially  adapted 
facilities  of  transportation  of  fruits,  and  the  abundant  supply  in  the 
United  States,  they  should  find  a  ready  sale.  Table  grapes  are  rare 
and  high  priced  after  the  months  of  October  and  November.  The 
demand  for  this  kind  of  fruit  is  very  great  in  England,  and  it  should  be 
made  so  in  France.  A  rare  opportunity  is  offered  to  place  them  ux)on 
the  French  market. 

Dried  apples. — Large  quantities  of  dried  apples  are  now  marketed 
in  France,  where  they  are  used  for  a  number  of  purposes,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  making  of  cider.  They  are  steamed  before 
pressing.  This  dried  fruit  is  also  employed  in  the  making  of  jams  and 
preserves,  forming  the  base  of  the  conserve.  Dried  pears  and  plums 
are  also  in  demand. 

Canned  fruit. — This  trade  is  at  present  limited,  but  after  my  having 
personally  shown  American  products,  and  compared  them  with  the 
French,  the  former  have  always  been  given  the  preference.  Canned 
Bartlett  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  and  strawberries  are  greatly 
in  demand,  and  probably  all  kinds  of  canned  fruit  from  the  United 
States  would  soon  And  an  excellent  market  in  France* 
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vegetables. 

France  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  home  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables ; 
she  has  certainly  shipped  enormous  quantities  of  canned  peas  and 
beans  to  America,  but  there  is  an  opportunity  to  reciprocate  with 
canned  tomatoes,  asparagus,  and  corn.  As  soon  as  the  delicious  qual- 
ities of  this  latter  vegetable  are  known  the  demand  will  be  great.  A 
little  study  of  French  tastes  will  show  how  much  can  be  done  in  this 
line. 

LIQUORS. 

The  demand' for  American  wines,  except  for  the  "coupage"  with 
French  wines,  is  not  very  strong. 

GRASS   SEEDS. 

If  early  every  kind  of  grass  seeds  is  salable  in  France  j  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country  are  now  almost  entirely  dependent  on  America  for 
.  this  class  of  seed.  The  majority  of  this  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Eng- 
lish commission  houses,  who  buy  in  the  United  States  and  ship  the 
seeds  from  Great  Britain.  Greater  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting 
and  sorting  the  seed,  as  complaints  have  been  made  that  it  was  mixed; 
there  are  other  countries  anxious  to  obtain  the  market,  and  if  it  is  taken 
%way  from  America  it  is  her  own  fault. 

SUNDRIES. 

Pineapples, — This  luscious  fiuit  is  almost  unknown  in  France,  and 
the  price  is  out  of  all  proportion,  but  there  is  sale  for  them. 

Raisins. — Specimens  of  California  raisins  have  been  exhibited  in 
France  and  they  are  preferred  to  the  Spanish  fruit;  it  is  strange  that 
more  are  not  sold.    A  small  raisin  is  extensively  used  for  making  wine. 

Oysters. — This  fish  is  a  veritable  luxury;  if  the  small  kinds  were  well 
packed  and  brought  over  in  the  shell  during  the  cold  weather  the 
exporters  would  realize  a  good  profit  on  their  exports. 
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VALUES  OF  FOREIGN  COINS. 

Tho  following  table  is  nn  estimate  of  the  valnes  of  the  standard  coins  of  the  princi- 
pal nations,  prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  August  28, 1894,  section  25,  and  contained  in  Circular  No.  119  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  of  July  1, 1895,  and  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  be  the  values  of  such  coins  in  terms  of  the  money  of  account  of  the  United 
8tates,  to  be  followed  in  estimating  the  value  of  all  foreign  merchandise  exported  to 
the  United  States  on  or  aft<}r  July  1,  1895,  expressed  in  any  of  sach  metallic  cnrren- 
•cies: 


Country. 


Argeutine  Kepublio 
AuHtria-Hangary — 


13elgitim . 
Brazil  . . . 


Ijritish  PoHseAAions 
N.  A.  (except  New- 
foundlaiid). 

Central  Ainerioan 
States. 

Cnilo 


Cbina. 


Cuba 

Denmark  . 
"Egypt.... 


France 

-German  Empire. 
Great  Britain 


<3repce . 
ilndia . . 
Jtoly  .. 


•Japan  .. 
Mexico  . 


Standard.        Monetary  unit. 

I 


,    U.S. 

gold 

'  value. 


Coins. 


Gold  and 

silver. 
Gold 


Peso $0.96,5 


'  Crown  . 


Gold  and 

silver. 
Gold 


Gold. 


Silver 


Gold  and 
silver. 


Franc . 


Milreia  . 


.20,3 


.19,3 
.54,6 


Dollar 1.00 


Silver  . 


Gold  and 

silver. 
Gold. 
Gold. 


Peso 

Peso 


{Shanghai . . 
Halkvran 
(cuHtoma). 
Tientsin  ... 
Chefoo 

Peso 


I 

Gold  and 
silver.         ' 

Gold I 

Gold 


.48,6 
.91,2 


.71,8 
.80,0 

.76,1 
.75,1 
.92,6 

.  26, 8  * 
!  4.94,a  { 


Gold :  ar|;entine  ($4.82,4)  and  iargeo 
tine.    .Sliver:  peso  and  diviaiona. 

Gold:  former  syst^Hn— 4  florins 
($1.92,tf>,  8  florins  <|3.a5,8),  ducat 
($2.28,7),  and  4  ducats  ($0.15,8).  SU- 
ver:  1  and  3  florins.  Gold:  pns- 
ent  system— 20  orowns  ($4.05,2),  10 
crowns  ($2.02.6). 

Gold:  10  and  20  francs.  Silver:  5 
francs. 

Gold :  5, 10,  and  20  milrbis.  Silver :  ^ 
1,  and  2  milreis. 


Silver:  peso  and  divisions. 

Gold:  escndo  ($1.82,4),  doubloon 
($4,561,1),  and  condor  ($9.12,3).  Sil- 
ver: peso  and  divisions. 


Crown 

Pound  (100  pias- 
ters) . 


Franc 19,3 


Gold   and 

silver. 
Silver 


Gold   and 
silver. 

Gold   and 

silver.* 
Silver 


Ifewfonndland. 

Korway 

Portugal 


Russia.. 
Spsnn... 


Gold. 
Gold. 
(Jold. 


■Sweden 

Switzerland  . 

Turkey 


Silver; 

Gold   and 

silver. 

Gold 

(;  o  1  d   and 

silver. 
Gold 


Mark 

Pound  sterling  . . 

Drachma  ..  .v 

Ruijee 

Lira 

v«„         CGold... 
Y^°-i  Silver.. 

Dottar 


Dollar  . . 
Crow  n . . 
Milreia  . 

Ruble 

Peseta . 


Gold.. 
Silver 


r 

(Si 


Crown . 
Franc . 


Piaster  . 


Gold     doubloon  ($5.01,7).    Silver: 

peso. 
Gold :  10  and  20  crowns. 
Gold:  pound  (100  piasters),  5^10,20, 

and  50  piasters.    Silver:  1,2,5,10, 

and  20  piasters. 
Gold :  5, 10. 20, 50,  and  100  francs.    Sil- 
ver :  5  francs. 
Gold:  5, 10, and  20  marks. 
Gold :  sovereign  (pound  sterling)  and 

^sovereign. 
Gold:  5,10,20,  50,  and  100  drachmas. 

Silver:  5  drachmas. 
Gold :  mobur  ($7.10,5),    Silver:  rupee 

and  divisions. 
Gold :  5, 10, 20, 50,  and  100  lire.    Silver : 

5  lire. 
Gold :  1, 2, 5, 10,  and  20  yen. 
Silver:  yen. 

Gold:  dollar  ($0.98,3),  2j|,  6, 10,  and  20 
dollars.  Silver:  dolhtr  (or  peso) 
and  divisions. 

Gold:  2  dollars  ($2.02,7). 

Gold :  ]0  and  20  crowns. 

Gold :  1, 2. 5,  and  10  milreis. 

Gobi:  imperial  f$7.71,6)  and  |  impe- 
rial ($3.86)t.  . 
1  Silvw  >  i,  4,  and  1  ruble. 

Gold:  2o  pesetas.    Silver:  Speeetaa. 


.  20, 8     Gold :  10  and  20  orowns. 

.19,3     Gold:  5.10,20,50,andl00firancB.    SQ- 

ver:  5  francs. 
.  04, 4     Gold :  25, 50, 100, 250,  and  600  piaste.  ^ 


.23,8 
I  4.86,6^ 

I    .19,3  ' 

.23,1  i 

.19,3 

.99,7 
[    .52,4 

.52,8 


1.01.4 
.26,8 
1.08 
i     .77,2 

:     .38.9 
.19,3 


*  Gold  the  nominal  standard.  Silver  practically  the  .standard,  t  Coined  since  July  1, 1886.  Old  half- 
imperial  =  $3.98,6.  t  Silver  the  nominal  standard.  Paper  tho  actual  currency,  the  depreoiatioi  of 
"whioh  is  measured  by  tho  gold  standard. 
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CANADA. 

Canada,  comprising  tLe  whole  of  tlie  North  American  Continent 
lying  north  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  Alaska,  has  the 
largest  area  of  all  the  British  possessions.  Much  of  its  vast  area  is 
unsurveyed,  but  its  land  surface,  including  that  of  Newfoundland,  is 
estimated  at  3,477,847  square  miles,  or  about  23,000  square  miles  less 
than  the  estimated  land  surface  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
large  unsurveyed  area  of  Alaska. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

Prior  to  July  1,  1867,  what  are  now  the  component  parts  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  were  either  separate  and  self-governing  colonies  or 
were  embraced  within  the  far-extending  dominions  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  An  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  passed  in  March,  1867, 
confederated  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada  the  colonies  of  Upper  Canada 
(now  Ontario),  Lower  Canada  (now  Quebec),  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick.  In  1869  the  Dominion  purchased  the  rights  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  to  the  extensive  region  over  which  that  powerful 
corx3oration  had  so  long  held  sway,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Prov- 
ince of  Manitoba  was  created  out  of  a  portion  of  the  newly-acquired 
territory  and  admitted  into  the  Dominion.  In  1871  British  Columbia 
and  in  1873  Prince  Edward  Island  became  members  of  the  confedera- 
tion, which  has  since  consisted  of  seven  provinces,  with  various  terri- 
tories, organized  and  unorganized,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Land  area  in  square  miles  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada^  with  the 
population  of  the  same  in  1891  y  1881,  and  1871,  and  the  number  of  their  representatives 
in  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  under  the  recent  act;  also  the  area  and  population 
at  the  last  two  cetisuses  of  the  colon}/  of  Newfoundland. 


Divisions. 

Land  area. 

Repre- 
.soutativea 
in  Par  ia- 

meut. 

Population. 

1891. 

1881. 

1871. 

OntArio 

Sq.  miles. 
219, 050 
227.500 
20,550 
28, 100 
2.000 
64,006 
382, 300 

93 
G5 
20 
14 
5 
7 
6 

2, 114, 321 
1,488,535 
450.396 
321, 263 
109, 078 
152, 506 
98,173 

1. 926, 922 
] ,  359, 027 
440. 672 
321. 233 
108, 891 
62, 260 
49,459 

1, 620. 851 

1,191.516 

387,800 

285,594 

94, 021 

18,995 

36,247 

Quebec 

l^ovaSootia 

New  Brunswick 

Prince  Edward  I  sland 

Manitoba 

Britiah  (Jolambia 

Total  for  Provinces 

044,166 

209 

4, 734, 272 

4,268,364 

8, 635, 024 
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Land  area  in  square  mi7e»  of  the  different  dtvisione  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  the 
population  of  the  eanie  in  1891, 1881,  and  1871,  etc — Coutiuued. 


DiTialoDt. 

Land  area. 

Repre- 
sentatives 
In  ParlU- 

ment. 

Fopiilation. 

1801. 

1881.       1       1871. 

Alberta 

Sq.  miUs. 
106,355 
88,534 
101,002 
108,800 
267,000 
850,600 
300,000 
546,600 

1 
S 

1 

25,277 
30,372 
11,150 

a  32, 168 

)                     "1 

Assiiiiboift 

S      25,515 

1 
!>      30,931 

Saskatchewan 

Athabasca 

Keewatin 

>     a  60, 000 

Northwest  Territories 

Islands 

Undesignated,  inclndingpart  of  Labrador. 

Total  Dominion  of  Canada 

3,315,647 
162, 200 

213 

4, 833. 230 
202,040 

4. 324, 810         3.  G05  0**4 

Kewfunndland,  indndingpart  of  Labrador. 

6197,589   . 

Total  for  British  Iforth  America. . 

8.477,847 

6,035.270 

1 

a  Estimated. 


b  Population  in  1884. 


The  relative  importance  of  these  different  political  divisions,  from  the 
standpoint  of  area  and  population,  will  be  better  understood  if  a  com- 
parison is  made  with  the  corresponding  statistics  of  some  of  the  States 
of  the  Federal  Union,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


states. 


Rhode  Iflland.. 
Massachusetts 
South  Carolina 

Kentooky 

IlUnoia , 


Land 


8q.  miUs. 

1,085 

8,040 

3.»,  170 

40,000 

56,000 


Population 
in  1890. 


345,506 
2,238,943 
1, 151, 149 
1,858.635 
8,826,351 


States. 


North  Dakota 

Kannns 

Colorado , 

California .... 
Texas 


Land 
area. 


Sq.  miles. 
70, 195 
81,700 
103,645 
1 55, 980 
202, 290 


Popnlatlon 
iu  IS90. 


182,719 
1.427,096 

412,198 
1,208,130 
2,235,523 


GOVERNMENT. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  carry  the  principle  of  self  govern- 
ment further  than  it  is  carried  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  except  by  an 
entire  severance  of  the  very  limited  connection  that  exists  between  the 
Dominion  and  the  mother  country.  By  the  organic  act  of  confedera- 
tion executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  British  Crown,  and  legislative 
power  in  a  Parliament  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Commons; 
but  the  authority  vested  in  the  Crown  is  exercised  only  by  the  Governor- 
General,  who  acts  under  the  advice  of  the  Canadian  ministry,  repre- 
senting the  party  that  is  for  the  time  being  dominant  in  Parliament 
and  in  majority  in  the  country. 

The  seven  Provinces  comprised  in  the  Dominion  have  their  own  sep- 
arate governments  just  as  do  the  States  of  this  Union,  except  that  iu 
each  case  the  administration  is  responsible  to  the  Provincial  Parlia- 
ment, and  exists  only  so  long  as  it  possesses  its  confidence. 

The  French  language  is  spoken  by  almost  the  entire  population  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  also  to  a  very  large  extent  in  Manitoba 
and  the  Northwest  Territories.  Either  English  or  French  may  be  used  iu 
the  debates  in  the  Dominion  Parliament,  also  in  the  legislatures  of  the 
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political  divisions  just  mentioned,  and  both  languages  must  be  used  in 
the  records  and  journals  of  those  houses  and  in  the  publication  of 
the  laws.  Either  language  may  be  used  in  pleadings  or  processes  in 
the  courts  of  the  Dominion  and  in  those  of  Quebec  and  Manitoba. 
The  colony  of  Newfoundland,  which  has  an  entirely  separate  gov- 
ernment, embraces  the  island  of  that  name  and  a  portion  of  Labrador; 
it  is  not  included  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


AGBICULTUBB. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry  of  Canada.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  its 
population  are  engaged  in  rural  pursuits,  and  {igricultural  products  con- 
stitute one-fourth  of  the  freightage  of  the  railroads  and  one- third  of  that 
of  the  canals  of  the  Dominion.  Canada^s  merchant  marine  depends 
chiefly  upon  products  of  agriculture  for  freight,  and  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  exports  are  products  of  the  farm.  Of  the  60,287,730  acres 
of  land  in  occupation  in  1891  (as  compared  with  623,218,619  acres  in  the 
United  States  in  1890)  28,537,242  acres  were  improved,  and  of  that 
amount  19,904,826  acres  were  under  crop. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  the  principal  cereals, 
pulse,  potatoes,  and  hay  in  the  divisions  of  Canada  in  1890: 

Frincipal  crops  of  Canada  for  1890, 


Divisions. 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Eye. 

Onlaxio 

Acre*. 

1, 430, 530 

•191,599 

14, 167 

17,306 

44,703 

896,022 

16.166 

113, 811 

BueheU. 

21, 314, 582 

1,668,280 

165. 806 

209,809 

613, 364 

16,092,220 

388,300 

1,792.409 

Bushels. 

13,423,85i 

1, 505, 599 

227,520 

100,917 

147, 880 

1,452.433 

79.024 

215, 711 

BueheU. 

47, 140,  046 
16, 8^5, 100 
1,559,842 
3, 025, 329 
2,922.552 
8, 470, 212 
943.088 
1,628,344 

BusheU. 
1,064,345 
213, 318 

Quebec 

^ova  Scotia 

23,500 

If ew  Bmnswick 

6,261 

Prince  Edward  Island 

221 

Manitoba 

12, 952 

British  Oolnnb^ft 

6,141 

VovLi  organised  terri  tones 

1,529 

Total 

2, 723. 884 

42, 144, 770 

17, 152, 438 

82,514,513 

1, 328, 262 

DiTisions. 

Pease  and 
.    beans. 

Potatoes. 

Hay. 

Ontario 

Bu»heU. 

13,424.872 

1,886,021 

44,486 

44,489 

7,180 

11.306 

90,662 

6.825 

Aere$. 

179,663 

138,992 

44,154 

42, 703 

43,521 

9.791 

4,213 

3.901 

BusheU. 
17, 580, 051 
15,025,444 
4,920,612 
4, 827, 830 
7,071,308 
1,757,231 
685.802 
539,399 

Acres. 

2, 628. 894 

2, 467. 023 

539, 057 

470,834 

150.108 

(a) 

Tons. 
3, 465. 633 

Quebec 

2, 243. 395 

Nova  Scotia 

632, 391 

Ifeir  Bmnswick                    

476, 069 

Prince  Edward  Island 

132,960 

Manitoba 

485.230 

British  Colnnbla 

102,146 

Pour  organised  territories 

156,273 

Total 

15.514,841 

466,938 

52,407,677 

6,210,527  1      7.094.096 

a  Acreage  omitted  in  Canadian  official  report. 

Taking  the  census  years  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  it  is  found  that 
the  United  States  produces  about  200  times  as  much  corn,  21  times  as 
much  rye,  11  times  as  much  wheat,  10  times  as  many  oats,  8J  times  as 
much  hay,  4}  times  as  much  barley,  4  times  as  many  potatoes,  and  2^ 
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times  as  much  buckwheat  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  In  fact,  as 
regards  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
produce  more  than  the  whole  of  Canada.  Of  rye,  however,  the  pro- 
duction per  capita  of  population  is  greater  in  Canada,  and  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  agricultural  products  of  that  country  is  exported  than 
is  the  case  with  our  own  farm  products. 

Agricultural  production  of  Canada  for  the  year§  indioated. 


Crops. 


1891. 


1890. 


1885. 


1880. 


Wheat 

Barley 

Gate.. 

Com  (maize) 

l^uckwlieat 

Kve 

Potatoes 

Tarnipe.  eto 

Pease  and  beuis. 
Hay 


.bushels, 
.do... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


60, 721,]  93 
21,634.817 
117, 772, 147 


..do. 
.do... 
.do... 
..tons. 


42. 144, 
17, 152, 
82,514, 
10,675, 

4,886. 

1.328, 
52,407, 
49,555, 
15. 514, 

7.694, 


42,736.327 
20,132.624 
87.720,742 


32,350,269 

16,R44,868 

70.493,131 

9.025,142 

4,901.147 

2,007,180 

55,368.700 

48,251,414 

13,749.662 

5.053.008 


The  cultivation  of  the  products  given  in  the  foregoing  table  does  not 
appear  to  be  increasing  with  anything  like  the  rapidity  that  character- 
izes the  increase  in  their  cultivation  in  the  United  States;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  publications  of  the  Dominion  Government,  there  is, 
especially  throughout  the  older  portions  of  the  country,  a  marked  ten- 
dency toward  a  more  diversified  system  of  farming.  Owing  in  part  to 
that  fact  and  in  part  to  the  opening  up  of  new  farms  in  Manitoba  and 
the  Northwest  Territories,  the  center  of  cereal  production  in  Canada 
is  steadily  moving  westward. 

In  Newfoundland,  the  agricultural  statistics  of  which  colony  are  not 
included  in  the  foregoing  tables,  there  were  64,494  acres  of  land  under 
cultivation  in  1891,  the  principal  products  being  potatoes,  turnips  and 
other  root  crops,  hay,  barley,  and  oats. 

Number  of  farm  animals  at  the  censue  of  1891, 


Divisions. 

Horses. 

Working 
oxen. 

Milch  cows. 

Other  neat 
cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Ontario 

761.961 
345,789 
62,419 
59,586 
37.402 
86,753 
44,171 
42,956 

12,811 

49,608 

26,526 

7,475 

116 

19,288 

2,680 

9,483 

850,333 
546.986 
135.043 
104.797 
45,788 
82,614 
17, 817 
36,997 

1.023,630 
374, 293 
148,207 
90,167 
45,725 
127,805 
106,232 
187.241 

993,748 

722,025 

318,856 

181.110 

147.097 

85.816 

60.406 

64.920 

1.112.247 
848!  397 

Uiiobeo 

Nova  Scotia 

45,760 

New  Bmnswlok 

51,093 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Manitoba 

42.652 
53.019 

British  Colnmbia 

83.334 

16,293 

Total 

1.441.087 

127. 987 

1.829,875 

2.103,300 

2.518,977 

1,702,785 

The  foregoing  figures  show  a  decrease,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
year  1881,  of  4,606  in  the  number  of  working  oxen  and  of  554,701  in  the 
number  of  sheep.  On  the  other  hand,  they  show  an  increase  of  495,166 
in  the  number  of  swine,  of  381,679  in  that  of  horses,  of  233,575  in  that 
of  milch  cows,  and  of  396,912  in  that  of  other  neat  cattle. 
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The  live  stock  of  Newfoundland,  which  is  not  included  in  any  of  the 
foregoing  tables,  comprised,  in  1891,  6,138  horses,  23,822  neat  cattle, 
60,840  sheep,  and  32,011  swine. 

As  regards  ratio  of  live  stock  to  population,  Canada  is  one  of  the  few 
countries  that  do  not  present  a  strikingly  unfavorable  contrast  to  the 
United  States.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  farm  animals 
to  every  1,000  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  on  June  1^  1890,  and  in 
Canada  on  April  6, 1891: 


Animals. 


Hones 

Miloh  oows 

other  neat  cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 


Canada. 

United 
Stetes. 

298 
378 
462 
520 
352 

239 
264 
657 
574 
917 

DAIRY  INTERESTS. 

In  an  Interesting  report  made  by  the  minister  of  agriculture  for  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  for  the  calendar  year  1894,  considerable  space  is 
given  to  the  subject  of  dairying.    He  says: 

The  dairy  branch  of  agricalture  yielded  fair  retnrus  dnring  the  year,  thongh  the 
price  of  cheese  was  slightly  lower  than  in  1893.  This  is  attributed  mainly  to  the 
report  that  a  large  quantity  of  cheese  is  made  in  Great  Britain  during  the  summer, 
but  the  demand  for  Canadian  cheese  was  steady,  and  its  reputation  as  a  wholesome, 
pure  food,  of  fine  flavor  and  rich  quality,  has  gained  ground.  There  is  much  less 
difference  between  the  qualities  and  values  of  the  cheese  from  the  different  Provinces 
and  different  sections  in  each  Province  than  used  to  prevail.  The  methods  of  manu- 
facture are  nearly  uniform  throughout  the  Dominion,  and  the  districts  which  were 
formerly  backward  are  now  nearly  abreast  of  those  which  were  ahead,  both  in  the 
quality  of  the  products  and  market  prices  obtainable,  and  the  dairymen  have  aU 
been  the  gainers  by  the  general  improvement. 

There  are  dairymen  and  creamery  associations  throughout  the 
Dominion  which  hold  conferences  and  similar  gatherings  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  agricultural  and  dairying  topics.  These  gatherings  during 
the  last  year,  1894-95,  were  very  large  and  attracted  attention  through- 
out the  country  and  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  the  rich  agricultural  resources  of  the  Dominion. 

As  the  climate  of  Canada  imposes  a  period  of  at  least  six  months 
during  which  cattle  must  be  fed  in  the  stable,  more  attention  is  being 
given  every  year  by  the  dairyman  to  the  growth  of  Indian  corn  or 
maize  for  fodder  and  as  ensilage;  it  is  a  juicy,  cheap  feed  for  milking 
cows,  and  the  possibility  of  growing  heavy  crops  nearly  everywhere  in 
Canada  puts  the  farmers  on  a  better  footing  in  regard  to  the  cost  of 
production  than  in  other  ccuiitries  where  cows  can  be  fed  on  pasturage 
for  a  long  part  of  the  year. 
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The  manufacture  of  cheese  and  butter  is  now  under  strict  sanitary 
regulations,  and  all  adulterations  are  entirely  prohibited  within  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  export  trade  of  Canada  in  the  principal  home-grown  dairy  prod- 
ucts is  shown  by  the  following  tables  (years  ending  June  30): 

ExporiB  of  dairy  produoU — home  production, 
BUTTER. 


Total  exports. 

Count riea  of  destination. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Valne. 

Great 
Britain. 

United 
States. 

France. 

Ger. 
many. 

Otlior 
foreign 
conn- 
tries. 

BriUsli 
North 
AmeH- 

c»n 
Prov- 
inces. 

Britisli 
Indies. 

1868 

1880 

Poundi. 

10,649,733 

18.  535, 362 

17, 6t9, 491 

15,191,839 

8,106,447 

8,  075, 537 

7,  330, 788 

4,668,741 

5,485,509 

4, 415, 381 

1,780,765 

1,951,585 

8, 768, 101 

5, 736,  696 

7,  036, 013 

5,  534, 621 

$1, 698, 042 

8,068,069 

8,673.034 

2,936,150 

1, 705, 817 

1,612,481 

1, 430, 905 

832,355 

979, 126 

798,673 

331,958 

340, 131 

602,175 

1,056,058 

1, 296, 8M 

1,095.588 

$534,707 

2,756,064 

3,  '6'AS,  419 

2, 195, 127 

1, 330, 585 

1,395,652 

1,212,768 

652,863 

757, 261 

614, 214 

174.027 

184,105 

440, 060 

877,456 

1,118,614 

936,422 

$1,015,702 

111,158 

58,522 

629, 169 

206,154 

46,618 

16,695 

17,546 

17,207 

13,468 

7,879 

5.059 

10,054 

6,038 

7,539 

6,048 

$1,406 

$14, 870 
24,710 
30,574 
32,062 
29.446 
16,456 
21,478 
17,877 
23,789 
5,226 
22,921 
29,842 
24,031 
27,207 
36,042 
28,660 

$95,777 
163.290 
143.935 
169,270 
131,841 
151.224 
161,862 
142,486 
180,288 
164,329 
124,349 
119.989 
101,649 
133, 770 
127,412 
109.263 

$26,986 
2,847 
6.584 
10,538 
8,291 
2,532 
2,835 

631 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

15, 172 

1887 

1888 

1,438 
2,782 
1  636 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

■$i.'i25* 

20, 447 
5,160 
1,175 

5,9a 
6,428 
7,032 
14,170 

CHEESE. 


1868 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1880 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
18t»2 
1893 
1894 


Poundi. 
6, 141, 570 
40, 368, 678 
40, 255, 623 
50,807,049 
58, 041,  887 
69,755,423 
79, 655, 867 
78,112.927 
73,604,448 
84, 173, 267 
88, 534, 887 
94,260,187 
106,202,140 
118,270,052 
13:1,946,365 
15^,977,480 


$620,543 
3, 893, 366 
5, 510, 443 
5,500,868 
6,451,870 
7, 251, 989 
8, 265, 240 
6,754,626 
7, 108, 978 
8,  928, 242 
8, 915, 684 
9,372,212 
9,508.800 
11,652,412 
13,407,470 
15, 488, 191 


$548, 
3,772, 
5.471. 
5,571. 
6,409, 
7,207, 
8,178, 
6,729, 
7,065, 
8,884, 
8.871, 
9,349, 
9,481, 
11,593, 
13,360, 
15,489, 


$68,784 
114, 507 
28,500 
18,436 
24.468 
24,866 
86,978 
15,478 
30,667 
83.155 
31.473 
6.425 
13,485 
39,552 
23,578 
9.552 


$80 
"'5" 


$90 


370 


173 


$891 

170 

14 

242 

202 

188 

205 

156 

211 

828 

1,582 

2,154 

1.954 

2,124 

2,689 

3,036 


$1,054 

5,710 
10,027 

8,196 
15.480 
19.248 
15.899 

9,189 
11.982 

9,087 
11,208 
12,777 

9,104 
12.942 
18.660 
21,948 


$340 

210 

540 

2,318 

1.863 

262 

1.207 

540 

166 

172 

216 

755 

2.884 

4,098 

2,297 

14,284 


FISHERIES. 


The  fisheries  of  British  Forth  America  are  among  the  most  extensive 
and  important  in  the  world.  Including  those  of  Newfoundland,  they 
give  employment  to  over  120,000  persons,  and  the  annual  value  of  their 
products  is  upward  of  $30,000,000.  The  eastern  coast  line  of  the  coun- 
try, inclusive  of  Newfoundland,  but  not  including  any  minor  inlets^  la 
7,700  miles  iii  length  and  the  western  coast  line  7,180  miles  in  length. 
The  waters  washing  these  long  stretches  of  coast  line  contain  valuable 
food  fish  of  many  varieties.    The  fresh-water  area  of  that  part  of  the 
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Oreat  Lakes  belonging  to  Canada,  computed  at  72,700  square  miles, 
also  contributes  to  the  importance  of  tliis  industry,  as  do  many  other 
extensive  sheets  of  fresh  water  in  the  Dominion. 

In  1893  the  total  reported  value  of  the  production  of  the  deep-sea 
fisheries  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  $17,949,637,  and  that  of  the 
fresh- water  fisheries  $2,737,024.  To  this  must  be  added  the  value,  esti- 
mated at  $2,000,000,  of  the  fish  taken  by  Indians,  mainly  in  the  rivers 
of  British  Columbia,  making  a  total  for  the  Dominion  of  $22,686,661. 

The  following  tables  show  the  value  of  the  catch  of  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  food  fish,  both  salt  water  and  fresh,  in  the  different 
Provinces  of  Canada  in  1893,  exclusive  of  the  catch  made  by  Indians, 
which  is  not  reported : 

Value  of  the  principal  varieties  of  salt-water  fish  caught  in  Canadian  waters  in  189S. 


BivlsionB. 

Cod. 

Salmon. 

Lobster. 

Herring. 

Mackerel. 

Allotlier. 

ToUl. 

Kova  Scotia 

$2,459,016 

329,617 

1, 108. 161 

04,779 

$110,255 

492,362 

136,635 

594 

3, 150, 799 

$1,314,683 
658, 592 
167, 679 
443,614 

$560,730 

696,846 

132,461 

184,615 

25,270 

$582,309 
193,403 
115,862 
204,492 

$1,380,287 

1,475,401 

658, 107 

205,374 

1,267,894 

$6, 407. 280 
3,746,121 
2,218,906 
1, 133, 368 
4,443,963 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Prince  Edward  Island.... 
Britlah  Colombia 

Total 

8,991,473 

3,890,645 

2,484,668 

1,599,822 

1,096,066 

4,887,063 

17,949,037 

Value  of  the  principal  varieties  of  fresh-water  fish  caught  in  Canadian  waters  in  1893, 


Divisions. 

Whiteflsh. 

Salmon 
trout. 

Herring. 

AUotber. 

Total. 

Ontario 

$459,661 
826,664 

$577,618 

$253,068 

$404,684 
215,439 

$1,694,931 
1,042,093 

Manit'^ba  and  territories 

Total 

1,286,815 

677,618 

253  068          fi^f^  o^^ 

2,787,024 

' 

Ko  such  detailed  statement  as  the  foregoing  is  available  for  New- 
foundland, but  the  cod  fisheries  alone  of  that  country  are  estimated  to 
yield  an  annual  value  of  $6,000,000,  and  the  seal,  whale,  and  herring 
fisheries  of  the  colony  are  also  of  more  or  less  importance. 

FORESTS. 

The  forests  and  woodlands  of  the  Dominion  not  only  form  a  large 
portion  of  the  great  natural  wealth  of  the  country,  but  contribute  a 
considerable  proportion  of  its  exports,  and  afford  materials  for  some  of 
its  most  important  industries.  The  total  timbered  area  is  estimated  at 
1,248,798  square  miles,  or  37.66  per  cent  of  the  entire  surface,  as  com- 
pared with  703,125  square  miles,  or  23.29  per  cent  of  the  total  area  in 
the  United  States,  and  778,437J  square  miles,  or  37.15  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  European  Kussia.  The  forest  products  of  the  Dominion  in 
the  census  year  1891  were  valued  at  $80,071,415  in  their  unmanufactured 
state,  the  value  of  the  manufactured  products  depending  thereon  being 
•120,392,039. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  value  of  the  priucii)al  forest 
products  exported  in  1892, 1893,  and  1894: 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Unmanafactared 

$1, 115, 923 

17.152,669 

2, 751. 287 

219,458 

$1,517,554 

20,700,556 

2,664,824 

386.092 

$2, 861, 847 

Manufactared 

18, 625, 671 

Tiiubor,  sqaaro...... 

2,640,842 
393.200 

Wood  for  pulp 

Total 

21, 239, 337 

25, 209, 026 

24,530,620 

THE  CANADIAN  WOOD-PULP  INDUSTRY. 

The  following  interesting  information  on  the  subject  of  the  Canadian 
wood-pulp  industry  is  compiled  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  monthly  bul- 
letin of  the  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Montreal: 

All  the  elements  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  manufacture  of  pulp  exist  in 
Canada,  which  ofters  peculiar  advantages  to  the  industry.  The  immense  forests  of 
the  Dominion  contain  a  supply,  practically  inexhaustible,  of  wood  well  adapted  for 
the  manufacture  of  pulp.  The  proof  that  Canadian  woods  are  excellent  for  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  is  to  be  found  In  the  increased  quantity  that  the  Americans 
purchase  each  year  in  order  to  supply  their  works.  The  exportation  of  wood  pulp 
(Canadian)  to  the  United  States  commenced  four  years  ago.  In  1890  the  export  was 
valued  at  $57,197,  in  1891  at  $170,636,  in  1892  at  $183,312,  and  in  1893  at  $371,981, 
and  in  1894  at  $369,010. 

As  regards  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  timber,  the  position  of  Canada  is  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  United  States.  It  is  also  equal,  if  not  superior  to  that  of  Scandi- 
navia, which  has  up  to  the  present  monopolized  the  wood-pulp  industry,  which 
industry  employs  69  factories  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
prices  obtained  in  England,  Canadian  timber  makes  a  better  pulp  than  that  coming 
from  Scandinavian  countries,  since  in  1893  Canadian  pulp  was  sold  in  England  at 
an  average  price  of  $24.80  per  ton,  as  compared  with  $20.77,  which  was  the  price  for 
that  coming  from  Sweden  and  Norway. 

As  regards  the  water  power  it  is  practically  unlimited  in  those  regions  where  the 
wood  pulp  is  in  greatest  abundance,  notably  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec  and  several  portions  of  the  maritime  provinces.  The  region  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior offers  many  resources  under  this  head,  and  the  newspapers  announced  some 
weeks  ago  that  American  capitalists  were  taking  measures  in  order  to  utilize  the 
chutes  of  the  river  Eaministlqua,  with  the  object  of  establishing  pulp  works. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  several  portions  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  no  higher  than 
in  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  owing  to  the  facilities  of  transport  which  the  large 
rivers  of  that  country  offer  the  cost  of  wood  will  be  as  low  as,  if  not  lower  than  in 
Scandinavia.  Canada  is,  therefore,  as  regards  the  raw  material,  the  motive  power, 
and  the  workmanship,  in  an  excellent  position  to  succeed  in  the  pulp  industry. 

In  order,  however,  to  make  an  industry  in  every  way  successful  it  is  necessary  not 
only  that  it  should  be  worked  under  favorable  conditions  to  produce  readily,  but 
also  that  it  should  have  markets  available  for  the  disposal  of  its  products. 

The  American  market  is  practically  closed  against  wood  pulp  by  the  tariff*,  but  it 
has  free  access  to  the  important  markets  of  England,  France,  and  Belgium.  In  1893 
Great  Britain  imported  215,920  tons  of  wood  pulp  or  paste,  and  France  106,049  tons, 
which  forms  a  total  of  321,969  tons  for  these  two  countries  alone.  Belgium,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  other  European  countries  imported  wood  pulp  to  the  extent  of  200,000 
tons,  the  total  imports  into  Europe  exceeding  500,000  tons.  This  import  trade  shows 
a  constant  increase.  Thus  the  imports  iuto  England  were  121,534  tons  in  1888, 156,609 
tons  in  1890,  190,946  tons  in  1892,  and  215,920  tons  in  1893.    This  makes  an  increase 
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of  78  per  cent  from  1888  to  1893.  For  the  eleven  moDths  ending  the  30th  November, 
1894,  the  imports  into  England  amounted  in  quantity  to  255,466  tons,  as  compared 
with  190,931  tons  in  1893  and  168,598  tons  in  1892. 

This  increase  might  continae  for  a  long  time  before  inenmbering  the  English 
market.  Thus,  in  1893,  in  addition  to  the  215,920  tons  of  wood  pulp  mentioned  above, 
England  imported,  in  order  to  complete  the  supply  of  its  paper  works,  20,750  tons  of 
cloth  and  cotton  rags,  185,450  tons  of  esparto,  and  30,358  tons  of  pulp  made  from 
rags  and  other  materials,  or  a  total  of  236,558  tons.  However,  this  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  paper  that  is  consumed  in  England,  since  the  statistics 
show  that,  during  this  same  year  1893,  146,644  tons  of  paper  and  cardboard  were 
imported  into  the  country.  The  production  of  the  necessary  pulp  in  order  to  make 
this  paper  and  cardboard  will  give  work  to  18  factories  requiring  a  motive  power  of 
from  2, 500  to  3,000  horsepower  each ;  and  in  order  to  produce  the  pulp  capable  of 
replacing  the  236,558  tons  of  the  raw  materials,  imported  in  order  to  complete  the 
supply  of  the  paper  works  of  Great  Britain,  there  will  be  wanted  30  factories  of 
similar  capacity.  At  the  present  time  there  are  only  two  establishments  within 
Canada  which  produce  for  export  to  England;  one  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
worked  by  the  Americans,  and  one  in  Nova  Scotia.  There  is  a  sufficiently  large  mar- 
ket in  England  for  the  production  of  40  factories,  and  then  there  will  always  remain 
the  markets  of  the  other  European  countries,  which  can  absorb  annually  more  than 
200,000  tons.  These  considerations,  based  on  actual  facts,  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
progress  and  extent  of  the  field  of  operations  opened  to  the  Canadian  pulp  industry. 

WEALTH. 

TLe  total  wealth  of  Canada  in  1888  was  estimated  by  the  eminent 
statistician,  Mr.  Michael  Gr.  Mulhall,  at  $4,900,000,000,  composed  as  fol- 
lows: Lands,  $1,410,000,000;  houses  and  furniture  $955,000,000;  rail- 
ways and  shipping,  $785,000,000;  cattle,  etc.,  $400,000,000,  and  sundries 
$1,350,000,000.  This  is  an  average  of  $980  for  each  inhabitant,  as  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  $1,050  for  each  inhabitant  in  the  United 
{States. 

CUSTOMS  TABIFP. 

The  following  items  are  taken  from  the  customs  tariff  of  Canada  for 
the  year  1894.  The  expression  "gallon"  means  an  imperial  gallon; 
the  expression  "  ton  "  means  2,000  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  expres- 
sion *^ proof "  or  "proof  spirits,"  when  applied  to  wines  and  spirits  of 
any  kind,  means  spirits  of  strength  equal  to  that  of  pure  ethyl  alcohol 
compounded  with  distilled  water  in  such  proportions  that  the  result- 
ant mixture  shall  at  a  temperature  of  60°  F.  have  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.9198,  as  compared  with  that  of  distilled  water  at  the  same  temper- 
ature. 

Eggs  may  be  imported  into  Canada  free  of  duty,  or  at  less  duty  than 
is  provided  for  by  this  act,  upon  proclamation  of  the  governor  in  council, 
which  may  be  issued  whenever  it  appears  to  his  satisfaction  that  eggs 
from  Canada  may  be  imported  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  or 
at  a  rate  of  duty  not  exceeding  that  payable  on  eggs  under  such  proc- 
lamation when  imported  into  Canada.  The  same  provision  applies  to 
fish  and  other  products  of  the  fisheries  as  respects  the  United  States 
and  IITewfoundland.  There  are  296  articles  free  of  duty^seeds,  oil 
cake,  broom  corn,  etc. 
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CUSTOMS  TARIFF  OF  CANADA  ON  AGRICULTURAL  AND  OTHER  PRODUCTS. 

Ales,  leers,  u>ineSf  and  liquors, 

[The  initiala  *'n.6.8.'*  signify  not  elsewhere  specified.    The  initials  "n.o.p."  sijpiify  not  othdrwlae 

provided.] 

Ale,  beer,  and  porter,  when  imported  in  casks  or  otherwise  than  in  bottles,  16 
cents  per  gallon. 

Ale,  beer,  and  porter,  when  imported  in  bottles  (6  quart  or  12  pint  bottles  to  be 
held  to  contain  1  gallon),  24  cents  per  gallon. 

Cider,  not  clarified  or  refined,  5  cents  per  gallon. 

Cider,  clarified  or  refined,  10  cents  per  gallon. 

Spirituous  or  alcoholic  liquors,  distilled  from  any  material  or  containing  or  com- 
pounded from  or  with  distilled  spirits  of  any  kind,  and  any  mixture  thereof  with 
water,  for  every  gallon  thereof  of  the  strength  of  proof,  and  when  of  a  greater 
strength  than  that  of  proof,  at  the  same  rate  on  the  increased  quantity  that  there 
would  be  if  the  liquors  were  reduced  to  the  strength  of  proof.  When  the  liquors  are 
of  a  less  strength  than  that  of  proof,  the  duty  shall  be  at  a  rate  herein  proyided, 
but  computed  on  a  reduced  quantity  of  the  liquors,  in  proportion  to  the  lesser  degree 
of  strength:  Pr<mided  however,  That  no  reduction  in  quantity  shall  be  computed 
or  made  on  any  liquors  below  the  strength  of  15  per  cent  under  proof,  but  all  such 
iquors  shall  be  computed  as  of  the  strength  of  15  per  cent  under  proof,  as  follows : 
Spirits  and  strong  waters  of  any  kind,  mixed  with  any  ingredient  or  ingredients,  aa 
being  or  known  or  designated  as  anodynes,  elixirs,  essences,  extracts,  lotions, 
tinctures  or  medicines,  n.  e.  s.,  $2.12^  per  gallon,  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Wines  of  all  kinds,  except  sparkling  wines,  including  orange,  lemon,  strawberry, 
raspberry,  elder,  and  currant  wines,  containing  26  per  cent  or  less  of  spirits  of  the 
strength  of  proof,  whether  imported  in  wood  or  in  bottles  (6  quart  or  12  pint  bottles 
to  be  held  to  contain  a  gallon),  25  cents  per  gallon ;  and  for  each  degree  of  strength 
in  excess  of  26  per  cent  of  spirits,  as  aforesaid,  an  additional  duty  of  3  cents  until  the 
strength  reaches  40  per  cent  of  proof  spirits  and,  in  addition  thereto,  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Champagne  and  all  other  sparkling  wines,  in  bottles  containing  each  not  more  than 
.a  quart  but  more  than  a  pint,  $3.30  per  dozen  bottles;  containing  not  more  than  a 
pint  each  but  more  than  one-half  pint,  $1.65  per  dozen  bottles;  containing  one-half 
pint  each  or  less,  82  cents  per  dozen  bottles;  bottles  containing  more  than  1  quart 
each  shall  pay,  in  addition  to  $3.30  per  dozen  bottles,  at  the  rate  of  $1.65  per  gallon 
on  the  quantity  in  excess  of  1  quart  per  bottle,  the  quarts  and  pints  in  each  case 
being  old  wine  measure;  in  addition  to  the  above  specific  duty  there  shall  be  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent. 

But  any  liquors  imported  under  the  name  of  wine,  and  containing  more  than  40 
per  cent  of  spirits  of  the  strength  of  proof,  shall  be  rated  for  duty  as  unenumeratod 
spirits. 

Animals  and  other  agriadiural  products. 

Animals,  living,  n.  e.  s.,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Live  hogs,  li  cents  per  pound. 

Meats,  n.  e.  s.,  2  cents  per  pound,  when  in  barrel,  the  barrel  to  be  free. 

Meats,  fresh,  n.  e.  s.,  3  cents  per  pound. 

Canned  meats  and  canned  poultry  and  game,  extracts  of  meats  and  fluid  beef  not 
medicated,  and  sonjM,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mutton  and  lamb,  fresh,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Poultry  and  game,  n.  o.  p.,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Lard,  lard  compound,  and  similar  substances,  cottolene  and  animal  stearin  of  all 
kinds,  n.  e.  s.,  2  cents  per  pound. 

Tallow  and  stearic  acid,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Beeswax,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Candles,  n.  e.  s.,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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FeatheiB,  nndressed,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Feathers,  n.  e.  a.,  30  per  cent  ad  Talorem. 

Eggs,  5  cents  per  dozen ;  to  be  free  when  and  so  long  as  eggs  exported  from  Canada 
are  allowed  free  entry  into  the  United  States. 

Bntter,  4  cents  per  pound. 

Cheese,  3  cents  per  pound. 

Condensed  milk,  3  cents  per  pound. 

Apples,  40  cents  per  barrel,  including  the  duty  on  the  barreL 

Beans,  15  cents  per  bushel. 

Buckwheat,  10  cents  per  busheL 

Pease,  10  cents  x>er  bushel. 

Potatoes,  15  cents  per  bushel. 

Rye,  10  cents  per  bushel. 

Rye  flour,  50  cents  per  barrel. 

Hay,  $2  per  ton. 

Vegetables,  when  fresh,  or  dry  salted,  n.  e.  s.,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Barley,  15  cents  per  bushel. 

Indian  corn,  7^  cents  per  bushel. 

Dutiable  breadstuffs,  grain,  and  flonr,  and  meal  of  all  kinds,  when  damaged  by 
water  in  transitu,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  the  appraised  value,  such  appraised 
value  to  be  ascertained  as  provided  by  sections  58, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75,  and  76  of  the 
customs  act. 

Buckwheat  meal  or  flonr,  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Com  meal,  40  cents  per  barrel. 

Oats,  10  cents  per  bushel. 

Oatmeal,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Rice,  uncleaned,  uuhulled,  or  paddy,  three- tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  but  not  to 
bo  less  than  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Rice,  cleaned,  1^  cents  per  pound. 

Rice  and  sago  flour,  and  sago,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Rice,  when  imported  by  makers  of  rice  starch  for  use  in  their  factories  for  making 
starch,  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Wheat,  15  cents  per  bushel. 

Wheat  flour,  75  cents  per  barrel. 

Biscuits  of  all  kinds,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Starch,  including  farina,  cornstarch,  or  flour,  and  all  preparations  having  the 
qualities  of  starch,  1^  cents  per  pound ;  the'weight  of  the  package  to  be  in  all  cases 
included  in  the  weight  for  duty. 

Seeds,  viz,  garden,  field,  and  other  seeds  for  agricultural  or  other  purposes, 
n.  o.  p.,  when  in  bulk  or  in  large  parcels,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  when  put  up  in 
BmaU  papers  or  parcels,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Sweet  potatoes  and  yams,  10  cents  per  bushel. 

Tomatoes,  fresh,  20  cents  per  bnshel,  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Tomatoes  and  other  vegetables,  including  corn  and  baked  beans,  in  cans  or  other 
packages,  n.  e.  s.,  H  cents  per  pound;  the  weight  of  the  cans  or  other  packages  to  be 
included  in  the  weight  for  duty. 

Pickles,  sauces,  and  catsups,  including  soy,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Malt,  15  cents  per  bushel,  upon  entry  for  warehouse,  subject  to  excise  regulations. 

Hops,  6  cents  per  pound. 

Trees,  viz,  apple,  cherry,  peach,  pear,  plum,  and  quince  of  all  kinds,  3  cents  each. 

Grapevines,  and  gooseberry,  raspberry,  currant,  and  rose  bushes;  also  fruit  plants, 
n.e.8.,  and  shade,  lawn^  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 
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Blackberries,  gooBeberrieB,  raspberries,  strawberries,  cherries,  and  currants,  n.  e.  s., 
2  cents  per  pound,  the  weight  of  the  package  to  be  included  in  the  weight  for  duty. 

Cranberries,  plums,  and  quinces,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Prunes,  1  cent  per  pound,  including  raisins  and  dried  currants. 

Apples,  dried,  desiccated,  or  evaporated;  dates,  figs,  and  other  dried,  desiccated,  or 
evaporated  fruits,  n.  e.  s.,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Grapes,  2  cents  per  pound. 

Oranges,  lemons,  limes,  in  boxes  of  capacity  not  exceeding  2^  cubic  feet,  25  cents 
per  box;  in  one-half  boxes,  capacity  not  exceeding  1^  cubic  feet,  13  cents  per  half 
box;  in  cases  and  all  other  packages,  10  cents  per  cubic  foot  holding  capacity;  in 
bulk,  $1.50  per  1,000  oranges,  lemons,  or  limes;  in  barrels  not  exceeding  in  capacity 
that  of  the  196-pound  flour  barrel,  55  cents  per  barrel. 

Peaches,  n.  o.  p.,  1  cent  per  pound,  the  weight  of  the  packages  to  be  included  in 
the  weight  for  duty. 

Fruits  in  air-tight  cans  or  other  packages,  2  cents  per  pound,  the  weight  on  which 
duty  shall  be  payable  to  include  the  weight  of  the  cans  or  other  packages. 

Fruits  preserved  in.  brandy  or  preserved  in  other  spirits,  $1.90  per  gallon. 

Jellies,  jams,  and  preserves,  n.  e.  s.,  3  cents  per  pound. 

Honey  in  the  comb  or  otherwise,  and  imitations  and  adulterations  thereof,  3  centA 
per  pound. 

Linseed  or  flaxseed  oil,  raw  or  boiled,  lard  oil,  neatsfoot  oil,  and  sesame  seed  oil, 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Olive  oil,  prepared  for  salad  purposes,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Fish  and  products  of  ihefi»heiHe$m 

Mackerel,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Herrings,  pickled  or  salted,  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

Salmon,  pickled  or  salted,  1  cent  per  pound. 

All  other  fish,  pickled  or  salted,  in  barrels,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Foreign-caught  fish,  imported  otherwise  than  in  barrels  or  half  barrels,  whether 
fresh,  dried,  salted,  or  pickled,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  by  this  act, 
50  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Fish,  smoked  and  boneless,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Anchovies  and  sardines,  packed  in  oil  or  otherwise,  in  tin  boxes  measnring  not 
more  than  5  inches  long,  4  inches  wide,  and  3}  inches  deep,  5  cents  per  whole  box; 
in  half  boxes  measnring  not  more  than  5  inches  long,  4  inches  wide,  and  If  deep, 
2^  cents  per  half  box ;  and  in  quarter  boxes  measuring  not  more  than  4f  inches  long, 
3i  inches  wide,  and  1^  deep,  2  cents  per  quarter  box. 

When  imported  in  any  other  form,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Fish,  preserved  in  oil,  except  anchovies  and  sardines,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Fresh  or  dried  fish,  n.  e.  s.,  imported  in  barrels  or  half  barrels,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Salmon  and  all  other  fish,  prepared  or  preserved,  including  oysters,  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Oysters,  shelled,  in  bulk,  10  cents  per  gallon. 

Oysters,  canned,  in  cans  not  over  1  pint,  3  cents  per  can,  including  the  cans. 

Oysters  in  cans  over  1  pint  and  not  over  1  quart,  5  cents  per  can,  including  the 
cans. 

Oysters  in  cans  exceeding  1  quart  in  capacity,  an  additional  duty  of  5  cents  fox 
each  quart  or  fraction  of  a  quart  of  capacity  over  a  quart,  including  the  cans. 

Oysters  in  the  shell,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Packages  containing  oysters  or  other  fish,  n.  o.  p.,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Oil,  spermaceti,  whale  and  other  fish  oils,  and  all  other  articles  the  produce  of  the 
fisheries  not  specially  provided  for,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Sugar,  sirups,  molasses,  etc 

All  sngar  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color^  and  all  refined  sngars  and  molasses, 
n.  0.  p.,  of  whatever  kinds,  grades,  or  standards,  sixty-four  hnndredths  of  1  cent  per 
pound. 

Glucose  or  grape  sugar,  glucose  sirup  and  corn  simp,  or  an^  sirups  containing  any 
admixture  thereof,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Sugar  candy,  brown  or  white,  and  confectionery,  including  sweetened  gums,  can- 
died peel,  and  pop  corn,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Sirups  and  molasses  of  all  kinds,  n.  o.  p.,  the  product  of  the  sngar  cane  or  beet  root, 
u.e.  s.,  and  all  imitations  thereof  or  substitutes  therefor,  five-tenths  of  1  cent  per 
pound. 

Molasses  produced  in  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  cane  sugar  from  the  juice 
of  the  cane  when  imported  in  the  original  packages  from  the  district  where  pro- 
duced in  the  country  where  the  cane  was  grown,  and  which  has  not  been  subjected 
to  any  process  of  treating  or  mixture  after  leaving  the  country  from  which  originally 
shipped,  the  packages  in  whicli  imported,  when  of  wood,  to  be  free;  (a)  testing  by 
polaribcope  40  degrees  or  over,  1^  cents  per  gallon ;  (6)  when  testing  by  polariscope 
loss  than  40  degrees  and  not  less  than  35  degrees,  1|  cents  per  gallon,  and  in  addition 
thereto  1  cent  per  gallon  for  each  degree  or  fraction  of  a  degree  loss  than  40  degrees. 

Tobacco  and  manufactures  of. 

Cigars  and  cigarettes,  $2  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  weight  of 
cigarettes  to  include  the  weight  of  the  paper  covering. 

Cut  tobacco,  45  cents  per  pound  and  12^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Manufactured  tobacco,  n.  e.  s.,  and  snufi',  35  cents  per  pound  and  12^  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  for  excise  purposes,  under  conditions  of  the  inland  rev- 
enue act,  free. 

Prohibited  goods. 

Books,  printed  paper,  drawings,  paintings,  prints,  photographs,  or  representations 
of  any  kind  of  a  treasonable  or  seditious  or  of  an  immoral  or  indecent  character. 

Reprints  of  Canadian  copyright  works  and  reprints  of  British  copyright  works 
which  have  been  also  copyrighted  in  Canada. 

Coin,  base  or  counterfeit. 

Oleomargarine,  butterine,  or  other  similar  substitutes  for  butter. 

Goods  manufactured  or  produced  wholly  or  in  part  by  prison  labor,  or  which  have 
been  made  within  or  in  connection  with  any  prison,  jail,  or  penitentiary. 

HETHOI)  OF  VALUATION  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Tlie  returus  of  values  of  imports  and  exports  are  those  supplied  in 
entries  at  the  customs,  where  imports  must  be  entered  for  duty  at  their 
fair  market  value  as  for  home  consumption  in  the  country  of  purchase. 
Quantities  are  ascertained  from  invoices  and  by  examination.  Wines 
are  gauged  and  spirits  tested.  The  country  of  origin  of  imports  is  the 
country  of  purchase  or  whence  shipment  was  made  to  Canada;  the 
country  of  destination  is  that  to  which  the  shipment  is  made.  Thus, 
Canadian  wheat,  purchased  by  New  York  dealers,  shipped  to  and 
entered  in  bond  at  New  York,  and  thence  exported  to  Great  Britain, 
would  appear  only  as  exported  from  Canada  to  the  United  States. 
The  only  Canadian  port  where  transit  trade  is  recorded  is  Montreal, 
such  trade  comprising  chiefly  goods  received  from  the  United  States  and 
U52— No.  4 2 
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transshipped  to  other  countries  by  the  St.  Lawrence  route.  Transit 
trade  is  not  included  in  the  general  trade,  which  comprises  all  other 
imports  from  Newfoundland  which  are  exempt  from  duties  leviable  on 
similar  goods  from  other  countries. 

The  accuracy  of  the  statistical  results  may  at  times  be  affected  by 
fraudulent  misdescription  or  undervaluation  by  importers,  and  by  the 
adoption  of  *'  sight  entries,'^  which,  under  the  customs  act,  may  be 
passed  when  importers  declare  on  oath  that,  for  want  of  full  informa- 
tion, they  can  not  make  a  perfect  entry.  In  such  circumstances  the 
goods  may  be  landed,  examined,  and  (a  sum  deposited  sufficient,  in  the 
collector's  opinion,  to  pay  the  duty)  delivered  to  the  importer.  A  time 
is  fixed  within  which  a  perfect  entry  should  be  made,  but  when  this 
time  has  elapsed  the  deposit  is  held  as  payment  of  the  duty,  and  the 
provisional  valuation,  which  may  be  only  approximate,  is  not  corrected. 
Statistics  of  exports  may  be  affected  two  ways:  Large  quantities  of 
goods  are  shipped  at  remote  points,  where  no  official  is  stationed,  and 
the  prescribed  entry  outward  is  not  unfrequently  neglected;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  happen,  by  the  mistake  of  officers  or  of  carriers' 
agents,  that  exports  already  entered  outward  at  the  inland  port  of 
shipment  are  also  recorded  at  the  point  of  exit  from  Canada. 

OOMMEROE. 

The  tables  appended  relate  to  the  trade  of  Canada  with  foreign  conn- 
tries,  extending  over  a  series  of  from  three  to  ten  years.  The  first  table 
shows  the  value  of  the  total  imports,  exports,  and  the  total  trade  of 
Canada  for  the  ten  years  ended  June  30,  1894,  as  well  as  the  value 
of  the  imports  entered  for  consumption  and  the  amount  of  customs 
duties  collected  thereon  for  the  same  period.  It  shows  that  the  total 
exports  of  our  northern  neighbor  increased  from  $89,000,000  in  1885 
to  $118,000,000  in  1894,  or  33  per  cent;  the  imports  from  $109,000,000 
to  $123,000,000,  or  13  per  cent,  and  the  total  trade  from  $198,000,000  to 
$241,000,000,  or  21  per  cent,  during  the  same  period.  The  largest  pro- 
portional annual  increase  was  in  1892,  when  the  value  of  the  total  trade 
exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  about  11  per  cent. 

The  second  table  shows  the  aggregate  trade  of  Canada  with  various 
countries  on  the  basis  of  goods  entered  for  consumption  and  exported, 
for  the  eight  years  ending  June  30, 1894.  An  examination  of  this  table 
shows  that  the  increase  in  Canadian  commerce  beginning  with  the  year 
1890  is  attributable  mainly  to  the  increased  trade  with  Great  Britaiiif 
Germany,  Belgium,  ^Newfoundland,  and  the  West  India  Islands.  Divid- 
ing the  eight  years  under  consideration  into  two  periods  of  four  years 
each,  ending  June  30, 1890,  and  1894,  respectively,  we  find  that  the 
increase  in  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  during  the  later  four  years  as 
compared  with  the  earlier  four  years  amounted  to  about  21  per  cent ; 
that  of  the  United  States,  5  ]^er  cent;  France,  9^  per  cent;  Germany, 
53  per  cent;  Belgium,  36  per  cent;  Newfoundland,  03^  per  cent;  the 
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West  Indies,  31  per  cent;  and  China  and  Japan,  22^  per  cent.  During 
the  years  1888  to  1891,  inclusive,  the  trade  of  Canada  with  the  United 
States  exceeded  that  with  any  other  country;  since  then  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and .  Ireland  has  taken  first  rank,  the 
United  States  occupying  the  second  place.  For  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1894,  the  relative  rank  of  the  principal  countries  trading  with 
Canada,  in  the  order  of  the  value  of  their  total  trade,  was  as  follows: 

1.  United  KiDgdom $107,300,000 

2.  United  States 88,800,000 

3.  Germany 7,900,000 

4.  W^estlndios 7,100,000 

5.  Newfoundland 3,600,000 

6.  France 3,100,000 

7.  China  and  Japan 3,100,000 

8.  South  America 2,300,000 

The  other  tables  show  the  quantities  and  values  of  agricultural  and 
other  products  exported  from  Canada  for  the  three  years  ended  June 
30, 1894,  and  the  imports  of  similar  nature  giving  the  sources  of  supply. 

Grand  aggregate  trade  of  Canada  for  the  ten  yeare  ending  June  SO  ^  1894,  on  the  haeU  of  total 
exports  and  importSf  as  well  as  the  imports  entered  for  consumption  and  the  duty  col- 
lected thereon  for  the  same  period, ' 


Yean  ending  June  80— 


Total 
ezportB. 


Total 
imports. 


Grand  total, 

importa  and 

exports. 


Imports  entered  for  con- 
smnption. 


Value. 


Duty 
ooUecied. 


1^85 
18S6 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


$89, 238, 361 
85. 251, 814 
89,515,811 
90, 203, 000 
89, 189, 107 
96,749,149 
98. 417, 2JW 
113, 963, 375 
118,564,352 
117,524,949 


$108,941,486 
104,424.561 
112,802,230 
110,894,630 
116.224,931 
121,858,241 
119,967.638 
127,406,068 
129, 074, 268 
123,474,040 


$196, 179, 847 
189,675,875 
202,408,047 
201, 097, 030 
204, 414, 098 
218, 607, 390 
218, 384. 934 
241,369,443 
247,  638,  620 
240,099,889 


$102,710,019 
99.602,694 
105,639,428 
102,847,100 
109,673,447 
112,765,584 
113,345,124 
116,978,943 
121, 705, 030 
113,093.983 


$19,133,559 
19,448,124 
22,409,706 
22, 209, 642 
23,784.523 
24,014,908 
23,481,069 
20,560,582 
21,161,711 
19, 379, 822 
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Aggregate  trade  of  Canada,  by  countries ,  on  the  basis  of  goods  entered  for  consumption  and 
exportedf  for  the  eight  years  ended  June  30, 1S94. 


Conntries. 


United  Kinfrdom 

United  Stotea 

France 

Germany 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Ketberlands 

Belgiam 

Newfoundland 

WeatlndieH 

Sonth  America 

China  and  Japan 

Switeerland 

Other  coantrics 

Total 

Conn  tries 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

France 

Germany 

Spain 

Portugal 

lUly 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Newfoundland 

West  Indies 

South  America 

China  and  Japan 

Switxerland 

Other  countries 

Total 


1887. 


$89,634,079 

82  767, 265 

2,415,001 

8,672,985 

481.289 

204,671 

245,560 

309,920 

927,580 

2,072,046 

4,017,593 

2,625,066 

2,819,584 

219. 777 

2,841,913 


195, 155, 239 


$79,883,705 

91.058,913 

2,642,557 

8, 563, 106 

427, 249 

230.397 

235,816 

832,169 

505,800 

1.945,426 

6, 870, 149 

2,487,240 

2, 261, 155 

194,938 

2,016,480 


193, 050, 100 


$80,422,515 

94,059,844 

2.562.893 

3, 836, 173 

420,794 

238.106 

186,186 

414,302 

696.496 

1,791,496 

6, 138, 109 

2,818,587 

2,048,712 

166,905 

3, 167, 496 


198, 862, 814 


1890. 


$91,748,035 

92,814,783 

2,804,154 

4,286,136 

892.294 

291,811 

244,545 

423,800 

763,146 

1,665,400 

5. 806, 180 

2,555,840 

2, 161. 816 

816,023 

3,162,393 


209,514,733 


189L 


1892. 


1883. 


1894. 


$91,328,384 

94, 824, 352 

2,565,877 

4, 336, 232 

555, 917 

191, 148 

322,808 

404,532 

728,120 

2,218,911 

6,360,926 

1,782,950 

2, 202. 102 

244,319 

8,685,842 


$106,254,984 

92, 125, 599 

2, 770, 173 

6,526,228 

489,652 

155,479 

490,839 

846, 167 

573,244 

2, 503, 963 

7,638,846 

1,905,346 

8,300,108 

193, 9:^ 

6, 168, 657 


$107,228,906 

102,144,986 

8,096,164 

4,576,224 

887,861 

135,482 

661,403 

656,427 

1,268.551 

3,247,903 

7,390,877 

2,099,356 

2,766,712 

258,464 

4,350,566 


$107,256,123 

88,844,040 

3,081.050 

7,887,504 

445,667 

126,469 

611,631 

625.764 

1,258,092 

8,633,154 

7, 121, 172 

2,264,677 

3,065,768 

276,065 

4,220,266 


211.762,420 


230.942,318 


240,269,382 


230,618,932 


With  regard  to  exports  of  agricultural  products  It  is  important  to 
recognize  that  a  good  deal  of  these  going  abroad  from  Canadian  sea- 
ports are  the  cereals  and  flour  of  the  UnitM  States  in  transit  through 
Canada.  Out  of  about  $27,000,000  worth  of  such  products  shipped  last 
year  $9,000,000  was  American  merchandise,  viz,  10,381,000  bushels  of 
maize,  4,908,000  bushels  of  wheat,  541,000  bushels  of  oats,  and  141,000 
bushels  of  rye.  The  value  of  Canadian  breadstuffs  exported  amounted 
to  $12,458,000.  Only  50,000  barrels  of  American  flour  went  to  sea  by 
the  St.  Lawrence  route,  as  against  429,000  barrels  of  Canadian. 

Fruit  was  not  so  large  an  article  of  export  in  1894  as  in  the  preceding 
two  years.  Of  hay,  277,000  tons  were  exported,  valued  at  $2,600,000, 
and  clover  and  other  grass  seed  to  the  value  of  $596,000.  A  con- 
siderable item  of  Canadian  export  is  live  stock,  amounting  to  from 
$8,000,000  to  $10,000,000  a  year.  In  1894  it  was  $8,607,182  in  value,  of 
which  $6,499,717  were  cattle,  $1,178,806  horses,  $8,608  swine,  and 
$849,651  sheep. 

Of  total  meats,  $4,013,980  worth  were  exported  in  1894,  as  compared 
with  $3,188,627  in  1893. 
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The  greatest  element  under  the  head  of  "animals  and  their  prod- 
ucts'' is  cheese,  155,000,000  pounds  of  the  Canadian  product,  valued  at 
$15,488,000  being  shipped  last  year,  which  is  in  excess  of  the  export 
of  1893  by  a  million  dollars.  Butter  is  a  small  but  increasing  item  of 
dairy  export.  The  total  export  under  the  heading  of  "  animals  and 
their  products''  was  $33,046,467,  of  which  $31,881,973  was  Canadian 
produce. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  exports  offish  and  fishery  prod- 
ucts for  the  year  1894,  the  value  of  which  was  $11,412,281,  against 
$8,941,357  in  1893.  There  was  but  little  variation  in  the  quantity  or 
value  of  codfish,  ling,  haddock,  mackerel,  halibut,  or  herring,  the  total 
of  these  being  put  at  $4,518,000  in  1894,  against  $4,285,000  in  1893.  In 
canned  lobsters  there  was  an  increase  both  of  quantity  and  value,  and 
in  salmon  a  very  marked  increase  of  all  sorts,  fresh,  smoked,  pickled,  and 
canned.  The  export  of  canned  salmon  for  1894  was  24,042,111  pounds 
valued  at  $2,386,696,  while  in  1893  it  was  8,219,518  pounds,  of  the  value 
of  $870,378.  Fresh-fish  exports  can  not  be  compared,  the  totals  of  lake 
trout  for  1893  not  being  given.  Fish  oils  show  a  decrease,  but  "marine 
furs  or  skins"  a  marked  growth. 

In  respect  to  the  products  of  the  forest,  the  largest  item  among 
them — deals — shows  $8,336,000  for  1894,  which  is  about  the  same  value 
as  in  1893,  with  this  variation,  however,  that  less  pine  deals  and  more 
spruce  deals  were  shipped  last  year  than  in  1893.  Deal  ends,  staves, 
and  scantling  show  a  larger  export,  but  in  the  important  item  of 
planks  and  boards  the  falling  off  in  value  is  great,  1,136,000,000  feet 
realizing  only  $7,965,000  where  879,000,000  feet  in  1893  realized 
$9,904,000,  a  difference  in  value  of  more  than  $4  per  thousand  feet. 
Elm,  oak,  spruce,  and  hemlock  logs  exhibited  no  increase;  but  owing 
to  brisker  relations  with  the  United  States,  the  127,101,000  feet  of  pine 
logs  exported  in  1893  rose  to  279,707,000  in  1894.  Tan  bark,  lath  wood, 
and  firewood  all  fell  off,  but  pulp  wood  for  paper  making  showed  an 
increase.  In  the  minor  forest  products  of  hop,  hoop,  telegraph,  and 
other  poles  or  posts,  and  railway  ties  in  regular  demand  in  the  United 
States,  there  was  a  general  decrease.  The  total  values  of  exports  of 
forest  products  were  $26,504,756  in  1894,  and  $27,632,791  in  1893. 
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Expori8  of  agricultural  and  other  product*  from  Canada,  including  Canadian  and  foreign 
produce,  during  the  yean  ending  June  30, 189S,  189S,  and  1894. 


Prodacts. 


1802. 


Quantity.        Valae. 


1893. 


Quantity.       Value. 


1894. 


Quantity.       Value, 


Coal tons.. 

(Jodtiab,  dry  salted cwt. . 

Lobsters,  canned... pounds.. 

Salmon,  canned do — 

Furs  or  skins,  the  produce  of 

fish  or  marine  animals 

Logs Mfeet.. 

Lumber  of  all  kinds 

Timber,  square 

Wood,  for  pulp 

Horses number.. 

Cattle do — 

Swine do..-, 

Sheep do — 

Poultry  and  other  live  ani- 
mals  

Bones cwt. 

Butter pounds. 

Cheese do — 

Eggs dozen. . 

Furs,  undressed 

Hides  and  horns,  skins  other 

than  fur ■ 

Beef pounds. 

button do — 

Pork do... 

Bacon do — 

Hams do — 

Canned  meats do — 

Flax cwt.. 

Apples,  dried poiiuds . . 

Apples,  green Darrels.. 

Grains  and  pulse: 

Barley bushels . . 

Beans do — 

Buckwheat do — 

Indian  com do — 

Oats do... 

Pease,  whole do — 

Pease,  split do. . . 

Rye do — 

wheat do.... 

Oilier  grain do — 

Total  grain  and  pulse. . 

Flour  of  wheat barrels . . 

Indian  meal do.... 

Oatmeal do — 

Meal,  all  other do — 

PotAtoes bushels. . 

Hay tons.. 

Hops pounds.. 

Clover  seed bushels.. 

Grass  seed do — 

Tobacco,  leaf pounds.. 

Agricultural  implements  .... 

Leather,  sole  and  upper , 

AVliiAky gallons.. 

Oilcake cwt.. 

Wood  pulp , 


1, 031, 726 

750,324 

10, 242, 476 

12,368,207 


149,882 


ll.auG 

107,180 

291 

331,278 


148,735 

7, 141, 832 

128, 410, 730 

7. 931, 206 


442,  373 
3i<2,  692 
810,736 
12,  5:14, 857 
640,348 
6,  308, 942 
38,457 
260,517 
601,276 


$3,409,107 
8, 365,  296 
1,  658, 467 
1, 254, 586 

1,115,968 

1,115,923 

17, 152,  669 

2,751,287 

219, 458 

1, 484, 431 

7, 749, 399 

1.814 

1,429,067 

62,257 
84,455 
1. 273, 094 
12, 554, 286 
1, 089,  823 
1, 542, 856 

482,439 

19,  302 

13,658 

40,  352 

1, 173,  084 

61,568 

631,584 

112,  360 

14.  614 

1, 445, 452 


1,006,126 

739, 319 

12, 901, 960 

8,219,518 


198,631 


13,387 
107,225 

14,800 
362,455 


128,780 

7, 057, 194 

142,311,925 

6, 805, 4.'i2 


742,  766 

89,  957 

1,402,435 

17, 288, 311 

1,216,036 

10, 141, 774 

34,864 

8, 500, 633 

1, 187, 678 


$3, 357, 185 

8, 123, 739 

1, 816, 725 

870, 378 

605,752 

1, 617, 554 

20, 7U0, 556 

2,664,824 

386,092 
1,588,007 
7, 745, 103 

146.090 
1,288,640 

78,027 

68,726 

1, 300, 199 

14, 157,  555 

868,007 

1. 481, 168 

405.026 

35,104 

7,671 

122,209 
1, 830, 368 

140, 150 
1,006,398 

121,082 

200,  813 
2,731,264 


1,092, 068 

773,909 

13, 825, 836 

24,042,111 


840,660 


9,414 

86,063 

1,011 

234,100 


113,789 

6,  653, 942 

163, 673,  H85 

6,141,588 


8,002,404 

82,  339 

1.461,422 

26,  826,  R40 

1, 683, 716 

7, 830, 708 

27,730 

1, 43U,  569 

278,  313 


$3, 545, 251 
8,407,499 
2,102,925 
2,886,600 

1,060,192 

2. 861, 847 

18,626,071 

2,640,842 

393,200 

1, 178, 806 

6,490,717 

8,608 

849,051 

70.400 

53,999 

1, 114.  712 

16,  267.  309 

714.060 

1,758,890 

815, 803 

173,  7a7 

6.336 

85,633 
2, 754,  470 
1K4,072 
730,744 
268,203 

08,988 
808,889 


6,  202, 768 
315, 872 


2, 613.  363 
412,553 


2,  O.'iO,  656 
6,  440,  018 
4,444.548 

207,  536 
2,  .'>s>7. 927 
13,  05 ',  l»20 

700,588 


1,  340,  755 
2, 240,  932 
8,  266, 078 

195,  381 
2, 178, 761 
12,  056, 832 

377,411 


2, 044, 235 

270,955 

694,604 

2. 839.  209 

7,278,194 

8,  255,  812 

158,536 

298,  589 

18, 008, 029 

39,968 


946, 151 

350,  840 

277.  681 

1, 627, 498 

2, 555. 322 

2,441.437 

137, 198 

225.381 

10, 152, 016 

22,433 


697.405 

218,897 

611,216 

10,  382, 630 

8,  359, 525 

8, 194, 210 

184,630 

204,334 

14, 180, 252 

4,603 


201,200 

2(i5,9O0 

277.033 

4,955.397 

1.  236. 570 

2,  %rt,  510 
151,005 
114.351 

9,556,788 
1,989 


35,021,957 


24, 691,  06S 


29,791,121 


18,641,007 


32,  837,  508 


19, 003, 759 


399. 1 18 
1.727 

103, 174 
19,  792 

58(5,  196 
84,  026 
30,  762 


209,788 


37. 378 
159,206 


1, 860, 491 

4,381 

415,315 

51, 149 

295,421 

800, 533 

6,345 

\     473,641 

39, 053 

403, 957 

1, 012. 184 

90. 241 
187,086 
355, 303 


431,116 
1.377 

156, 512 

4,703 

,112,838 

151,881 

319, 996 


237,272 


56. 469 
101,  250 


1, 798, 878 

4,747 

626,477 

11,836 

421,958 

1,452.872 

48,369 

235,084 

71,370 
462,  503 
800  843 
140, 834 
336, 714 
455. 893 


480,  275 

2,350 

92,262 

341 

1, 097.  576 

276, 858 

258,634 

\       80,190 

)         8,396 

288,667 


77  277 
174,664 


1,842,875 

6,302 

819, 783 

710 

807,002 

2,001,704 

43,138 

677,547 

18, 3*J8 

118,383 

466,479 

1, 674, 847 

176, 810 

205.561 

547,830 
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ClaFBiflcation. 


Produce  of  the  miDe 

Produce  of  thefisbexies 

Prodooeof  theforeet 

Animals  and  their  prodace 

AKTlcaltnral  prodaote 

Manufactnree 

MiBoeUaneoos  articles 

Total 

Coin  and  bullion 

Estimated  amount  short  at  inland  ports 

Grand  total 


16, 148, 168 

9,944,110 

23,633,675 

30, 063, 777 

30.817,406 

7, 740. 865 

463,053 


108,806.044 
1, 809, 118 
3,348,218 


118,963,375 


1893. 


$5,625,526 
8,941,357 
27.632,791 
32, 776, 879 
27,093,195 
8.487.271 
392, 327 


110,948,846 
4,133,608 
8,482,306 


118,664,852 


1894. 


Id,  055. 894 
11,412.281 
26,  504, 756, 
83.016,467 
26. 757. 346 
8,336.312 
307,602 


112, 420, 658 
1, 839, 380 
3, 264, 911 


117,524,949 


Imports  of  agricultural  and  other  products  entered  for  home  consumption,  hy  countries,  for 
the  three  years  ending  June  SO,  1894. 


Articles. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Horses: 

From  Great  Britain. . . .  number. . 
A  iistralasia      • do .  •  ■ . 

85 

$2,631 

63 

$896 

61 
10 

$1,668 
800 

I 

80 

iLrEcntina «lo.... 

Chile                       ....do.... 

2 
3 

15 
15 

2 

78 

Spain         do.... 

i 

1 

1.706 

10 

34 

77, 265 

ht  Pierre do 

United  Stotes do.... 

2,037 

81,464 

1,427 

62,321 

Total 

2,077 

84,125 

1,762 

78.225 

1,500 

64,757 

Cattle: 

From  Great  Britain ...  .n  umber . . 

1 
1,628 

40 
20,897 

United  States do.... 

2,196 

43,834 

362 

5, 982 

Total 

2,196 
52,509 

43,834 
115,664 

1,629 
37,994 

20,437 
91.406 

362 
45.708 

.5,982 

From  United  States... number.. 

81.400 

Swioe: 

From  British  Africa        nonnds 

70 
5,478 

3 
622 

United  States do.... 

21,529 

'"  ioii 

2,455 

164 

Total 

21, 529 
5  021 

1,001 

6,548 

525 

2,455 

164 

Animals  to  be  slaughtered  in  bond 
for  exportation : 

From  United  States  . 

_ 

All  other  animals : 

From  Great  Britain 

1,632 
8 

1,919 
103 

10 

1.578 
20 

British  West  Indies     . 

'NAvrfotindlATiil 

Australasia. -. 

1 

94 

Belgium  ................... 

1 

26 
767 

China ' 

727 
41 
CO 

4 

4G5 

Dutch  Bast  Indies 

France 

17 
554 

35 

GermanT 

019 

Japan • 

12 

Mexico 

15 

United  States 

14, 517 

12,523 

11,876 

Total 

16,989 

15, 919 

15, 013 

*  * 

Beef,  salted,  in  barrels : 

From  Great  Britain pounds. . 

Australasia do.... 

15, 311 

933 

11,640 

789 

8,200 
4,844 

631 
230 

Iforway  and  Sweden  .do. . . . 

500 
2,304,448 

25 
90,761 

United  States do.... 

2.235,987 

94,070 

1,932,472 

84,465 

Total 

2, 251, 298 

95.003 

2,316,688 

91.675 

1,945,516 

85,226 
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Articles. 

1802. 

1893. 

1894. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Valno.' 

Quantity. 

Valno. 

Extract  or  fluid  beef,  not  medicated : 
From  Great  Britain 

$5,778 

$6,375 

r,563 
169 

A  natralaaia 

Japan  .....■.•••••..•.•.... 

36 

Belgiam 

498 

227 

231 

21.581 

17 

29 

18 

31.928 

France - 

Germany  ......t.^ 

::::::;:::  1 

United  States 

32,316 

Total 

28,316 

38.367 

40,074 

' 

Matton: 

From  Great  Britain poimda . . 

Anstralaaia do.... 

120 

19 

345 
1,787 

9 

140 

61,222 
26.055 

1,797 
1,370 

United  States do.... 

11,560 

845 

Total 

11,680 

864  1         2. 132 

149 

87,277 

8,167 

Pork,  barreled,  in  brine,  ramie  from 
the  sides  of  heavy  hogs  after  the 
hams  and  shoulders  are  out  off,  and 
containing  not  more  tban  16  pieces 
to  tiie  barrel  of  200  pounds  weight : 
From  Great  BriUin pounds . . 

'      15,701 
'0,'498,"565" 

1,129 
'484,"673' 

8,600 

2,2U0 

3. 856, 746 

818 

165 

271.977 

United  States do.... 

4,611.874 

843,655 

Total 

9, 514, 266 

485,202 

3,862,546 

272,460 

4,611,874 

843,655 

Dried  or  smoked  moats,  and  meats 
preserved  in  any  other  way  than 
salted  or  picklcil: 

From  Great  Britain pounds . . 

Australasia do..-. 

28,003 

8,275 

29,400 

8,686 

24,020 

122,351 

59 

8,035 
11,729 

A  natria-HunirarT  .    do. . . . 

2 

Hongkong do — 

China do 

France.., do 

Germany do 

Italy do 

2.032 

26,344 

1,744 

2 

218 

3,  org 

833 
8 

26,508 

2,934 

52 

2.767 

1,119 

24 

26,202 
4.278 

279 
437 

1,171.711 

2,494 
1.293 

1 
93 

K  or  way  and  Sweden  .do 

United  States do.... 

485 
1, 155, 005 

129 
116,  652 

30 
1, 208,  380 

7 
116,621 

79 
117,327 

Total 

1, 213, 705 

124, 189 

1,  267, 310 

124,214 

1.349,341 

136.043 

Bggs: 

From  Great  Britain doxen . . 

^owf'tundland  ...  t  -  do 

190 

87 

111 

40 

2 

60 

5 

9 

Hongkong do 

China do.... 

Japan .  ............  ..do. . . . 

1, 321 

22,280 

113 
1,873 

14, 347 

1,032 

14,999 

6,627 

123.132 

672 

United  States do.... 

Total 

156, 252 

2n,  208 

68,519 

12,122 

20,274 

180, 055 

28,231 

72,977 

13,194 

144.820 

21,858 

Butt4>r: 

From  Great  Britain i>ounds. . 

Australasia do. .. . 

1,887 

460 

1,123 

280 

1.181 
68,898 
642,032 

291 
10, 421 

United  States do.... 

Other  countries do.... 

244,869 

50,013 

223, 061 
200 

46,331 
26 

120,977 

Total 

246, 756 

50,473 

224, 384 

46, 331 

702,711 

131,689 

Cheese: 

From  Great  Britain pounds. . 

British  East  Indies  .do 

17,037 
2 

8,591 

1 

18,850 

8,942 

0.655 

2,278 

Australasia do.... 

264 

450 

7,067 

429 

8,941 

5.379 

21 

China do.... 

37 

France do 

Germany do 

l«ethorlands do 

Iiab' do.... 

Korway ....do... . 

10, 006 

10 

1.020 

1,921 

1.7.. 

659 
327 

6,610 

1,076 

1,217 
76 

97 

1,010 

3 

69 
89,437 

18 

167 

1 

9 

15.761 

811 
7M 

Switzerland do. . . . 

266 

129,857 

66 

United  States do.... 

94,402  I      16,851 

19,848 

Total 

124,  398         23.  US 

116, 106 

20,964 

156,806 

25,088 

.    .    - 

=^= 
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ImporU  of  e^g1•icuUural  and  other  produoU  entered  for  home  consumption,  etc. — Cont*d. 


Articles. 

1892. 

1892. 

1894. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

66 

6,207 

1.462 

148.701 

Value. 

Lard,  tried  or  rendered: 

From  Great  Britain  .... pounds.. 
A  netralaflfa do 

2.023 

$188 

960 

$86 

$8 
549 

China do.... 

::::::::::::"::::: 

152 
145,773 

16 
12.518 

90 

United  States do.... 

090,766 

50,654 

14, 115 

Total 

692,789 
480 

60,742 
87 

146,885 
745 

12.620 
52 

156,426 
4,455 

14,762 
279 

Lard,  untried  or  nnrendered : 

From  United  SUtes . . .  .pounds . . 

Baoon  and  hams,  shoulders  and  sides : 

From  Great  Britain pounds . . 

Australasia do. . . . 

8,280 

1,039 

6,085 

851 

2,382 

82,144 

787 

882,345 

462 
8.080 

China do.... 

United  States do.... 

39 
1,008,068 

5 
93,802 

120 
864,950 

14 
75.143 

8.0g 

44.252 

Totsl 

1,016.387 

94,846 

870,155 

76,008 

457.658 

52,863 

Poultry  and  game  of  all  kinds: 

From  Great  Britain 

1,404 

1,208 

582 

277 

Newfoundland 

7 

1,305 

85 

4 
744 

42 

China 

784 

France 

46 

United  States 

10,801 

10,341 

8,369 

Total 

13,492 

12,297 

10.100 

' 

Other  meats,  fresh  or  salted,  not  else- 
where specified: 

From  Great  Britain pounds . . 

Australasia do.... 

1,358 

806 

1.661 
37 

275 
8 

2,221 
16,689 

494 

477 

liongkong do.... 

China...?. do.... 

Italy do.... 

820 
196 

28 
38 

1,940 

263 

3,257 
41 

296 
9 

France do. . . . 

715 
353.759 

331 
83,685 

76 
423,270 

43 
88.215 

United  States da.... 

712,403 

66,272 

Total 

356,348 

84,388 

426,900 

38,799 

734,611 

57,548 

Tallow: 

From  Great  Britain  — pounds. . 
France.... do  ... 

28,937 

1,796 

26,591 

500 

685,658 

1,775 

21 

82,182 

24,419 

1,897 

United  States do.... 

895,079 

44,857 

938,814 

50,320 

Total 

924, 016 

46.652 

612,749 

33,978 

963.233 

62, 017 

Horses  for  breeding  purposes : 

From  Great  Britain. . .  .number. . 
France .do. . . . 

178 
6 

89,481 
6,930 

68 
3 

34,519 
900 

62 

85,401 

Germany .....do. ... 

3 
292 

1,800 

United  dUtes do.... 

868 

220,997 

848 

216.302 

163.708 

Total 

548 

817,408 

409 

251,721 

857 

200,909 

Tobacco,  raw: 

From  Great  Britain  . . .  .pounds. . 

906 

646 

Anstralaflia do. . . . 

220 
604 

99 

British  East  Indies .  .do. . . . 

7,739 

49 
2,658 

60 

Batch  Seat  Indies. .  .do 

Ch*n»T,T,,,,. do 

2,582 
89,749 

743 

Germany do — 

Belginm do 

Ke&erlanda do.... 

Mexico do..-. 

866 

521 

17,071 

173 

417 

8,567 

18,835 

3,522 

7,572 

203,451 

1,009 

8,509 

81,392 

74,509 
150 
464 

19.498 

64,646 
510 

38,868 
194 

Spain do.... 

9,331 
45,029 

8,248 
17,821 

Spanish  Westlndies.do. . . . 
Spanish  possessions. do. . . . 

119. 422 

487 

14,035,549 

41,361 
68 

United  States do.... 

13,908,196 

1.689,147 

12,758,020 

1,616,201 

1,666,044 

Total 

13,980,804 

1.716,873 

13,072,881 

1,717,495 

14,253,749 

1,763,992 
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Importi  of  agricultural  and  other  product$  entered  for  home  consumption,  etc. — Cont'd. 

ALE,  BEER,  AND  PORTER. 


Couii  tries  of  supply. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Imported  in  bottles: 

«-!rpRtr  Britftiii  r .     

....Imnerial  ifallons  . 

152, 372 

33 

550 

3,936 

44 

82,496 

146,612 

130  675 

IVJgiUra r 

do.... 

Frftnce.  ••■■•••••••••-.• . 

do 

22 

2.146 

115 

53.465 

100 

Germany 

Norway 

do.... 

do.... 

1,158 

United  States 

do.... 

60,760 

Total 

239, 430 

202,360 

192,752 

Total  valne 

•172,588 

$146,707 

$138,470 

. . .  .Ironerial  crallons. . 

Imported  in  casks: 

Groat  Britain ............ 

58,375 

52,588 

8 

48 

74.649 

46,937 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Germany 

do.... 

do 

S02 

United  States 

do.... 

157, 370 

70,268 

Total 

215,746 

127.203 

117  507 

Total  yaloe 

$56,810 

$28,440 

$23,705 

. . .  .Imnerial  irallons 

Total  quantity  imported 

455,175 

329,653 

810,250 

Value  of  the  same 

$229,402 

$175,147 

$162,184 

Summary  of  imports  by  oliuses  of  merchandise. 


1892. 

1833. 

1804. 

Value  of 

Value  of 

Value  of 

Classiflcatioiv 

Total  value 

goods 

Total  value 

goods 

Total  value 

goods 

of  floods 

entered  for 

of  goods 

entered  for 

•f  goods 

entered  for 

Imported. 

consump- 
tion. 

imported. 

cunsump- 
tion. 

imported. 

consump- 

ti«B. 

Free  of  duty: 

Produoeof  themine.... 

$6,228,173 

$6,228,173 

$6,936,119 

$6,93.'5,948 

$7,077,722 

r.  078.  SOS 

Produce  of  tlie  fisheries. 

701,497 

743, 682 

671,767 

671.767 

842.034 

842,034 

l»rodiice  of  the  forest. . . 

1, 094, 635 

1,094,636 

1,114,365 

1,114,365 

1,626,636 

1,632,334 

Animals  and  their  prod- 

uce   

5,2oi.342 

5.225,460 

5,440,730 

5.422.812 

4,561,784 

4,659.610 

Afn-ionltural  products.. 

lU,  490.  979 

11, 088, 873 

10,476.367 

10, 537, 128 

11.612.812 

11,665,700 

Manufactures 

13. 156, 670 

13,158,974 

13. 477, 230 

13.477.481 

12,254,128 

12,200,100 

9,283,028 

9,378.409 

13,570,599 

13.671.968 

12,158,804 

12,276,712 

Total  free  of  duty 

46,215,224 

47,818,206 

51,696,177 

61.831.459 

60.138,434 

60,314,801 

Total  dutiable  merchandise. 

81, 190, 844 

69.100,737 

77.378,091 

69,873,671 

78,341,606 

62,770,182 

Grand  total 

127,406.068  1116,978,048 

120,074,268 

121.706,030 

123,474,940 

113,003,083 

Duty  collected 

$20, 550. 582 

$21,1 

51,711 

$19,3- 

ro,822 

MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 

Money. — The  dollar  of  100  cents.  Average  rate  of  exchange  =  4  shil- 
lings, or  97.2  cents  (United  States). 

The  value  of  the  money  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  fixed  by  law  as 
follows:  The  sovereign,  $4.86§;  the  crown  piece,  ♦1,205  ^^^  half-crown 
piece,  60  cents;  the  sixpence,  12  cents. 

The  coins  in  circulation  in  Canada  are  all  struck  in  England.  Can- 
ada has  no  gold  coinage  of  its  own,  but  the  English  sovereign  and  the 
United  States  gold  eagle  of  $10,  with  its  multiple  and  halves  are  legal. 
Kotes  are  issued  exclusively  by  the  Government  for  $4,  $2,  and  $1,  50 
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and  25  cents;  no  bank  being  allowed  to  issue  notes  for  a  less  sum 
than  $5. 

Weights  and  measures. — The  legal  units  of  weights  and  measures  are 
the  imperial  yard,  imperial  pound  avoirdupois,  imperial  bushel,  and 
imperial  gallon.  By  act  42  Vict.,  cap.  16,  the  British  hundredweiglit 
of  112  pounds  and  the  ton  of  2,240  pounds  were  abolished,  and  the 
hundredweight  was  declared  to  be  100  pounds,  and  the  ton  2,000 
pounds,  avoirdupois.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  followed  in  the  sta- 
tistical publications  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  the  hundredweight  is 
always  set  down  at  112  pounds  avoirdupois. 


CONSULAR   REPORTS. 

TORONTO. 

{Report  of  Mr.  John  W.  Copptnger,  consul  at  Toronto,  Ontario,) 

[Toronto,  tlie  floiiTishing  capital  of  Ontario  and  tbe  second  city  of  the  Dominion,  is 
situated  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  a  city  of  considerable  indus- 
trial and  commercial  importance,  having  extensive  iron  foundries,  rolling, millsy 
railroad  and  street  car  building  shops,  pork-packing  establishments,  carriage 
factories,  distilleries,  and  other  important  industries.  Its  total  imports  in  1890  - 
amonnt-ed  to  $20,519,797,  and  its  exports  to  $2,945,390.  Its  lake  commerce  is 
chiefly  in  grain,  frnit,  coal,  cattle,  and  lumber.  Population  in  1881,  96,196;  in 
1891, 181,220;  including  for  both  years  the  suburbs  annexed  since  1881.] 

Most  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  circular  are  largely  consumed, 
but  as  to  only  a  few  of  them  are  consumers  absolutely  dependent  on 
importations.  Profits  are  cut  very  close  here  now,  competition  being 
very  keen,  and  buyers  naturally  look  to  the  market  where  goods  can  be 
bought  at  the  lowest  possible  figure,  quality,  of  course,  being  taken 
into  consideration. 

FRUITS,  NUTS,  WINES,  ETC. 

As  regards  dried  fruits,  nuts,  and  native  wines  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  United  States  should  not  secure  a  large  proportion  of  the 
trade  done  in  those  products.  California  wine  is  increasing  in  popular 
favor  here,  and,  if  the  standard  is  maintained,  will  eventually  be  used 
in  large  quantities.  Raisins  should  be  carefully  packed,  care  being 
taken  not  to  put  good  layers  on  top  and  a  poorer  quality  underneath,  as 
has  sometimes  been  done,  I  am  informed,  by  European  shippers.  In 
1889  the  value  of  raisins  imported  from  the  TJnited  States  was  only 
$2,045,  while  in  1893  it  amounted  to  $10,339,  other  dried  fruits  and  nuts 
also  showing  a  large  increase.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
oranges  consumed  in  this  market  is  imported  from  the  United  States, 
and  there  is  no  complaint  as  to  the  packing. 

The  United  States  naturally  has  a  monopoly  of  the  Indian  com 
market  here,  but  the  amount  imported  fluctuates  considerably  from 
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year  to  year,  being  largely  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  cereals 
grown  here.  There  is  also  almost  a  monopoly  in  flower  seeds,  which 
seem  to  give  every  satisfaction. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  I  never  hear  any  complaints  as 
to  the  methods  of  American  exporters,  and  I  have  frequent  conversa- 
tions with  the  merchants  who  do  business  with  this  office. 

IMPURITY  IN  CLOVER  SEED. 

The  Monetary  Times,  of  this  city,  a  weekly  journal  devoted  to  busi- 
ness matters,  recently  published  an  article  on  impurities  in  clover  seed 
shipped  to  England,  which  article  I  append,  believing  that  too  much 
publicity  can  not  be  given  to  it: 

An  article  drawinff  attention  to  the  impurity  of  the  clover  seed  exported  by  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  has  received  pretty  wide  circulation  in  the  press  this  week. 
The  question  is  not  a  new  one,  and,  unfortunately,  the  statement  made  that  the 
American  seeds  received  by  English  importing  houses  are  very  impure  is  but  too 
true.  In  September  last  the  Ontario  department  of  agriculture  issued  a  bulletin 
entitled  ''Impurities  in  clover  seed."  A  tabulated  statement  was  therein  given 
showing  the  number  of  weed  seeds  and  other  impurities  in  a  half  ounce  of  both 
alsike  and  red  clover  seeds.  Although  the  compiler  is  apparently  very  inaccurate  in 
some  of  his  figures,  his  work  is  valuable  as  drawing  attention  to  the  matter,  and 
this  bulletin  is  the  inspiration  of  the  article  iu  question.  Nine  reports  are  received 
'  from  wholesale  seedsmen  in  Torouto,  Hamilton,  London,  and  St.  Marys,  and  the 
most  unfavorable  test  in  this  list  gives  ten  weed  seeds  iu  the  half  ounce  of  alsike 
examined  by  each,  and  six  weed  seeds  in  the  half  ounce  of  red  clover  tested.  Some 
of  the  tests,  however,  as  made  by  other  than  wholesale  seedsmen,  gave  exceedingly 
bad  results.  These  latter  reports,  for  the  most  part,  are  made  from  small  towns  and 
villages  and  show  imperfect  methods  of  cleaning.  The  moral,  of  course,  naturally 
follows  that,  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  agriculture  and  of  the  seed  export  trade, 
farmers  should  dispose  of  their  seeds  to  reputable  merchants  only.  An  export  trade 
is  in  a  peculiar  position.  Every  man  engaging  iu  it  is  placed  upon  his  honor  to  deal 
fuirly  and  squarely.  The  knavery,  incompetence,  or  carelessness  of  two  or  three 
persons  may  jeopardize  the  very  existence  of  the  whole  industry. 

Some  weeds  are  more  obnoxious  than  others.  To  distribute  wild  mustard,  wild 
flax,  and  Canada  thistles  through  seed  for  further  culture  is  almost  a  crime,  and 
the  Government  should  take  steps  to  prevent  farmers  whose  land  is  overrun  with 
these  weeds  from  offering  seed  in  the  market.  But  that  a  certain  amount  of  sorrel, 
smart  weed,  and  grass  seed  will  be  found  in  all  marketable  seeds  passes  without  say. 
ing;  and  only  by  the  use  of  the  most  effective  machinery  can  purity  be  obtained. 
But  a  thorough  process  of  cleaning  is  expensive.  Canadian  exporters  are  constantly 
receiving  letters  from  abroad  asking  for  '*  low-priced  seeds,  irrespective  of  quality." 
Canadian  farmers,  too,  are  making  similar  demands.  While  dealers  feel  that  it  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  trade  and  of  agriculture  to  fill  these  orders,  they  are  forced  by 
competition  to  meet  the  wishes  of  consumers.  If  farmers  are  willing  to  pay  for  pure 
seed  they  can  always  obtain  it;  but  they  apparently  prefer  something  ''cheap,"  and 
certainly  they  appear  to  be  getting  what  they  ask  for. 
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HAMILTON. 

{Report  of  Mr,  Charles  F.  Macdonald,  eonsul  ai  Hamilton,  Ontario.') 

[The  handsome  and  prosperous  city  of  Hamilton,  the  fourth  city  in  population  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  is  situated  at  the  extreme  western  end  of  Lake  Ontario, 
40  miles  hy  rail  southwest  of  Toronto,  and  56  miles  west-northwest  of  Niagara 
Falls.  Hamilton  has  extensive  manufacturing  industries,  including  woolen  and 
cotton  goods,  sewing  machines,  glassware,  hoots  and  shoes,  etc.  Population  in 
1881,35,960;  in  1891,  48,980.] 

There  is  a  considerable  cousumption  in  this  consular  district  of  all 
the  products  named,  with  the  exception  of  glucose,  oleomargarine,  cot- 
ton-seed oil,  and  cottolene. 

Consumers  are  dependent  upon  importations  only  for  raw  cotton, 
manufactured  tobacco,  wines,  and  brandies. 

The  United  States  furnishes  the  tobacco  and  raw  cotton  and  Europe 
tbe  wines  and  brandies.    • 

Raw  cotton  and  leaf  tobacco  are  purchased  by  manufacturers  in 
Hamilton  and  vicinity,  and  are  manufa<;tured,  the  former  into  cotton 
goods  of  all  kinds,  for  domestic  purposes,  and  the  latter  into  cigars,  and 
also  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco. 

Owing  to  the  lower  freight  charges  due  to  the  comparative  nearness 
of  the  localities  in  the  United  States  whence  such  products  come  to  this 
section  of  country,  the  prices  paid  here  for  American  products  are  rela- 
tively lower  than  for  similar  products  from  other  countries. 

Such  goods  as  must  of  necessity  be  purchased  in  the  United  States 
are  generally  the  best  that  can  be  bought  there,  and  the  reason  for  the 
comparative  smallness  of  the  purchases  of  some  American  goods  men- 
tioned in  the  subjoined  tabular  statement  is  that  such  goods  are  all 
produced  in  this  country. 

I  have  no  recommendations  to  make  whereby  any  increase  could  prob- 
ably be  made  in  the  purchasing  in  my  consular  district  of  American 
agricultural  products,  for  the  reason,  as  already  stated,  that  similar 
agricultural  products  are  so  largely  grown  here.  The  people  are,  in  fact, 
exjwrters  of  nearly  every  article  named  in  your  circular. 

I  beg  to  add  that  the  moneys  and  measurements  of  Canada  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  United  States. 

I  deem  it  proper  in  this  connection  to  transmit  herewith  a  statement 
showing  the  value  of  and  the  duty  collected  on  articles  entered  tor  con- 
sumption from  the  United  States  at  the  port  of  Hamilton^  Ontario, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1894. 
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Statement  shotcing  the  value  and  the  duty  collected  on  the  undermentioned  articlee  entered 
for  consumption  from  the  United  States  at  the  port  of  Hamilton,  OntariOf  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1S94. 


Articles. 


Hones nmnber 

Horses,  free do.. 

Com bashels 

Com,  free  (for  enidlago) do. . 

Oats do.... 

Barley do... 

Flour barrels. 

Corn  meal do... 

Oatmeal pounds. 

Fruits,  green 

Fruits,  green,  free 

Fruits,  dried 

Fruits,  canned pounds . 

Knts. 


Ale  and  beer gallons . 

Cider do... 

Glucose pounds. 

Starch do... 

Cheese do... 

Meat,  fresh  or  salted do . . . 

Meat,  dried  and  smoked do... 

Hams  and  bacon do... 

•    Lard do.... 

Baw  cotton, ft-ee do... 

Tobacco,  manufactured do. . . 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  free do. . . 

Wines gallons . 

Brandy do... 


Quantity. 


6 

23 

50,908 

12, 182 

27 

118 

2 

880 

1,120 


220 


354 

24 

22,071 

20,738 

1,685 

6,770 

81,996 

85 

50 

545,902 

1,869 

1, 644, 068 

183 

2 


Value. 


$285 

20, 782 

18,956 

5,410 

17 

222 

10 

2,384 

25 

28,650 

4t,010 

10,661 

18 

6,496 

260 

13 

880 

1,757 

360 

692 

8,355 

5 

6 

41,430 

711 

215,605 

488 


Duty. 


$57.  GO 
'3,*8i8.*03 


2.70 

17.65 

1.50 

372.00 

5.50 

3,908.54 


3, 095. 76 

4.40 

4,002.35 

84.96 

2.37 

827.91 

407.78 

50.53 

169.07 

1.028.06 

2.55 

1.50 


751. 11 


231.57 
17.00 


KINaSTON. 

{Beport  of  Mr,  Marshall  S,  Twitchell,  oofisul  at  Kingston,  Ontario,) 

[The  city  of  Kingston  is  situated  on  the  north  shore  and  at  the  extreme  eastern  end 
of  Lake  Ontario.  It  possesses  a  large  sheltered  harhor  and  excellent  railroad 
facilities.  Its  mannfacturing  industries  include  locomotive  and  other  engines, 
machinery,  farm  implements,  boots  and  shoes,  wooden  ware,  etc.,  and  its  ship 
and  boat  building  yards  are  among  the  most  important  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Population  in  1881,  14,091;  in  1891,  19,264.] 

Animals. — Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  raised  in  this  district  and  are 
in  general  use  for  work  and  food  supply. 

Mules  are  not  used,  and  their  introduction  would  be  impracticable 
on  account  of  the  low  price  of  horses,  A  good  farm  horse  of  medium 
size,  age,  and  quality  sells  at  $50. 

Beef  sells  at  $4,  mutton  at  $5.50,  and  pork  at  $5  per  hundred  pounds. 

Cereals. — ^Wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  glucose,  and  starch  are  in  com- 
mon use.  Corn,  glucose,  and  starch  are  imported  from  the  United 
States;  the  other  cereals  are  products  of  Canada.  Wheat  is  worth  65 
cents,  corn  56  cents,  oats  31  cents,  and  barley  40  cents  per  bushel. 

Cheese  and  butter  are  products  of  Canada. 

Canned  meats,  ham,  bacon,  and  lard  are  produced  in  Canada,  but 
not  to  a  sufficient  extent  for  the  home  demand.  Importations  from  the 
United  States  supply  the  deficiency. 

The  retail  price  of  ham  and  bacon  is  13  cents  and  of  lard  12^  cents 
per  pound. 

The  importation  of  oleomargarine  is  prohibited. 
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Cotton  factories  and  knitting  mills  are  supplied  with  raw  cotton  from 
tlie  United  States. 

Compounds  and  preparations  from  cotton- seed  oil  are  in  general  use 
for  cooking  purposes;  the  oil  is  imported  and  the  compounds  are  pre- 
pared in  Canada. 

Cottonseed  meal  and  oil  cake  from  flaxseed  are  in  direct  competition 
for  feeding  purposes.  Oil  cake  is  generally  preferred  and  the  price  is 
the  same,  $22  per  ton.  Cottonseed  meal  must  be  furnished  cheaper 
than  oil  cake  to  take  its  place. 

Manufactured  tobacco  is  imported  from  the  United  States.  Unmanu- 
factured tobacco  for  local  cigar  factories  is  imported  from  Sumatra, 
Havana,  and  the  United  States. 

Fruits,  with  the  exception  of  apples  and  some  grapes  and  small 
fruits,  are  imported  from  the  United  States.  Canned  and  dried  fruits 
are  from  the  United  States. 

Nuts  are  from  France,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

Wines  are  from  Portugal  and  the  United  States.  Brandies  are  from 
France.    Beer  is  manufactured  in  Canada. 

Clover,  grass,  and  flax  seed  are  imported  generally  from  the  United 
States,  but  they  are  produced  quite  largely  in  Canada. 

Prices  are  controlled  by  the  Chicago  market. 


PORT  HOPE. 

{Repoi't  of  Mr,  Julian  E,  Oitting$,  commercial  agent  at  Port  ffope,  Ontario,) 

[Port  Hope  is  a  port  of  entry  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  63  miles  by  rail 
east  of  Toronto.    Population  in  1881,  5,581;  in  1891,  5,042.] 

This  district  is  almost  entirely  an  exporting  one,  only  a  few  of  the 
articles  mentioned  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  circular  beiug 
imported  and  those  only  in  small  quantities. 

Animals. — ^There  has  been  no  importation  of  live  stock,  except  for 
breeding  purposes,  into  this  district  for  years.  On  the  contrary,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  horses  and  sheep  are  shipped  to  the  United  States 
each  year,  and  cattle  and  sheep  are  shipped  to  England  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

Cereals. — ^Whcat  and  com  are  grown  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
the  demand  and  leave  a  surplus  for  export.  Flour  and  meal  are  manu- 
factured here  to  an  extent  sufficient  for  local  consumption.  Oats  and 
barley  are  exported  in  large  quantities  to  the  United  States.  Small 
quantities  of  starch  are  imported. 

Dairy  produce. — The  manufacture  of  cheese  is  a  native  industry,  and 
farm  butter  is  made  in  quantities  that  fully  supply  the  demand. 

Meats. — Fresh  meats,  ham,  bacon,  and  lard  are  produced  in  this  dis- 
trict. Canned  meats  are  imported  to  a  very  small  extent,  the  amount 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1894,  being  valued  at  only  $66. 
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Cotton. — No  importation. 

Tobacco, — No  unmanufactured  tobacco  imported.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  manufactured  tobacco  is  sold  here  under  the  same  name  as 
in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  corresponding 
brands  of  the  American  product. 

Fruits. — A  small  quantity  of  fresh  fruit  is  imported  in  the  early  sea- 
son, but  later  on  this  district  is  an  exporter,  large  consignments  of 
apples  being  shipped  out  each  year. 

Liquors, — ^The  liquors  used  in  this  district  are  nearly  all  manufac- 
tured in  the  immediate  vicinity,  Port  Hope  having  a  brewery  which 
manufactures  on  the  average  210,000  gallons  of  ale  yearly,  and  Bellviile 
a  large  distillery.  The  importations  are  all  from  England  and  include 
high-class  brandies,  etc. 

Seeds. — About  one  car  load  is  imported  from  the  United  States  yearly. 


aiTELPH. 

{Report  of  Mr,  Charles  N.  Daly,  oonsul  at  Chielph,  Ontario.) 

[Gaelph  is  a  county  seat  and  inland  port  of  entry,  49  miles  west  of  Toronto  by  rail. 
It  contains  flooring  mills,  woolen  millB,  and  sewing-machine  factories,  and  is 
the  seat  of  an  important  agricaltaral  college.  Population  in  1881, 9,890 ;  in  1891, 
10,539.] 

Animals. — Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  mules  are  never  imported,  and 
lean  not  suggest  any  way  jn  which  they  could  find  a  market  in  this  dis- 
trict, as  the  price  for  cattle  and  sheep  is  very  low.  As  for  horses,  there 
is  no  room  whatever  for  American  horses,  the  price  here  for  general 
purpose  horses  being  only  from  $35  to  $60  for  the  very  best. 

Cereals. — ^Wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  flour,  oatmeal,  and  corn  meal  are 
consumed  to  a  very  large  extent,  but  never  imported,  as  the  local  pro- 
duction is  more  than  the  consumption.  The  prices  per  bushel  are: 
Fall  wheat,  58  cents;  spring, 54 to 55 cents;  oats,  29  to 31  cents;  barley, 
34  to  48  cents;  flour,  "roller,"  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  hundredweight;  oat- 
meal, $1.75  per  90-pound  sack,  and  corn  meal  $1.75  per  hundredweight. 

Glucose  and  starch  are  never  imported,  but  are  extensively  consumed 
and  sell  at  2  cents  and  5  cents  per  pound,  respectively. 

Dairyproducts. — Large  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are  consumed, 
but  only  the  home  product  used,  butter  selling  at  present  at  from  15  to 
17  cents  per  pound  for  the  very  best  and  cheese  at  £i*om  11  to  12  cents 
per  pound. 

Animal  products. — Fresh  meats  are  very  extensively  consumed.  I 
am  sure  that  American  dressed  meats  could  not  compete,  as  large  quan- 
tities are  exported  from  this  district.  Fresh  beef  by  the  carcass  sells 
at  from  5^  to  6  cents  per  pound. 

Canned  meats,  such  as  pressed  beef  and  extract  of  beef,  are  imported 
from  the  United  States  only,  and  sell  at  the  same  price  as  die  Cana- 
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clian,  viz,  $1.30  per  dozen  1-pound  cans.  The  American  canned  meats 
are  not  superior  to  the  canned  meats  put  up  here,  as  the  Canadian 
stock  is  equal  to  the  American  in  every  respect. 

Oleomargarine  is  prohibited  from  being  imported  from  any  country 
whatever. 

Hams,  bacon,  and  lard  are  never  imported  into  this  district. 

(7o«on.—Kaw  cotton  is  consumed  to  some  extent,  and  is  wliolly  the 
production  of  the  United  States.  During  the  year  ending  December 
31, 1894,  there  were  entered  at  this  port  126,214  pounds,  valued  at 
$11,840. 

Cotton  seed  is  largely  imported,  and  comes  only  from  the  United 
States.  It  sells  at  from  $20  to  $25  per  2,000  pounds.  1  may  say  that 
this  district  is  wholly  dependent  for  this  article  upon  importations  from 
the  United  States. 

Oil  cake  is  consumed  to  a  large  extent,  but  it  is  mostly  of  Canadian 
manufacture,  and  sells  at  from  $20  to  $25  per  2,000  pounds. 

There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  cottolene,  but  it  is  exclusively 
of  Canadian  manufacture,  and  sells  at  9  cents  per  pound. 

Tobacco. — Unmanufactured  tobacco  is  not  used  to  any  great  extent  in 
this  district,  and  is  all  imported  from  the  United  States.  Manufactured 
tobacco  is  extensively  consumed.  Tlie  higher  class  of  cigars  are  manu- 
factured in  Canada,  of  Cuban  leaf,  but  all  the  cigarettes  and  the 
cheaper  cigars,  plug  cut,  pipe,  and  chewing  tobaccos  are  manufactured 
in  Canada  from  United  States  raw  tobacco.  The  importation  of  tbreign 
cigarettes  and  cigars  is  very  limited  and  is  wholly  from  or  through  the 
United  States. 

Fresh  fruits. — All  the  very  early  fruit  is  imported  from  the  United 
States.  The  bulk  of  the  later  fresh  fruit  is  produced  in  the  Niagara  dis- 
trict of  Ontario  and  shipped  in  large  quantities.  Melons,  oranges,  and 
lemons  are  imported  from  the  United  States  and  are  extensively  con- 
sumed.   Canned  fruit  is  not  imported,  only  home  fruit  beiug  consumed. 

Nuts. — Peanuts,  chestnuts,  and  walnuts  are  imported  from  the 
United  States.    Other  foreign  nuts  are  imported  through  that  country. 

Liquors, — Only  very  small  quantities  of  California  wine  and  of  St. 
liouis  and  Milwaukee  beer  are  imported  from  the  United  States.  The 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Louis  are  of  a  higher  class  than  the  local  beer,  and 
being  more  expensive  they  are  not  consumed  extensively.  Ale  and 
porter  are  now  being  shipped  from  this  city  to  the  United  States,  but 
not  in  very  large  quantities.  Wines  and  brandies  are  extensively 
imported  irom  Europe  and  are  of  a  better  quality  than  those  imported 
fix)m  the  United  States  and  sold  at  the  same  price.  The  former  are 
therefore  more  extensively  consumed. 

Seeds. — Clover  seed  is  imported  only  from  the  United  States,  and  is 
sold  at  the  same  price  as  the  Canadian,  viz,  $6  to  $7  per  bushel. 

Com  is  imported  from  the  United  States  for  seed  purposes  only,  and 
is  of  a  better  quality  than  the  Canadian.  It  sells  at  from  75  cents  to 
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$2.60  per  bushel,  while  the  Cauadian  sells  at  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  per 
bushel. 
Flaxseed  is  not  imported,  only  the  Canadian  product  being  consumed. 


PALMERSTON. 

(Report  of  Mr,  Loton  S.  Hunt,  commercial  agent  at  PaJmersiofif  Ontario.) 

[Paliuerston  la  an  iuland  town,  83  miles  west-northwest  of  Toronto.    Population  in 
1881,  1,828;  in  1891,  2,006.] 

ANIMALS. 

Tliere  are  no  importations  of  animals  into  this  consular  district  other 
than  for  breeding  purposes,  the  production  of  all  those  enumerated  in 
the  circular  of  December  24, 1894,  being  heavily  in  excess  of  the  con- 
sumption. The  surplus  production,  with  the  exception  of  lambs  and, 
to  a  limited  extent,  horses,  finds  its  way  to  the  English  market  Lambs 
are  sent  to  England  only  when  American  prices  are  unsatisfactory, 
owing  to  the  serious  loss  of  weight  during  transit  and  the  delay  in  trans- 
portation. Mules  are  neither  imported  nor  produced  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  Export  spring  cattle  for  May  delivery  in  England  average 
about  $60  per  head.  Butchers'  cattle  for  home  use  are  worth  from  $20 
to  $30  per  head. 

Horses,  heavy  draft,  average  the  year  through  about  $70,  and  first- 
class  carriage  horses  from  $100  to  $125.  The  only  objection  advanced 
as  to  American  horses  is  that  they  are  not  so  hardy  and  for  that  reason 
can  not  stand  the  same  amount  or  kind  of  work  as  the  Canadian. 

The  season's  average  price  of  lambs  is  about  $2.50  per  head^  and  of 
sheep  $4. 

OEBEALS. 

The  consumption  of  the  cereals  mentioned  is  about  the  average  for 
an  agricultural  section.  The  supply  is  obtained  from  local  sources  and 
is  largely  in  excess  of  the  demand.  That  the  home  product  can  be  sold 
much  cheaper  than  if  imported  from  other  countries  is  therefore  evident. 

Corn,  though  not  raised  here,  is  easily  obtained  from  the  southern 
counties  of  the  Province,  and  is  generally  sufficient  for  any  local 
demand  for  fodder  and  ensilage  purposes.  . 

Oats  have  been  a  successful  crop,  and  exports  to  England  are  usual. 
Some  exports  to  the  United  States  are  made,  but  they  are  not  frequent 

Wltrcat. — ^There  was  more  than  an  average  consumption  of  wheat 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  product  was  imported  to  a  considerable 
extent;  not  from  the  United  States,  however,  but  from  the  Canadian 
northwest     UsuaUy  the  local  production  is  quite  equal  to  the  demand. 

Barley. — The  surplus,  as  in  the  case  of  oats,  is  all  exported  to  the 
United  States  and  England,  principally  to  the  former. 
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Flour. — American  flour  is  not  used  at  all  here,  the  people  depending 
upon  the  Canadian  northwest  and  the  local  production  for  their  supply. 

"Al^  family  flour,  composed  of  about  10  parts  of  Manitoba  wheat 
(No.  1  hard)  and  90  parts  of  Ontario  wheat,  is  almost  universally  used 
by  families,  while  bakery  use  one-half  Manitoba  and  one  half  local 
wheat,  the  proportion  of  the  former  being  larger  than  for  family  use  in 
order  to  add  strength  and  firmness  to  the  mass.  It  may  be  safely  said 
that  during  the  past  five  years  practically  no  American  wheat  or  flour 
has  been  brought  into  this  district.  Occasional  small  importations  of 
the  cereal  are  reported,  but  only  for  seeding  purposes,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  importation  of  both  wheat  and  flour  from  countries 
other  than  the  United  States.  Millers  in  this  vicinity  claim  that  in 
handling  American  wheat  and  flour,  even  when  imported  "to  grind  in 
bond,'^  they  can  not  compete  with  American  millers  in  foreign  markets, 
because  of  the  difference  in  freight  rates  to  the  seaboard,  while  as 
regards  local  wheat  they  are  more  nearly  on  an  equal  footing  (though 
still  not  quite)  since  more  favorable  rates  are  obtained  over  American 
than  over  Canadian  railways.  The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
extension  of  the  American  flour  trade  in  this  country  is  the  fact  that 
the  product  can  not  be  placed  in  these  markets  on  as  favorable  terms 
as  Canadian  owing  to  the  tarifl'  (75  cents  per  barrel)  and  the  cost  of 
transportation,  and  this  condition  must  practically  prevail  so  long  as 
the  present  duty  is  maintained  by  the  Dominion  Government. 

Mealy  oat  and  com. — The  local  production  of  both  oat  and  com  meal 
is  fully  sufficient  to  meet  the  usual  demand. 

Olucose. — ^Is  not  used  in  this  district  and  the  starch  consumed  is 
made  in  this  country. 

The  Canadian  customs  office  at  Listowel,  in  this  district,  shows  no 
transactions  with  the  United  States  in  cereals  of  any  kind,  excepting, 
as  before  stated,  an  occasional  small  importation,  strictly  for  seeding 
purposes.  Jobbers'  prices  to  dealers  are  as  follows:  Fall  wheat,  67  to 
60  cents;  spring  wheat,  56  to  68  cents;  corn,  51  cents;  oats,  27  to  30 
cents;  barley,  40  to  45  cents;  flour,  90  cents  to  $1.60  per  hundred- 
weight; oatmeal,  $2.40  per  hundredweight;  starch,  4J  to  7  cents  per 
pound. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Cheese. — The  Listowel  cheese  market  being  one  of  the  largest  on  the 
American  continent,  there  is  no  possibility  whatever  of  disi)osing  of 
the  United  States  product  here.  The  local  surplus,  which  is  very 
large,  is  almost  entirely  placed  on  the  English  market. 

Butter. — ^The  production  of  butter  is  also  very  great  and  largely  in 
excess  of  the  consumption.  It  is  disposed  of  in  the  large  consuming 
sections  of  Canada  and  to  some  extent  in  England;  little,  if  any,  find- 
ing its  way  into  the  United  States. 

Dealers  pay  for  cheese  lOJ  cents  per  pound,  and  for  butter  13  cents 
per  pound. 
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MEATS. 

There  is  absolutely  no  movement  of  fresh  meats,  haras,  bacon,  lard, 
OT  oleomargarine  in  this  direction  from  the  United  States.  Ko  sale  of 
the  last-mentioned  article  is  permitted  nnder  the  law. 

Canned  meats. — The  consumption,  until  within  the  past  two  years, 
was  almost  entirely  of  American  manufacture,  but  since  that  time,  pre- 
sumably on  account  of  the  increased  activity  of  Canadian  packers,  the 
products  of  the  latter  have  been  displacing  the  American.  Dealers 
generally  admit  the  superiority  of  the  American  article,  as  do  many 
consumers,  and  the  fact  that  the  price  of  the  Canadian  is  a  shade  under 
that  of  the  American  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  account  for  the 
decreasing  consumption  of  the  latter.  A  good  canvass  of  the  district 
by  competent  men,  authorized  to  make  a  slight  reduction  in  prices, 
should  result  favorably  to  the  American  canners. 

Dealers  pay  $2,60  per  case  of  2-pound  tins  for  American  (duty  paid), 
and  $2.40  per  case  for  Canadian,  the  latter  being  listed  at  $2.50. 

The  following  are  among  the  list  prices: 

Corned  beef: 

2-pound  cans per  dozen..  $2.50 

1-ponnd  cans do 1.50 

14-ponnd  cans do 17.00 

Chipped  beef,  1-pouud  cans do 2.50 

The  consumption  of  canned  meats  is  ste<adi1y  increasing  in  this  sec- 
tion. Other  prices  include:  Bacon,  9 J  to  10  cents^  lard,  8^  to  9  cents, 
and  hams,  10  to  10^  cents  per  pound. 

COTTON. 

There  is  no  raw  cotton  to  speak  of  used  in  this  district.  Cotton 
warps  are  used  in  all  small  mills,  but  are  of  Canadian  manufacture,  and 
are  purchased  of  large  mill  owners  outside  the  district.  Probably  not 
more  than  100,000  yards  are  consumed  in  the  entire  district.  Cotton 
warp  costs  on  an  average  from  3^  to  4  cents,  depending  on  number  of 
yarn  and  ends  in  warp.  Mills  here  are  all  small  one-set  mills,  and  make 
for  local  trade  only.  The  warp  is  made  of  American  and  Peruvian  cot- 
ton.   The  products  are  all  disposed  of  locally. 

Cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  oil  are  not  consumed  to  any  extent 
Oil  cake  is  manufactured  near  this  district  (Baden,  Ontario)  in  large 
quantities.  The  local  demand  is  entirely  supplied  by  these  local  man- 
ufacturers, who,  in  fact,  produce  much  in  excess  of  the  local  require- 
ments, the  surplus  being  placed  on  the  English  market. 

Cottolene  is  being  used  instead  of  lard  to  a  considerable  extent  and 
seems  to  be  steadily  increasing  in  popularity.  It  is  not  imi)orted 
directly  from  the  United  States  into  this  district,  but  through  jobbers 
in  the  large  commercial  centers  of  the  Province. 
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TOBACCO. 

There  being  no  duty  on  the  raw  material,  tobacco  is  usually  imported 
directly  by  the  local  manufacturers,  who  buy  from  jobbers  in  the  large 
cities  of  the  United  States.  They  rarely  deal  with  other  countries 
than  the  United  States  for  any  kind  or  quality  of  stock.  American 
leaf  tobacco  is  supplied  here  from  12  to  25  cents  per  pound,  accord- 
ing to  grade  and  quality;  Havana,  for  fillers,  from  25  to  75  cents 
I)er  pound;  Sumatra,  for  wrappers,  from  40  to  75  cents  per  pound. 
There  is  no  complaint  of  American  tobacco.  It  is  freely  admitted 
that  it  is  as  good  as  any  tobacco  of  its  grade  in  the  world,  and  the 
packing  of  the  United  States  product  is  considered  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  trade  in  every  way.  Owing  to  free  raw  material  and  the 
Canadian  tarift'  on  manufactured  tobacco  there  is  little  chance  of  intro- 
ducing the  American  product  in  its  manufactured  state.  There  is  a 
government  tax  on  cigars  of  all  grades  of  $6  per  thousand. 

FRUITS. 

Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  demand  for  canned  fruits.  Dried 
peaches  and  apricots  are  considered  too  expensive,  so  native  dried  fruits 
are  used  in  their  stead.  Fruits  are  canned  and  dried  by  local  manu- 
facturers, and  can  be  sold  cheaper  than  if  imported  for  that  purpose. 

Nuts  are  imported  from  foreign  countries,  but  not  directly.  Canadian 
jobbers  supply  dealers  entirely,  so  that  nothing  like  a  reliable  estimate 
of  the  quantity  of  nuts  imported  from  the  United  States  for  local  con- 
sumption could  be  arrived  at,  nor  could  the  country  from  which  they 
were  originally  exported  be  ascertained.  The  same  may  to  a  large 
extent  be  said  of  fresh  fruits,  there  being  practically  no  record  in  the 
customs  oflQce  here  of  direct  importations.  The  following  are  the 
ordinary  retail  prices  of  the  articles  named: 


Almonds, Valencia, shelled  $0.25  'S>$0. 27 
Almonds,  Jordan,  shelled.       .40  '2)     .45 

Brazil  nuts .12 

Currants    (according    to 

quality,  etc.) 04®     .09 

Filberto,  Sicily 09  fcb    .10 

Figs or®     .17 

Peanuts,  green 09  ^     .09^ 

Prunes,  Bosnia,  cores Otf 'S)    .  08^ 

Prunes,  French OSJ®     .16 

Raisins 04^®    .07i 

Walnuts 11®    .16^ 

Canned  fruits : 
Apples — 

3-ponnd  cans 90  ®  1.00 

Gallon  cans 1.90  ®  2.15 

Blackberries,  2-ponnd 

cans 1.75  ®  2.00 

Blueberries,  2-poand 
cans 85  ®  1.00 


Canned  fruits — Continued. 
Peaches — 

2-pound  cans $1.75  ®$2. 00 

3-ponnd  cans 3.00  ®  3.25 

Pears,  Bartlett — 

2-pound  cans....     1.65  ®  1.75 

3-pound  cans 2. 65  ®  2.75 

Pineapples,    2-pound 

cans 2,25  ©  2.65 

Plums — 

Blue,    2-  pound 

cans 1.40  ®  1.60 

Gages,  2-pound 

cans 1.50  ®  1.64 

Raspberries,  2-pound 

cans 1.50  'S)  2.20 

Strawberrie8,2-pound 
cans 1.80  ®  2.00 
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LIQUORS. 

Of  wines,  only  Canadian  and  French  are  nsed,  the  consumption  of 
any  and  all  kinds  being  inconsiderable.  The  light  wines  consumed  are 
of  Canadian  manufacture  entirely,  the  grapes  being  grown  principally 
in  the  southern  counties  of  Ontario.  The  prices  to  the  trade  are  from 
G5  cents  to  $1.50  per  imperial  gallon,  depending  upon  quantity  taken 
and  quality  of  wine.  The  relative  merits  of  American  and  Canadian 
wines  are  not  discussed,  little  interest  being  shown  in  either.  Ameri- 
can wines  are  scarcely  known  here  at  all.  They  are  therefore  not  criti- 
cised, and  for  the  same  reason  no  recommendation  as  to  the  putting  up 
of  the  same  can  be  obtained.  The  brandies  sold  here  are  of  French 
manufacture,  or  put  up  as  such.  There  are  no  American  brandies 
exposed  for  sale,  and  apparently  none  in  demand.  French  brandy  is 
bought  here  by  consumers  at  from  $4  to  $6  per  imperial  gallon.  The 
higher,  finer  grades  are  not  used,  the  demand  being  principally  for  a 
medium  or  low-priced  article,  about  $4.75  to  $5  per  gallon. 

The  beer  and  cider  are  entirely  of  local  manufacture.  There  is  no 
demand  whatever  for  American  beer,  on  account  of  the  high  tariff.  The 
best  bottled  goods  supplied  to  the  trade  by  Canadian  brewers,  as  well 
as  the  barreled  goods,  are  usually  of  local  production,  the  latter  being 
about  20  cents  per  gallon  to  dealers. 

SEEDS. 

Eed  clover  seed  is  usually  obtained  here  in  suflQcient  quantity,  but 
this  year  farmers  must  depend  to  some  extent  upon  American  seed 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  local  clover  crop  last  year.  Alsike  clover 
is  quite  plentiful,  however.  Much  of  the  timothy  seed  comes  throu^^h 
the  Chicago  market. 

Flaxseed  sown  here  for  the  manufacture  of  dressed  flax  and  tow  is 
imported  entirely  from  Amsterdam,  Holland.  It  is  used  in  preference 
to  the  seed  of  any  other  country,  because  of  the  alleged  superiority  of 
the  fiber.  This  Dutch  seed  costs  36  shillings  per  sack  of  3J  bushels. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  200,000  bushels  of  United  States  seed  are 
imported  into  this  section  yearly  for  crushing  purposes,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered fully  equal  to  the  Dutch  seed  except  when  the  best  quality  of 
fiber  is  required.  Dressed  flax  and  tow  are  shipped  to  the  United 
States  in  large  quantities.  Oil  cake  is  disposed  of  in  Europe,  Ontariot 
Manitoba,  and  Nova  Scotia.  Seeds  are  of  about  the  same  quality, 
neither  being  preferred  over  the  other  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  cake. 
Prices,  $1.25  to  $1.50,  according  to  quantity. 
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STRATFORD 

(Report  of  Mr.  Luther  M,  Shaffer,  consul  at  Stratford,  Ontario,) 

[Stratford  is  a  ooanty  seat  and  inland  port  of  entry,  88  miles  by  rail  west  of  Toronto. 
It  has  railroad  workshops  and  mannfactores  machinery,  agricaltaral  imple- 
ments, woolens,  boots  and  shoes,  etc.    Population  in  1881,  8,239;  in  1891,  9,501.] 

The  following  shows  the  extent  to  which  consumers  in  this  consular 
district  depend  upon  importations,  with  the  principal  source  of  supply 
and  the  ruling  prices: 

Cereals, — ^The  consumption  of  wheat  and  corn  is  small.  No  importa- 
tions.   The  price  for  each  is  about  G5  cents  per  bushel. 

Canned  meats. — ^There  is  a  large  consumption  of  canned  meats,  a  por- 
tion of  which  is  imported  from  the  United  States.  The  American 
products  are  greatly  superior  to  the  Canadian,  but  the  price  is  the  same 
for  both — 15  cents  per  pound. 

Oil  cake. — ^There  is  a  very  large  consumption  of  oil  cake.  None 
imported.    Price,  $26  per  ton. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured, — Consumption  large.  All  imported  from 
the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies.  Price  ranges  from  20  cents 
to  $1  per  pound. 

Fresh  fruits. — Large  quantities  consumed  early  in  the  season.  The 
early  fruits  are  imported  from  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies. 

Clover  and  flax  seed. — Large  consumption;  only  a  small  portion  im- 
ported from  the  United  States.  The  price  of  clover  seed  ranges  from 
IG.50  to  $7  per  bushel,  and  that  of  flaxseed  from  $1.35  to  $1.50  per  ton. 


PORT  STANLBT  AND  ST.  THOMAS. 

(Report  of  Mr,  George  J.  Willie,  eoneul  at  Port  Stanley  and  St.  Thomae,  Ontario.) 

[St.  Thomas  is  best  known  to  Americans  as  the  principal  point  on  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Eailroad,  between  Suspension  Bridge  and  Detroit,  from  which  places  it  is 
about  equidistant.  It  has  oar  shops,  giving  employment  to  500  men,  and  also 
foundries,  tanneries,  sawmills,  and  gristmills.  Population  in  1881,  8,367;  in 
1891,  10,870.  Port  Stanley  is  a  port  of  entry  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
9  miles  south  of  St.  Thomas.  Its  manufacturing  industries  are  unimportant. 
Population  in  1891,  616.] 

All  the  information  I  can  possibly  obtain  is  this:  Dnring  the  six 
months  ending  December  31, 1894,  there  were  $75,844  worth  of  animals 
entered  here  for  consumption  and  $15,320  duty  collected  thereon.  I 
am  informed  by  the  castoms  collector  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  these 
were  United  States  animals,  as  there  are  none  shipped  from  Europe 
except  for  breeding  purposes,  which  are  admitted  free.  I  can  get  no 
information  as  to  cereals,  meats,  etc.  About  the  same  prices  prevail 
here  as  in  the  Statues  of  New  York  and  Michigan. 
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COLLINGWOOD. 

(Report  of  Mr,  Charles  Macdonell,  vice  and  deputy  commercial  agent  at  Collingwoodf 

Ontario,) 

[CoUiogwood  is  a  town  on  ILe  south  shore  of  Georgian  Bay,  95  miles  north-northwest 
of  Toronto.  It  has  factories,  shipyards,  and  grain  elevators,  and  does  a  consid- 
erable trade  with  other  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  grain  and  lumber.  Popu- 
lation in  1881,  4,445;  in  1891,  4,039.] 

The  conditions  prevailing  in  tbis  consular  district  as  regards  the 
supply,  production,  consumption,  sale,  and  prices  of  the  meats,  liquors, 
fruits,  and  seeds  enumerated  in  your  circular  are  so  similar  to  those 
which  prevail  in  the  United  States,  or  more  particularly  in  those  States 
Avhich  border  on  the  Province  of  Ontario  or  are  in  proximity  to  it,  that 
there  are  few  if  any  points  of  difterence  worthy  of  note — tobacco,  cotton, 
and  cotton-seed  products  being  the  only  articles  in  the  list  requiring 
any  mention. 

Imported  leaf  or  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  the  United  States  is 
used  by  the  few  local  factories  in  this  district.  It  is  not  imported 
directly,  but  is  obtained  from  wholesale  importers  in  the  large  Canadian 
cities  outside  of  this  district.  Only  limited  quantities  of  manufactured 
American  tobacco  are  imported,  owing  to  the  high  rates  of  duty. 

There  are  no  cotton  factories  in  this  consular  district,  cotton  seed 
is  not  used,  and  only  cottolene,  which  is  steadily  working  itself  into 
public  favor,  can  be  mentioned  as  an  article  capable  of  further  devel- 
opment. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  not  see  how,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  an 
agricultural  country,  producing,  outside  of  tobacco  and  cotton,  more 
than  enough  to  supply  home  consumption  at  prices  lower  than  in  the 
United  States,  and  with  a  high  protective  duty  against  the  same  prod- 
ucts from  otlier  countries,  the  market  for  American  agricultural  products 
can  be  increased  to  any  extent  so  far  as  this  consular  jurisdiction 
extends. 


AMHERSTBURG. 

(Report  of  Mr.  James  U,  M,  Floreij^  vice  and  deputy  consul  at  Amhersthurg,  Ontario.) 

[Amherstburg  is  a  port  of  entry  on  the  Detroit  River,  4  miles  south  of  Detroit  City 
and  5  miles  above  Lake  Erie.  It  has  saw  and  grist  mills,  iron  foundries,  and 
other  industries.    Population  in  1881,  2,672;  in  1891,  2,279.] 

There  is  a  considerable  consumption  in  this  consular  district  of  the 
products  named  in  your  circular. 

Consumers  depend  on  foreign  countries  for  oranges,  lemons,  bananas, 
and  nuts.  There  is  also  some  Minnesota  flour  imported  here  for  bakers' 
use.    So  far,  in  fact,  as  agricultural  products  are  imported  at  all,  the 
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United  States  furnishes  the  major  portion  of  the  supply,  and  the  prices 
paid  therefor  are  about  the  same  as  for  similar  products  from  other 
countries,    I  know  of  no  criticisms  of  American  products. 


SAULT  STE.  MARIE. 

(Heporiof  Mr.  Charles  McCallj  oommercial  agent  at  Sault  Ste,  Marie,  Ontario,) 

[Snnit  St6.  Marie  is  a  port  of  entry  on  St.  Marys  Strait,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior. 
Its  fisheries  and  fur  trade  are  of  considerable  importance,  but  it  is  best  known 
in  connectioij  with  tlie  two  ship  canals  and  gigantic  systems  of  locks  by  which 
the  difference  in  the  levels  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior  has  been  overcome. 
Population  2,414.] 

Of  the  following  products  named  in  your  list  of  December  24, 1894, 
viz,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  oatmeal,  cheese,  butter, 
hams,  bacon,  and  lard,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  this  market  is 
produced  in  the  immediate  vicinity  or  is  brought  from  the  older  por- 
tions of  Ontario. 

Horses  and  cattle  only  are  used  in  this  district  for  training.  There 
are  no  mules  and  no  demand  exists  for  any.    Horses  are  very  cheap. 

Corn  meal,  of  which  very  little  is  used,  comes  from  Chicago.  Flour 
is  brought  from  the  British  northwest.  A  few  shipments  have  been 
made  from  Minneapolis. 

There  is  neither  glucose  nor  oleomargarine  on  the  market.  Starch 
comes  from  Ontario. 

Canned  meats  all  come  from  Chicago.  Fresh  meats  are  supplied  by 
the  fanners  of  this  neighborhood.  Formerly  beef  was  imported  from 
Chicago,  but  I  believe  none  has  been  imported  for  a  year  or  more  past. 

Cottolene  is  the  only  product  of  cotton  seed  on  the  market,  and  is 
brought  from  Chicago. 

The  only  tobacco  on  the  market  is  manufactured,  and  it  is  principally 
of  American  brands. 

The  various  fresh  fruits  grown  in  northern  latitudes  are  brought  here 
from  Ontario.  The  early  fruits  and  vegetables  and  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  tropical  fruits  consumed  here  come  from  the  Minneapolis  market. 
The  dried  and  canned  fruits  are  from  Ontario. 

The  liquors  are  all  from  Ontario. 

The  clover  seed  used  is  domestic,  as  is  also  the  ilaxseed. 

Generally  the  prices  of  farm  products  range  slightly  higher  than  in 
older  portions  of  Ontario,  or  in  Michigan  or  Wisconsin. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

About  the  only  chance  I  see  at  this  time  for  an  increased  American 
trade  with  this  district  is  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  machinery 
required  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  in  the  production  of  pulp 
and  other  forest  products.    There  are  many  millions  of  acres  of  land 
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covered  with  timber  suitable  for  wood  pulp,  and  easily  accessible  by- 
water,  in  this  district. 

Let  reciprocity  of  farm  products  take  the  place  of  the  present  trade 
laws  between  Canada  and  tiie  United  States,  and  I  believe  the  American 
Western  farmer  would  gain  the  sale  of  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
beef,  corn,  or  other  produce  for  every  dollar's  worth  he  would  lose  the 
sale  ot 


QX7EBEC. 

(Report  of  Mr.  Philip  B,  Spence,  consul  at  the  city  of  Quebec.) 

[Tlie  city  of  Quebec,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  the  same  namei  is  almost  too 
well  known  to  Americans  to  need  any  description.  It  is  sitnated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  St.  Charles, 
aud  300  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  has  finely-constmcted  doclis, 
and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  an  extensive  dry-dock.  Except  dur- 
ing the  winter  monthS;  when  navigation  is  impeded  by  ice,  it  has  regular  steam- 
ship communication  with  Europe  and  the  United  States,  the  former  by  finely 
equipped  vessels  which  practically  control  the  pa<»seuger  business  between 
Canada  and  the  mother  country.  The  shipbuilding  trade  of  Quebec  has  faUen 
ofl'  considerably,  but  lumber,  which  is  brought  down  the  river  in  immense  rafts, 
is  still  the  chief  article  'of  export.  The  manufactures  of  the  city  include 
machinery,  cutlery,  paper,  worsted,  leather  and  India  rubber  goods,  tobacco, 
etc.    Population  in  1881,  62,446;  in  1891,  63,090.] 

There  is  a  large  consumption  in  this  district  of  most  of  the  products 
named.  Consumers  do  not  depend  largely  on  importations  for  their 
supplies,  but  a  portion  of  the  products  mentioned  are  imported  from 
the  United  States,  England,  France,  and  Spain.  The  products  named, 
with  the  exception  of  liquors,  are  usually  bought  for  cash  and  sold  by 
the  wholesale  merchant  on  short  credits  and  at  prices  about  the  same 
as  those  prevailing  in  the  States  bordering  on  Canada.  The  prices 
paid  for  American  products  are  not  relatively  higher  or  lower  than 
those  paid  for  similar  products  from  other  countries.  There  are  no 
criticisms  of  American  products.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  Cana- 
dian tariff  was  not  so  high  a  considerable  trade  could  be  established 
with  this  district  from  the  States  in  flour,  cured  meats,  and  other  prod- 
ucts, but  with  the  existing  high  tariff  it  is  impossible  to  compete  with 
the  Canadian  producer. 

ANIMALS. 

A  surplus  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  (no  mules  are  used)  is  raised 
in  this  district. 

GEBEALS. 

Small  grain  is  grown  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  to  a  considerable 
extent.  There  are  no  mills  in  this  district,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
small  ones  in  the  country.  Flour,  com,  and  meal  are  brought  from 
Ontario  and  other  parts  of  Canada.  American  wheat  flour  would  no 
doubt  be  in  great  demand,  as  it  is  very  popular  here,  were  it  not  for  the 
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high  tariff  of  75  cents  per  barrel  and  the  freight  rates,  which  are  higher 
than  those  imposed  from  Ontario.  The  number  of  barrels  ]mi>orted 
from  the  United  States  in  1892  was  1,987;  in  1893, 1,768,  and  in  1894, 
4,376,  valaed  at  $13,243.  This  shows  a  large  increase  for  1894.  Amer- 
ican corn  flour  received  at  this  port  during  1894  was  818  barrels;  value, 
$1,328. 

Glucose  is  not  used.  Starch  is  manufactured  in  Ontario,  but  not  in 
Quebec.  The  consumption  is  large  for  laundry  purposes,  but  only- 
moderate  for  food  purposes.  A  small  amount  is  imported  from  Eng- 
land, but  none  from  the  United  States. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Cheese  and  butter  are  extensively  manufactured  in  this  district  and 
largely  exported.  This  industry  is  growing  very  rapidly,  not  only  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  but  in  other  parts  of  Canada,  and  is  encour- 
aged by  the  Government. 

MEATS. 

Fresh  meats  of  good  quality  are  supplied  by  local  butchers  at  prices 
somewhat  lower  than  are  asked  for  the  same  quality  of  meats  in  the 
United  States.  Canned  meats  are  imported  from  Chicago,  and  the 
consumption  is  moderate.  Hams,  bacon,  and  lard  are  Canadian  cured, 
the  tariff  duties  being  high.    Oleomargarine  is  unknown  in  this  market. 

COTTON. 

There  are  two  cotton  mills  in  this  district.  From  July  1, 1894,  to 
February  25, 1895, 3,675,381  pounds  of  raw  cotton,  valued  at  the  custom- 
house at  $222,456,  were  received  here  from  the  United  States.  Cotton 
seed,  no  importations;  cotton-seed  oil,  not  used.  Cottolene  manufac- 
tured in  Montreal  and  sales  limited  in  this  market. 

TOBACCO. 

From  July  1,  1894,  to  February  25,  1895,  285,971  pounds  of  leaf 
tobacco,  valued  at  116,066,  and  637  i)ounds  of  manufactured  tobacco, 
valued  at  $203,  were  received  at  the  custom-house  direct  from  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  tariff  on  unmanufactured  tobacco,  but  a 
tax  of  25  cents  per  pound  is  collected  after  it  is  manufactured  by  the 
factories  here.  The  tariff  on  manufactured  tobacco  is  high,  and  I  am 
informed  that  smuggling  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  from  the  border 
States.  Tobacco  is  grown  here  quite  extensively,  but  it  is  prohibited 
from  being  manufactured  in  the  same  factory  with  the  imported. 
Canadian  leaf  and  the  manufactures  thereof  are  used  almost  entirely 
by  country  people. 

FRUITS. 

Plums,  strawberries,  blueberries,  and  raspberries  are  grown  in  great 
abundance  in  this  district,  and  45,000  cases  of  blueberries  were  shipped 
last  season  to  the  United  States.    Apples  are  shipped  here  from  upper 
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Canada.  Peacbes  are  imported  from  the  United  States  to  a  limited 
extent,  and  sell  at  very  high  prices.  Nuts,  oranges,  grapes,  etc.,  are 
imported  from  the  United  States,  France,  Spain,  and  other  couutries, 
and  are  consumed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  the 
prices  being  high. 

LIQUORS. 

Brandies,  wines,  and  whiskies  are  imi)orted  from  abroad.  Scotch 
whisky  is  extensively  used,  and  prices  are  lower  than  for  the  same  class 
of  goods  in  the  United  States,  and  native  wine  made  from  currants  is 
growing  in  popularity.  A  limited  amount  of  beer  is  imported  from 
Milwauke^e,  Wis.,  and  the  sales  could  be  largely  increased  if  the  tariff 
duties  were  lowered. 

I  am  informed  that  the  consumption  of  liquors  is  increasing,  the  sales 
being  larger  each  year. 

SEED. 

Clover  and  other  grasses  and  also  flax  are  produced  here  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  the  demand.  It  is  remarkable  that  grasses  of 
almost  all  kinds  grow  here  to  perfection  during  the  short,  hot  s-nmers 
of  this  high  latitude. 


ST.  HYACINTHB. 

(Report  of  Mr.  Charles  LahergCj  commercial  agent  at  St.  Hyacinihef  Quebec.) 

[St.  Hyacinthe  is  a  small  city  35i^  miles  east-northeajit  of  Montreal,  in  that  portion  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec  which  lies  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  It  has  grist 
and  saw  mills,  and  manufactories  of  woolens,  lace,  organs,  wooden  wares,  boots 
and  shoes,  etc.    Population  in  1881,  5,321;  in  1891,  7,016.] 

The  only  product  of  the  United  States  directly  imported  into  this 
consular  district  is  raw  cotton,  of  which  there  has  been  about  $45,000 
worth  imported  during  the  past  eighteen  months.  The  prospects  are 
that  the  consumption  of  this  product  will  somewhat  increase  in  the 
I'uture.  All  raw  cotton  consumed  here  is  imported  from  the  United 
States,  and  is  only  used  for  mixing  with  wool. 

As  to  the  other  products  mentioned  in  your  circular,  any  quantity 
thereof  brought  in  is  from  Montreal,  which  is  only  35  miles  distant. 


COATICOOK. 

{Rejyort  of  Mr.  Joel  Linslej/,  consul  at  CoaiicooJc,  Quehec.) 

[ Coat i rook  is  a  port  of  entry  on  Coatioook  River,  122  miles  southeast  of  Montreal. 
It  has  saw  and  grist  mills,  and  manufactories  of  mowing  machines,  washing 
macliines,  churns,  furniture,  boots  and  shoes,  etc.  Population  in  1881,  2,682; 
in  1891.  3,086.] 

Agriculture  is  the  most  important  industry  of  this  consular  district. 
The  soil  is  generally  excellent,  affording  fine  meadow  lands  and  superior 
l^asturage.  Such  agricultural  products  as  will  mature  during  the  season 
yield  abundantly  and  arc  of  fine  <iualiLy. 
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The  townships  of  Compton,  Barnston,  Stanstead,  Hatley,  and  Barford 
iu  this  district  have  a  high  reputation  iu  this  Province  for  the  fine  char- 
acter of  the  farming  country  embraced  therein.  The  farmers  are  gen- 
erally industrious  and  prosperous,  and  conduct  their  farms  with  economy 
and  skill. 

The  territory  covering  this  consular  district  is  contiguous  to  the 
States  of  Kew  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  there  is  naturally  a  large 
business  as  well  as  social  intercourse  between  the  people  of  this  section 
and  the  people  of  the  Kew  England  States.  The  customs,  tastes,  man- 
ner of  living,  and  agricultural  methods  of  tlie  farmer  in  this  part  of  the 
Province  are  in  a  large  measure  identical  with  those  of  theKew  England 
farmer. 

Briefly  stated,  there  is  consumed  in  this  consular  district  a  very 
small  quantity  of  American  agricultural  products,  the  staple  products, 
constituting  the  actual  necessities  of  hving,  being  very  largely  of 
domestic  growth.  Animals,  dairy  products,  and  meats  are  produced 
largely  in  excess  of  consumption,  and  the  supply  of  cereals,  fruits 
(except  tropical  fruits),  and  tobacco  is  almost  entirely  of  the  domestic 
product. 

No  American  liquors  worth  mentioning  are  used.  Such  limited  quan- 
tities of  cotton  and  its  products  as  are  consumed  here  are  wholly  of 
American  origin.  American  grass  seeds  are  generally  used,  with  the 
exception  of  clover,  which  is  obtained  from  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

ANIMALS. 

Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  raised  here  largely  in  excess  of  con- 
sumption. A  considerable  number  of  cattle  are  fattened  for  export  and 
the  remaining  surplus  of  production  is  supplied  to  the  Montreal  and 
other  domestic  trade.  Sheep  are  raised  here  very  successfully  and  are 
principally  of  the  coarse  wool  varieties.  The  surplus  product  is  sold 
for  slaughter,  principally  to  the  Boston  and  Montreal  markets. 

Ordinary  work  and  roadster  horses  are  very  plentiful  here  now,  as 
the  foreign  demand  for  horses  of  these  classes  is  very  light.  Good 
roadster  and  heavy  draft  horses,  perfectly  sound,  free  from  vicious 
habits,  and  well  trained  to  harness  are  hard  to  find,  as  they  are  con- 
stantly being  picked  up  by  buyers  for  the  American  market.  Mules  are 
seldom  used  or  raised  here. 

The  following  are  the  prevailing  prices  for  animals: 

Nob.  1  and  2  steers,  live  weight per  pound..  $0.03| 

Cows  and  heifers,  live  weight do....  .03 

Balls  and  stags,  live  weight do....  .02| 

Culls,  live  weight do....  .02 

Veal,  live  weight do .03 

Milch  cows each..  87.50 

Heifers do....  22.00 

Ordinary  work  horses  and  roadstcra do $50.00'®  75.00 

Work  horses  and  roadsters  (sound) do 75. 00^2)100. 00 

Heavy  draft  horses  and  good  roadsters  (sound) do 100. 00'®  125. 00 

Sheep do 3.00 

Laml>s (dressing  60  to  70 pounds)) do....  2.00 
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CEREALS. 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour,  corn  and  com  meal,  and  oats  are  prodncod 
here,  but  not  in  nearly  snfficieut  quantity  to  supply  the  demand  for  con- 
sumption, the  deficiency  being  supplied  principally  from  the  Provinces 
of  Ontario  and  Manitoba.  Barley  and  buckwheat  are  also  produced 
to  a  limited  extent.  In  some  seasons  considerable  corn  is  imported 
from  the  United  States,  but  this  last  year  very  little  has  been  received. 

The  following  are  the  prices  to  jobbers,  laid  down  in  car  lots : 

Winter  wheat per  bushe]..  $0.73 

Spring  Manitoba,  No.  1,  hard do 93 

Oats do 45 

Com do 65 

Straight  roUer  wheat  flour per  barrel. .    3. 15 

Manitoba  hard  spring  wheat  flour do 4.15 

Com  meal per  100 pounds..    1.10 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Dairy  farming  is  extensively  carried  on  here,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
dairy  products  in  excess  of  consumption  is  produced.  The  business  is 
rapidly  increasing,  as  it  is  said  to  be  the  safest  and  most  profitable 
branch  of  farming  carried  on  in  this  section.  The  butter  is  principally 
dairy  and  is  supplied  for  domestic  consumption.  The  cheese  is  said  to 
be  very  fine  and  is  sold  principally  for  export  to  Europe.  Prices  are  as 
follows: 

Cente. 

Factory  cheese per  pound..     9^10^ 

Dairy  batter do 15^18 

MEATS. 

As  the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  i)oultry  is  extensively  carried  on 
in  this  section,  the  supply  of  fresh  meats  and  poultry  is  obtained  here. 
Only  domestic  bacon  and  hams  are  consumed  here.  Canned  meats  are 
not  used  to  any  extent,  nor  is  oleomargarine. 

Prices  of  meats  are  as  follows: 

Fresh  dressed  meats :  Cents. 

No.  1  steer per  pound..  6 

No.  2  steer do 5\ 

Cows  and  heifers do 5 

BuUs i do....  5 

Veal .- do 5^ 

Pork do 6 

Mutton do 6 

Lamb do....  6 

Poultry : 

Chickens do 10 

Ducks  and  geeae do 8 

Turkeys do 14 

Hams do 9^101 

Bacon do 9<dl0^ 

Lard  in  pails do 9<910 
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The  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  this  district  is  confined  to  two 
factories,  both  being  located  at  this  place,  viz,  the  Dominion  Cotton 
Company,  Limited,  and  the  Penman  Manufacturing  Company.  The 
supply  is  obtained  from  the  United  States,  whence  it  is  imported  direct, 
free  of  duty.  The  annual  consumption  from  and  including  1890  is  as 
follows: 


Year. 

Pounds. 

1890 

415,221 
S34,]20 
944,400 
482, 120 
579. 142 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

The  price  of  raw  cotton  laid  down  here  in  car  lots  is  now  from  6J  to 
7  cents  per  pound. 

Cottolene  is  used  here  and  is  of  domestic  make.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate  the  consumption.  It  is  sold  to  the  trade  for  about  9  cents 
per  x)Ound.  None  of  the  other  products  of  cotton,  such  as  cotton  seed, 
cotton-seed  oil,  and  oil  cakes,  are  used  here  to  any  extent. 

TOBACCO. 

Tobacco  is  widely  used  here,  and  is  principally  of  domestic  produc- 
tion. No  tobacco,  however,  is  manufactured  in  this  district,  the 
supply  of  the  manufactured  article  being  obtained  from  Montreal.  I 
am  informed  that  15  cents  per  pound  would  represent  a  fair  average 
price  for  the  quality  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  used  here,  although 
the  price  ranges  from  8  to  40  cents  per  pound.  A  fair  average  price 
for  manufactured  tobacco  would  be  from  45  to  47  cents  per  pound. 

FBUITS. 

The  consumption  of  fruits  is  largely  confined  to  fresh  fruits.  Some 
varieties  of  early  apples  are  produced  here  of  very  good  quality.  The 
principal  supply  of  fruits  (with  the  exception  of  tropical  fruits)  is 
obtained  from  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The  supply  of  tropical  fruits 
is  obtained  from  Portland,  Me.,  Boston,  and  Montreal. 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  such  fruits  as  are  on  the  market  at 
the  present  time: 

714,  county  Valencia  oranges per  box..  $6.00 

420,  count,  Valencia  oranges do....  4.50 

Califomia navel  oranges do....  4.25 

Jamaica  oranges per  barrel..  6.50 

Lemons per  box..  $3.00  <®3.75 

Bananas per  bunch..  1.50  ^92. 00 

Pineapples apiece..  .15  <d  .20 

Domestic  apples per  barrel..  4.00  <95.00 

Caliibrnia  raisins  (Muscatels) per  pound..  .05}'®  .07 
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Valencia  raisins per  pound..  $0.03^®  $0.09 

California  prunes do 08  ^    .09 

French  prunes do .04 

German  prunes do .05 

California  eyaporated  apricots do. . . .  .  12^'®  .  15 

California  evaporated  peaches do .12^*®  .14 

Kvapurated  apples  (domestic) do .07  'S)  .08 

Dried  apples  (domestic) do....  .06  ®  .0(H 

SEEDS. 

The  following  is  the  price  list  of  seeds : 

Timothy,  per  bushel  of  45  pounds $3.04 

Alsike  clover,  per  bushel  of  100  pounds 9. 00 

Red  clover  (medium),  100  pounds 10. 50 

Rawdon  clover,  100  pounds 11.50 

White  oats,  per  bushel  of  32  pounds 45 

Barley,  per  bushel  of  48  pounds 80 

Spring  wheat,  per  bushel  of  60  pounds 80 

LIQUORS. 

There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  liquor  in  this  district.  Prac- 
tically no  American  liquors  are  used.  The  wines  and  brandies  are 
obtained  from  Montreal  importers.  The  beer  is  mainly  of  domestic 
production.  The  principal  whisky  used  is  domestic  rye,  although  a 
fair  quantity  of  Scotch  and  Irish  whiskies  are  consumed.  Very  little 
cider  is  produced  or  consumed.  'Sio  wholesale  house  can  be  found  in 
this  section^  and  prices  are  consequently  omitted. 


FRELIGHSBURG. 

{Report  of  Mr,  WiUiam  A,  Reynolds ^  consular  agent  at  Freligh%burg,  Quebec,') 

[Frelighsburg  is  a  county  seat  and  port  of  entry  on  Pike  River,  near  the  Vermont  line. 
It  has  a  tannery  and  several  small  factories.    Population,  small.] 

There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  the  products  named  in  your 
circular  in  this  consular  district. 

Consumers  depend  entirely  on  importations  for  their  supply  of  the 
following  products:  Corn,  ilour,  corn  meal,  canned  meats,  cotton  seed, 
dried  fruits  (except  apples),  and  flaxseed. 

With  the  exception  of  wheat  flour,  which  is  brought  here  from  Mani- 
toba almost  exclusively,  all  the  foregoing  products  are  imported  from 
the  United  States. 

The  following  prices  are  given: 

Com per  ton..  $24.  OO® $30. 00 

Wheat  flour per  barrel . .      3. 50®    4. 50 

Corn  meal per  ton..    24.00®  30.00 

Canned  meats per  pound. .        .  15®      .  30 

Cotton-seed  meal per  ton..    24.00®  30.00 

Dried  fruits l...perponnd..        .05®      .30 

Flaxseed do 03®      .07 
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As  already  stated,  the  varions  products  inquired  about  are,  with  the 
exception  of  wheat  flour,  imported  exclusively  from  the  United  States; 
therefore  there  are  no  similar  importations  from  other  countries  to 
compare  prices  with. 

With  the  exception  of  the  articles  which  I  have  mentioned  as  being 
imported,  all  the  products  enumerated  in  your  circular  and  used  in  this 
district  can  be  produced  here  cheaper  than  they  can  be  purchased  in 
the  United  States  and  the  Canadian  customs  duty  paid. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

There  are  no  adverse  criticisms  on  American  products. 

I  have  endeavored  to  cover  tlie  ])oints  briefly,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
as  plainly  as  possible  in  suggesting  what  might  and  would  encourage 
the  people  in  this  consular  district  to  depend  more  largely  on  supplying 
their  wants  from  the  United  States. 

I  have  only  one  suggestion  that  will  have  the  desired  effect,  that  is, 
the  cost  of  the  products.  The  people  care  not  whether  their  corn, 
wheat  flour,  etc.,  are  raised  in  the  United  States,  at  home,  or  abroad; 
it  is  simx)ly  a  question  of  cost. 


GASP£    BASIN. 

(Heport  of  Mr.  Almar  F.  Dickson,  consul  at  GaspS  B<i9in,  Queheo.) 

[Ga8p6  Bnsin  is  a  port  of  entry  on  Gasp^  Bay,  near  the  eutrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  It  ha«  extensive  fisheries,  and  petroleum  has  heen  obtained  in  its 
Yicinity.    Population,  small.] 

There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  flour,  pork,  ham,  lard,  and 
tobacco. 

Consumers  depend  mainly  on  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  their  suj)- 
plies. 

Prices  are  as  follows: 

Flour per  barrel..  $3.75«!H.OO 

Flour  (extra  patents) do....    4.00'a)  4.50 

Tobacco : 

Manufactured  plug per  pound . .      .50*2)    .75 

Canadian  leaf do 15®    .25 

Pork per  barrel..  IT.OO^a 20.00 

The  prices  of  such  products  as  canned  beef,  iiams,  pork,  and  lard  from 
the  United  States  are  rather  higher  than  those  of  the  products  of  other 
countries,  but  as  a  rule  the  goods  are  of  a  somewhat  higher  grad<^. 

There  are  no  criticisms  of  any  kind  in  this  district  on  American 
products;  the  only  drawback  is  the  high  tariff". 

Animals, — ^There  is  no  iinimrtation  of  cattle,  horses,  or  sheep,  the  local 
supply  being  ample.    Mules  are  not  used  here. 
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Cereals. — Wheat  and  com  are  not  raised  or  used  here.  The  district 
supplies  all  the  oats  and  barley.  Five  thousand  barrels  of  flour  were 
imported  from  the  Uiiited  States  into  this  district  during  the  year  1894« 

Glucose  is  not  used  here. 

The  local  supply  of  starch  is  received  from  Montreal  and  Quebec 

Dairy  prodticts. — Cheese  is  received  from  Montreal  and  Quebec. 
Butter  is  made  in  the  district. 

Meats, — Fresh  meats  are  of  district  supply.  Canned  meats,  hams, 
bacon,  and  lard  are  received  from  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Oleomarga- 
rine is  not  used  here. 

Cotton. — ^Eaw  cotton,  cotton  seed,  and  cotton-seed  oil  are  not  raised 
or  used  here.  Oil  cake  is  not  used  here.  Of  cottolene  or  other  com- 
pound cooking  fats  made  from  cotton  seed,  a  well  known  American 
compound  is  used  here  in  small  quantities,  but  is  manufactured  in 
Canada. 

Fruits. — ^Fresh  fruits,  dried  fruits,  canned  fruits,  and  nuts  are  received 
from  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

Liquors. — Wines,  brandies,  beer,  and  cider  are  received  from  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec. 

Seeds. — Clover  and  other  grass  seeds  are  received  from  Montreal  and 
Quebec.  A  small  amount  of  flaxseed  is  imported  from  the  United 
States. 

There  are  some  American  hams,  bacon,  and  canned  beef  used  in  this 
consular  district,  but  I  am  unable  to  give  the  amount,  as  the  merchauts 
here  purchase  these  goods  through  jobbing  houses  at  Montreal  and 
Quebec 


PICTOU. 

{Repwri  of  Mr,  Mark  P.  Pendletanf  consul  at  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia.) 

[Pictou  is  a  seaport  town  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Province.  It  has  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  does  a  large  export  trade,  chiefly 
in  coal,  of  which  there  are  extensive  mines,  together  with  quarries  of  building 
stone,  in  the  vicinity.  Pictou  has  saw,  grist,  and  carding  mills,  tobacco  fac- 
tories, tanneries,  and  an  iron  foundry.    Population  in  1881,  3,403;  in  1891,  2,99&] 

The  circular  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  addressed  to  United 
States  consuls  has  been  forwarded  from  the  consulate  at  Pictou  to  me 
here  in  Maine,  where  I  am  on  a  sixty  days'  leave  of  absence.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  answer  the  questions 
asked  therein  in  such  detail  as  I  could  wish,  but  from  former  investiga- 
tions made  by  me  for  reports  on  trade  I  eau  summarize  the  attitude  and 
condition  of  my  consular  district  (comprising  northern  Nova  Scotia 
and  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  containing  nearly  all  the  coal  fields  in  the 
Province)  in  its  relation  to  the  articles  named.  With  the  exception  of 
the  articles  under  the  head  of  cotton,  there  is  a  considerable  coiisump- 
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tion  of  most  of  the  products  named  in  the  circnlar,  the  district  being 
uot  remarkably  different  in  this  respect  from  a  like  area  and  population 
in  New  England.  Not  being  to  any  very  successful  extent  an  agricul- 
.  tural  country,  it  depends  largely  on  outside  production,  but  nearly  all 
the  imported  products  are  of  Canadian  origin,  except  tobacco,  fruits, 
liquors,  and  canned  goods,  all  of  which,  except  the  liquors,  come  mostly 
from  the  United  States. 

This  last  is  not  so  true  of  manufactured  tobacco,  however,  the 
Dominion  tariff  undoubtedly  keeping  out  a  big  American  trade  in  this 
article.  American  ''cut''  smoking  tobacco  is  seen  for  sale  by  the  side 
of  the  Canadian  article,  and  not  much  different  in  price,  but  the  Ameri- 
can ''plug,"  either  for  smoking  or  chewing,  I  have  never  seen.  A  far 
greater  volume  of  trade  with  the  United  States  could,  I  think,  be  built 
up  in  all  kinds  of  manufactured  tobacco,  if  American  manufacturers 
and  dealers  made  a  considerable  effort  in  that  direction,  which  they 
have  not  done  as  far  as  this  district  is  concerned.  I  have  before  vainly 
called  attention  to  the  needed  experiment,  on  the  part  of  our  whole- 
salers and  manufacturers,  of  sending  some  of  their  traveling  men  into 
northern  Nova  Scotia;  but  the  American  commercial  traveler  seems  to 
be  conspicuous  by  his  absence  there  and,  in  fact,  in  Canada  generally. 
The  American  exporter  appears  to  think  that  foreign  trade  should  hunt 
him  up,  and  not  that  he  should  ''drum  up"  foreign  trade  himself. 

Of  fruits,  the  fresh  and  canned  varieties  are  largely  American, 
although  a  good  many  Jamaica  oranges  are  sold.  Florida  oranges  coqi- 
mand  a  higher  price  than  the  others  and  are  considered  better  by  the 
people  and  dealers.  Apples  are,  of  course,  of  Cana<lian  production, 
and  are  exi>orted  from  Nova  Scotia. 

I  know  of  no  liquors  of  American  manufacture  that  are  sold  in  the 
district.  They  are  all  of  foreign  production,  except  rye  whisky  and 
beer,  which  are  made  in  Canada.  I  was  surprised  to  find  on  investiga- 
tion that  it  was  impossible  to  get  American  wines,  whisky,  or  beer  in 
some  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Dominion,  while  they  knew  nothing  about 
them  in  the  smaller  places.  This  is  owing  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
Canadian  tariff,  but  also  somewhat,  it  would  appear,  to  the  supineness 
of  American  exporters.  It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  our  productions 
need  only  to  be  fairly  introduced  into  Canada  to  meet  with  a  growing 
demand. 

As  for  animals,  cereals,  dairy  products,  and  meats,  they  are,  with  the 
exception  of  canned  meats  which  come  entirely  from  the  United  States, 
of  Canadian  production,  with  small  chance  of  any  serious  foreign  com- 
petition with  them  while  the  present  Dominion  tariff  is  in  active 
operation. 
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"vvindsor. 

(Report  of  Mr.  Edward  Young,  consul  at  Windsor,  Nora  Scotia,) 

[Windsor  is  a  seaport  town,  45  miles  northwest  from  Halifax.  It  is  a  place  of  some 
commercial  importance,  possessing  shipysirds,  several  factories,  and  an  iron 
fonndry,  besides  having  in  its  vicinity  extensive  deposits  of  limestone,  gypsum, 
and  other  valuable  minerals.    Population  in  1881,  2,559;  in  1891,  2,838.] 

There  is  a  considerable  consamption  id  this  consular  district  of 
cereals,  dairy  products,  meats,  lard,  canned  goods,  kerosene  oil,  fruits, 
etc. 

Consumers  do  not  depend  to  any  large  extent  on  importations  for 
their  supply,  as  nearly  all  the  products  named  in  tbe  circular  are  pro- 
duced in  tbe  Dominion  of  Caimda. 

Cereals. — Rye,  also  oats  and  Indian  corn  to  some  extent,  are  pro 
duced  in  this  district.  Oats  come  chiefly  from  Prince  Edward  Island, 
wheat  and  barley  and  flour,  of  good  quality,  from  Ontario;  corn  meal, 
chiefly  from  Ontario.  A  small  quantity  of  corn  and  corn  meal  is 
imported  from  the  United  States;  starch  comes  partly  from  England 
and  partly  from  Ontario. 

Dairy  products. — Butter  and  cheese  of  excellent  quality  are  exten- 
sively produced  in  this  district. 

Meats. — Fresh  meats  in  abundance  are  produced  in  !N^ova  Scotia; 
some  hams,  pork,  and  lard  come  from  Prince  Edward  Island  and  from 
Ontario;  some  canned  meats  are  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Fresh  fruits  come  chiefly  from  tbe  West  Indies  and  ports  in  the  Medi- 
terranean; oranges,  peaches,  and  some  grapes  are  imported  from  the 
United  States.    Grapes  of  a  superior  quality  come  also  from  Ontario. 

Seeds  come  chiefly  from  Ontario,  but  are  imported  to  a  small  extent 
from  the  United  States. 

Canned  goods  come  chiefly  from  Ontario. 

Baking  potvder  is  imported  chiefly  from  New  York. 

Kerosene  oil  comes  partly  from  Ontario,  but  that  imported  from  the 
United  States  is  preferred. 

Toha^cco. — All  consumed  in  this  district  is  of  Canadian  manufacture, 
except  a  few  varieties  of  cut  tobacco,  which  are  imported  from  tbe 
United  States. 

Raw  cotton  is  imported  from  the  United  States  for  manufacture  into 
sheetings  by  the  one  cotton  mill  in  this  district.  For  cotton  seed  and 
oil  cake  tbere  is  no  demand. 

The  prices  of  American  products  are  about  the  same  as  in  the  United 
States,  plus  the  Canadian  duty. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  articles  named  are  imported  from  any  other 
country. 

Tbere  are  no  criticisms  of  American  products;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  much  liked,  and  their  consumption  would  be  largely  increased  if 
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the  Canadian  duties  were  considerably  reduced.  While  the  duties 
remain  as  at  present  (76  cents  per  barrel  on  wheat  flour,  40  cents  per 
barrel  on  corn  meal,  and  7J  cents  per  bushel  on  corn)  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  importation  of  those  articles  into  this  consular  district 
during  the  past  year  was  so  small.  As  good  flour  from  Ontario  is 
retailed  here  at  $4  per  barrel,  American  millers  can  not  pay  the  duty 
and  successfully  compete  with  the  Ontario  product. 

A  statement  of  the  importation  of  the  articles  named  from  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1894  is  appended  hereto.  These  figures  are  not 
entirely  accurate,  as  many  articles  of  American  production  are  consumed 
in  this  district  which  have  been  entered  at  ports  in  other  collection 
districts. 

Statement  of  direct  imports  of  articles  from  the  United  States  into  the  Windsor,  Nova 
Scotia f  consular  district  in  the  year  1894. 


Articles. 


Wlieat  flour  . 
Com  meal . 


Quantity. 


Indijin  com 

Beef  in  barrels . 
Lard. 


.bushels..! 


2.796 


Starch 

Baking  powder 

Canned  goods 

Kerosene  oil gallons. 


25, 630 


Value. 


$133 

8.651 

11,889 

1,2»6 

14 

814 

777 

367 


Fo  wheat,  rye,  or  barley,  and  no  rye  flour  imported. 


ARICHAT. 

(Report  of  Mr.  Peter  Campbell j  consular  agent  at  Arichat,  Nova  Scotia.) 

[Arichat  is  a  seaport  on  the  south  side  of  Isle  Madame,  with  an  exceUent  harbor 
and  important  fisheries.     Population  in  1891,  870.] 

There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  flour,  corn  meal,  butter,  salt 
beef,  pork,  lard,  and  tobacco,  and  but  a  limited  consumption  of  the 
other  articles  of  food  mentioned  in  your  circular,  the  principal  pait  of 
our  population  being  fishermen  and  seamen. 

Consumers  depend  upon  importations  for  their  supply,  except  as  to 
animals. 

Upper  Canada  furnishes  all  the  flour  that  is  imported  here,  as  there 
is  an  import  duty  of  75  cents  per  barrel.  Oatmeal,  lard,  butter,  and 
other  necessary  provisions  mentioned  under  the  different  heads,  are 
imported  from  Halifax,  except  salted  plate  beef  and  corn  meal,  which 
are  imported  from  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  that  there  is  a 
duty  of  $4  per  barrel  on  beef  and  of  40  cents  per  barrel  on  corn  meal. 

Flour  sells  at  from  $3.50  to  $4  per  barrel,  corn  meal  at  from  $3.76  to 
$4  per  barrel,  salted  plate  beef  at  $15  per  barrel,  cheese  at  11  cents, 
batter  at  18  cents,  fresh  meats  at  from  6  to  8  cents,  lard  at  13  cents, 
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bams  at  13  cents,  and  tobacco  at  from  45  to  60  cents  per  pound.  Sales 
of  animals,  cotton  and  its  products,  seeds  and  liquors,  are  so  limited 
that  it  is  difficult  to  quote  prices. 

Owing  to  the  high  protective  tariff  imposed  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment on  flour  and  other  articles,  importations  from  the  United 
States  are  curtailed  to  a  great  extent.  If  we  had  a  fair  revenue  tariff 
our  importations  from  the  United  States  would  be  much  greater, 
especially  as  regards  flour,  and  that  would  be  the  case  not  only  here 
but  throughout  the  Provinces  of  Kova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island. 

There  are  no  criticisms  of  American  products.  The  people  would 
prefer  to  purchase  in  the  United  States,  but  our  present  tariff  debars 
us  from  that  privilege.  I  have  no  recommendations  to  offer  as  to  how 
goods  should  be  put  up.  As  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  goods  imported 
from  the  United  States  are  put  up  in  a  manner  suitable  for  our  markets. 


PORT  HAWKBSBURT. 

(Report  of  Mr.  Alexander  Bain,  omtsular  agtni  at  Port  JIawkeahuryf  Kota  Scotia.) 

[Port  Hawkesbury  in  a  seaport  town  on  the  Gut  of  Canso.    It  has  a  large  trade  in 
fish  and  general  produce.    Population  in  1891  about  900.] 

The  products  named  are  mostly  raised  in  this  country,  the  principal 
exceptions  being  cotton,  tobacco,  and  liquors.  Gottolene  is  used,  but 
not  extensively. 

The  liquors  used  are  partly  the  manufacture  of  the  country,  but  the 
treaty  between  Canada  and  France  passed  last  session  will  likely  force 
the  French  products  into  the  country. 

The  American  plate  and  mess  beef  commands  higher  prices  than 
any  Canadian  beef  in  this  district,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  articles 
imported.  In  the  event  of  a  tariff  reform  being  carried  through  in 
Canada,  no  doubt  larger  imports  from  the  United  States  would  follow 
in  corn  meal,  flour,  hams,  bacon,  etc.,  in  exchange  for  our  fish  exports. 


ST.  JOHN. 

(Report  of  Mr.  John  S.  Derby,  consul  at  St.  John,  New  Brunstvick.) 

[St.  John,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  New  Brunswick,  is  situated  on  the  estuary 
of  the  St.  John,  which  forms  an  excellent  harbor,  accessible  to  the  largest  ves- 
sels at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Shipbuilding  and  the  lumber  trade  are  the  prin- 
cipal industries,  but  the  manufactures  of  the  town  are  also  of  considerable 
Importance,  including,  as  they  do,  locomotives  and  other  engines  and  machinery, 
agricultural  implements,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  furniture,  carriages,  paper, 
boots  and  shoes,  etc.  There  are  also  valuable  fisheries.  Population  in  1881, 
26,127;  in  1891,  39,179.] 

The  importations  into  this  consular  district  of  the  articles  enumer- 
ated in  the  letter  of  inquiry  are  not  extensive. 
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AnimaU. — The  supply  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  is  derived  from 
this  and  the  neighboring  Provinces.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  United 
States  tariff  act  of  18!)0  there  was  a  considerable  exportation  of  horses 
and  sheep  to  that  country,  but  this  trade  has  been  greatly  restricted 
by  that  legislation. 

Cereals. — The  effect  of  the  high  tariff  of  the  Dominion  is  almost  pro- 
hibitory so  far  as  these  products  are  concerned.  No  wheat  whatever 
is  imported  and  practically  no  flour.  The  intercolonial  rail  way,  operated 
by  the  Government,  makes  discriminating  rates  in  favor  of  the  cereals 
of  the  northwest,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  high  rate  of  duty, 
prevents  imx>ortation8. 

DairyproducU. — The  importations  of  articles  of  this  class  are  very 
light.  The  Government  has  made  great  efforts  to  aid  in  their  produc- 
tion for  export,  and  has  gone  to  the  length  of  making  them'practically 
a  subject  of  subsidy.  It  is  proposed  to  pay  producers  of  butter  20 
cents  per  pound  for  their  product  when  packed  for  exportation,  and 
upon  its  sale  in  the  English  markets  to  pay  the  producer  whatever  bal- 
ance remains  after  the  deduction  of  this  amount  and  expenses.  A 
dairy  commission  was  appointed  a  year  ago  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
practical  instruction  to  farmers,  and  public  meetings  were  held  for  that 
end  throughout  the  Province. 

MeaU, — ^The  supply  for  this  district  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  Prov- 
ince and  from  Prince  Edward  Island.  There  is  practically  no  importa- 
tion to  this  port. 

Cotton. — Two  cotton  mills  in  St  John  manufacture  the  coarser  grades 
of  cotton  goods,  the  finer  being  brought  from  England,  and  more 
largely  from  the  United  States.  The  importation  of  cotton  seed  and 
its  oil  is  very  limited. 

Tobacco. — ^The  tariff  upon  the  manufactures  of  tobacco  is  almost  pro- 
hibitory. The  importation  of  cigars  is  mainly  from  the  West  Indies. 
Although  the  unmanufactured  article  is  admitted  free,  the  finished 
product  is  rather  more  expensive  than  in  the  United  States.  The 
statistics  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  I  can  not  obtain.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  it  is  obtained  from  the  West  Indies,  and  I  am  told  that  a 
more  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  American  producers  would  be  of 
benefit  to  them. 

Fruits. — Only  those  fruits  are  imported  of  which  the  climate  of  the 
Province  does  not  permit  the  production.  The  importation  of  other 
fruits  and  of  raisins  trom  the  United  States  is  constantly  increasing 
and  already  forms  the  greater  portion  of  the  trade.  I  am  told  that  the 
insecure  method  of  packing  California  fruits  is  an  obstacle  to  their 
importation,  an  all-rail  route  requiring  better  boxing  than  is  demanded 
for  shipment  by  water. 

Liquors* — The  importation  of  wines  and  brandies  from  the  United 
States  is  not  large.  These  are  supplied  chiefly  from  Great  Britain  and 
France;  and  firom  the  former  country  are  also  the  principal  importa- 
tions of  beers  and  ales. 
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Seeds, — I  am  unable  to  obtaiu  the  statiBtics  of  the  inixxutatioii  of 
seeds  into  this  district. 

The  table  aiinexed.is  derived  from  the  official  compilation  for  tbe  year 
1893,  the  statistics  for  1894  not  having  been  yet  received.  It  shows  the 
imiMjrtations  for  the  whole  Province,  and  not  from  this  district  alone: 

Values  of  importations  into  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  during  the  year  1893, 


Cereals : 

Corn $125,135 

Meal 136 

Flour 2,015 

Fruits : 

Orauges  and  lemons 40, 493 

Other  fruits 19,808 

Raisins  .^ 24,160 

Nuts 19,114 

Dairy  products: 

Cheese :. 140 

Duttcr 300 


Meats: 

Bacon  and  hams $144 

Lard 1,330 

Cotton: 

Raw  cotton 855,986 

Cotton-seed  cake 1, 569 

Tobacco,  manufactured 15, 580 

Liquors : 

\Vines 39,556 

Brandy 27,978 

Beerandale 31,916 


MONCTON. 

{Report  of  Mr.  James  S.  Benedict,  commeicial  agent  at  Monclon,  New  BrunstcicJc.) 

[Monctou  is  a  port  of  entry  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Petitcodiac  River, 
which  empties  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  has  a  fine  harbor  and  various  important 
manufactures  for  a  place  of  its  size.  Tbe  head  odices  and  principal  workshops 
of  the  intercolonial  railway  system  are  located  here,  and  these,  together  with 
the  refining  of  sugar  and  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  cotton  fabrics,  leather 
goods,  wooden  ware,  etc.,  give  emploj^ment  to  a  large  part  of  the  population, 
which  numbered  8,765  in  1891,  as  compared  with  5,032  in  1881.] 

There  is  a  fair  consumption  in  this  consular  distric^t  of  the  articles 
enumerated  in  the  circular  with  the  exception  of  corn,  oleomargarine 
(the  sale  and  importation  of  which  are  prohibited  by  law),  cotton  seed 
oil  and  oil  cake,  and  unmanufactured  tobacco,  there  being  no  tobacco 
factories  in  this  district. 

Consumers  do  not  depend  to  any  great  extent  on  importations  from 
other  countries  for  their  8ui)ply,  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada  products 
sufficient  to  meet  their  requirements. 

The  products  are  generally  sold  by  retailers,  who  purchase  directly 
from  farmers,  dairymen,  manufacturers,  and  merchants  in  different 
parts  of  Canada.  The  prices  paid  range  about  the  same  as  in  the 
Middle  and  Eastern  States  of  the  United  States. 

None  of  the  i)roducts  in  question  being  imported  into  this  district 
direct  from  the  United  States  or  other  countries,  a  comparison  of  prices 
can  not  be  given. 

As  consumers  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  their  supply  from  tlie 
Province  of  Ontario,  there  would  be  a  fair  demand  for  similar  articles 
produced  iu  the  Uuited  States  were  it  not  for  the  high  import  duty. 
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American  flour  would  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  entire  consumption, 
as  the  freight  would  be  less  than  from  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Mas- 
ters of  vessels  carrying  hiniber,  etc.,  to  United  States  ports  would 
prefer  to  accept  a  low  rate  of  freight  for  a  cargo  rather  than  to  return 
in  ballast. 


ST.  STEPHEN. 

(Report  of  Mr.  Edgar  Whidden,  consul  at  St.  Stephen,  New  Brunswick.) 

[St.  Stephen  is  a  seaport  and  port  of  entry,  86  miles  west  of  St.  John.  It  is  in  the 
extreme  southwestern  corner  of  the  Province,  opposite  Calais,  Me.  Popuhition 
in  1881,  2,338;  in  1891,  2,680.] 

Nearly  all  the  products  about  which  a  report  is  requested  are  used 
in  this  district,  but  only  a  few  are  imported. 

Horses,  sheep,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flour,  meal  (oat  or  corn),  cheese, 
butter,  fresh  meats,  hams,  bacon,  lard,  cottolene,  canned  fruits,  beer, 
and  cider  are  Canadian  products.  Their  excellent  quality  and  low 
cost,  combined  with  the  high  tariff,  prevent  foreign  competition  in  these 
articles. 

The  importation  of  cattle  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  the  tariff  on  oleo- 
margarine and  on  manufactured  tobacco  is  practically  prohibitory.  A 
few  Havana  cigars,  however,  are  imported. 

Mules,  cottonseed  oil,  oil  cake,  unmanufactured  tobacco,  and  flax- 
seed are  used  but  little,  if  at  all. 

Corn,  canned  meats,  cotton  seed,  clover  and  other  grass  seeds,  and 
raw  cotton  are  imported  from  the  United  States.  During  the  last  two 
years  the  annual  importation  of  raw  cotton  has  averaged  3,500,000 
pounds,  at  a  cost  of  6  cents  per  pound,  delivered  here.  Glucose  and 
starch,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candy,  are  also  imported  from  the 
United  States,  but  in  limited  quantities,  as  they  come  in  direct  com- 
petition with  Canadian  products.  The  prices  of  these  products  are: 
United  States  glucose,  3J  cents  per  pound,  including  duty;  Canadian, 
2 J  cents;  United  States  starch,  including  duty,  4  cents;  Canadian  the 
same.  The  annual  consumption  of  each  is:  Glucose,  400  casks  of  650 
pounds  each,  net;  starch,  176  barrels  of  225  pounds  each,  net.  Starch 
for  laundry  purposes  is  a  Canadian  product.  Fresh  and  dried  fruits  and 
also  nuts  are  imported  from  the  United  States  and  other  fruit  growing 
countries,  chiefly  for  retail  trade  and  without  apparant  competition. 

The  sale  of  wines  and  brandies  in  this  district  is  prohibited  and  no 
entries  of  these  articles  are  made  at  the  custom-house.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  to  procure  accurate  or  reliable  information  regarding  them. 

Under  existing  conditions,  there  is  no  prospect  that  the  people  of 
this  district  can  be  induced  to  depend  more  largely  on  supplying  their 
wants  from  the  United  States.  The  manner  in  which  American  goods 
are  now  put  up  is  quite  satisfactory  to  the  merchants  here. 
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campbellton. 

{Bepori  of  Mr.  Charles  Murray,  consular  agent  at  Campbell  ton  ^  Keto  Brunswick.) 

[Campbellton,  sitaated  on  an  estaary  of  the  Restigouche  River,  is  the  northernmost 
town  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick.  It  contains  severnl  small  mills  and 
has  quite  a  large  export  trade,  chiefly  in  lumber  and  fish.  Population  in  1891, 600.] 

AnimaU. — 'So  cattle  or  horses  raised  for  exportation.  Occasionally 
extra  good  horses  are  imported  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  costing 
from  $100  to  $160  per  Lead.  Sheep  and  mules  are  not  raised  for  exporta- 
tion nor  are  mules  used  here. 

Cereals. — Wheat  is  sometimes  imported  from  Ontario  for  seed  only. 
Corn  not  cultivated  nor  imported,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Oats 
and  barley  are  imported  from  Ontario  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 
Wheat  flour  is  used  altogether  and  is  imported  from  Ontario.  Meal 
(oat  and  corn)  is  imported  from  Ontario.  The  starch  used  is  imported 
from  various  places  in  the  Dominion. 

Dairy  products, — Cheese  imported  from  several  points  in  the  Domin- 
ion.   Butter  exx)orted  to  a  limited  extent. 

Meats. — ^Fresh  meats,  none  imported,  home  supply  sufficient.  Canned 
meats  imported  mostly  from  Chicago.  Hams,  bacon,  and  lard  are 
imported  from  Ontario  at  from  10  to  13  cents  per  pound  for  hams,  9  to 
12  cents  for  bacon,  and  8  to  10  cents  for  lard. 

The  importation  and  consumption  of  raw  cotton,  cotton  seed,  cotton- 
seed oil,  oil  cake,  and  cottolene,  or  other  compound  cooking  fats  made 
from  cotton  seed,  are  not  worth  mentioning. 

Tobacco. — Unmanufactured,  not  cultivated  or  imported;  manufac- 
tured, major  portion  imported  from  Montreal. 

Fruits. — Fresh  fruits,  apples  imported  mostly  from  Annapolis  Valley, 
Nova  Scotia;  plums,  grapes,  quinces,  tomatoes,  etc.,  from  Ontario; 
oranges  and  lemons  from  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  and  Montreal; 
raisins,  prunes,  dates,  dried  apples,  canned  fruits,  nuts,  etc.,  from 
various  points  in  the  Dominion. 

Liquors. — Wines,  brandies,  beer,  and  cider  imported  from  Montreal, 
Quebec,  and  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 

Seeds. — Flaxseed,  clover,  and  other  grass  seeds  imported  from  Ontario. 

In  consequence  of  the  meager  importation  of  goods  from  the  United 
States  into  this  district,  I  have  no  answer  to  give  you  regarding  the 
comparative  prices  of  American  and  other  imported  products,  nor  any 
suggestion  which  might  encourage  our  people  to  depend  more  largely 
on  supplying  their  wants  from  the  United  States.  I  would  merely  state 
that  until  our  respective  Governments  can  agree  upon  some  reasonable 
modification  of  existing  tariffs  and  adopt  a  more  liberal  and  friendly 
policy  regarding  the  interchange  of  commodities,  we  may,  I  fear,  look 
in  vain  for  a  revival  of  that  large  and  mutually  lucrative  trade  which 
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formerly  existed  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  which, 
owing  to  the  Chinese  wall  of  protection,  has  in  the  interim  been  diverted 
into  other  channels.  In  order  to  enable  yon  to  form  some  faint  idea 
regarding  the  enormous  trade  which  would  inevitably  result  from  a 
more  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  on  the  part  of  the  two  Governments, 
I  would  add,  in  conclusion  (if  not  out  of  place  to  do  so),  that  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  exports  from  this  obscure  consular  district  alone  for  the 
two  years  ending  December  31, 1894,  consisting  of  sawn  cedar  shingles, 
railroad  ties,  fresh  salmon,  fresh  frozen  smelt,  canned  lobster,  potatoes, 
canned  blueberries,  and  raw  furs,  amounted  to  $416,304,  the  m^yor 
portion  of  which  was  subject  to  the  United  States  tariff  act  of  1890. 


NEWCASTLE. 

(Report  of  Mr,  Robert  R,  Call,  oonaular  agent  at  NewoaitUf  New  Brunewioh,) 

[Newcastle  is  a  connty  seat  and  port  of  entry  on  the  Miramichi  River^  18  miles  from 
its  month.    It  has  a  large  trade  in  fish  and  Inmber,  and  some  shipbuilding.] 

Most  of  the  articles  you  enumerate  that  enter  our  part  of  the  country 
are  prod  need,  in  Canada,  the  only  exception  coming  under  the  head 
of  meats.  The  principal  business  here  is  lumber  and  fish;  outside  of 
these  there  are  no  manufactories  within  my  consular  district. 

In  connection  with  the  procuring  and  manufacturing  of  the  various 
kinds  of  lumber,  large  quantities  of  salt  beef  and  pork  are  imported 
from  Cliicago.  The  operators  order  by  the  car  load  as  required.  A  car 
will  hold  90  barrels  and  the  freight  from  Chicago  is  $110  per  car  load, 
or  about  $1.22  per  barrel.  The  duty  is  2  cents  per  pound,  or  $4  per 
barrel. 

If  the  United  States  continues  to  admit  Canadian  lumber  free  of 
duty  the  trade  with  this  part  of  the  country  will  ere  long  undergo  a 
change.  Vessels  carrying  lumber  from  here  to  ports  in  the  United 
States  will  readily  accept  return  cargoes  at  a  nominal  rate  of  freight, 
as  was  the  case  prior  to  the  abrogation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  in 
1866,  when  vessels  carried  freight  from  Boston  and  ETew  York  to  this 
port  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  barrel  bulk. 

The  new  tariff  has  not  been  in  force  a  suflBcient  length  of  time  for 
our  people  to  take  advantage  of  it.  When  they  do  so,  I  am  confident 
the  result  will  be  a  very  large  increase  in  the  importation  of  American 
products. 
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CHARLOTTETOWN. 

(Iteport  of  Afr,  Dominic  J,  Kane,  consul  at  Cfiarlottetown,  Pfince  Edward  Island,) 

[Chnrlottetown,  the  capital  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  is  situated  on  the  estuary  of 
the  Hillsboro  River,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island.  It  possesses  a  fine  harbor, 
and  its  industries  include  shipbuilding,  iron  foundiu<r,  and  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  fabrics.    Population  in  1881,  11,485;  in  1891,  11,374.] 

Although  the  figures  iu  many  cases  herein  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  total  coQsum[)tion  of  the  article,  such  is  really  not  the  case.  It  so 
happens  that  several  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  circular  are  sup- 
plied by  one  or  another  of  the  Provinces  comprising  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  as  the  custom-houses  of  the  country  contain  no  record 
of  this  interprovincial  trade,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  accurately 
compute  the  consumption  of  such  articles. 

However,  this  inability  to  ascertain  the  exact  quantities  or  values 
of  these  articles  will  not  materially  affect  this  report,  as  I  undersUmd 
its  purport  to  be  mainly  the  ascertaining  upon  what  foreign  countries 
consumers  here  depend  for  the  major  portion  of  those  supplies  which 
are  not  produced  at  home. 

Relative  to  the  request  to  make  any  suggestions  which  might  encour- 
age the  people  here  to  depend  more  largely  upon  supplying  their  wants 
from  the  United  States,  I  have  to  reply  that  while  anything  I  could 
do  to  promote  increased  trade  relations  would  afford  me  the  greatest 
pleasure,  there  is  at  present  a  barrier  that  would  completely  nullify  all 
efforts  in  this  direction.  I  refer  to  Canada's  high  protective  tariff.  In 
many  instances  the  American  article  is  admittedly  superior  to  that  pro- 
duced elsewhere,  but  the  effect  the  tariff  has  upon  the  cost  renders  the 
profitable  importation  of  the  article  impracticable. 

As  will  be  seen  further  on  in  my  report,  where  an  article  is  not 
indigenous  to  the  soil,  but  has  to  be  procured  from  abroad,  even  though 
it  be  dutiable,  the  imports  from  the  United  States  exceed  those  from 
other  countries. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  in  some  instances  the  consumers  do  not 
depend  upon  importations  for  their  supply.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  district  is  almost  wholly  an  agricultural  one,  and  the  people,  instead 
of  being  importers  of  certain  products,  are  exporters  thereof.  The 
products  most  affected  in  this  respect  are  those  of  which  there  is  a  large 
consumption. 

In  replying  to  the  inquiries  addressed  to  me,  I  have  grouped  my 
answers  under  the  same  headings  and  in  the  same  order  in  which  they 
appear  in  the  circular. 

ANIMALS. 

Of  the  products  named  under  this  heading,  viz,  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
etc.,  the  district  is  an  exporter. 
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CEREALS. 

Wheat — No  wheat  is  imported  except  for  seeding  purposes,  and  then 
the  quantity  is  not  large,  as  the  district  itself  grows  almost  sufficient 
for  the  purpose.  What  is  imported  comes  from  the  Northwest  Prov- 
inces and  from  Ontario. 

Com. — While  there  is  not  a  considerable  consumption  of  this  article, 
what  is  used  comes  from  abroad.  Last  year  the  United  States  fur- 
nished 13,600  bushels,  almost  the  entire  quantity  imported. 

Oats  or  barley, — No  importations  are  made  of  these  products,  except 
for  seeding  purposes.  Then  one  or  another  of  the  Canadian  Provinces 
supplies  the  demand. 

Flour. — The  consumption  of  flour  is  considerable,  but  the  supply  is 
mainly  of  local  production.  Ontario  supplies  the  major  portion  of  what 
is  brought  from  a  distance. 

Meal  {oat  or  corn). — The  answer  given  concerning  thelastmentionod 
article  applies  also  to  these,  except  that  the  consumption  is  not  so  great. 

Glucose. — The  consumption  of  this  article  is  not  large,  but  it  all  comes 
from  without  the  district.    Ontario  and  Great  Britain  furnish  the  supply. 

Starch. — This  article  is  produced  here  and  exported,  but  there  is, 
nevertheless,  a  small  quantity  imported  for  laundry  purposes,  etc. 
Great  Britain  supplies  the  greater  portion  of  this  demand,  the  imports 
from  that  country  reaching  5,000  pounds,  while  those  from  the  United 
States  aggregated  only  1,935  pounds.  The  English  article  is  the 
cheaper. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Cheese  and  butter. — The  district  is  a  producer  of  both  articles  and  a 
large  exporter  of  the  former. 

MEATS. 

The  district  is  a  producer  and  an  exporter  of  the  articles  mentioned 
under  this  heading.  However,  a  small  quantity  of  canned  beef  is 
imported.  Last  year  the  importations  in  this  line  amounted  to  only 
1,700  pounds.  Of  this  amount  the  United  States  su])i)lied  1,350  x)ounds 
and  Great  Britain  the  remainder.    The  American  article  is  the  cheaper. 

COTTON. 

The  only  articles  under  this  heading  that  are  imported  are  cotton- 
seed oil,  oil  cake,  and  cottolene.  Consumers  depend  almost  wholly  upon 
the  United  States  for  their  supply.  Of  none  of  the  three  articles  men- 
tioned, however,  is  there  any  considerable  consumption.  Oil  cake  is 
imported  the  most  largely,  yet  the  quantity  imported  last  year  was 
only  4  tons. 

TOBACCO. 

The  district  depends  entirely  upon  the  United  States  for  its  supply 
of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  but  none  of  the  manufactured  article  comes 
from  that  country.    The  home  production  of  the  latter  article  almost 
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meets  the  demand,  Montreal  supplying  the  deficiency.    The  anmana- 
factored  article  imported  amounted  to  198,997  pounds. 

FRUITS. 

Fresh  fruits. — Consumers  depend  entirely  upon  importations  for  their 
supply  of  all  kinds  of  garden  fruits,  except  apples.  The  United  States 
furnish  tlie  major  portion  of  this  supply.  Last  year  it  furnished  prod- 
ucts of  this  nature  to  the  amount  of  $6,650  and  Great  Britain  to  the 
amount  of  1 1,400. 

Dried  fruits. — ^These  products  are  all  imported,  but  the  consumption 
is  not  considerable.  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  supply  the 
demand,  the  major  portion  coming  from  the  former  country.  Tbe 
American  article  is  the  cheaper. 

Canned  fruits. — Very  little  is  imported,  the  local  supply  being  almost 
sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  district. 

Nuts. — These  products  are  all  imported.  Last  year  the  United  States 
supplied  7,223  pounds  and  Great  Britain  1,500  pounds.  The  United 
States  product  is  the  cheaper. 

LIQUORS. 

The  articles  under  this  head,  viz,  wines,  brandies,  beer,  and  cider, 
are  supplied  from  without  the  district.  Of  wines,  Great  Britain  sui>- 
plies  tlie  greater  portion,  the  United  States  coming  next  in  order.  Tbe 
English  article  is  the  cheaper.  In  brandies  and  whiskies  France  and 
Great  Britain  supply  the  demand.  The  ale,  beer,  and  porter  come 
chiefly  from  Great  Britain.  A  large  quantity  of  the  ale  consumed  is 
produced  within  the  district,  although  there  is  but  one  brewery. 

SEEDS. 

Clover  and  other  grass  seeds. — The  importation  of  these  products  is 
considerable,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  district  is  no  small 
I)roducer  in  this  respect.  Of  the  quantity  imported,  the  United  States 
furnished  $13,950  worth  and  Great  Britain  $1,050  worth. 

Flaxseed. — So  much  of  this  article  as  is  imported  comes  from  the 
other  Canadian  Provinces. 

All  the  above  articles,  with  the  exception  of  oil  cake,  tobacco  leaf, 
and  certain  kinds  of  green  fruits,  i.  e.,  bananas,  etc.,  are  subject  to  duty. 

The  foregoing  facts  concerning  the  consumption  of  various  products 
relate  to  the  calendar  year  1894. 
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SXTMMERSIDE. 

{Report  of  Mr,  John  Gaffney^  consular  agent  at  Summersidef  Prince  Edward  Island.) 

[Snmmerside  is  a  seaport  town  and  county  seat,  40  miles  northwest  of  Charlotte- 
town,  the  capital  of  the  island.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  affording  safe 
anchorage  for  vessels  of  large  size,  and  during  the  summer  it  has  daily  commu- 
nication by  steamer  with  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  Shipbuildiug  is 
probably  its  most  important  industry,  but  it  has  also  planing,  saw,  and  grist 
mills,  and  a  cabinet  factory.  Its  exports  of  farm  produce,  and  also  of  oysters, 
are  quite  extensive.    Population  in  1881,  2,853;  in  1891,  2,882.] 

Animals, — There  are  no  animals  imported  here  from  the  United  States 
except  an  occasional  standard  bred  trotting  horse  or  mare  for  breediDg 
purposes. 

Cereals. — No  cereals  or  flour  are  now  imported  from  the  United  States. 
Very  rarely  small  lots  of  corn  meal  are  imported.  The  com  meal  used 
in  this  district  is  manufactured  by  mills  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Dairy  products. — 'So  dairy  products  are  imported  into  this  Province. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  near  future  large  exportations  of  these  products 
may  be  expected,  as  creameries  and  cheese  factories  are  being  estab- 
lished on  an  improved  and  scientific  basis  in  every  section  of  the 
Province.  Partial  returns  for  the  season  of  1894  show  that  13,377 
boxes  of  cheese  of  60  pounds  each,  or  802,620  pounds,  were  manufac- 
tured. One  or  two  creameries,  the  first  to  operate,  produced  46,975 
pounds  of  butter. 

Meats. — There  are  no  meats  imported  into  this  Province.  Live  hogs, 
cattle,  and  pork  form  a  large  item  in  the  exports. 

Cotton. — There  is  no  raw  cotton  imported.  Very  small  lots  of  cotto- 
lene  have  been  brought  here  via  Ontario. 

Tobacco. — There  is  no  tobacco,  manufactured  or  in  the  leaf,  imported 
from  the  United  States  into  this  consular  agency. 

Fruits. — Bananas,  pears,  and  grapes,  in  season,  are  imported  from  the 
United  States  in  very  small  lots. 

Liquors. — Wines,  brandies,  and  other  liquors  are  imported  from 
Europe.  This  Province  has  the  smallest  consumption  of  these  goods, 
in  proportion  to  its  population,  of  any  Province  in  the  Dominion. 

Seeds. — Clover  and  grass  seeds  are  obtained  from  western  Canada. 

In  my  opinion  there  will  be  relatively  no  market  in  this  Province  for 
American  agricultural  products  under  the  present  customs  laws  of  the 
Dominion. 
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The  following  is  an  abstract  statement  of  the  amoant  of  business 
done  at  our  cheese  factories  and  creameries  for  the  past  season,  that 
for  the  creameries  not  being,  of  course,  complete: 


FACTORIES. 


Xiime  of  factory. 


New  Perth 

Vernon  Kiver , 

Cornwall 

"Winaloe 

Hampton 

Grand  River , 

Dunk  River 

Kensington 

Mount  Stewart 

Morell 

St.  Peters 

Gowan  JBrae 

RedHoose 

Murray  Harbor,  south 
Murray  Harbor,  north, 
Montague 

Total 


Milk. 


Cheeae. 


PoundM. 

Founds. 

600,413 

56,332 

1,398.681 

133.466 

845,987 

79.5G5 

803,961 

76,0.18 

421,523 

39,873 

323,467 

30,937 

797, 651 

74,687 

811,475 

77.296 

184,595 

18. 245 

208.  UU2 

19.596 

26-2, 260 

M.300 

2s»7, 734 

29.286 

466, 474 

44,007 

202,210 

24,331 

401,336 

37, 149 

406, 715 

.3-.  313 

8,492,517 

802,415 

CREAMERIES. 


Kame  of  creamery. 

Milk. 

Butter. 

Tryon  

Poundt. 
497,061 
442,433 

Pounds. 
24,853 

Crupaud ........... .  -  -     - 

22,123 

Total 

9S9,494 

46.975 

Total  pounds  of  milk,  9,432,011. 

The  largest  dairy  station  on  the  island  is  that  at  Mount  Vernon 
Eiver  bridge.  It  was  opened  May  14  and  closed  for  the  season  Novem- 
ber 10.  Milk  was  supplied  by  145  persons,  the  aggregate  being 
1,393,631  pounds,  from  which  133,406  pounds  of  cheese  were  manufac- 
tured. It  thus  took  10.44  pounds  of  milk  to  make  1  pound  of  cheese. 
The  average  price  realized  for  cheese  was  9|  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
net  value  of  the  milk  to  the  patrousof  the  factory  was  70.593  cents  per 
100  pounds.  The  work  of  the  Winsloe  Koad  station,  Mr.  Dillon  says, 
may  be  taken  as  a  good  average  of  the  island  factories.  This  factory 
was  opened  January  7  and  closed  October  10.  Milk  was  supplied  by 
107  patrons,  whose  total  ofl'erings  amounted  to  803,961  pounds,  from 
which  76,032  pounds  of  cheese  were  manufactured.  It  took  10.57 
pounds  of  milk  to  give  1  pound  of  cheese.  The  net  value  of  milk  to  the 
factories  was  70.951  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  the  average  price  real- 
ized for  the  cheese  was  $9.81  per  100  pounds.  Over  $150,000  have  been 
paid  out  to  the  patrons  of  the  island  cheese  factories  during  the  past 
season. 
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GBORGIITOWN. 

(Report  of  Mr,  Archibald  J,  MoVonaldj  consular  agent  at  Georgetownf  Prince  Edward 

Island.) 

[Georgetown  is  a  seaport  town  at  the  entrance  to  Cardigan  Bay,  30  miles  east  of 
Charlottetown.  It  possesses  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  island,  and  has  a  good 
trade  in  farm  produce.  Its  mannfactures  are  unimportant.  Population  in  1881, 
1,473;  in  1891,  1,509.] 

Although  there  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  animals,  cereals, 
dairy  products,  and  meats  in  this  district,  the  consumers  do  not 
depend  on  importations  for  their  supply,  the  home  production  being  in 
excess  of  the  consumption. 

There  is  no  raw  cotton,  cotton  seed,  or  cotton-seed  oil  used  or 
imported,  and  oil  cake  and  cottolene  are  little  known  and  seldom 
imported. 

Tobacco  is  usually  supplied  from  factories  at  Montreal  and  Charlotte- 
town,  in  the  manufactured  state.  The  largest  consumption  is  of  the 
kind  known  as  "Black  twist,"  which  is  made  at  Charlottetown  and 
costs  about  41  cents  per  pound,  duty  paid. 

Fruits  are  supplied  principally  from  I^ova  Scotia.  There  is  some 
importation  of  canned  fruit  from  the  United  States  and  of  dried  fruits 
from  Spain.  These  are  usually  procured  from  wholesale  houses  at 
Halifax,  Montreal,  and  Oharlottetown. 

Liquors.-r-The  Scott  act  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquors  of  any  kind, 
there  is  no  legitimate  trade  therein. 

Seeds. — ^There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  grass  seed  imported  and 
used  here,  but  it  is  principally  supplied  by  distributing  houses  in 
Ontario  and  Charlottetown.  A  large  proportion  of  it  is  grown  in  the 
United  States,  the  quality  and  price  being  about  the  same  as  those  of 
the  seed  produced  in  Canada. 


WINKXPEG'. 

{Beport  of  Mr,  Matthew  M,  Duffie,  consul  at  Winnipegj  Manitoba,) 

[Winnipeg,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Assiniboine  and  Red  rivers,  60  miles  north  of  the  international  line.  From 
a  post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  known  as  Fort  Garry,  this  place  has  been 
transformed,  within  a  few  years,  into  a  typical  modern  city,  its  broad  streets 
lined  with  handsome  buildings  and  lighted  with  electricity.  It  has  large  flour- 
ing mills,  sawmills,  grain  elevators,  .and  the  shops  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way.   Population  in  1871,  241;  in  1881,  7,985;  in  1891,  25,642.] 

Nearly  every  variety  of  citrus  and  deciduous  fruit  grown  in  the 
United  States  is  handled  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
west Territories.    Beginning  in  November,  Florida  oranges  are  handled 
quite  extensively  up  to  about  the  15th  of  March.    By  this  time  Cali- 
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fornia  oranges  Lave  taken  their  place  and  are  handled  the  remainder 
of  the  season,  say  until  about  August  15.  Florida  has  also  supplied 
a  fine  samille  of  lemons  this  season,  being  the  first  that  have  ever 
found  their  way  to  this  market.  California  peaches,  plums,  pears, 
and  grapes  are  also  largely  in  demand,  especially  peaches  and  plums. 
They  seem  well  adapted  to  longdistance  shipments  and  give  better 
satisfaction  than  those  brought  from  other  points,  although  the  States 
of  Oregon  and  Washington  have,  within  the  past  two  years,  shown  a 
great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  these  lines  of  goods,  but  they  are 
said  to  be  still  sadly  deficient  in  their  modes  of  handling  and  packing. 
The  States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  are  also  large  contributors 
of  grapes,  principally  Concords  and  Catawbas.  Grapes  of  good  qual- 
ity from  some  of  the  Southern  States  are  seen  on  the  market  occasion- 
ally and  find  ready  sale.  Supplies  of  strawberries  are  drawn  from 
various  States,  according  to  time  of  maturity,  which  usually  extends 
from  March  to  July. 

Suggestions  that  would  facilitate  trade  in  these  lines  are  difficult  to 
make.  This  particular  inquiry  could  not  be  answered  satisfactorily 
without  going  fully  into  the  commercial  policies  of  the  two  countries, 
and  I  shall  simply  say :  "  Closer  trade  relations  and  lower  freight  rates." 
The  geographical  situation  of  this  city  and  Province  is  such  that  a  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  these  two  questions  would  result  in  a  very  large 
increase  of  both  imports  and  exports,  and  largely  benefit  the  people  of 
both  countries.  The  distance  from  the  city  of  Winnipeg  to  the  markets 
of  eastern  Canada  is,  in  round  figures,  1,500  miles,  and  the  same  to  those 
of  British  Columbia.  The  supplies  received  here  are  naturally  drawu 
from  the  South  and  Southwest  rather  than  from  the  East,  and  it  only 
requires  the  removal  of  trade  restrictions  to  largely  increase  their  vol- 
ume. I  estimate  the  value  of  the  green  and  dried  fruits,  vegetables, 
etc.,  imported  from  the  United  States  by  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest 
Territories  during  the  past  year  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars, 
and  this  in  the  face  of  a  very  high  rate  of  duty  on  many  lines  of  goods, 
as,  for  instance,  grapes,  2  cents  per  pound;  peaches,  1  cent  per  pound; 
pears,  20  per  cent;  plums,  25  per  cent;  nectarines,  20  per  cent,  and 
strawberries,  2  cents  per  pound,  inclusive  of  weight  of  packages.  Cran- 
berries are  charged  26  per  cent,  and  many  other  products  pay  equally 
high  rates. 

I  feel  that  in  view  of  the  constantly  growing  population  here  the 
question  of  increased  trade  between  this  portion  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  is  limited  only  by  the  restrictions  placed  upon  it.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  make  any  remarks  that  might  partake  of  apolitical 
nature.  The  tariff  question  is  one  that  must  be  worked  out  by  the  two 
friendly  Governments  concerned.  You  will  readily  see,  however,  that 
a  reply  to  your  inquiry  can  not  be  made  without  more  or  less  reference 
to  this  question. 
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LETHBRIDGE. 

{Report  of  Mr,  ThofMi»  Curry,  consular  agent  at  LethMdge,  Jlheria,) 

[At  this  place,  762  miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  and  bnt  a  short  distance  from  the  foothills 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  company  composed  of  Canadian  and  English  capital- 
ists has^  within  the  last  few  years,  opened  up  a  coal  property  of  such  enormous 
extent  and  value  as  to  Justify  the  building  of  two  lines  of  railway— one  east- 
ward, 109  miles,  to  connect  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  Dunmore^  and  the  other 
southward,  200  miles,  to  Oreat  Falls,  Mont.,  connecting  with  tlie  Great  Northern 
Railway  system,  by  which  its  coal  reaches  Helena,  Butte,  and  other  points  in  the 
United  States.  The  agricultural  interests  of  this  portion  of  Canada  are  unim- 
portant, stock  raising  being  the  principal  industry.  Population  of  Lethbridge 
in  1891,  about  1,200.] 

But  few  of  the  products  of  the  United  States  are  consamed  in  this 
district.  Chief  among  them  are  cured  hog  products,  bottled  lager  beer, 
and  fresh  iruits.  The  importation  of  the  first  named  has  fallen  off  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  last  five  years  in  consequence  of  the  home 
products  being  cured  better  than  formerly.  The  remaining  principal 
articles  of  consumption  are  imported  from  the  older  Provinces  of  this 
Dominion. 
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VAXiXmB  OP  FORISION  coiNa 

The  fonowing  table  !•  an  eetimate  of  the  ralaee  of  the  standaid  oolns  of  the  prin- 
cipal nations,  prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint»  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  Angast  28, 1894,  section  25,  and  contained  in  Circular  No.  119  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department  of  July  1, 1895,  and  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  to  be  the  values  of  such  coins  in  terms  of  the  money  of  account  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  followed  in  estimating  the  value  of  all  foreign  merchandise 
exported  to  the  United  States  on  or  after  July  1,  1895^  expressed  in  any  of  sach 
metallic  currencies: 


Country. 

Standard. 

Monetary  unit. 

U.S. 
gold 
value. 

Coins. 

Argentine  Bepublic. 
Austria- Buugaiy. . . . 

Belffinni .  ......... 

Gold  and 

silver. 
Gold 

Gold  and 

silver. 
Gold 

Gold 

Silver 

Gold  and 

aiiver. 

Silver 

Gold  and 
silver. 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold  and 
silver. 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold  and 

silver. 
Silver 

Gold   and 

tilv^ir. 

Goldland 

silver.* 
Sihw: 

Gold;  and 
silvcir. 

Go\a 

Uold 

Silver; 

Gold  and 

silver. 

Gold 

Gold   and 

silver. 
Gold 

Peso 

IK).  96, 5 
.20,3 

.19,3 
.54,6 
1.00 

.48,8 
.91,2 

.71,8 
.80,0 

.76.1 
.75.1 
.92,6 

.26,8 
4.94,3 

.19,8 

.23.8 
4.86,Ci 

.19,8 

.23,1 

.19.3 

.90,7 
.52,4 

.52,8 

Gold :  argentine  ($4.82,4)  and  |  ur^en  - 
tine,    ssiiver:  peso  and  divisiims. 

Gold:  former  systoni— 4  florin » 
($1.92,9).  8  florins  <$3.85,8),  ducat 
(r2.28,7).  and  4  ducats  ($9.15,8).  Sil 
ver:  1  and  2  florins.  Gold;  pres- 
ent system— 20  crowns  ($4.05,2>,  lo 
crowna  ($2.02,6). 

Gn)d:   10  and  20  franca.     Rflvffr>    'i 

Crown 

Frano............ 

Brasil 

Milreis 

Dollar 

fraucs. 
Gold :  5, 10.  and  20 mllrbis.    SflTSr :  |. 
1,  and  2  milreis. 

British  PoHsc^ssions, 

K.A.(exc'ei.tNew. 
foundlniid). 
Cen'ml  AmerlcAD 

Peso 

Silver:  peso  and  divisions. 

Gold:   escmlo   ($1.82,4),  donbloon 
($4.56M),  and  condor  ($9.12,3).    SU- 
Ter;  po*o  and  diviaioua.  ^ 

St4lt<S. 

Cliilo 

Peso 

China 

fSbniiKhai.. 

Haikwan 

Tael     (ciiKtoiiis). 

Tionlsin,.. 

iClu'Juu 

Peso 

Crown 

Pound  (100  pias- 
ters). 

Frano 

Mark 

Pound  sterling . . 

Drachma 

Rupee 

Lira 

Yen         5  Gold... 
^®°-—{  Silver.. 

Dullar , 

Cuba 

Gold:  donbloom  ($5.01,7).   Silrer: 

peso. 
Gold :  10  and  20  crowns 

Deninnrk 

Eirvut 

Gold:  pound  (100  piawUTs),  5,10,20. 

and  50  piasters.    Silver:  1,2,5,10, 

and  '^0  pia^t^rs. 
Gold :  5. 10. 20, 50,  and  100  francs.    Sa< 

ver:  6  francs. 
Gold:  5, 10, and  20  marks. 
Gold:  soverei^  (pound  sterling)  and 

i  sovereign. 
Gold-  5  10  20  50  and  100  drachmas 

Franc6 

Gertnan  Emi»ire 

Great  Britain 

Groece      •  • 

India 

Silver:  Sdrarbnias. 
Gold:  nioliur ($7.10,5).    Silver: rupee 

and  diviHioim. 
Gold:  5, 10. 20, SO, and  100 lire.    SQver: 

5  lire. 
Gold:  1,2, 5, 10.  and  20  yen. 

Italy 

Japan  

Mexico 

Silver:  yen. 

Gold:  dollar  ($0.98,8),  2^.  5,  10,  and  20 
dollars.  Silver:  doLar  (or  peso) 
and  divisions. 

a<ild:  10  florins.  Silver:  ),  l.and  2 
floriiis. 

Gold :  10  and  20  crowns. 

Netherlands 

Florin  .«•••••.•.. 

Korwav 

Croxvn 

Milreis 

.26,8 
1.08 
.77,2 

.38.9 
.19,8 

.26,8 
.19,8 

.04,4 

Portugal 

Gold :  1, 2. 5.  and  10  railrela. 

Russia 

f  Gold... 
Ruble..  ^ 

i  Silver  . 
Peseta 

Crown 

Frunc 

GoUt:  imperial  ^$^.71,3)  and  i  impe- 
rial ($3.86)t. 

Snaln 

Silver:  i, i. and  1  ruble. 

Gold:  25  pesetas.    SilTsrt  5 pesetas. 

C^old :  10  and  20  crowna. 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Gold :  5, 10, 20, 50,  and  100  tnnm.    Sil- 

Turkey .•••• 

Piaster 

ver:  5  francs. 
Gold :  25, 50, 100, 250,  and  fiOO  plasters. 

*  Gold  the  nominal  standard.  Silver  practically  the  standard,  t  Coi  ne<l  since  J  nly  1, 1889.  Old  hal  f 
imperial =$3.08,6.  t  Silver  the  nominal  ttaudaxd.  Paper  ibe  actual  currenoy,  the  depreoiatkm  of 
which  is  measured  by  the  gold  standard. 
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Note. — The  consular  reports  in  this  bulletin  were  received  in  answer 
to  the  circular  of  inquiry  sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  which  is  printed  in  Bulletin  No.  1 
of  this  series.  These  reports  are  preceded  in  each  bulletin  by  statistics 
of  the  various  countries  treated,  compiled  from  oflScial  sources  and 
from  certain  statistical  publications  whose  authority  is  accepted. 

The  publications  of  the  Section  of  Foreign  Markets  heretofore  issued 
consist  of  the  following: 

Bulletin  No.  1 — Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Bulletin  No.  2 — The  German  Empire. 

Bulletin  No.  3 — France. 

Bulletin  No.  4 — Canada. 

Circular  No.  1 — Peaches  and  Other  Fruits  in  England. 

Circular  No.  2 — American  Dried  Apples  in  the  German  Empire. 

Circular  No.  3 — Imports  and  Exports  for  1893  and  1894. 

Circular  No.  4 — An  Example  for  American  Farmers  and  Dairymen. 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  i,  1895. 
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NETHERLANDS. 

The  data  contained  in  this  bulletin  regarding  the  area^popnlation, 
agriculture,  commerce,  etc.,  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Ketherlands  are 
compiled  from  official  and  semiofficial  sources,  and  from  certain  statis- 
tical publications  of  accepted  authority  in  the  commercial  world.  The 
latest  available  official  publications  of  the  Netherlands,  viz,  '^Statistiek 
van  den  In-,  Uit-  en  Doorvoer''  (Statistics  of  Imports,  Exports,  and 
Transit  Trade)  and  "  Jaarcijfers  uit-  gegeven  door  de  Oentrale  Oom- 
missie  voor  de  Statistiek^  (Annuary  published  by  the  Central  Com- 
mission of  Statistics),  are  brought  down  to  1893;  the  figures  for  1894 
are  in  most  cases  not  available. 

POSITION  AND  BOUNDABIBS. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  extends  through  nearly  3  degrees 
of  latitude,  or  from  50°  45'  49"  north  latitude  (Mesch  in  the  province 
of  Limburg)  to  63°  32'  21"  north  latitude  (Groningen  Cape  on  Eottum 
Island)  and  through  about  4  degrees  of  longitude,  or  from  3°  23'  27" 
(Sluis  in  the  province  of  Zealand)  to  7°  12' 20"  east  longitude — Green- 
wich— (Langakkerschans  in  the  province  of  Groningen).  The  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south,  viz,  from  Rottum  Island  to  Eysden,  near 
Maestricht,  is  about  164  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  from  south  to 
northeast,  or  from  Zwin  near  Sluis  to  Losser  in  Overyssel,  is  144  miles. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Hanover, 
Westphalia,  and  the  provinces  of  the  Ehine,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Belgian  provinces  of  Liege,  Limburg,  Antwerp,  and  East  and  West 
Flanders.  A  purely  geographical  boundary  is  formed  to  the  west  and 
north  by  the  North  Sea,  at  the  northeast  corner  by  the  Dollart,  and 
from  Stevensweert  southward  to  the  extreme  comer  of  Limburg  by 
the  river  Maas,  or  Meuse.    The  Uuid  is  generally  flat  and  low^  inter- 
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sected  by  numerous  canals  and  connecting  rivers;  in  fact,  the  coantry 
is  a  network  of  water  courses.  The  size  of  the  country  is  subject  to 
perpetual  diminution  and  increase.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Bhine, 
Maas,  and  Yssel  with  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt.  In  1833  the  surface 
of  the  ^Netherlands  was  only  3,270,960  hectares,  or  8,082,542  acres,  or 
12,629  square  miles,  and  according  to  the  last  cadastral  survey  of  1877, 
it  was  3,297,266  hectares,  or  8,147,544  acres,  or  12,731  square  miles.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  Dutch  have  wrested  their  fatherland  from  the  sea, 
and  no  recorded  work  of  man  has  been  at  once  so  bold,  so  vigorous,  so 
intelligent,  and  so  practical  as  the  gigantic  task  which  their  far-away 
ancestors  conceived,  their  forefathers  carried  on  with  triumphant  suc- 
cess, and  which  they  themselves  are  to-day  prosecuting  on  a  more 
stupendous  scale  than  ever. 

At  least  one-half  of  the  1,500  miles  of  the  coast  line  of  Holland  and 
500  miles  of  her  river  banks  are  dikes^  The  length  of  the  interior  dikes 
can  scarcely  be  estimated,  yet  all  that  vast  and  costly  work  is  but  a 
part  of  what  these  intelligent  and  indomitable  people  have  done  for 
themselves.  The  four  great  works  recently  finished  or  still  in  progress 
are  the  Amsterdam  ship  canal,  which  cobt  $14,000,000;  the  new  Eot- 
terdam  waterway,  $13,000,000;  the  Merwede  Canal,  $10,000,000;  and 
the  new  mouth  of  the  Maas,  $6,000,000.  In  aU,  $43,000,000  have  been 
spent  for  better  navigation  by  a  population  of  but  4,732,911.  But  all 
these  are  dwarfed  into  insignificance  by  the  works  in  contemplation  in 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  which  will  comprise  18  miles  of  sea  dike  and  reclaim 
211,830  hectares,  or  523,432  acres,  of  which  187,000  hectares,  or  462,077 
acres  (722  square  miles),  will  be  fertile  arable  land.  To  accomplish  this 
will  require  17,000  horse  power  for  pumpag^e,  consume  thirty-three  years 
in  building,  and  cost,  including  interest,  $126,000,000. 

ABBA  AND  POPULATION. 

The  territory  of  the  Netherlands  is  divided  into  11  provinces  and 
1,123  communes.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  population  of  the 
Kingdom  as  returned  by  the  various  censuses  beginning  with  1830: 

Population  of  the  Ne(herland9. 


Date  of  census. 

Population. 

Date  of  census. 

Population. 

January  1, 1830 

2,613.487 
2, 860, 559 
3, 056, 879 
8,309.128 

December  1.1869 

8, 579, 529 

January  1, 18»o 

December  31,1879 

4,012,603 

NoveiuUer  19, 1849 

December  31,1889 

4.611,415 

December  31, 1850 

The  area  and  population  of  the  Netherlands  by  provinces,  the  former 
according  to  the  census  of  1879,  and  the  latter  according  to  that  of 
1889,  as  well  as  the  estimated  population  on  December  31,  1893,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


NETHERLANDS — AHEA   AND   POPULATION. 
Area  amd  population  hjf  provincei. 


Ar«aln 

square 

xnilea  (Cen- 

Biuofl879). 

Population. 

Provinoe*. 

December  31,  December  81, 

1889  (oen-         1893  (eiiti. 

sua).              mated) . 

Korth  Bralwnt 

1,080 
1,062 
1,167 
1,069 
689 
534 
1,282 

887 

1,028 

861 

609.628 
612,202 
•49,641 
829.489 
199.234 
221.007 
835.558 
295,446 
272,786 
180,704 
255,721 

624,048 

Gnelden 

528,276 

Boath  HollaBd 

1, 021, 435 

"North  Hollaod 

895,080 

Zealand 

204,561 

TJtrecbt 

232,816 

Friesland 

886,204 

OvervnAol. •••...... 

806,624 

GroDingen 

28L970 

Preuthe 

137,466 

liimburir... 

265,046 

Total 

12,741 

4,611,415 

4,732.9U 

Density  of  population. 


Prorinoea. 

Population  per  aqnare mile. 

December  31, 
1888. 

DeoomberSl, 
1893. 

Korth  Brabant 

257.4 
261.1 
818.7 
776.9 
289.2 
418.9 
261.7 
228.7 
807.5 
127.1 
800.6 

264.7 

Guelders 

269.8 

South  Holland 

876.8 

North  Holland ..,..., 

887.8 

Z^tnd    .... 

296.0 

Utrecht 

485 

Friealand 

262.2 

Oyeryaael. .. .  ■ 

237.2 

Gron  in  een. - 

817.9 

DrSSi!?;:;"::::     ;;;;:::::;::::         ::::::::::;:::;:;;:: 

188.7 

T.lmhnrs _    ...                                      _       -. 

811.5 

Total 

864.1 

87L6 

A  comparison  of  the  area  and  population  of  the  Netherlands  with 
certain  States  of  the  Union  is  given  in  the  table  appended,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  area  of  the  Netherlands  is  very  nearly  equal  to 
the  combined  area  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  or  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  area  of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

The  density  of  population  in  the  Netherlands  is  371.5  per  square  mile 
for  the  year  1893,  as  against  354.1  in  1889,  an  increase  of  nearly  5  per 
cent  during  the  four  years  1889  to  1893.  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut showed  in  1890  a  density  of  population  of  231.7  and  Nebraska  of 
13.8.  This  means  that  at  the  same  rate  of  population  per  square  mile 
as  was  reported  for  Holland  in  1893  the  State  of  Nebraska  would  show 
a  population  of  28,544,000. 


Tear. 

Area  in 
aqoare 
milea. 

Population. 

Total  nnmber. 

Per  aqoare 
mlfe. 

Ketherlands 

(   1889 

\    1893 

1890 

IbiQO 

1  12.741 

12,886 
76,840 

C        4,611,415 

{         4,732,911 

2,985.201 

1,068,910 

854.1 

Maaiiachuaetta  and  Connecticat 

871.6 
23L7 

Vflnmtka 

18.8 
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PRIKCrPAL  TOWNS. 


On  December  31, 1893,  the  following  towns  had  a  population  of  more 
than  20,000  inhabitants,  viz: 


Amsterdam 446, 657 

Rotterdam 228,597 

The  Hague 174,790 

Groningen 58, 554 

Haarlem 56,803 

Arnhera 62, 582 

Leyden 44,340 

Tilburg 35,586 

Maeetrioht 32,945 

Nymwegen 34, 671 


Dordrecht 34,847 

Leenwardeu 39, 919 

Delft 31,125 

Nieawer-AmBtel SO,  265 

Bois-le-Duc 28,823 

ZwoUe 28,310 

Schiedam 25, 573 

Breda 23,883 

Deventer 24,072 


COLONIAL  POS8B88ION8. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  the  Netherlands  are  sitnat^d  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  embrace  an  area  of  abont  783,000  sqnare  miles. 
The  total  population  is  estimated  approximately  at  34,000,000,  about 
seven  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  mother  country. 

East  Indie$, 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  her  dependen- 
cies in  the  East  Indies: 


Dependency. 


Area 

in£nKli«h 

aqoare 

miles. 


PopnUtloB 

at  the 
end  of  1882. 


Java  and  Mailara 

Island  of  Sumatra : 

Samatra,  vest  coast 

Sumati«,  east  coast 

Benooolen 

Lampongs 

PalembanK 

Atjeb 

Kiau-Linijcga  Archipelai;o 

Banca 

Bllliton 

Borneo,  west  const 

Bonieo,  south  and  east  districts.. 
Island  of  Celebes : 

Celebes 

Henado 

Molucca  Islands 

Timor  Archipelago 

Bali  and  Lombok 

New  Guinea  to  141°  east  longilud 

Total 


50,654 

51,640 

85,812 

9,309 

11,284 

53,407 

20,471 

16,801 

4,446 

1,863 

55,825 

156,912 

40,800 
22,060 
48.864 
17,606 
4,065 
151,780 


24.264,060 

l.»,836 
220,500 

158,648 

181,023 

664.800 

625.679 

83,000 

58,318 

28,293 

882,758 

664.360 

1,450,400 

542.507 

870,918 

87.501 

1,880.000 
200.000 


786,890 


032,617.606 


a  Approximate  totsl.    The  population  of  several  unexplored  countries  is  Botinelnded. 

The  total  number  of  Europeans  and  persons  assimilated  to  them  at 
the  beginning  of  1892  was  32,066  males  and  25,816  females;  of  these 
29,778  males  and  26,227  females  were  Dutch,  of  whom  23,536  males 
and  22,482  females  were  bom  in  the  East  Indies;  of  the  remainder 
1,118  were  German,  253  French,  218  English,  200  Swiss,  the  others 
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beiDg  mostly  Belgians,  Anstrians,  and  AMcans.  Of  the  remaining 
I>opalation  abont  445,000  were  Chinese,  23,000  Arabs,  and  26,700  other 
Orientals,  and  aboat  32,000,000  natives. 

We9t  Indie: 

The  Dntch  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  are  Surinam  or  Dutch 
Guiana  and  the  colony  of  Gura$ao.  The  former  is  situated  on  the 
north  coast  of  South  America  between  2^  and  6^  north  latitude,  and 
63<^  60'  and  68o  20'  west  longitude  (Greenwich),  and  bonnded  on  the 
north  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Marowijne, 
which  separates  it  from  French  Guiana,  on  the  west  by  the  river 
Gorantyn,  which  separates  it  from  British  Guiana,  and  on  the  south  by 
inaccessible  forests  and  savannas  to  the  Turmchumce  Mountains.  Its 
area  is  46,060  square  miles.  On  December  31, 1892,  the  population  was 
61,088,  exclusive  of  the  negroes  living  in  the  forests.  The  capital  is 
Paramaribo,  with  a  population  of  29,131  inhabitants. 

The  colony  of  Cura9ao  consists  of  the  islands  of  Gura^ao,  Bonaire, 
Aruba,  St.  Martin  (in  part),  St.  Eustache,  and  Saba,  lying  north  from 
the  coast  of  Venezuela.  The  following  table  shows  their  area  and  pop- 
ulation: 

Population 
Deoemb«r 
81, 1892. 

Curasao 210  27.264 

Boiij3«> »  4,063 

Aruba 60  7,888 

St.  Martin 17  4,023 

8t.Ba8tache 7  1,633 

Saba 6  1.026 


Total 403  46.777 


GOVERNMENT. 

The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  is  a  constitutional  and  heredi- 
tary monarchy,  and  the  royal  succession  is  in  the  direct  male  line  in 
the  order  of  primogeniture;  in  default  of  male  heirs,  the  female  line 
ascends  the  throne.  The  executive  power  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
Sovereign,  and  is  exercised  by  a  responsible  council  of  ministers. 
The  legislative  authority  rests  conjointly  in  the  Sovereign  and  Parlia- 
ment, or,  as  it  is  called,  the  States-General,  consisting  of  two  chambers, 
viz,  Upper  and  Lower  Chambers.  The  Upper  iB  composed  of  50  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  Provincial  States  from  among  the  most  highly 
assessed  inhabitants  of  the  eleven  provinces.  The  Lower  consists  of 
100  deputies,  and  is  elected  directly  from  among  all  the  male  citizens 
who  are  30  years  of  age  and  are  not  deprived  by  judicial  sentence  of 
their  property.  Electors  are  all  male  citizens,  23  years  of  age,  who 
have  either  a  land  tax  of  at  least  10  guilders,  or  $4.02,  or  a  personal 
tax,  which  varies  according  to  i>opulation« 
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WSALTH  AND  DEBT. 


WEALTH. 

In  his  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  edition  of  1892,  M.  S.  Mnlhall  esti- 
mates the  value  of  testamentary  and  succession  property  which 
changed  hands  in  the  years  1879  to  1883  as  follows: 

Hoases  and  lands $44,300,000 

Dntoh  national  debt 6,800,000 

Other  personal  assets 63,300,000 

Total 113,400,000 

Excluding  the  national  debt,  we  liave  tlie  sum  of  $107,000,000,  which, 
multiplied  by  44  (as  the  lives  were  in  these  years  forty-four  times  the 
number  of  deaths  for  that  period),  gives  approximately  the  wealth  of 
Holland,  say  $4,734,000,000. 

According  to  a  report  by  Alfred  de  Foville,  director  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  finance,  Paris,  on  the  wealth  of  France  and  other  countries, 
published  in  the  Dictionnaire  des  Finances,  based  upon  the  learned 
researches  of  M.  Boissevan,  the  official  statistics  in  1880  put  the  real 
property  at  $2,200,000,000,  $1,600,000,000  for  the  landed  and  $600,000,- 
000  for  the  house  property.  In  1892  the  minister  of  finance  of  Holland, 
N.  S.  Pierson,  taking  into  consideration  the  depreciation  of  rents,  esti- 
mated the  landed  property  as  worth  only  $850,000,000  (twenty  times  the 
taxable  income)  and  the  total  real  property  was  reduced  in  his  estimate 
to  $1,460,000,000. 

For  the  personal  wealth  applying  to  the  existing  capital  the  propor- 
tion deduced  from  the  declared  inheritances,  $2,760,000,000  is  obtained, 
and  the  total  wealth  would  be  $4,210,000,000. 

DKBT. 

Holland  had  no  public  debt  till  its  conquest  by  the  French  in  1793, 
but  when  Louis  Bonaparte  was  made  King  in  1806  the  debt  was 
$404,000,000,  and  it  rapidly  rose  to  $740,000,000.  At  present  there  is 
a  set-off  to  the  amount  of  $102,000,000  for  state  railways,  and  the  debt 
may  be  properly  stated  at  $331,000,000. 

When  Belgium  separated  from  Holland  in  1830  it  caused  a  decline  of 
revenue.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  from  1830  to  1888  were  approxi- 
mately as  follows: 


Period. 


1831  to  1850. 
1851  to  1880. 
1881  to  18^8. 


ReToniie. 


$457,000,000 

1, 168,  UOO,  000 

370, 000, 000 


EzpeDditure. 


AnnuAl  avengie. 


Bereime.      Expeoditnre, 


$457, 000, 000 

1,071,000,000 

414. 000,  000 


$23,000,000 
30,000,000 
46,000,000 


$23,000,000 
80,000,000 
52. 000, 000 


In  the  budget  for  1895  the  national  debt,  including  the  sinking  fund, 
was  $443,949,401,  and  the  annual  interest  $14,145,700.  From  1850  to 
1894  there  has  been  devoted  to  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt 
♦117,681,175. 
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According  to  the  returns  of  the  Eleventh  OenKus  of  the  United 
States  (public  debt)  the  total  national  indebtedness  and  the  debt 
per  capita  in  the  Netherlands,  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Germany,  and  France,  in  the  years  1880 
and  1890  were  as  follows: 


Coimtry. 

Popalation. 

Debt  less  sinking  fund. 

Debt  per  capita. 

1890. 

1880. 

1890. 

1880. 

1890. 

1880. 

Netherlauds 

4,505,932 
82.622,250 
38, 165, 526 
49,422,928 
38,218,903 

4,012,693 
50, 155, 783 
35, 241,  482 
45.2.{4,06l 
37,672,048 

$430,589,858 

891,960.104 

8,350,619.563 

85, 181, 250 

54,446,793,398 

1382.440,317 
1, 922, 517, 364 
3, 577, 746, 690 

(a) 
4,274,782,478 

$95.56 

14.24 

87.79 

1.72 

116.35 

$95.81 

United  States 

38.33 

United  Kingdom 

101. 68 

German  V 

(a) 

Franoe 

U3.47 

a  Germany  held  $85,077,225  cash,  and  a  sinking  fund  in  excesa  of  debt  in  1880. 
b  Inclusive  of  floating  debt,  but  exclusive  ot  annnitiee  whose  capitalised  value  ia  estimated  to  be 
no  leas  than  $2,000,000,000. 

AGBIOULTUKB. 


CIJMATB  AND  SOIL. 

The  climate  is  nniform  in  all  parts  of  the  Netherlands;  it  is  moist  and 
mild,  the  humidity  being  maintained  by  the  regularity  and  frequency  of 
the  rains.  The  mean  annual  temperature  varies  jfrom  48.2°  to  53.6o  F. 
The  annual  rainfall  ranges  between  31.1  and  31.5  inches. 

The  Netherlands  are  divided  into  two  well  defined  agricultural 
regions — the  clayey  and  the  sandy  sections.  The  former  comprises  an 
area  of  about  3,700,000  acres,  and  extends  all  along  the  coast  regions  of 
the  North  Sea,  as  well  as  along  the  river  banks.  This  is  the  region  in 
which  much  labor  has  been  devoted  to  the  creation  of  polders.*  The 
most  gigantic  of  these  operations  has  been  the  draining  of  Lake  Haar- 
lem, by  means  of  which  an  area  of  about  45,000  acres  has  been  rendered 
available  for  cultivation.  Five-sixths  of  the  productive  surface  of  this 
section  is  occupied  by  meadows,  pastures,  and  fodder  plants.  The 
sandy  section  has  an  extent  of  about  4,200,000  acres  and  comprises 
chiefly  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  country.  The  culture  of 
cereals  and  industrial  plants  predominates  here. 

The  appended  tabular  statement  shows  the  employment  of  the  soil, 
giving  the  classification  of  both  the  uncultivated  and  the  cultivated 

*  Polder  is  a  Datch  word,  which  has  no  eqnivalent  in  English.  At  an  early  period 
it  meant  a  lake^  pond,  or  bog,  without  natural  drainage,  the  bottom  being  below 
sea  level.  Now  it  is  nsed  to  designate  a  lake  that  has  been  drained  dry,  artificially, 
after  being  encircled  by  levees  or  dikes  for  protection  against  water  from  without 
and  control  of  the  water  within.  The  word  has  attained  in. modern  days  a  further 
and  more  exact  significance,  meaning  an  area  of  agricultural  land  of  recognized 
boundaries,  divided  into  separate  (generally  small)  lots  and  ownership,  surrounded 
by  dike  protection,  and  requiring  it  to  be  continually  maintained  in  a  state  of  effi- 
cient drainage  by  artifioial  means ;  it  may  or  may  not  have  been  reclaimed  directly 
from  the  sea.  In  other  words,  it  has  come  to  have  a  territorial  •ignificance.  (Foster 
Crowall  and  Beekman's  "Nederland  als  Poldcrland.") 
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area.  The  classification  of  the  uncaltivated  area  into  waste  land, 
water  and  marshes,  dikes,  roads,  etc.,  is  for  the  year  1388,  the  latest 
available.  The  classification  of  the  cultivated  area  into  arable  land, 
meadows  and  pastures,  etc.,  is  for  the  year  1892.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  forests  are  classed  as  a  part  of  the  cultivated  area,  due  no 
doubt  to  the  fact  that  a  rational  system  of  exploitation  makes  them 
productive. 


Uncultivated  area. 

CnlllTated  area. 

Aeres. 

Waste  land 

1,760,622 

313,491 

109,488 

228,451 

93,527 

ArfiblftlMld   

2,112,021 

Water  and  marshes 

Meadows  and  paAtnres 

Market  ff'ardons  etrc  .               ... 

2,849.271 
61  370 

IMkefl  and  roads 

TTntaxable area. ,.r  r 

Orchards  and  Barseries 

55  904 

Bnildinn  and  paries  -  ,. 

Foreata 

582,029 

Total  onltiTated  area 

Total  nnoiiltiTated  9>vfj\ * . 

2,506,679 

5.660,595 

Meadows  and  pastures  occupy  about  one-third  of  the  total  surface. 
Arable  lands  predominate  in  Groningen,  Zealand,  andLimburg;  Fries- 
land,  South  Holland,  and  Utrecht  are  characterized  by  the  great  abun- 
dance of  meadows.  Forests  are  of  imi)ortance  only  in  the  province  of 
Guelders.  During  the  last  fifty  years  the  productive  area  has  inci*eased 
by  about  500,000  acres. 

The  total  extent  of  arable  lands  increased  from  2,063,038  acres  in 
1873  to  2,112,021  acres  in  1892,  or  about  2.4  per  cent  This  increase  is 
shared  in  varying  degrees  by  the  area  under  cereals,  potatoes,  pulse, 
and  grasses  under  rotation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  the  area  devoted  to  industrial  plants  during  the  twenty- 
year  period  1873-1892. 

In  the  following  tables  are  presented  the  area  under  the  various 
crops,  the  average  yield  per  acre,  and  the  total  production  for  the  years 
1891  and  1892,  as  compared  with  the  ten-year  period  1881-1890: 
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Area  under  orope. 


Orops. 


ATer»g« 
annnnl  are 
for  the  ten 
year  period 

1881-1B90. 


1801. 


1892. 


Wheat 

Spelt 

By» 

Winterharley 

Spring  harley 

Total  harl^ 

Oata 

Bndkwheat  on  aandy  land 

Buckwheat  on  manny  land. . . 

Total  buokwheat 

Beana 

Peaaa 

Horse  beana 

Winter  colsa 

Maatard  and  iiprine  oolsa 

Aromatic  herba  ana  teasels . . . 

Canary  aeed 

Yarions  other  grains 

Potatoes 

Sagar  beeta 

Chicory 

Madder 

JTlax 

Hemp 

Tobacco 

Hops 

Roots  not  elsewhere  specified. 

Grasses  under  rotation 

Fodder  plants  (second  culture) 
Fallow.. 


AerM. 
213, 002 
596 
490, 312 


Atret. 

144,750 

108 

453,443 


72,840 
40,735 


48,301 
63,520 


113,575 
287,358 


111,821 
877,344 


109,  '267 
16,084 


96,893 
10, 751 


125,351 

107,644 

87,532 

100,753 

56,873 

69, 210 

7,131 

9,150 

18,930 

5,557 

2,066 

2,884 

9,691 

9,852 

5,691 

8,314 

14,492 

17,196 

356,639 

869, 622 

50.235 

55,674 

3.18U 

2,706 

1,787 

1,008 

36,287 

35,664 

959 

578 

8, 0-19 

1,623 

390 

143 

56,240 

62,904 

143,577 

149,211 

207.  or,o 

202,879 

40,814 

87,680 

Acrtt. 
183,388 
208 
495,764 


67,256 
40,433 


107,689 
812, 354 


85,620 
8,644 


94,264 

93,690 

59,489 

8,700 

18,636 

1,156 

7,729 

1,005 

14,888 

875,750 

60,742 

2,375 

1,384 

80,104 

888 

1,443 

166 

62,976 

149, 177 

209,066 

84,636 


Average  yield  per  acre. 


Average 

yield  per 

Cxopa. 

acre  for  the 
ten  years 
1881-1890. 

1891. 

1802. 

Wheat 

.bushels.. 

26.0 

24.2 

20.8 

Spelt 

do.... 

43.6 
21.0 

85.7 
18.3 

43.3 

Rye 

do.... 

25.1 

-...do.... 

Winterharley 

46.6 

43.1 

50.1 

Spring  barley 

do.... 

do.... 

34.1 

87.6 

39.1 

Total  barley 

42.0 

40.0 

46.8 

Oata 

....do.... 

44.1 

40.1 

48.0 

....do.... 

Buckwheat  on  sandy  land 

17.8 

15.7 

15.5 

Buokwheat  on  marshy  land 

...do.... 
....do.... 

0.0 

6.8 

6.6 

^       Total  buokwheat 

16.6 

14.7 

14.7 

BMmt   

....do.... 

26.0 
24.7 
22.7 

29.8 
18.7 
20.1 

25.2 

Pease               ^  ... 

....do.... 

24.8 

Horsebeana 

do — 

22.0 

Winter  colaa 

....do.... 

27.2 

23.6 

29.2 

Hustard  seed,  spring  colza,  and  other  spring  oil  seeds 

....do.... 

16.6 

21.6 

19.8 

Canary  seed 

....do.... 

29.3 

22.3 

23.7 

Potatoes 

....do.... 

177.0 

122.8 

250.5 

te^!?:;;::::::;:::::::::::::::;:::;:::::;;:::::: 

.pounds.. 

22,223.4 

16, 667. 5 

27,211.0 

.:..do.... 

18,515.4 

16,318.9 

19, 205. 5 

^sdder 

....do.... 

1,315.1 

881.0 

1,022.4 

Flax  fiber 

....do.... 

442.6 

870.0 

378.8 

Flaxseed 

.bushels.. 

11.7 

"      8.0 

9.1 

Hemp  fiber 

.pounds.. 

604.8 

760.0 

801.5 

Hempseed 

.bushels.. 

14.6 

16.6 

15.5 

Tobacco 

.pounds.. 

1,014.1 

1,476.8 

1,909.9 

Hops .    . 

An 

1, 102. 6 

058.0 

879  6 
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Produotian  of  principal  orop$. 


Gropt. 


ATerage  aa- 

nnal  prodact 

fortheten-vear 
period  1881- 

1891. 

1898. 

1890. 

6,728.000 

S.  606, 000 

6,880,000 

20,000 

6,000 

O.OOO 

10,045,000 

8.280,000 

12,432,000 

3, 385, 000 

2,080,000 

3,«00,000 

1.888,000 

2,389,000 

1,681,000 

4, 773. 000 

4,469,000 

4,981,000 

12.673,000 

18,533,000 

16,006.000 

1,041,000 

1, 515, 000 

1,328,000 

145, 000 

68,000 

57,000 

a.  086, 000 

1,583,000 

1,385,000 

2. 270, 000 

2,999,000 

2,804,000 

1,405,000 

1,297,000 

1,447,000 

162.000 

184,000 

199,000 

514,000 

181,000 

645,000 

34,000 

62,000 

28,000 

167,000 

74,000 

26,000 

63, 108. 000 

46.406,000 

94,112,000 

1,116,391,000 

027, 947. 000 

1,652,848,000 

58.879,000 

41,453,000 

45,614,000 

2, 35U,  000 

888,000 

1,416.000 

16, 061, 000 

13,195.000 

11,402.000 

42J,000 

287.000 

275,000 

580,000 

434,000 

811,000 

14,000 

9,000 

6,000 

5,836,000 

2,896,000 

2,756,000 

430,000 

137,000 

146.000 

Wlieat buahels., 

Spelt do... 

Rye do... 

Winter  barley do... 

Spring  barley do — 

Total  barley do... 

Oats do... 

Buckwheat  on  sandy  land do 

Buckwheat  on  marsb  land do — 

Total  bnokwheat do — 

Beana do — 

Pease do... 

Horse  beans do... 

Winter  colza do... 

Mustard  seed,  spiiii^  colza,  ami  otlur  Rpring  oilseeds, 

bushels 

Canary  seed bushels. 

Potat-oes do 

Sugar  beets pounds . 

Chicory do — 

Hadder do 

riax  fiber do... 

Flaxseed bushels. 

Hemp  fl  her .pounds . , 

Hempseed bushels. 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hops do... 


Bye  is  the  principal  cereal  grown ;  after  that  follow,  in  order  of  acreage 
sown,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  and  buckwheat.  With  the  exception  of  oats, 
the  quantity  of  cereals  produced  is  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of 
the  country,  and  large  quantities  are  imported  annually.  Eye  is  used 
not  only  for  food  but  also  for  the  production  of  gin  in  the  numerous  dis- 
tilleries. Of  vegetable  products  other  than  cereals,  potatoes  occupy  the 
largest  area,  375,750  acres  having  been  planted  with  this  crop  in  1892, 
producing  94,112,000  bushels. 

The  principal  industrial  plants  cultivated  are  flax,  colza,  sugar  beets, 
chicory,  tobacco,  madder,  and  hemp.  The  production  of  beet  sugar  is 
on  the  increase,  but  the  total  quantity  does  not  suffice  to  supply  the 
home  demand.  The  principal  fodder  plants  are  clover,  spurry,  serra- 
dilla,  and  vetches.  Boot  crops  for  fodder  are  mangold,  turnips,  and 
carrots. 

Fruit  and  flowering  bulbs  form  an  item  not  unimportant  in  the  export 
trade  of  Holland. 

METHODB  OF  SOIL  CULTIVATION. 

There  are  various  systems  of  cultivating  the  soil  employed  by  the 
Dutch  farmer,  which  may  be  classed  in  three  categories:  Intermittent 
culture,  chiefly  in  peat  soils;  culture  in  the  sandy  soils,  where  the 
ancient  three  year  rotation  of  crops  is  principally  followed;  and  cul- 
ture in  the  clayey  soils,  where  cereals  alternate  with  industrial  plants 
and  fodder  plants.    Besides  these  extensive  cultures,  much  attention 
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18  given  to  track  gardens,  hop  fields,  nurseries,  orchards,  and  flower 
gardens,  which  latter  occupy  extended  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Haarlem 
and  Noordwych. 

MEADOWS  AND  PASTURES. 

As  stated  above,  meadows  and  pastures  occupy  about  one-third  of 
the  total  surface  of  the  country.  The  proportion  varies,  however,  in 
the  diflferent  provinces.  While  in  Limburg  only  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  total  area  is  under  permanent  grasses,  in  the  two  Hollands,  Fries- 
land,  and  Ctrecht  meadows  and  pastures  occupy  from  48  to  60  per  cent 
of  their  total  area.  The  abundance  of  grasses  and  the  multiplicity  of 
the  culture  of  forage  plants  are  the  causes  that  make  the  raising  and 
the  exploitation  of  cattle  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  agiicultural  pros- 
perity in  the  Netherlands. 

UVE  STOCK. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  the  various  kinds  of  live 
stock  in  the  Netherlands  for  the  years  1891  and  1892,  as  compared  with 
the  average  of  the  decennial  period  1881-1890: 


Live  stock. 


Average 

annnal  num- 

ber for  the 

1891. 

ten-year 
period 

1881-1890. 

Number. 

Number, 

272, 029 

271,925 

2,342 

1,973 

1,485,757 

1, 532, 153 

773, 169 

810, 631 

158, 312 

187,008 

457, 527 

547,417 

303, 100 

440,581 

1892. 


Horsee  — 
MiiK's  and 

Cattle 

Sheep  

Goata 

Swine,  number  enumerated  in  December 

Swiue,  number  farrowed  and  alaiiglitered  during  the  year 


Number, 
271,200 

i,' 628,"  400 
762,200 
16:<,700 
643,900 
424,400 


A  comparison  of  the  ratio  of  the  various  kinds  of  live  stock  to  the 

population  between  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States  is  given  in 

the  following  table.    The  figures  show  that  the  number  of  farm  animals 

per  1,000  inhabitants  in  the  Netherlands  is  much  inferior  to  that  in  the 

United  States: 

Number  of  live  stock  per  1,000  of  population. 


Live  stock. 


Nether- 

United 

lauds, 

SUtes, 

1892. 

1890. 

60 

239 

.6 

36 

197 

264 

139 

657 

180 

674 

36 

Horses 

Mules  and  asses. 

Milch  cows 

other  neat  cattle 

Sheep 

Goat« 

Swine 


917 


If  we  make  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  live  stock  per  square 
mile,  we  find  a  result  quite  different  from  that  shown  in  the  preced- 
ing table.    The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  number  of  the 
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different  kinds  of  live  stock  per  square  mile  in  the  Netherlands  for 
1892y  as  compared  with  the  United  States  for  1890: 

Nutnber  of  live  stock  per  square  mile. 


LlTe  stock. 

KethM^ 
lands, 
1802. 

United 

Statf«, 
1880. 

HOHM 

21 

5 

^qIm  Mid  Mff4«  -......-.  T 

1 

Miloh  0OW8 

70 
50 
50 
13 
43 

5 

other  neat  cattle 

13 

Sheeo .--- 



12 

Goats...... - 

Swine 

19 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  cattle  per  square  mile  in  the  Nether- 
lands with  other  countries  shows  that  there  is  perhaps  no  country  so 
rich  in  cattle  as  this  Kingdom;  moreover,  there  is  no  country  where 
cows  are  better  cared  for  or  their  produce  is  better  utilized.  Live  cat- 
tle form  a  considerable  item  in  the  export  trade  to  foreign  countries, 
where  Dutch  milch  cows  are  eagerly  sought  for.  Herd  books  of  each 
of  the  races  are  carefully  kept,  and  dairy  products,  butter  and  cheese, 
form  a  larger  item  even  of  the  exports  from  this  country  than  cattle. 
Fresh  batter  is  sent  chiefly  to  England  and  salted  butter  to  India. 
Oheese,  Edam  and  Gonda,  is  shipped  to  many  foreign  ports. 

NUMBEB  AND  AVERAGE  SIZE  OF  FAJELM8. 

The  number  of  farms,  their  total  area,  and  their  average  size  for  the 
year  1890  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  table.  The  comparisons  are  made 
with  the  same  States  that  were  used  in  comparing  area  and  i)opulation. 
In  the  United  States,  farms  of  less  than  3  acres  are  not  reported  unless 
$600  worth  of  products  were  sold  from  them  during  the  year.  In  the 
Netherlands  all  farms  of  less  than  1  hectare  (2.471  acres)  in  extent  are 
excluded  from  the  enumeration : 


Kamberof 
farms. 


Total 


Avengpe 

AiEOOf 

£aima. 


Netherlaoda 

liassachoAette  and  Connecticut 
Kebnuilca 


1M,306 
60,724 
113.008 


Aert. 
4,027,700 
5,251,714 
21,503,444 


Acr€i, 
80 

8A 
190 


These  figures  show  that  the  average  size  of  the  farm  is  much  less  in 
the  Netherlands  than  in  the  States  with  which  the  comparison  has  been 
made.  Large  estates  prevail  in  the  provinces  of  Zealand,  South  Hol- 
land, Groningen,  and  North  Holland;  small  estates  in  North  Brabant, 
Guelders,  Limburg,  and  Overyssel. 

The  166,305  farms  in  Holland  maybe  grouped  in  three  classes,  corre- 
sponding to  small,  medium-sized,  and  large  holdings.  In  the  first  class 
are  comprised  all  farms  from  1  to  20  hectares  (2.471  to  49.42  acres) 
in  extent.    This  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  class  made  by  our 
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oensas  of  farms  uniler  50  acres.  The  medium-sized  farms,  those  from  20 
to  40  hectares  (49.42  to  98.84  acres)  in  extent,  in  the  ^Netherlands  are 
compared  with  those  in  the  United  States  whose  area  varies  ftom  50  to 
100  acres. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  the  per  cent  of  the  total 
in  each  class  specified,  both  for  the  Netherlands  and  for  those  of  the 
United  States  that  have  been  used  for  comparison  in  previous  tables: 

DistiihuHon  of  farms  according  to  size  (1890), 


KetherliuidB 

MaiiMifChttBetta  and  Contieotfont. 
KebnMkft 


From  1  to  20  heo- 
tares  (2.471  to 
49.42  acres). 


Number. 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


140,897 
Under  50  acres. 


25,024  I 
4,037  I 


From  20  to  40  hoc- 
tarea  (49.42  to 
98.84  acres). 


Number, 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


18,804  11 

From  50  to  100  acre.s. 


15,900  I 
19,921 
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Oyer  40  hectares 
(over  98.84 acres). 


Namber. 


Per 

cent  of 

total. 


7, 104  4 

Over  100  acres. 
19,791  I  83 


89,650 


70 


The  figures  show  that  in  the  Netherlands  seventeen-twentieths  of  all 
farms  are  less  than  49^  acres  in  extent,  while  less  than  one-twentieth 
exceed  98.84  acres  in  area.  In  Nebraska  these  relations  are  reversed; 
less  than  one-twentieth  are  small  farms  of  less  than  50  acres  and  about 
four-fifths  of  the  total  number  consist  of  holdings  having  an  area  of 
over  100  acres. 

TENURE  OF  FARMS. 

The  following  table  presents  the  number  of  farms  cultivated  by  owner, 
together  with  the  number  rented  for  money  or  share  of  products,  in  the 
Netherlands  and  in  those  of  the  United  States  that  were  used  for  com- 
parisons in  the  preceding  tables  : 

Tenure  of  fa}fn,  ISOO, 


Farma  ooltivated  by 
owner. 


Number.     Per  cent. 


Parma  rented  for 
money  or  share  of 
pi*odacta. 


Number.     Per  cent. 


Ketherlanda 

Haaaaobuaetta  and  Connecticut 
Nebraaka 


90,402 

54,487 
85,525 


09,813 

6,237 

28,083 


42 
10 
25 


PRICES  OF  FARM  LAND  AND  ANNUAL  RENTAL. 

The  system  of  intensive  culture  that  is  generally  followed  through- 
out the  Netherlands  yields  large  returns  for  agricultural  labor.  The 
annual  rent  of  farm  lands  varies  from  $4.50  to  $9.50  per  acre  in  tlie 
pasture  region;  in  the  polders  from  $12.50  to  $19  per  acre,  and  in 
"Beemster"*  it  rises  as  high  as  $27  per  acre. 

^  "Beemster/^  one  of  the  most  populous  of  the  polders  of  the  Netherlands,  in  north 
Hollaod,  13  miles  north  of  Amsterdam.  It  has  an  area  of  8,000  acres,  with  a  village 
called  Beemster.    Popalation,  4,000. 
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Tbe  price  of  farm  land  is  about  $80  per  acre  in  the  sandy  regions, 
while  it  rises  as  high  as  $500  per  acre  in  the  polders.  The  highest 
prices  are  paid  for.  lands  suitable  for  the  prodaction  of  hemp  and  for 
flower  gardens.  These  latter  are  the  only  lands  the  price  of  which  has 
not  fallen  daring  the  last  dozen  years.  There  are  exceptional  instances 
where  the  annual  rent  for  such  lands  amounts  to  $70  per  acre. 

FISHERIES. 

Dutch  fisheries  are  the  most  important  branch  of  its  limited  natural 
industries,  and  the  statistics  relating  to  it  are  very  voluminous  and 
complete.  In  1893  there  were  engaged  in  fisheries  of  all  kinds  4,902 
vessels,  with  crews  numbering  about  16,700.  The  produce  of  the  her- 
ring fishery  in  the  North  Sea  in  that  year  was  valued  at  5,048,006 
guilders,  or  $2,029,540.  The  total  number  of  oysters  produced  in  1893 
amounted  to  15,790,000,  one-third  of  which  was  exported  to  England. 

THE  SUaAR  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Beet  root  may  be  said  to  have  entirely  supplanted  cane  as  the  mate- 
rial used  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  this  country.  The  beet-root 
sugar  manufacturer  pays  duty  according  to  one  of  the  two  following 
systems,  either  of  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  adopt: 

(1)  Under  the  **  prise  en  charge"  system  the  duty  the  manufacturer 
has  to  pay  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  an  estimated  yield  of  3.086  or 
3.20  pounds  of  refined  sugar  per  hectoliter  (26.417  gallons)  of  juice  and 
per  degree  of  its  density,  according  as  the  process  of  defecation  takes 
place  before  or  after  the  last  day  of  December.  A  supplementary  duty 
of  5i  per  cent  is  levied  if  the  juice  is  subjected  to  the  ^<  osmose"  ^  process, 
and  one  of  9  per  cent  if  the  Steffen'  method  of  separation  is  followed* 

The  presumed  yield  under  this  system  has  not  been  altered  since 
1867,  whereas  the  cultivation  of  the  beet  root  and  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing sugar  from  it  have  both  improved  since  then,  the  consequence 
being  that  the  actual  amount  of  sugar  obtained  from  the  beet  root 
exceeds  the  amount  which  it  is  estimated  to  yield. 

1  Osmosis  is  the  term  applied  to  the  process  of  the  diffusion  of  beet  molasses  by 
means  of  which  the  soluble  potash  salts,  which  interfere  with  the  crystallization  of 
the  sucrose,  are  removed.  This  is  accomplished  by  dilutlnf?  the  molasses  with  water 
and  placing  it  in  chambers  separated  f^om  pure  water  by  cells  of  parchment,  through 
which  the  osmotic  force  is  exercised  and  the  potash  salts  separated. 

>  Steffen's  process  for  the  recovery  of  sugar  from  beet  molasses  is  accomplished  in 
the  following  way :  The  beet  molasses  is  diluted  with  water  and  cooled  to  a  low 
temperature;  in  this  state  finely  ground  and  freshly  burned  lime  is  added,  which 
combines  directly  with  the  sugar  present  into  an  insoluble  compound,  lime  sucrate. 
This  is  separated  from  the  residual  matter  by  filtration  through  a  filter  press, 
whereby  all  the  impurities  are  removed  and  the  sugar  is  obtained  in  a  firm,  hard 
cake  combineil  with  lime.  The  lime  compound  is  subsequently  beaten  to  a  thick 
cream  with  water  and  the  lime  separated  and  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid,  and 
the  residual  sugar,  whicb  is  almost  pure,  is  concentrated  and  orystaUized  in  the 
usual  way. 
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This  excess,  or  ^<  overpond,"  on  whioh  the  manufjEUstnrer  has  no  duty 
to  pay  coustitates  a  great  advantage  for  him,  the  yield  of  ^'  overpond" 
having  during  the  last  few  years  averaged  22  per  cent.  The  ^^  over- 
pond"  may  therefore  be  considered  a  general  bounty  on  the  production 
of  sugar. 

(2)  The  second  system  the  manufacturer  can  adopt  is  the  ^'exercise." 

In  Holland  one  manufactory  only  is  worked  under  this  method. 
Duty  in  this  case  is  levied  on  the  direct  output  declared  for  home  con- 
sumption. No  previous  duty  is  levied  and  no  drawback  granted  on 
exportation. 

The  duty  on  raw  sugar  is  calculated  according  to  its  saccharine  rich- 
ness, certain  deductions^  being  made.  A  margin  is  thus  afforded  to  the 
refiner,  and  turned  by  him  to  greater  or  less  profit,  according  to  the 
more  or  less  x>erfect  methods  of  refining  he  employs. 

It  may  be  added  that  there  is  at  present  a  bill  before  the  Second 
Chamber  of  the  States  General  which  has  for  its  object,  by  means  of 
stringent  supervisory  regulations,  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
profits  accruing  to  beet-root  sugar  manufacturers  and  refiners  under 
the  systems  described  above. 

With  reference  to  the  question  as  to  how  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  is 
levied  and  as  to  how  the  drawback  is  granted  to  refiners  on  sugar 
exported,  an  eminent  authority  states: 

The  duty  on  raw  sugar  (for  home  consumption)  and  the  equivalent  drawback 
granted  to  refiners  (on  exportation)  is  calculated  according  to  its  saccharine  rich- 
ness as  ascertained  by  the  polariscope  with  deduction  of  the  glucose  with  the  coeffi- 
cient 2  and  the  ash  with  the  coefficient  4.  A  further  deduction  for  waste  daring  the 
refining  process  is  made  of  1^  per  cent  in  the  case  of  beet-root  sugar  and  of  2^  per 
cent  in  the  case  of  cane  sugar. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  duty  on  raw  sugar  paid  by  the  refiners 
and  the  amount  of  drawback  granted  to  refiners  on  export,  he  says:    ( 

The  amount  of  duty  on  raw  sugar  paid  by  the  refiners  is  27  florins  ($10,854)  per 
100  kilograms  or  220.462  pounds,  of  refined  sugar,  and  the  amount  of  the  drawback 
paid  to  refiners  on  exports  is  the  same,  viz :  27  florins  ($10,854)  per  100  kilograms 
(220.462  pounds)  of  refined  sugar  exported.  The  home  consumption  of  sugar  in  Hol- 
land is  estimated  at  about  90,000,000  pounds,  and  the  amount  of  duty  paid  for  sugar 
consumed  in  Holland  is  8,500,000  florins  ($3,417,000). 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  sugar  works  in  the  Nether- 
lands, as  well  as  the  quantity  of  raw  beet  sugar  produced  by  them  for 
the  five  campaign  years  1889-90  to  1893-94: 


Year. 

Nrnnber 
of  fac- 
tories in 
opera- 
Uon. 

produced. 

Kilograms. 

Poonds. 

ISOMH) 

30 
30 
30 
30 
80 

'     52,853,000 
58,056,000 
85, 505, 000 
51,508,000 
50,811,000 

116,521,000 

1W>0-91 

127,991,000 

lH91-g2 

78, 275, 000 

1802-93 

113, 688, 000 

1893-94 

125,247,000 

I  Deduction  of  glucose  with  coefficient  2  and  aoli  witii  coeffloiout  4,  and  a  further 
deduction  for  waste  of  1|  per  ce^t. 
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The  number  of  refineries  and  the  qaantities  of  raw  sugar  imported 
by  tbem  are  sbown  in  the  following  table: 


Year. 


JTnmber 

of  re- 
fineries. 


Sagarini' 

ported  firom 

Dutch 

ooloniee. 


Sugar  im- 
ported fh>iii 

other 
oountriee. 


Total  qasn- 

tity  imported 

by  refiner- 

ies. 


1889. 
1800. 
1891, 
1892. 


P&undt. 
4,680,000 
8,675,000 
8,468,000 
4,232,000 
8,860,000 


Poundt. 
194,873,000 
241, 108, 000 
199, 763, 000 
251,342,000 
217,632,000 


Poundi. 

199.553,000 

244,783,000 

203,231,000 

255,665,000 

220,892,000 


CONSUMPTION  OF  8UGAK. 

The  central  commission  of  statistics  for  the  N'etherlands  has  just 
issued  the  results  of  an  extensive  investigation  into  the  consumption 
of  the  principal  articles  of  food,  from  which  the  following  table  is  com- 
piled. Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  refined  sugar  only  is  consid- 
ered; sirup  and  molasses  are  not  included  in  the  quantities: 

Consvmpiion  of  refined  $ugar  in  the  Netherlands. 


Yeare. 

Qaantitieaof 

refined  sasar 

consumed. 

Population 
(estimated). 

Consump- 
tion 
per  capita. 

1851-53  (avernee) 

Pounds. 
18, 519, 000 
88, 731, 000 
41,888,000 
71,871,000 
90,389,000 

8,125,000 
8.375.000 
8,642,000 
4,340,000 
4.646,000 

Pounds. 
5.tt 

1862 

10  0 

1872 

11.5 

1886   

16  6 

1882 

19.5 

OOLONIAL  PRODUCTION  OF  TOBACCO  AND  CINOHONA. 
TOBACCO  CULTURE  IN  JAVA  AND  SUMATRA. 

In  the  Dutch  East  Indies  there  are  two  territories  producing  tobacco, 
one  in  the  lowlands  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra,  the  other  in  cen- 
tral and  eastern  Java. 

The  Sumatra  tobacco  planters  passed  through  a  severe  crisis  during 
the  years  1890  to  1892,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  follow- 
ing figures  of  production: 

Production  of  tobacco  in  Sutnatra. 


Year. 


Quantity 

(bales  of 

nSpooods). 

Price  per 
i  kilogram. 

Total 

value. 

93,588 

$0,538 

$7,696,300 

125,496 

.280 

11.075,100 

124.911 

.609 

10,843,950 

139, 512 

.619 

13, 105. 200 

144, 577 

.485 

10, 71  :i.  300 

182,284 

.517 

14,271.000 

184,322 

.586 

16.321.200 

236.328 

.291 

10.452,000 

225.629 

.868 

12,622,800 

144,689 

.607 

10,733,400 

1883 

1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
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The  average  annaal  consumption  of  Snmatra  tobacco  is  estimated  at 
170,000  to  180,000  bales,  so  that  there  was  a  large  overproduction  in 
1890  and  1891,  bringing  about  a  heavy  reduction  in  the  price  of  the 
article. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  tobacco  in  Java  for  the 
years  1883  to  1892: 


Year. 

W^ 

Price  pel 
1  kilogram. 

Year. 

Qaantfty 
rnbalea. 

Price  per 
i  kilogram. 

1883 

72,648 
122,706 
109,764 
105.702 
188,084 

$0,206 
.147 
.148 
.150 
.161 

1888 

169,830 
141, 116 
182,934 
187,630 
179.262 

$0,108 
.125 

1884 

1889       

1885 

1800 

.102 

1886 

1891 

.134 

1887 

1892. 

.196 

Java  tobacco  has  a  much  lower  value  than  Sumatra  tobacco,  because 
the  latter  is  used  exclusively  for  cigar  wrappers. 

The  difference  in  the  profit  to  the  grower  of  these  two  kinds  of  tobacco 
is  not  so  great  as  the  difference  in  the  selling  price  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate. To  raise  Sumatra  tobacco  it  is  necessary  to  employ  skilled  fcH*- 
eign  workmen,  and  many  Chinese  and  other  Asiatic  coolies  are  imported 
into  the  country  for  that  purpose,  who,  when  the  time  of  their  contract 
expires,  leave  and  have  to  be  replaced  by  others.  This  causes  great 
exi>enditure  in  the  cultivation  of  this  kind  of  tobacco,  and  the  price 
obtained  for  the  crop  must  necessarily  be  high  in  order  to  cover  the  cost 
of  production.  In  the  island  of  Java,  with  an  area  of  50,544  square 
miles  and  24,284,969  inhabitants  (an  average  of  480  inhabitants  per 
square  mile),  native  skilled  farm  laborers  are  to  be  had  for  very  moder- 
ate wages. 

The  quality  of  the  tobacco  grown  in  different  parts  of  middle  and 
east  Java  varies  greatly.  The  best  tobacco  is  grown  in  central  Java, 
in  the  districts  of  Djokjakarta  and  Soerakarta,  both  royal  lands  and  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  in  Bezoekl.  The  prices  obtained  for  these 
tobaccos  are,  however,  not  higher  than  the  average  prices  of  Java  tobac- 
cos in  1870,  which  are  now  not  more  than  half  what  they  were  then. 

CONSTTMPnON  OF  TOBACCO  PER  CAPITA  IK  TBB  NXTHRRULNDS. 

The  following  table  shows  for  four  successive  five-year  periods,  ending 
December  31, 1891,  the  average  annual  consumption,  both  in  the  aggre- 
gate and  per  capita,  of  tobacco  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  thadb  the  per  capita  consumption  of  tobacco  in  the 
Netherlands  is  considerably  greater  than  in  any  other  country: 

Average  annual  oansumpHon  of  tohaooo. 


Yertrs. 

Total 

quantity. 

Quantity 
per  capita. 

1872-1876 

Potmds, 
27. 004. 718 
28.366,074 
33,540,816 
82,467,676 

Found*. 

7.47 

1877-1881 

7.12 

18M2-I880 .                  

7.01 

1887-1801 

7.28 
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According  to  the  estimate  of  F.  von  Jnrascbek,  in  the  Uebersichten 
der  Weltwirtschaft,  the  average  annual  consumption  of  tobacco  per 
head  of  population  in  other  countries  for  the  period  1885  to  1889  was 
as  follows: 

Consumption  of  iohaoco  per  capita. 


Country. 


Ponnda. 


Country. 


Pounds. 


Germany 

TJnitod  Kingdom 

Frnnce 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium .'.. 

Switzerland...... 

Denmark 


8.807 
1.477 
2.872 
1.526 
8.818 
4.740 
4.630 
8,767 


Sweden 

Portugal 

Norway 

Roumania 

Servia 

Russia , 

Greece 

United  state* 


2.082 
1.003 
1.865 
1.764 
2.205 
1.246 
8.946 
4.078 


CINCHONA  (PERUVIAN  BARK). 

The  cultivation  of  cinchona,  or  peruvian  bark,  in  Java  has  been  in  a 
bad  way  for  several  years.  The  price  of  this  product  on  the  European 
markets  (London  and  Amsterdam)  has  steadily  fallen,  so  much  so  that 
the  planters  are  raising  it  without  profit,  and  they  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  restrict  its  production.  In  1893  the  price  was  so  low  that  the 
majority  of  planters  were  unable  to  pay  expenses.  It  now  seems  prob- 
able that  plantations  that  work  without  sufficient  surplus  capital,  or 
produce  bark  of  inferior  quality,  or  whose  plants  have  not  yet  arrived 
at  full  maturity,  will  have  to  be  sacrificed.  Thus  much  capital  will  be 
lost  and  many  people  impoverished;  but  this  catastrophe  is  likely  to 
be  productive  of  good  in  the  end,  as  was  the  case  with  Sumatra  tobacco 
some  two  years  ago.  As  tbe  depreciation  of  cinchona  was  undoubtedly 
caused  by  overproduction,  and  the  Javan  product  is  generally  much 
better  in  quality  than  that  of  Ceylon  or  British  India,  the  prosi)ects  are 
that  cinchona  culture  in  Java  will  thrive  anew  as  soon  as  the  supply 
has  been  reduced  to  the  world's  demand. 

The  overproduction  of  cinchona  was  the  result  of  its  introduction  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  present  century  into  Dutch  and  afterwards  Brit- 
ish India.  The  high  prices  then  obtained  for  the  drug  in  both  colonies 
led  to  an  unlimited  extension  of  the  area  planted  to  cinchona,  particu- 
larly in  Ceylon, 

Planters  did  not  consider  whether  the  demand  for  it  in  the  raw  state 
would  continue  to  increase  over  the  whole  world  in  a  degree  correspond- 
ing with  the  increase  in  production.  The  result  was  that  ever  since 
1880  there  has  been  overproduction,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  use  of 
quinine  as  a  drug  has  been  ever  increasing  throughout  the  world.  In 
Ceylon  alone  the  production  rose  in  a  comparatively  short  time  fi-ora 
1,000,000  to  15,000,000  pounds  a  year  of  the  raw  material  Since  then 
the  planters  in  this  island  have  restricted  the  area  under  cinchona,  so 
that  now  the  annual  product  does  not  amount  to  more  than  5,000,000 
pounds.    It  is  probable  that  the  cultivation  of  cinchona  will  decrease 
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still  more  and  finally  stop  altogether,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  object  of 
the  planters  to  substitute  tea  culture  for  that  of  cinchona.  A  similar 
reduction  of  area  has  recently  taken  place  in  British  India  and  other 
cinchona-producing  countries.  No  such  reduction  has  been  made  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  where  the  limitation  of  area  under  this  plant  in 
Ceylon  has  been  the  cause  of  further  extension  of  cinchona  plantations. 
The  large  percentage  of  sulphate  of  quinine  contained  in  the  bark 
obtained  from  these  islands  encouraged  planters  in  the  belief  that  their 
product  would  always  retain  a  high  price.  The  amount  of  cinchona 
imported  into  the  Netherlands  for  1893  was  valued  at  $68,717,000. 

SHnPPINa  AND  NAVIGATION. 

The  principal  ports  of  the  Netherlands  are  as  follows:  Amsterdam, 
Delft,  Dordrecht,  Groningen,  Haarlem,  Helder,  Rotterdam,  Schiedam, 
Neuzen,  Flushing,  and  Zaandam.  The  following  table  gives  the  number 
and  tonnage  (in  English  measurement)  of  vessels  which  entered  and 
cleared  the  ports  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  years  1891, 1892,  and  1893: 

SKTEBED. 


With  cargoea. 

In  ballaat. 

Total. 

Years. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

Nom- 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

1891 

8,802 
8,729 
8,619 

5,691,653 
6,732,488 
6,0U,480 

663 
638 
669 

127,627 
201,919 
262,756 

9,866 
9,867 
9,178 

5,719,280 
5, 934, 407 

1802 

1893 

6,267,216 

CLEABED. 

1891 

5,799 
6.364 
6,392 

8,085,168 
8, 488. 851 
8, 676, 290 

8,463 
2,925 
2,678 

2,594,196 
2,422,617 
2,478,354 

9.202 
9,289 
9,070 

5.689,364 
5,911,468 
6,154,644 

1892 

1893  

The  total  number  of  Dutch  vessels  entered  in  1893  was  2,722,  with 
a  tonnage  of  1,835,136,  and  of  foreign  vessels  there  were  6,456,  with  a 
tonnage  of  4,432,080.  The  number  of  Dutch  vessels  cleared  was 
2,779,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,834,428,  and  of  foreign  vessels  there  were 
6,291,  with  a  tonnage  of  4,320,216. 

The  length  of  internal  navigable  water  (canals  excluded)  is  about 
3,000  miles,  and  the  total  extent  of  the  canals  is  1,907,170  miles. 

GOMMEBGS. 

The  Netherlands  is  the  only  country,  outside  of  England,  where  the 
system  of  free  trade  has  found  an  earnest  and  complete  application.  The 
tariff  of  import  duties  is  a  purely  fiscal  one,  and  not  of  a  protectionist 
character.  The  duties  usually  amount  to  5  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  manufactured  articles,  and  nil  or  only  2^  per  cent  ii'  the  articles 
are  used  for  the  industries  of  the  country.  No  official  returns  are 
kept  of  the  value  of  the  general  trade,  but  only  the  weight  of  the 
goods. 
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'  The  sugar  excise  alone  is  an  indirect  protection  of  the  beet-sugar 
industry  and  the  sugar  refineries,  calculated  actually  at  about  $3,400,- 
000.  But  besides  this  there  is  in  the  Dutch  laws  on  public  taxation 
no  protection  to  agriculture  nor  to  commerce  and  industry.  Moreover, 
the  abolition  of  all  local  excises,  as  also  of  the  Government  excises  on 
most  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  has  been  a  step  in  the  direction  of  alle- 
viating the  burdens  of  the  working  classes. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  history  of  Dutch  laws  on  taxation  for 
the  past  thirty-five  years  shows  a  constant  tendency  to  improve  the 
people's  food  as  well  as  to  take  away  the  impediments  to  free  trade. 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 
Import  dutis8f  conformably  to  the  la»i  laws  modifjfing  the  eame. 


Articles. 


Unit. 


Bate  of  dasy. 


Potato  meal,  prodacts  of,  not  specially  mentioned  a 

Crockery  ware:  b e 

Porcelain  and  fidenoe  of  all  kinds,  not  specially  men- 
tioned, d 
Pottery,  oommon,  of  earth  or  clay ;  forma  for  confection- 
ers, new  or  used. 

Clay  tobaooo  pipes 

Vinegar,  inclading  pyroiigneoas  acid :  « 
XoeUo  acid,  oryslallized  and  liquid- 
Containing  less  than  100  grams  of  anhydrons  acetic 
acid  per  liter. 

Containing  100  grams  of  anhydrons  acetic  acid 

All  other  oontuning  more  acid  are  dutiable  propor- 


S.0462i)onnds  . 


-do. 


100  bottles 

100  receptacles 

2.20462  pounds 


Hectoliter  (26.417 
gallons)  contain- 
ing  50  per  cent  of 
alcohol  at  69°  F. 


1.206. 

.201. 

.1005. 
10.05. 

5  per  cent  ad  tsL 
$1,407. 


tlonatcAy. 

Beer,  inclading  malt  extract 

Spring  water,  mineral  and  gaseous : 

In  bottles/ 

In  earthen  reoeptacles 

Chocolate  prepared  witli  sugar  j; 

Li'mon  and  orange  peels,  caiidictd 

Alcoholic  liquors,  including,  in  addiliuu  to  alcoholic  liquids 
obtained  by  distillation,  hquenrs.  bitters,  and  other  similsr 
beverages;  sweet-nmelling  waters,  varnishes,  and  other 
liquids  prepared  with  alconol  (other  than  beverages),  oon- 
taming  more  than  5  per  cent  of  alcohol  at  a  tempeoitare  of 
590  F.  A 

a  All  farinaceous  preparations  not  containing  more  than  10  per  cent  of  sweetening  matter  and 

intended  for  making  puddines,  etc.,  such  as  Llebig's  and  Viennese  pudding  dour,  culinary  flour, 

sago,  tapioca,  maizena,  etc.    NeverthelcHS  articles  specially  used  ss  food  for  infants  and  for  invalids, 

such  as  Mexican  flour,  Liebig's  Nahmng,  and  farinaceous  rood  for  infants,  which  do  not  contain  more 
^^.^  , . ^v^  .. -  ....  ..,    .. 


26.417  gallons. 
....do 


$0,804. 

5  per  cent  ad  vaL 

Do. 

Da 

$1,206. 
1.407. 


than  10  per  cent  of  sweetening  matter,  are  included  under  the  head  of  revalenta  arabica.  All  other 
farinaceous  preparations  containing  more  than  10  per  cent  of  sweetening  matter  are  dutiable  as  pastry, 
confectionery,  and  sweetmeats.    (Decision  of  May  28,  1886.)    Arrowroot  is  free  of  daty.    (Decbion  of 


&  Bricks  and  roofing  tiles  or  ** pannes"  of  baked  clay  are  not  included  in  orodkery  ware.    (Decision 
of  October  7,  1883.) 
e  Includes  pipes  of  oemeot.    (Decision  of  October  17.  1883.)    Square  tiles,  dried,  not  baked;  com- 


mon square  tiles  of  clay,  neither  ornamontM  nor  varnished,  as  well  as  common  bricks  for  floors  or 
sidewalks,  are  exempt  from  duty.    (Decinions  of  June  20,  lASo,  October  21,  1886,  and  July  24, 1890.) 

(2  Small  articles  of  pott^^ry  or  faience,  such  aschiiimey  ornamentH,  iukstands,  ash  trays,  and  the  like, 
imported  toj^ether  with  otlier  Himilar  articles,  are  considered  aa  Hiimll  wares. 

ePyrolicnic  iron  and  pyrolignic  alumina  exclusively  intended  for  manufaoturing  purposes,  vinegar 
and  pyrolIgnoou.H  acid  destined  for  the  maiiuractiire  of  such  prodacts,  a'^  well  as  acetate  of  soda  and 
of  calcium  (unfit  for  the  manufacture  of  table  vinegar),  may  oe  import^nl  free  of  duty  under  cnstums 
control.  Vinegar  and  pyroligneous  acid  intended  to  be  employed  in  glassworks,  tanneries,  and  for 
wool  dyeing  are  admitted  free  of  duty.  *  (Decisions  of  September  8.  1880,  and  April  18,  1888.) 

/When  imported  in  bottles  of  7.4  quarts  and  more,  the  duty  is  4  cents  per  bottle. 

gCocosk  in  powder,  mixed  with  sugar  or  other  substances,  is  included  in  this  number.  (Decision  of 
September  4,  1891.) 

A  The  quantity  of  distilled  liquids  is  calculated  after  reduction  to  the  strength  of  50  per  cent  of 
alcohol,  conformably  to  the  law  on  excise  duties.  The  excise  duty  is  levied  in  addition  to  the  import 
duty.  (See  table  of  excise  duties.)  Chloral  hydrate,  sulphuric  ether,  chloroform,  acetic  ether,  col- 
lodion, sweet  spirits  of  niter,  and  all  other  similar  products  manufactured  or  mixed  with  alcohol,  are 
dutiable  separately.  (See  said  products.)  Alcoholic  liquors  of  foreign  distillation,  reexported  aft'tr 
having  been  improved  in  a  distillery  of  the  Kingdom,  are  free  of  import  duties,  provided  bond  be 
given  for  their  reexportation. 
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Import  duties,  conformably  to  the  last  laws  modifying  the  sama— Continued. 


Articles. 


Unit. 


Kate  of  duty. 


„ .neooA  spirit  and  all  liquids  manufactured  therefrom 

or  with  wliicn  it  lias  been  mixed. 

Ginger,  candied 

Gaontdiouo  (a),  afaoea  and  other  mannfkctures  of 

Gutta-percha,  articles  of 

Honey. 


Per— 
1.05^7  quarts. 


Aides,  akJna,  and  leather  («m  Articles  free  of  duty) : 

Furs  ana  peltries,  skins  prepared  with  the  wool 

Soddlers',  shoemakers,'  and  trunkmakers'  wares,  and  all 
other  articles  of  leather  not  specially  classed. 

Candles,  tallow 

Wax,  spermaceti,  or  composite 

Cheoae  of  all  kinds,  not  including  the  cheese  known  as  "pie," 

imported  by  land. 
Pastiy,  confectionery,  and  sweetmeats,  including  nil  comesti- 
Uea,  such  as  meat,  fish,  gnune,  poultry,  vegetables,  and 
fruits  preserved  in  hermetically  sealed  tins,  etc.;  mush- 
rooms, morels,  racahont,  table  mustard,  and  sauces,  b  e 

Cnrrants 

Lemon  and  dtronjuioe 

Kaoaroni 

Head. 


220. 462  pounds. 
220. 462  pounds. 


220.462  pounds. 
220.462  pounds. 
do 


Pepper,  ground  or  not 

Pimento  and  ground  doves 

Pmnea,  dried 

Bevalenta  arabioa 

Kaisins,  dried,  not  specially  classed  d 

Balsina,  blaok,  of  Samoa  or  J>enia 

Spioes,  nutmegs,  and  flowers  thereof;  doves,  uiaco.  soU'ron, 
vanilla,  dnnamon,  and  other  spices,  s 

8lmp  for  oooking  purposes  and  all  other  kinds,  molasses,  or 
other  saooharine  Juicee  not  containing  more  than  10  per 
eent  of  solid  matter,  oonsisting  prindpally  of  crystal! is- 
able  aasar  or  not  possessing  in  their  liquid  state  a  saccha- 
rine rionneea  exceeding  60  per  oent.  / 

Cedrat,  candied 

Tobacco,  in  rolls,  leaves,  and  onflattened  stems 

In  flattened  stems 

Cnt,  in  carrots,  snnif,  and  otherwise  manufactured 

Cigars 


...do 

20.417  gallons.. 
220.462  pounds. 
26.417  gallons . . 
230.462  pounds. 

do , 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


220.462  pounds . 


2. 412. 
5  per  cent  ad  val. 

Do. 
$1,005. 

5  per  cent  ad  val. 

Do. 

$1,206. 

6  per  cent  ad  vaL 
$2.01. 

10.05. 


.008. 

1.206. 

.804. 

1.206. 

.603. 

.402. 

.603. 

.1608. 

.402. 

.1005. 

5  per  cont  ad  val. 

$2,412. 


220.462  pounds. 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


1.206. 

.  2814. 

.603. 
4.824. 
16.08. 

a  Transmission  belts  of  oaoutohoac,  leather,  or  ootton,  are  free  of  import  duty.  (Decision  of  Angnst 
20,  1883.)  Pipes  of  india  rubber  forming  part  of  industrial  or  agricultural  machines,  and  of  fire 
engines,  may  oe  imported  free  of  duty.  (Decision  of  July  11, 1883.)  Life-saving  apparatus  of  caoat- 
ohouc  or  gntt»>peroha  must  pay  according  to  the  component  material.    (Decision  of  August  1, 1891.) 

b  In  virtue  of  article  5  of  the  law  of  August  29,  1886  (Staatsblad,  No.  142),  the  import  duty  on  bis- 
onits  known  as  English  biscuits  has  been  established  by  royal  decree  of  November  20, 1886(Stsatsblad, 
No.  180),  at  $2,211  per  220.462  pounds,  if  the  sugar  therein  contained  does  not  exceed  20  per  oent^  and 
at  $5,427  if  the  same  exceeds  20  per  cent.  Biscuits  outwardly  ornamented  with  sugar,  fruits,  or  other 
oondiments,  or  which  are  prepained  with  liqueurs,  fruit  sirup,  or  essence  of  fruits,  vanilla  or  oUier  aro- 
matic ingredienta  are  subject  to  the  dutv  stipulated  in  the  tariff  schedule. 

c  Including  condensed  milk  in  tins  or  bottles.  (DecLsion  of  November  13, 1882.)  Anchovies,  codfish, 
salmon,  in  jars,  small  ke^  boxes,  etc..  and  other  flsh  preserved  in  oil.  vinegar,  or  otJierwise  prepared, 
pay  as  pastry,  etc.  (Decision  of  February  25,  1887.)  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  packing  of  comestibles 
in  hermetically  sealed  tins  or  bottles  does  not  suffice  for  the  application  of  the  duty  of  $10.05  per 
220.462  pounds;  the  said  comestibles  must  be  prepared  and  preserved  in  order  to  be  induded  in  No.  37. 
In  case  of  doubt,  application  may  be  made  to  the  minister  of  finance,  and,  pending  the  decision  of  the 
minister,  the  goods  may  be  delivered  provided  bond  equal  to  the  highest  duty  be  given.  (Article  2 
of  the  customs  law.)  Mustard  prepared  with  vinegar,  but  not  with  capers,  etc.,  pays  as  vinegar. 
(Decision  of  October  4,  1886,  No.  9.) 

d Law  of  March  19, 1888  («m  Currants).    (Staatsblad,  l!^o.  50.) 

€  Vanilin  is  classed  in  this  number.  Saccharin,  also  known  as  benzoic  sulphinide,  and  methy- 
saoeharin  pay  an  import  duty  of  6  per  cent  ad  valorem.  (Decisions  of  September  17,  1888.  and  Decem- 
ber 18,  18aC) 

/Molasses  and  other  saccharine  juices  must,  in  order  that  they  may  be  admitted  at  the  above- 
mentioned  duty,  be  declared  on  importation  st  one  of  the  ofllces  or  plsces  of  discharge  specially 
designated  for  the  clearance  of  raw  sugar.  If  imported  in  any  other  manner  they  shall  be  assim- 
ilated to  melado  and  taxed  as  sugar  conformably  to  the  law  on  excise  duties.  Molasses  and  other 
saccharine  juices  destined  for  the  manufacture  of  spirits  in  the  country  may  be  imported  free  of  duty 
under  the  control  of  the  administration.  Glucose,  known  as  masse,  as  well  as  caramel  sugar,  are  also 
dutiable  as  simps.  (Article  17  of  the  law  of  July  20, 1884 ;  Staatsblad,  No.  147.)  Licorice  juice  con- 
taining more  than  10  i>or  cent  and  not  more  than  30  per  cent  of  saccharine  richness,  per  220.162  pounds, 
$2,412:  containing  more  than  30  per  cent  and  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  sa<;charine  richness,  per 
220.462  pounds,  $4,824;  containing  more  than  50  per  cent  of  saccharine  richness,  $10.05.  The  saccna- 
rine  ricnness  shall  be  proved  by  chemical  analysis,  and  the  declarer  must  state  in  his  declaration  the 
above-mentioned  proportions ;  he  has,  however,  the  right  to  have  these  proportions  established  at 
hia  expense  by  the  customs.  The  minister  of  finance  will  prescribe  tiie  manner  in  which  this 
chemical  analysis  is  to  be  eft'ected.  (Decision  of  April  27,  1891.)  Colors  prepared  with  sugar  pay  as 
simn,  i.  e.,  $2,412  per  220.462  pounds,  when  the  declaration  is  made  in  one  of  the  offices  or  place's  of 
discharge  spe<;ially  designated  for  the  dearance  of  raw  sugar,  and  a  duty  of  $7,236  per  220.462  nonnds 
when  en  A  declaration  is  made  elsewhere.  Inulin  sirup  is  dutiable  as  sirup.  (Decisions  of  Ootober 
28. 1884,  and  AprU  2, 1885.) 
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Impart  dutieSf  conformably  to  the  last  latP8  modifying  the  same — Continued. 


Articles. 


Unit. 


jute  of  duty. 


Teaa 

Yermicelli . 


Meat:  b 

Of  all  Uada  not  speoially  olaasified,  and  sausages— 

Fresh  and  salted 

Smoked  or  dried 

Mutton,  pork,  and  bacon :  c 

Salted 

Smoked  or  dried 

Preserved  in   hermetically  closed    tin  boxes   (tee 
Pastry,  etc.)*  d 

Meat,  game  («M  Pastry,  etc.) ■ 

Fruits,  all  firesh  or  dried  tree  fruits  not  specially  classed  « 

Salted  <Hr  preserved  in  spirits,  vinegar,  or  brine 

Candied  with  simp  or  sugar 

Preserved  in  hermeticaUy  dosed  tin  boxes 

Game  and  poultry,  as  well  as  venison 


.do 
.do 


pounds 


.do. 
do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


10.  (i5. 
.804. 
.402. 


2.412. 
3.216. 

.402. 
'.5025. 
10.05. 


5  per  cent  ad  tbL 
Do. 

10  per  cent  ad  vaL 

$7,236. 

.do  ." 10.06. 

5  per  cent  ad  vaL 


220.462  pounds. 


a  A  tare  allowance  of  18  per  cent  on  the  oommon  cases  of  tea  weighing  128  pounds  or  more,  and  of 
25  per  cent  for  common  oases  weighing  less  than  128  pounds  is  allowed. 

b  Fresh  mutton  and  pork  are  not  incladed  in.  this  number. 

e  By  dried  bacon  is  understood  that  which  generally  oomes  from  America  and  which  is  air  dried. 
(Decision  of  December  15, 1805.)  By  royal  decree  of  August  14,  1888  Staatsblad,  No.  21,  the  importa- 
tion and  transit  of  hogs,  of  fresh  or  dried  pork,  of  unraelted  lard,  nails,  manure,  and  other  residues  of 
the  hoff  is  prohibited.  For  special  reasons  the  minister  of  the  interior.  In  concurrence  with  the  min- 
ister of  finance,  is  authorizea  to  grant  permission  to  import  the  above-mentioned  articles  provided 
that  certain  hygienic  measures  be  taken.  The  above  prohibition  is,  however,  not  applioable  to  hogs  (not 
exceeding  two)  and  to  meat  (6.6  pounds  or  less  i>er  person)  conveyed  on  board  of  vessels  or  punts 
entering  the  Netherlands  and  destined  to  be  consumed  on  board,  on  condition  that  such  hogs  or  meat 
be  not  discharged ;  nor  to  meat  (6.6  pounds  or  less  per  person)  which  travelers  carry  with  them  for 

Sersoual  consumption :  nor  to  salted  meat  afterwards  dried,  except  for  sausages,  for  which  an  official 
eclaration  is  necessary  proving  that  no  reason  exists  for  them  to  be  considered  ii^nrions;  nor  to 
boiled  or  roasted  meat.    (Decisions  of  October  27  and  80, 1888.)    Pork  bristles  worked  for  bmahmakers 
are  not  included  in  this  prohibition. 
d  For  tins  weighing  4  pounds  and  over  the  duty  Is  $2,412  for  220.462  pounds. 

6  Tomato  sauce,  without  seeds,  cooked  with  a  small  quantity  of  salt,  in  whatever  receptacles,  as 
well  as  whole  or  cut-up  tomatoes  in  water,  but  not  preserved,  are  dutiable  at  6  per  cent  ad  vmlorem. 
(Decision  of  August  15, 1800.) 

Excise  dutiee  levied  in  the  Netherlande  on  foreign  goods. 

Alcoholic  liquids, — Thia  heading  inclades,  in  addition  to  liqnids  not  mixed  with 
alcohol  obtained  by  distillation : 

Liqueurs,  bitters,  and  other  similar  distilled  beverages.  The  excise  duty  is  $24.12 
per  26.417  gallons  coutainiug  50  per  cent  of  pure  alcohol  at  a  temperature  of  59^  F. 
Excise  duty  on  liquids  of  greater  or  inferior  strength  is  calculated  according  to  the 
proportion  of  alcohol  they  contain.  (Articles  1  and  2  of  the  law  of  Jane  20,  1862, 
Staatsblad,  No.  62;  article  1  of  the  law  of  May  1,  1863,  Staat«blad,  No.  47;  article  1 
of  the  law  of  April  6, 1877,  Staatsblad,  No.  70;  article  1  of  the  law  of  July  20,  1884, 
Staatsblad,  No.  148;  law  of  December  31,  1885,  Staatsblad,  No.  262,  and  article  1  of 
the  law  of  December  23, 1886,  Staatsblad,  No.  223.) 

Sweetened  liqueurs  of  foreign  origin  are  considered  as  containing  75  per  cent  of 
alcohol.  This  will  apply  also  to  all  spirituous  beverages  distilled  or  prepared  with 
distilled  liquids  imported  in  bottles  or  jars  of  a  capacity  less  than  2  quarts.  Should 
the  employees,  however,  ascertain  the  alcoholic  strength  to  be  superior,  the  excise 
duty  will  be  calculated  according  to  the  real  strength. 

Wine. — Under  this  heading  are  included  all  fermented  beverages,  with  or  without 
dregs,  prepared  wholly  or  in  part  of  the  juice  or  extract  of  fresh  or  dried  grapes,  of 
currants,  and  of  other  fresh  or  dried  fruits.  Liquid  dregs  are  considered  as  wine. 
Unfermented  extracts  or  juice  of  fruits  which  can  be  used  for  manufacturing,  blend- 
ing, or  diluting  wine  are  also  considered  as  wine. 

The  excise  duty  is  $8,040  per  26.412  gallons.  When  the  wine  contains  more  than 
21  per  cent  of  alcohol  at  a  temperature  of  59^  F.,  the  excise  duty  on  alcoholic  liquids 
must,  in  addition,  be  levied  on  the  surplus  alcohol.  (Articles  1  and  2  of  the  law  of 
July  20, 1870,  Staatoblad,  No.  127,  and  the  law  of  May  8, 1875,  Staatsblad,  No.  73.) 
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Sugar. — The  excise  dnty  on  sugar,  in  loaves,  dry  and  white,  is  $t0.8o4  per  220.462 
ponnds;  raw  sugar  is  taxed  according  to  its  saccharine  richness,  i.  e.,  according  to 
the  percentage  of  polarization  after  deducting  double  the  percentage  of  glucose 
contained  therein  and  quadruple  the  amount  of  ashes  remaining  after  combustion 
and  after  all  insoluble  matters  have  been  discarded.  Fractions  of  1  per  cent  will  be 
ignored.  This  last  disposition  is  not  applicable  to  raw  sugar  of  a  richness  of  more 
than  99  per  cent. 

The  richness  of  sugar  known  as  bastard  is  calculated  simply  according  to  the  per- 
centage of  polarization.    For  other  kinds,  the  excise  dnty  per  220.462  pounds,  is 
fixed  as  follows: 
Refined  sugar  and  similar  kinds: 

a.  Candy,  first  class $12.80772 

Candy,  second  class 11.61378 

(.  Melis,  Inmp,  and  other  refined  sugar  not  specially  classed 10. 864 

e.  Raw  sngar  of  a  richness  exceeding  99  per  cent 10.854 

d.  Raw  sugar  not  exceeding  99  per  cent  in  richness,  per  each  per  cent 

of  richness 10854 

0.  Bastard,  according  to  the  richness,  per  each  per  cent  of  richness.. .        .  10864 
/.  Melado,  including  all  saccharine  Juices;  sirups  and  molasses  con- 
taining more  than  10  per  cent  of  solid  sngar  crystallizable,  or  hav- 
ing, when  liquid,  a  saccharine  richness  exceeding  50  per  cent....      7. 84454 
g.  Glucose,  solid,  granular,  and  sngar  in  powder  obtained  from  feonl», 

with  the  exception  of  the  solid  sngar  known  as  mass^ 7. 34454 

Owing  to  the  difference  between  the  saccharine  richness  and  the  practical  yield 
for  the  raw  sugar  mentioned  in  d,  a  reduction  of  1^  P®'  cent  will  be  allowed.  This 
reduction  will  also  be  granted  to  manufacturers  of  beet  sugar.  Decimal  fractions 
shall  be  carried  out  to  tenths;  hundredths  less  than  five  shall  be  dropped;  if  more 
than  five,  the  number  of  tenths  is  to  be  increased  by  1. 

For  cane  sugar  the  reduction  will  be  2^  per  cent. 

Raw  and  bastard  sugar  on  importation  from  abroad,  on  withdrawal  from  a  bonded 
warehouse,  as  well  as  on  leaving  a  native  factory  coming  under  the  stipulation  of 
article  1  of  the  law  of  July  7,  1867,  is,  for  calculating  the  excise  duty  thereon,  con- 
sidered to  be  of  a  saccharine  richness  of  at  least  65  per  cent ;  the  reductions  stipu- 
lated in  article  3,  for  raw  sngar,  will,  however,  be  allowed. 

If  on  the  examination  of  the  sngar  it  is  ascertaiTied  that  it  is  mixed  with  foreign 
substances  in  order  to  render  impossible  the  examination  of  the  percentage,  such 
sugar  shall  be  dntiable  at  100  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  interested  party  has,  how- 
ever, the  privilege  of  appealing  to  the  commission  of  chemists,  whose  decision  will  be 
final. 

The  stipulation  of  the  last  two  paragraphs  are  not  applicable  when  relating  to 
the  drawback  of  excise  duties  allowed  on  exportation,  or  when  relating  to  ware- 
housed sugar. 

Excise  dnty  shall  be  levied  on  raw  or  bastard  sugars  imported  in  other  places  of 
discharge,  or  in  offices  other  than  those  specially  indicated,  as  if  such  sugars  were 
loaf  sngars,  dry  and  white. 

METHOD  OF  VALUATION  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

In  the  Netherlands  the  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  sometimes 
give  the  official  value  of  goods.  For  goods  liable  to  an  ad  valorem 
import  duty  and  for  some  articles  duty  free,  the  importer  has  to  declare 
the  real  value  according  to  the  current  prices  of  the  day;  in  case  of 
disagreement,  the  fiscal  authorities  may  acquire  the  goods  at  the 
declared  value  increased  by  10, 11,  or  12  per  cent.    To  other  goods  the 
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official  values,  unchanged  since  1862,  are  applied.  Every  declaration 
of  imports  and  of  exports  is,  in  principle,  subject  to  verification,  but  in 
fact  only  those  relating  to  goods  subject  to  duty  are  checked.  Beturus 
are  made  out  in  gross  weight,  in  net  weight  (with  deduction  of  an 
official  tare),  in  number  or  in  value,  according  to  the  nature  of  each 
case.  When  goods  are  imported  or  exported  by  river,  the  neighboring 
country  is  always  regarded  as  the  country  of  origin  or  of  destination; 
thus  imports  from  France  are  attributed  to  Belgium.  When  transport 
is  by  sea,  generally  the  real  country  of  origin  is  given;  thus  Spanish 
wines  are  set  down  as  from  Spain,  unless  they  have  been  imported  first 
into  some  other  country,  in  which  case  they  are  attributed  to  that 
country. 

MERCAKTILB  CREDIT  AND  TRADE  SYSTEMS. 

Credit  is  considered  to  stimulate  trade  in  the  country,  but  in  trade  it 
is  held  that  credit  must  be  judiciously  extended  when  it  is  asked,  and 
before  it  is  given  the  applicant  must  be  shown  to  have  a  good  moral 
character  and  the  necessary  qualifications  to  carry  out  the  business  or 
enterprise  in  which  credit  is  desired;  in  many  cases  it  must  be  shown 
that  the  party  is  financially  responsible.  Importers  of  colonial  products 
sell  almost  invariably  for  cash.  Wholesale  merchants  and  speculators 
in  foreign  and  domestic  products  and  in  home  and  foreign  manufactures 
sell  freely  on  a  credit  of  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  months,  with  or 
without  promissory  notes.  In  case  "  notes"  are  given  and  accepted  the 
seller  loses  his  right  to  reclaim  the  goods  if  still  in  possession  of  any 
buyer  who  within  thirty  days  thereafter  should  stop  payment  or  fail,  a 
right  which  otherwise  he  would  have.  Bourse  transactions,  dealing  in 
securities  of  every  description,  are  always  carried  on  the  exchanges  of 
Amsterdam  and  liotterdam  upon  the  cash  principle.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  import  trade,  particularly  of  colonial  products,  as  well  as  most 
all  other  large  transactions,  are  carried  on  upon  the  principle  of  *' letter 
credit,"  which  effectually  prevents  heavy  losses  being  sustained  on 
account  of  misplaced  confidence  in  dishonest  buyers  or  unfortunate 
traders.  Financial  and  couunercial  institutions,  firms,  and  merchants, 
having  once  acquired  and  enjoying  a  reputation  for  solidity  and 
morality,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  case  with  the  great  majority 
doing  business  in  the  country,  are  very  rarely  known  to  fail  or  become 
bankrupt. 

Failures  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  all  branches  of  the  retail  trade. 
The  amounts  of  liabilities  involved  and  the  losses  entailed  are,  in  the 
aggregate,  comparatively  insignificant.  Farm  products,  sugar,  coffee, 
spices,  madder,  oils  and  petroleum,  etc.,  command  cash  returns.  Trans- 
actions on  speculation  for  the  future  delivery  of  any  such  article  always 
involve  cash  payments  at  time  of  its  delivery.  Operations  of  this 
description,  while  they  are  not  carried  on  here  very  extensively,  are 
by  no  means  uncommon,  and  in  the  article  of  rye,  so  much  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  gin,  they  are  often  quite  extensive.    The  practice  for- 
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merly  was  that  all  breadstaffs  generally  commanded  cash  retnms,  bat 
this  has  changed  during  recent  years,  and  dealings  are  now  usoally  on 
a  credit  of  from  two  to  three  months.  No  manufactured  goods  of  any 
kind  command  absolute  cash  returns  or  payment  pn  delivery.  The 
entire  business  is  done  on  an  agreed  credit  basis,  the  time  varying  from 
thirty  days  to  three  and  a  half  months. 

Circumspection  and  prudence  characterize  the  business  operations 
of  the  Dutch  merchants  and  men  of  affairs,  as  a  rule.  Hazardous  enter- 
l^rises  of  any  kind  are  seldom  undertaken;  great  and  risky  speculations 
in  articles  of  commerce  are  but  very  rarely  ventured  upon,  and  thus  it 
is  explained  why  fortunes  once  acquired  are  not  often  or  readily  lost 
again. 

The  system  of  credit  as  now  established  in  the  country  is  well  suited 
to  the  country's  condition,  wants,  and  necessities;  it  operates  rather 
beneficially  than  otherwise,  and  as  a  generality  is  fairly  satisfactory  to 
the  thrifty  and  energetic  character  of  its  people. 

MKTHOD  ON  THE  ROTTBRDAM  BOURSK. 

No  cash  payment  is  required  either  at  or  before  delivery  of  goods. 
A  fortnight's  prompt  is  usually  allowed  before  the  goods  have  to  be 
taken  delivery  of,  and  then  payment  is  effected  either  by  cash  under  a 
discount  of  1  per  cent  or  by  a  three  and  a  half  months'  promissory 
note,  dating  from  the  date  of  the  sale,  in  the  seller's  option.  No 
deposit  is  ever  required  on  purchasing,  nor  is  rate  of  interest  allowed 
for  prepayment  before  prompt.  Beyond  the  discount  of  1  per  cent  for 
cash,  no  allowances  are  made  off  the  nominal  price  in  the  cases  of 
coffee,  pepper,  cocoa,  or  indigo. 

The  conditions  of  sale  of  sugar  are  as  follows: 

Java  sugars, — One  per  cent  is  first  added  to  gross  amount  of  invoice 
for  so-called  public  sale  charges,  and  then  IJ  per  cent  is  deducted  for 
cash. 

Surinam  sugars. — One  and  one-third  per  cent  discount  for  cash. 

Beet  sugars. — ^No  discount  whatever. 


FOREIGN    TRADE. 

According  to  the  statement  for  1893,  which  appeared  at  the  end  of 
1894,  concerning  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Netherlands,  the  exports 
and  imports  in  1893  amounted  to  $1,015,000,000,  of  which  amount 
$566,000,000  (55  per  cent^  were  imports  and  $449,000,000  (45  per  cent) 
exports.  If  the  $145,000,000  belonging  to  the  transit  trade  be  added 
to  the  above  figures  there  would  be  a  total  international  traflSc  of 
$1,160,000,000,  which  gives  the  Netherlands  the  fifth  place  among  com- 
mercial nations,  i.  e.,  after  Great  Britain,  Germany,  the  United  States, 
and  France. 
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Compared  with  the  results  of  preceding  years  the  exports  and  im- 
ports, as  well  as  the  transit  trade,  show  an  increase  not  even  nearly 
approached  by  the  commerce  of  any  other  country.  This  increase 
in  the  last  fifteen  years  amounted  to  72  percent  for  the  imports,  87  per 
cent  for  the  exports,  and  for  the  transit  trade  160  per  cent 

Compared  with  the  preceding  year  (1892),  the  imports  have  risen 
about  93  per  cent,  the  transit  trade  about  9  per  cent,  while  the  export 
trade  has  decreased  about  1^  per  cent. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  importation  of  the  following 
articles :  Cereals,  flour,  peruvian  bark,  margarin,  coffee,  coal,  copper, 
steel,  saltpeter,  hides,  pitch,  hemp,  and  woolen  yarn;  the  importation 
of  raw  sugar,  meat,  tallow,  drugs,  wool,  cotton  yarn,  iron,  and  iron 
ware  has  decreased. 

The  exportation  of  the  following  articles  shows  an  increase  as  com- 
pared with  1892 :  Cereals  and  flour,  animals  for  slaughter,  coal,  salt- 
peter, copper,  pitch,  drugs,  hemp,  woolen  yarn,  manufactures,  paper, 
and  agricultural  and  industrial  implements;  while  the  export's  of  sugar, 
indigo,  margarin,  hides,  wood,  cotton  goods,  and  iron  have  decreased. 

The  general  commerce  of  the  l^etherlands,  that  is,  the  total  quantity 
of  merchandise  imported  into  and  exported  from  the  country,  without 
regard  to  the  destination  of  imports  or  the  nature  of  exports,  is  stated 
in  weight,  the  values  of  the  goods  coming  under  this  head  not  being 
available. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  for  the  five-year  period  ending  December 
31, 1893,  the  samraary  of  the  general  commerce  of  the  Netherlands  in 
thousands  of  pounds: 

Total  trade  (general  commerce). 


Ycrrs. 


1800 
1891, 
1892 


Total 
Imports. 


1,000  lb8. 
30, 532, 741 
32, 214, 024 
35,002,306 
84,636,020 
36, 107. 546 


Total 
exports. 


1,000  Ibt. 
16,791,797 
18, 204, 655 
18. 098, 070 
19,860.917 
21, 162, 251 


Beexports. 


1,000  Ibt. 
935,348 
1,032,291 
1,146,588 
1.377,912 
1,536,406 


Transit. 


1,000  fb9. 
4, 472, 175 
5.250,670 
5.853,345 
5, 980. 971 
5,841,500 


The  value  of  the  imports  for  consumption  and  the  exports  of  domes- 
tic or  nationalized  merchandise,  as  well  as  the  total  value  of  the  special 
commerce  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  five  years  ending  December  31, 
1893,  is  presented  in  the  following  table: 

Total  trade  (special  commerce),^ 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total  trade. 

1889 

$500,605,511 
522,499,692 
545, 135.  !^ 
516,246,353 
666,306,949 

$430,819,581 
437,187,826 
458, 470, 187 
455,840,371 

488,880.409 

$940,425,093 

1890 

950,687,518 

Ig91            

1, 003, 605, 750 

Ig92 

972,086,724 

1883 

1,015,187,358 

Average  1880-1893 

530.158,813 

448,039,075 

078.198,488 

*  special  comnierco  coinprisos  those  articles  which  are  imported  for  consnmptiou,  ftnd  Sfl  to  ex  port :» of 
^tuo  prodaco  and  articloii  th&t  have  been  natiouitlized  by  beinj;  admitted  as  importa  for  oouiiuiuptioiu 
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The  following  table  shows  the  relative  rank  which  each  coantry  holds 
in  the  commerce  of  the  Netherlands  as  regards  imports  for  consnmp* 
tion  and  the  exports  of  special  commerce: 


Rank. 


Importa. 
Country. 

Great  Britain 

Prassia 

Java  and  other  Datch  East  In 

dies. 
Belgium 

United  States 

Rnsflia 

British  India 

lloumania 

Spain 

France 

Hamburg 

Bolivia  and  Peru 

Sweden 

Turkey 

Argentina,  Paraguay,  and  Uru- 

bSST: 

Norway 

Africa  (west  coast) 

Italy 

G  reeco 

Other  countries 

Total 


Value. 


$106,063,672 
104,041.462 
77,584.808 

70,608,686 

62, 333, 542 
35,710,091 
21,480,111 
18,  .'{.JO,  733 
10, 182, 584 
8, 064, 419 
7,037.051 
6, 399, 145 
4,569,509 
4,205,466 
8,357,397 

3,186,400 
2,773,154 
2,725.937 
2, 588.  578 
2,178,924 
12, 931, 340 


566,306,949 


Exports. 
Country. 

Prussia 

Great  Britain 

Belgium 

Java  and  other  Dutch  East  In- 
dies. 

United  States 

Hamburg 

France 

Aftrica  (east  coast) 

Italy 

Russia 

Norway 

Denmark 

Turkey 

Dutch'Guiana 

Sweden 

Africa  (west  coast) 

Spain 

Portugal 

Austi^ia 

Bremen 

other  countries 

Total 


Value. 


$214, 782, 034 
103,014,988 
67,513,523 

22,971,412 

8,745,611 
6,238,449 
4,011,398 
8, 933, 487 
2,421,584 
2, 360, 629 
2,227,41s 
1,796,263 
1,490,986 
1,272,085 
1,263,852 

953,084 
679,827 
553,944 
53:t,  292 
477, 280 
1, 289, 249 


448,480,409 


IMPOETS. 

The  imi)ort8  for  1893,  as  shown  above,  represented  a  value  of  $566,- 
000,000.    The  principal  articles  were  as  follows: 

Cereals. — Russia's, share  in  the  importation  of  cereals  has  not  been 
so  prominent  as  in  former  years.  As  regards  wheat,  it  should  be 
stated  that  out  of  a  total  of  $35,000,000  worth  only  $4,000,000  came 
from  that  country.  The  United  States  supplied  $14,300,000  worth  and 
Koumania  $7,000,000.  Eye:  Total  imports,  $10,350,000;  Russia,  at  the 
head,  supplied  $3,800,000;  then  follows  Rouniania,  with  $2,600,000. 
Baarley :  Total  imports,  $10,000,000 ;  Eussia  supplied  more  than  one-half 
of  the  import,  viz,  $5,500,000;  the  remainder  was  divided  among  other 
countries.  Oats,  $5,400,000,  and  maize,  $8,200,000,  of  which  Eoumauia, 
with  $2,300,000  and  $4,400,000,  respectively,  supplied  the  largest  quan- 
tity. Smaller  quantities  were  supplied  by  Belgium  and  the  United 
States.  The  latter  supplied  $9,200,000  worth  of  wheat  flour  out  of  a 
total  of  $13,100,000.  The  rest  came  from  Prussia  and  Belgium.  Eye 
flour,  $3,600,000,  came  principally  from  Prussia.  Eice,  $18,500,000;  the 
largest  portion,  $11,700,000,  came  from  British  India.  The  import 
from  Java  was  small  in  proportion.  The  total  importation  of  cereals 
is  figured  at  $109,100,000.  Among  seeds,  flaxseed  takes  the  first 
place.  Out  of  $10,900,000  worth,  almost  half  came  from  British  India; 
the  United  States  supplied  $1,800,000  and  Eussia  $2,400,000  worth. 

Drugs. — Peruvian  bark  comes  first  with  an  import  value  of  $68,700,- 
000.  This  came  principally  from  the  Dutch  Indies,  viz,  $58,100,000; 
the  re^t  c;»me  from  British  India. 
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Meats.— The  imports  reached  the  valae  of  $800,000,  half  of  which 
came  from  Belgium. 

Textiles. — Cotton,  raw,  $1,800,000  worth  came  from  Great  Britain; 
$1,600,000  from  the  United  States;  $1,400,000  from  Prassia.  Cotton 
yarn,  almost  the  entire  import,  viz,  $10,300,000  worth,  came  frt)m  Great 
Britain.  Of  cotton  goods  the  largest  part,  $2,300,000,  came  from  Great 
Britain;  the  rest,  $1,000,000,  from  Prussia.  Of  raw  wool,  also,  the 
largest  portion  was  obtained  from  Great  Britain,  $10,100,000;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  woolen  yarns,  of  which  $5,200,000  worth  was  imported. 
Great  Britain  is  almost  the  only  source  of  supply.  Flax,  $1,600,000, 
came  from  Belgium.  The  total  imports  of  materials  relating  to  the 
textile  industry,  including  both  raw  materials  and  manufactures, 
amounted  to  $48,*J00,000,  of  which  $17,700,000  was  raw  material; 
$21,700,000  yarn,  and  $8,800,000  tissues. 

Colonial  wares. — Coffee,  $14,100,000,  came  principally  from  Java 
and  from  Brazil.  Sugar,  $14,100,000;  $7,800,000  from  Belgium, 
$3,000,000  from  Prussia,  and  $2,200,000  from  Hamburg.  Tobacco, 
$7,800,000,  from  Java  and  the  United  States.  Peti*oleum,  $3,600,000, 
principally  from  the  United  States. 

Coal. — The  total  imports,  nearly  $17,900,000,  came  from  Prussia. 

Metals  and  metallic  wares. — Principally  from  Great  Britain,  Prussia, 
and  Belgium.  The  United  States  and  Spain  supplied  quantities  of 
copper;  tin  was  obtained  from  the  Dutch  East  India  possessions. 
The  import  value  of  iron  and  iron  ware  was  $33,000,0()0;  copper  and 
copper  ware,  $20,500,000;  steel  and  steel  ware,  $18,100,000;  tin  and 
tin  ware,  $6,200,000. 

Wood. — Wood  for  shipbuilding  and  lumber  was  imported  from 
Sweden,  Norway,  Prussia,  and  Eussia.  The  total  imi)ort  amounted  to 
$14,100,000. 

The  importation  of  the  eleven  following  articles  amounted  in  value 
to  one-half  of  the  entire  import  trade:  Wheat,  $34,600,000;  rice, 
$18,500,000;  peruvian  bark,  $68,700,000;  cotton,  $20,700,000;  coffee, 
$14,100,000;  sugar,  il4,100,000;  coal,  $17,900,000;  iron  and  iron  ware, 
$33,000,000;  copper  and  copper  ware,  $20,500,(H)0;  steel  and  steel 
ware,  $18,100,000;  wood,  $14,100,000;  total,  $274,300,000. 

EXPORTS. 

As  above  stated,  the  export  trade  for  1893  amounted  to  $449,000,000. 
The  principal  articles  were  as  follows: 

Cereals. — The  export  in  cereals  was  directed  almost  entirely  toward 
Prussia.  Wheat,  $24,100,000;  rye,  $4,500,000;  barley,  $6,600,000; 
maize,  $4,000,000;  oats,  $4,900,000— all  went  to  Prussia.  Rice,  $5,000,- 
000,  chiefly  to  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  and  Prussia.  Prussia  also  took 
most  of  the  wheat  flour,  $1,900,000,  and  the  rye  flour,  $2,000,000,  The 
total  export  in  cereals  was  $58,700,000. 
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5w«6t .— »5,200,000.  The  export  of  butter  has  falleu  off  during  the 
last  few  years.  Great  Britain  took  the  largest  part,  nearly  three-quar- 
ters, aud  Belgium  the  rest. 

Cheese, — $4,200,000.  The  chief  consumers  were  Great  Britain  and 
Belgium. 

Afiimals  for  slaughter, — $4,400,000.  Belgium  received  the  largest 
share;  then  followed  Prussia. 

J^w/i.— $2,600,000;  mostly  went  to  Prussia. 

Drugs, — Among  drugs  and  dyes,  peruvian  bark  took  the  first  place, 
$54,300,000;  over  $40,200,000  worth  went  to  Prussia,  the  rest  to  Great 
Britain;  indigo,  $2,300,000,  also  went  chiefly  to  Prussia. 

Seeds, — Prussia  took  nearly  all  the  cabbage  and  rape  seed,  $1,100,000, 
and  linseed,  $2,500,000. 

Colonial  wares. — The  export  of  coffee  amounted  to  $8,000,000;  sugar, 
$18,100,000;  tobacco,  $1,700,000.  Prussia  took  most  of  the  coffee,  and 
Great  Britain  received  almost  all  the  sugar. 

Textile  materials.— Baw  cotton,  $3,700,000,  and  cotton  yarn,  $4,200,000, 
went  mostly  to  Prussia.  Cotton  goods,  $14,500,000,  went  to  Java.  Raw 
wool,  $11,600,000,  went  mostly  to  Belgium,  while  Prussia  got  nearly 
all  the  woolen  yarn,  $5,000,000.  The  export  in  hemp,  $1,900,000,  was 
divided  between  Belgium  and  Prussia. 

Metals  and  metal  irare*.— Raw  iron,  $(5,800,000,  Prussia  $4,600,000  and 
Belgium  $1,300,000;  iron  wares,  $16,600,000,  Great  Britain  $8,000,000, 
Dutch  Bast  Indies  $2,500,000,  and  Prussia  $1,800,000;  raw  copper, 
$16,100,000,  Prussia  $15,900,000;  copper  wares,  $1,900,000,  Belgium 
$1,000,000  and  Prussia  $500,000;  steel  and  steel  wares,  $8,000,000, 
Great  Britain  $3,200,000,  East  Coast  of  Africa  $2,000,000,  and  Prussia 
$1,200,000;  tin,  $4,900,000,  Prussia  $3,300,000  and  Belgium  $500,000; 
crude  lead,  $200,000,  Belgium;  leaden  wares,  $500,000,  Great  Britain 
$300,000  and  Prussia  $100,000. 

The  exports  of  the  following  seven  articles  constituted  two-fifths  of 
the  whole  export  trade :  Wheat,  $24,100,000 ;  peruvian  bark,  $54,300,000 ; 
sugar,  $18,100,000;  cotton  and  its  manufactures,  $22,400,000;  wool  and 
its  manufactures,  $16,600,000;  iron  and  iron  wares,  $23,400,000;  copper 
and  copper  wares,  $18,000,000;  total,  $176,900,000. 

The  following  two  tables,  compiled  from  the  oflScial  commercial  sta- 
tistics of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  show  the  share  of  the 
United  States  (both  in  value  and  in  percentages)  in  the  total  special 
commerce  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  five-year  period  1889-1893: 
3817— No.  6 3 
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world's   markets   for   AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 


Share  of  the  United  States  in  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  the  Netherlands*^ 
A.— IMPORTS  (SPECIAL  COMMERCB). 


Tear. 


isno. 

1»91. 


1893. 


Annual  avorago  for  five  3'ear8. 


Total 
imports. 


$500, 605, 511 
522,499,092 
545, 135,  563 
516, 216, 353 
506, 306, 949 


530, 158, 813 


Imports  from  the 
Unitod  States. 


Value. 


$30. 571, 180 
39,573,402 
37. 198. 722 
69,864,008 
62, 333, 542 


45, 908, 171 


Per  oent 
of  total. 


6.1 
7.6 
6.8 
11.6 
11.0 


8.7 


1  Official  statistics  for  1894  are  not  yet  available. 
B.— EXPORTS  (SPECIAL  COMMERCE). 


Tear. 


Total 
exports. 


Exports  for  the  United 
Stales. 


Value. 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


1889 

1890 

1801 

1892 

1893 

Annual  average  for  five  years. 


$439,819,581 
437, 187, 826 
458, 470, 187 
455,840,371 
448,880,409 


$8,909,097 
9,530.2::9 
8,316,166 
9, 358. 903 
8, 745, 611 


2 

2.2 

1.8 

2.1 

1.9 


448.039,675 


8,972,003 


The  share  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the 
United  States  (both  in  values  and  percentages)  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1894,  as  compared  with  a  five-year  average,  is  presented  in  the 
two  tables  appended,  the  figures  in  which  were  obtained  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department: 

Share  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  total  oommeroe  of  the  United  States. 
A— EXPORTS. 


Total 

exports  from 

the  United 

States. 

Exports  to  Kether- 
lands. 

Value. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

YoRp  cn<1inir  June  30, 1894 

$892,140,572 
0J2,478,682 

$43,570,812 
34,653.052 

4.88 

Annur.l  average  fur  five-year  period  ending  June  30, 1894 

3.8S 

B.-IMP0RT8. 


Total 

Ini ports  into 

the  L'nited 

States. 

Imports  from  Nether- 
lands. 

Value. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Year  ending  June  30, 1894 

$054,994,622 
796,604,922 

$10. 690, 979 
13, 695, 627 

1.63 

Annual  average  for  five-year  period  ending  June  80, 1894 

L7a 

PEINCIFAL   ARTICLES   OP   TRADE   WITH   NETHERLANDS. 
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PBINOIPAL  ARTICLES  OF  TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 

THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  the  NetherLuids  to  the  United 
States  for  the  calendar  year  1893,  in  the  order  of  their  value,  were  Peru- 
vian bark,  sugar,  hair,  coffee,  and  iron.  The  total  value  of  merchandise 
shipped  to  the  United  States  during  that  year  was  estimated  in  the 
commercial  statistics  of  the  Netherlands  at  $8,745,611.  The  same  source 
gives  the  value  of  imports  into  the  Netherlands  from  the  United  States 
for  1893  at  $62,333,542,  the  six  principal  items  being  wheat,  wheat  flour, 
copper,  margarin,  petroleum,  and  maize.  Two  tabular  statements  are 
appended  to  show  the  value  of  twenty  articles  of  merchandise  that 
occupy  the  highest  rank  in  the  list  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of 
the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States. 

Imports  and  exporU  of  articles  hetween  the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands  for  1893,  in 

the  order  of  their  total  value. 


Order. 


ImportB  from  the  United  States  into  the 
Netherlands. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Exports  from  the  Netherlnuds  to  the  United 
States. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Wheat 

Wbeatfloar 

Copper 

Margarin 

Petroleom 

Maise 

Linseed 

Cotton,  raw 

Lard 

Turpentine 

Oilcake 

Oold,  coin 

Cotton-sef  d  oil 

Toliacoo,  leaf  and  stem 
Oats 

Saasage  casings 

Hemoseed 

Resin 

Timber,  nnsawed 

Timber,  sawed 


$14, 236, 084 

9, 181. 226 

7,  338. 145 

6,980,885 

3,337,816 

2, 707, 472 

1,712,768 

1,553,328 

1,542,542 

1, 196,  391 

1, 187, 090 

1,004,799 

915, 334 

865,323 

817, 128 

772, 271 
717, 215 
683,824 
535, 171 
630,833 


PeruYian  bark 

Hair,  raw 

Sugar,  raw 

Sugar,  retined 

Coffee 

Iron,  pig 

Tin,  raw 

Dyestuffs,  raw , 

Trees,  plants,  bulbs,  etc 

Kags 

W&e,lron 

Drugs,  not  elsewhere  specifiecl 

Cheese 

Chemicals 

Stone,   ground   or    broken,    and 
cement. 

Vegetables,  preserved 

Cacao 

India  rubber,  vulcanized 

Wheat 

Hides  and  skins,  dried 


$3, 565, 354 
471, 618 
449,894 
360,543 
337,362 
207,204 
237, 190 
237,146 
214,531 
213,  li85 
205, 887 
160.888 
153, 704 
117.185 
104, 158 

104,  C44 
100,  2-J2 
98. 457 
97,569 
95, 711 


The  following  tables,  showing  the  sources  from  which  the  Dutch 
people  have  supplied  their  demand  during  the  years  1891,  1892,  and 
1893,  have  been  compiled  from  the  official  tables  published  by  the 
department  of  finances  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  It  must 
be  understood  that  Holland  is  to  some  degree  a  way  station  for  the 
transit  of  goods  to  continental  Europe,  and  that  a  part  of  the  mer- 
chandise given  in  these  tables  as  imported  for  consumption  is  later  on 
sent  across  the  frontier  and  thus  aj^pears  again  in  the  statement  of  the 
special  export  trade: 
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world's   markets   for   AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 


Imports  of  agricultural  and  other  products  entered  for  home  consumption  into  the  Nether 
lands,  by  countries ,  for  the  three  calendar  years  1891, 1892,  and  1893. 

WHEAT. 
[QuantitieB  in  kilograms  of  2.20482  pounds  each.] 


Country. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


Belgium 

Brazil 

Canada 

British  India 

Great  Bri  tain 

Hambnre 

Mecklenuurg 

Prussia 

Bio  de  la  Plata  (Buenos  Ayres,  etc.) . 

Roumania 

Russia 

Turkey  

United  States 

Other  countries 


119,494.468 

1,944,182 

505. 470 

29,993,687 

7, 070,  CIS 

6, 640, 271 


85,703,663 


58.827,173 


31, 642, 674 
5,  541,  500 
73, 400, 080 
351, 634, 058 
12, 240, 710 
101, 428, 692 
2,356,275 


Total 

Total  value. 


743,892,675 
$38, 875, 800 


13,350.636 

82, 374, 195 

5, 468. 180 

6, 372, 450 

2,  325, 000 

24, 229, 358 

7, 930, 913 

121, 810, 284 

59,  391, 255 

8,360,400 

293, 761, 509 

150,100 


5,982,108 

9, 346, 980 

924,621 

538,053 

4,853,000 

82,200,069 

58,072,142 

134,530,282 

78, 204, 273 

5,699,107 

272,408,802 

100.000 


660, 23:),  952  ; 
$34, 503, 800  I 


661,086,608 
$34,579,a0 


RYB. 


Belgium 

Osnada 

France  

Great  Britain... 

Hamburg 

Mecklenburg — 

Prussia 

Boumania 

Russia 

Turkey 

United  States... 
Other  countries. 


Total 

Total  value  . 


608,500 
001,554 
271, 493 
111,347 


2, 

50, 

321, 

15, 

24, 

1, 


440, 034 
231,214 
496,070 
990,309 
184,280 
559,  250 


466,919,849 
$16, 893, 200 


19,055,662 

2.858,007 

792,435 

147, 767 

8, 148. 345 

6,900,800 

26,392,628 

47, 438. 627 

28, 498, 125 

16,960,926 

35,181,451 

2, 176, 310 


25,239,298 


1.802,460 

8.0:)6.300 

53, 796, 795 

70, 450, 021 

105,086.609 

22,019,303 

1, 133, 388 

21,360 


192,560,083 
$6,966,800 


287.585,534 
$10,404,800 


BARLEY. 


Belgium 

Deumark 

Canada  

Prance 

Greece 

Great  Britain 

Hamburg 

Austria-Huugary . 

Prussia 

Roumania 

Russia 

Turkey 

United  States 

Other  countries. . . 


Toial 

Total  valae. 


12, 
2, 


524. 402 
066,387 
701, 750 
602, 821 


2, 
10, 
lit 
52, 
116, 

4, 


828.670 
130, 712 
890,274 
244, 769 
424, 863 
07H,057 
943.542 


1,137,485 


221, 477, 732 
$7, 122,  700 


6, 151, 893 
"'219,066 


900,136 

568.198 

9.554,544 

15, 255, 587 

32,664,722 

104,672,790 

12.939,980 

1, 273, 163 

3,010.105 


189.207,040 
$6,084,900 


8,576,831 
100 


1, 810, 062 

003,009 

1, 591, 172 

14,505,020 

23,840,257 

55, 143, 988 

183,617.672 

20, 734. 750 

827,951 

547,187 


311,887,999 
$10, 030, 300 


MAIZE  (INDIAN  CORN). 


Belgium 

Canada  

Great  Britain 

Rio  do  la  Plata  (Buenos  Ayres,  etc.) 

Roumania *. 

Russia 

T  urkey 

United.  Staten 

Other  countries 

Total 

Total  value 


43.638.389 

1, 762, 550 
498, 010 

2. 37«.  300 
42. 915. 056 
18. 098. 794 

1, 280, 000 
44.115.515 

1,591,111 


156. 878,  325 
$4. 000. 200 


41, 147, 316 
1, 134, 135 


10,142.930 

38,482,872 

12, 244, 409 

600,000 

174,452.846 

15,769 


278, 220. 277 
$7, 269, 900 


25,653,718 

7. 294, 190 

41,635 


168,125,755 
7.6J6,488 
4,485.432 

103,615.458 
43,078 


316,895,754 
$8,289,500 


lUPOBTS   OF  AQBICULTURAL   PRODUCTS. 
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ImparU  of  agrUmUnral  and  other  products  entered  for  home  oonsnmption  into  the  Nether- 

Utnda,  eie. — Continued. 

OATS. 

IQnuitities  in  kilograms  of  2.20482  poands  eaob.] 


Conntiy. 


1891. 


1R02. 


1893. 


Belgium 

Canada 

Pmssia 

BoomaDia 

Kasftia 

Tnrkev 

United  States... 
Other  conntries . 


Total 

Total  value . 


8,243,078 

321,700 

12,326,801 

1, 570, 169 
78,233,780 


SOI,  200 
570,204 


7,842,038 

410, 7515 

7, 787. 249 

7,977,976 

5. 710, 640 

3, 19U,  140 

623, 050 

876,320 


09,575,932 
$3,202,400 


38,925,048 
$1,091,000 


2,788,328 
3,623,520 
21.052,310 
7.0.646,324 
31,647,807 
11,900,482 
25, 408, 210 
1, 153, 139 


168,120,216 
$5,406,700 


BUCKWHEAT. 


Belgium 

Canada 

France  

Hamburg 

Bnsaia 

United  States... 
Other  coantriee  . 


Total 

Total  value. 


918,367 
2,725,280 
21,131.977 


6,778,238 
1,201,725 
1,047,951 


32,803,538 
$1,450,600 


1,684,698 
2,855,230 
2, 360, 372 


2, 272, 000 

18, 017, 331 

213,448 


27, 412, 088 
$1,212,200 


667,200 
1,687,300 

320,400 

939, 087 
3,330,832 
6, 137, 756 

25U,  762 


18,233,337 
$585,200 


BICB,  SHBLLED,  AND  PADDY. 


Belgium 

Bremen 

China 

Cochin  China 

Britiah  India 

British  Straits  SettlemenU. 

Great  Britahi 

Hamburg 

Japan  

Dutch  Bastlndiod 

Prussia 

United  Stater* 

Other  countries 


Total 

Total  value.. 


6,992,239 
1,192,627 


76, 281, 883 
14, 68:{,  405 
4, 136, 346 
1, 800, 525 
8,937,320 
20,041,272 
1,497,282 


27,300 


185,590,199 
$16,862,200 


3,677,809 

781, 647 

6,737.675 

8, 623, 850 

81,735,073 

12, 072, 800 

1,866,580 

1, 017, 695 

6, 157, 050 

10, 760, 130 

202,897 


28,450 


125, 661, 616 
$15,154,800 


2,744.333 
1, 153, 730 


7, 963, 226 

96,078,866 

11,667,329 

257,142 

7r2,223 

12, 576, 000 

20,746,410 

46,  o:^ 

59,000 

68,015 


154,134,111 
$18,688,600 


WHEAT  VLOUB. 


Belgium 

Canada 

France 

Great  Britain 

Hamburg 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary 

Prussia 

Ronmania 

United  States.... 
Other  countries.. 

Total 

Total  value. 


18,702,809 

178,000 

170,000 

223,886 

6,093,199 

236, 812 

66,300 

26,043,590 

1,540,500 

87,150,303 

165,074 


90,470,473 
$10,910,700 


18,401,312 

814, 096 

198 

821,814 

2,992,252 


10,000 
14,582,465 


66,664,966 
164, 327 


103,861,429 
$12,524,600 


14, 102, 553 

622,207 

225 

105, 420 

1,424,526 

287,700 

121, 226 

16,700,620 


76, 120, 568 
64,600 


108, 648, 445 
$13,001,000 
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world's   markets   foe   AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 


Imports  of  iigrUmliural  and  other  products  entered  for  home  consumption  into  the  Nether- 

linds,  etc. — Continued. 

RYE  FLOUR. 

[Qaantitles  in  kiloKrams  of  2.20462  jMimdB  each.] 


Ck>aiitry. 

1891. 

1802. 

1803. 

Belglnm 

457,669 
551,443 

266,369 

617,350 

600 

212,561 

4, 116. 677 

13.384.948 

166  719 

Bremen 

1,229.820 

103,000 

158 

France 

Groat  Britain 

60,010 
12,060,013 
24,756,860 
2, 137, 340 

Haiub'nrg 

4,000.503 

25,003,340 

2  500 

Pruaaia 

Russia 

United  States 

35 

335,925 
100  000 

Other  countries 

240.725 

Total 

40,282.478 
$4,858,000 

18, 598, 440 
$2,243,000 

30,941,965 
$3,731,600 

Total vatne .....  

POTATO  FLOUR. 


Belgium 

Bremen 

Great  Britain . 

Hitmburg 

Prussia 

Denmark 


Total , 

Total  value.. 


28.818 

30,000 

87,387 

727,057 

4,229,272 


6,052,034 
$609,800 


81,044 

200 

80,741 

299,637 

4,656,500 

2,600 


6.070,722 
$611,600 


12,299 

1,8G3 

29,300 

154,227 

12,179,368 


12,377,057 
$1,492,700 


RICE  FLOUR. 


Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

Italy 

United  Stotes... 
Other  countries. 


Totel 

Total  value. 


742, 470 
4,376,805 
1,279,026 


1,465,752 


7, 804, 743 
$948,600 


877,950 
705,090 
l,7ir2.232 
326,085 
620,787 


4, 232,  lU 
$610,400 


1,0(>8,358 

2,823,H90 

1, 744. 575 

207,000 

391,461 


6,175.287 
$744,700 


STARCH. 


Belgium 

Hamburg 

Prussia 

United  States... 
Other  countries. 

Total 

Total  value 


1,160,211 

3,057,654 

1,621.764 

65,469 


760,333 

632,809 

8,478.676 

2,080,908 

72,607 


6,372.381  , 
$768,500  I 


6. 925, 333 
$836,200 


780,829 

697,708 

7, 306, 348 

2, 520. 284 

96,262 


11, 301. 431 
$1,362,900 


PEASE  AND  LEJfTILS. 


Belglnm , 

Canada 

Great  Britain... 

Prnsflia 

Russia 

United  SUU'S... 
Othsr  countries. 


Total 

Total  valjc. 


741. 135 
6, 187, 000 

624. 875 

7,741,547 

18,751,212 


182,031 


84,227,800 
$1,376,000 


1,261,000 
5.648,397 
348,844 
2, 228. 270 
749.974 
478, 921 
124,658 


10,840.059 
$485,800 


416,002 

2,806.250 

84.590 

6,795.022 

4,382,168 

218,678 

116,941 


14,814,661 


IMPORTS   OP   AGBIOULTUBAL   PRODUCTS. 
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Imports  of  agrioultural  and  other  products  entered  for  home  consumption  into  the  Nelhcr^ 

lands  J  etc. — Continued. 

BEANS  AND  VETCHES. 
[Qaantlties  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  poands  each.] 


Conntiy. 


1801. 


1892. 


Belgiam 

Great  Britain.... 

Harabure 

Italy 

A  ustria-Hnngary 

Prussia 

Boamania 

Bussia 

Turkey 

Other  conntries.. 

Total 

Total  value. 


1,521,211 
840,006 

1,044,850 
15.050 

6,005.800 

11,4:«,707 

127,600 

2.728,535 
884,728 
124,046 


002,143 
707,404 
125, 841 
417.500 
2,066,503 
8,430,416 
452, 000 
620, 305 
623,000 
220,081 


25. 768, 522 
1880,600 


10,384,276 
$354,800 


438.120 
23.226 
100.531 
116,500 
850,  430 
5,525,008 
107,500 
265.240 
562,065 
80,766 


8,070,286 
$276, 100 


VEGETABLES,  FBESH  AND  DKIED,  NOT  ELSEWHEBE  SPECIFIED. 


Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

Prussia 

Bussia 

Other  conntries . 

Total 

Total  value 


088,904 
700,220 
336,673 
64,060 
44,076 


2, 133, 833 
$267,800 


2,222,528 

1,608,535 

487, 362 

235 

68,451 


4,467,111 
$530,700 


1,800,507 

1,834,007 

500,761 

30,580 

58,335 


4, 242, 270 
$511,600 


HAY. 


Belgium 

Canada 

Norway 

Prussia 

Bussia 

XlDlted  States  ... 
Other  countries . 


Total 

Total  value. . 


1,281,556 


822,176 


61 


1,603,783 
$6,400 


1,366,691 


442, 675 
1,750 


1.811,096 
$7,300 


8,433,210 

11,500 

67.980 

176, 02-4 

77,026 

786,406 

3,471 


4,656.524 
$18,300 


STB  AW. 


Belgium 

Prussia 

Other  conntries.. 

Total 

Total  value, 


2,220.630 

1,773,710 

16.060 


4,010,418 
$103,500 


2,045,094 

3, 64H,  191 

6,643 


6,699,828 
$275, 000 


1,626,136 

031,540 

13,107 


2,570.881 
$124, 000 


FBUITS  PBESERVED  IN  SIBUP  OB  SUOAB. 

BelglUni.           ••».       .TT•..«rr-^r..TT » ^ 

630 
1,170 
6,426 

733 
802 

2,620 
74 

1,108 

007 

Pn'nce 

1,035 

PitimIa 

6,244 

TTnlted  States          

Other  eonntries  ...r. 

726 

774 

Total        

7,052 
$6,400 

6,427 
$4,400 

0,050 

Total  value 

$7,300 

7BUITS,  SALTED,  OB  PBESERVED  IN  BBANDY,  VINEGAB,  OB  BBINB. 
[Values  iu  florins  of  $0,402  each.] 


^fuioe 

4,601 
2.716 
7,142 

4.802 
2,747 
4,687 

2.023 

Great  Britaiu 

2,374 

A^hflir  AoiiTitrlAA .. 

2,020 

Total 

14,350 
$5,800 

12,1 36 
$4,  QUO 

6,417 

$2,600 
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world's   markets   for   AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 


Imports  of  agricultural  and  other  products  entered  for  ho^M  consumption  into  the  KethcT' 

lands f  et4i. — Contiuued. 

FEUITS  [OF  TfiEES]  FRESH  OR  DRIED,  NOT  SPBOIA.LLT  MENTIONED. 

[Yaluea  in  florins  of  f  0.402  each.] 


Relgiam 

France 

Great  Britain  .... 

Italy 

Priiksia 

United  States  .... 
Other  countries  .. 

Total 

Total  value. 


111,965 
114,706 
254,719 
108,815 
105, 572 
315. 000 
116, 186 


1, 127, 863 
tJ53,  400 


149,208 
46.700 
303, 231 
141,017 
67,555 
218, 695 
116, 726 


1,033,138 
$415,300 


97.n«0 

51.53.1 
261. '.75 
132  945 

4K  177 
140. 690 

47,267 


785. »  9 
1^16.  OVO 


ALL  OTHER  FRUITS.  FRESH  OR  DRIED. 
[Quantities  iu  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 

1891. 

1892. 

1803. 

Jielginm 

2,229 
61,160 

72,757 
84,117 

1,019 

Creut  Britain 

4.769 

T'uited  States 

18, 570 

Other  countries 

9,212 

27,785 

•   1,042 

Total 

72,601 
$7,U00 

184,659 
$18,600 

25,400 

Total  value 

$2,600 

PRUNES. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 

1891. 

1892. 

18G3. 

Fr.inco 

195,379 
118, 676 

18, 548 

643,875 

14 

26,976 

101,660 
67,871 
14,370 

445,167 

628,566 

Hamburg 

36,165 

A 11  Atria 

71,483 

Prussia 

480, 0.^4 

United  Staton        

1.127 

Other  coun  tries 

44,290 

67,236 

Total 

1,003,468 
$100,900 

663,358 
$66,700 

1.103,611 

Total  value 

$120,000 

FIGS. 


Belgium 

Portugal 

Turkey  

Other  couulric8.. 

Total 

Total  value 


860. 316 

624,310 

84,947 

126, 091 


1, 195, 667 
$120,200 


418,031 
737, 206 
112,977 
261,298 


1,529,512 
$153, 700 


613,812 
722,794 
102.493 
82,586 


1,521,685 
$153,000 


RAISINS. 


Belglnni 

Gn-at  Briiuiu 

Hiiuiburg 

Spain 

Turkey 

United  Slates 

Other  countries.. 

Total 

Total  valao 


72,785 
271,373 
154, 407 
99.733 
1, 916, 954 
5 
20,156 


8,536,413 
$208,900 


143, 137 
123, 229 
51,678 
185, 750 
2,491,367 


82,800 


2,977,961 
$289,400 


60,061 
50,(>53 
105,4^ 
9  ,498 
2,438,839 


17,102 


2.764,685 
$222,800 
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Imports  of  agricultural  and  other  prodmta  entered  for  home  oonsumption  into  the  Nether- 
lands, etc. — Continued. 

CUBRANTS. 

[Qnantities  In  kilograms  of  $2.20462  ponxidt  eaob.] 


Belgium 

Greece 

Great  Britain 

Hamburg 

AnBtria-Huiigiiry 

Turkey 

Other  countries.. 

Total 

Total  value. 


1, 500, 608 

6,851.411 

79,164 

60,296 

94.797 

6,026 

762 


8, 592, 064 
$1, 036, 200 


424, 870 

6,178.903 

60,726 


1,369 

13, 4U5 

237 


6,679,510 
$805,600 


724,696 

9,049, 008 

240,442 

89,577 


61.696 
7.889 


10, 162, 812 
$1,225,600 


ALMOXDS. 


Belgium 

Bremen 

Franco 

Greece 

Great  Britain. 

Hamburg 

Italy 

Portugal 

PrusAla 

Spain 

Turkey 


Total 

Total  Taluo. 


64,158 

2,070 

87,101 


216, 847 
50,833 

349, 178 
7,586 
1,113 
8,709 


777,089 
$218,700 


42,381 
'a65,'576" 


133,785 

5,991 

217,636 

62 

989 

21,444 

2,300 


630, 163 
$177,300 


69,743 

127 

105,707 

1,104 

193,017 

81,686 

532,886 

12,073 

1.470 

8,703 


9)15,966 
$280,800 


CANDIED  CITROK  BIND. 


Franco         • 

19.904 
445,841 

22,515 

676, 069 

591 

15,029 

112,206 

Italy      

865,381 

United  Statea 

4,167 

Other  conntrioa 

13,664 

12,069 

Total 

479,409 
$151,200 

714,204 
$229,700 

994,723 

Total  value    

$320,000 

PEANUTS  AND  IVORY  NUTS. 


Africa,  east  coast. . 
Africa,  west  coast. 

Belgium 

France 

Great  Britain 

Hamburg 

Portugal 

Spain 

IJnItedSUtes 

Other  countries  . . . 


Total 

Total  value . 


5,043,713 
9, 777. 816 
177, 919 
775.818 
2. 187. 348 
800. 587 
224,534 
170,250 


31 


19, 158, 016 
$1, 540, 300 


1,991.512 

17,544,628 

172, 750 

197, 045 

1,039,713 

37,841 

94,610 

150, 987 

38 

31,067 


21, 260, 191 
$1, 196, 500 


3,101,665 
19,576,065 


228.654 

3,781.667 

692, 743 


89,8H6 
23,472 
83,181 


25,477,323 
$1,433,900 


HOPS. 


Belgium •.... 

282,038 

882,504 

300.021 

Deiiuiark       . 

50 

Great  Britain  

10, 641 
1,256,902 

39.573 
1.310.362 

242, 708 

Prussia 

744,596 

United  States 

17,609 



Total         

1,549,581 
$811,600 

1.732,489 
$848,200 

1,400  986 

Total  Talno ■ 

$281,600 
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world's   markets    for   AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 


Imports  of  agt'iciiUural  and  olhci'  products  entered  for  home  consumption  into  the  ICvther- 

lands,  etc, — Continned. 

RAW  SUGAR. 

[Quantities  Id  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 

1801. 

1892. 

1893. 

Belgium 

50, 049, 054 

1, 218.  8:{5 

959, 596 

2,40r.,726 

911.197 

35,990.788 

45,037,140 

2,893,639 

1,009,882 

16,217,497 

4,902,591 

44,352,845 

24 

894,602 

55,575,856 

liremen 

1, 608, 009 

Grent  Britain 

951,000 

Hamburg 

Meek  len  ourg 

Prn88in 

Unito<l  States 

15,929,080 
5,524.988 
20,033,292 

Other  couutries 

640,642 

572, 57U 

Total 

92,183,698 
$12, 970, 200 

115,968,220 
$16,316,700 

100.195.485 

Total  value 

$14,097,500 

TOBACCO  IN  ROLLS  AND  LEAF  (AMERICAN). 


Belgium 

1, 301, 641 

6:J3, 150 

1,  395, 422 

4,981.930 

773, 622 

957, 095 
817,166 
966.763 
4, 564, 138 
576, 603 

851,013 

Brcnieu 

1, 348,  Oil 

Prussia 

706.833 

United  Stales 

4, 232, 907 

Other  countries 

657, U65 

Total 

9.085,765 
$1, 826, 200 

7,881,765 
$1,584,200 

7,795,829 
$1,567,000 

Total  value - 

TOBACCO  IN  ROLLS  AND  LEAF  (EUROPE A.N). 


Belgium  .............     .................................... 

121. 181 
62, 798 
157, 724 
560,525 
43 
69.417 

73,262 
41,  952 
153,619 
897,632 

51.294 
156,399 
150  547 

France 

Greece 

PrusHia 

760,219 

United  States 

Other  countries 

69,500 

85  141 

Total 

971,688 
$195, 300 

1,2;J5,965 
$248,400 

1,203,600 

Tot«l  vftlne.*. 

$241,900 

TOBACCO  IN  ROLLS  AND  LEAF  (JAVA). 


British  Straits  Settlements 

727, 712 

3, 779,  777 

1,727 

178,611 

628.549 

2, 970, 235 

801 

.    218,197 

609  527 

Dutch  East  Indies 

3  802,490 

United  States 

1,906 

Other  countries 

151,629 

Total 

4, 687, 827 
$942. 200 

3, 817, 782 
$767,400 

4,665,642 
$017,700 

Total  value 

TOBACCO  IN  ROLL  AND  LEAF,  ALL  OTHERS. 


Belgium 

Bremen 

British  India 

British  Straits  Settlenicnts 

France 

Great  Britain 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Hamburg 

Prussia 

Turkey 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Total 

Total  ralue 


424, 532 
192, 332 
125.300 
101,  608 
132. 175 
707, 728- 
32. 453 
212,491 
573, 276 
115,385 
33,962 
89,255 


2,690,497 
$540,800 


262,972 

188,223 

164,593 

173, 539 

118. 392 

365, 823 

101, 317 

330,312 

550,575 

14,674 

37, 749 

71,838 


2,380,007 
$478,400 


342. 4S8 
374.103 
116. 519 
190, 915 
300.017 
852. 0.'^5 
122, 383 
191,473 
1.245,678 


55.376 
10,915 


3.801.012 
$764,200 
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ImpariB  of  agrieultural  and  other  products  entered  for  h4>nie  consumption  into  (he  Nether^ 

lands,  etc, — Con  tinned. 

CIGARS. 

[QaaiitiUen  in  kilograins  of  2.20462  ponnds  each.] 


Country. 

1891. 

1802. 

1893. 

Bolginm 

4,770 
4,286 
3,783 
7,134 
6,850 
1,457 
6,221 
967 

5,496 
6,954 
5,136 
6,714 
7,145 

4,494 
8,746 
4.864 
6,182 
7,508 
63 

France 

Great  Britain 

Hambnrji  ,.,.r.,, , 

Prussia 

fiOHMa 

United  States 

6,678 
856 

6.858 
918 

Other  countries - 

Total 

36,468 
$57,000 

37.979 
$61,100 

37, 633 
$60,500 

Total  valua 

CANARY  SEED. 


Belginm , 

129,612 
2,682 

24,282 
8,799 
2,500 

44,236 

X89  no 

Prussia 

22K,  553 

862. 410 

1,823,814 

19,  820 

326. 189 

Russia .   .. 

Turkey 

490,466 

United  States 

Other  countries 

30,796 

24,101 

Total 

Total  ra1a4^ 

653, 556 
$36,800 

98,918 
$5,500 

3,442,902 
$193,800 

MUSTARD  SEED. 


GreatBritain 

Italy 

6,788 

147,000 
181, 820 
168,617 

29. 728 
248  122 

Pru-isia 

263. 220 

200.000 

58.471 

172,004 

Roamania 

Rnswia 

62  014 

United  States 

5' 517 

Other  coontriea 

8,706 

41.  552 

72,639 

Total        .              ....                  ... 

537. 183 
$32,400 

538. 095 
$32,500 

591  5^4 

Total  Talue     

$35,700 

HEMP  SEED. 
[Quantities  in  hectoliters  of  2.8377  bushels.] 


PrusRia 

Russia 

United  States   .. 
Other  oouutrios . 

Total 

Total  Yaluc 


8,592 
18, 549 
83,856 

1,517 


112,514 
$271,400 


11,483 

8.300 

187, 264 

84,922 


241,969 
$583,600 


82. 178 

3.508 

297, 353 

2, 13.1 


335, 172 
$808, 400 


RAPE  SEED  AND  ALL  OTHER  OIL  SEEDS  NOT  ELSEWHERE  SPECIFIED. 


Belgium 

168,333 
6,640 
62,838 
134. 213 
105, 893 
28,138 
2 
72,862 

107, 649 

89, 678 

67,665 

44,931 

72, 375 

3,072 

1,076 

104,728 

57,092 
199, 100 
85.351 
91  914 

I^riiish  India 

GreatBriuin       

Prussia 

Roumania 

23  467 

Turkey 

142,311 
173 

United  States 

otwoSanSii::::::::::::::;::;;:.;::::::::::::::. .:.::.. 

87,419 

Total 

•  678,919 
$2,482,400 

441,069 
$1,891,800 

68^  827 

Total  value 

$2, 915, 100 
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world's  markets   for  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS. 


ImporU  of  agricultural  and  other  products  entered  for  home  ooneumpHim  into  ths  Nelher- 

lande,  etc, — Cootinued. 

LINSKED. 

(Qaantitlet  in  haotoliters  of  2.8877  bnahels.] 


Conntry. 

1891. 

1802. 

1883. 

Belgium 

295,509 
887,878 
68,320 
86,646 
1,290.060 
153,778 
55,317 

71.346 
540,410 
182,215 
130,639 
830,828 
804.710 

51,069 

133.823 

1,548,742 

72,5»3 

56.2G9 

BritiHh  India 

Great  Britain .• . . 

PniBAia 

KuBsia 

882  665 

United  Stalon. 

511,274 
49,670 

Other  countries 

Total 

2,846.523 
99,535,800 

2,111,217 
17,072,600 

3.259,029 
$10,917,800 

Total  Talno 

ONIOl}   SEED  AND  ALL  OTHER  GARDEN  SEEDS. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Belgi  um 

160,449 
141,289 

146,156 
72,510 

195,771 

Prussia 

55  797 

Russia 

66. 19^ 

United  States 

12,000 
00,480 

4,373 
8,962 

3  904 

Other  countries 

40.869 

Total 

404,118 
$162,400 

232.000 
$93,800 

352.539 

Total  value 

$141,700 

GRASS  SEED. 


Great  Britain... 

Prussia 

United  States... 
Other  countries. 

Total 

Total  value 


1,190.089 
461,512 
40,538 
37,554 


l,670,5i» 
$201,500 


1,232,888 
618,960 
78,147 
318,360 


2,248,364 
$271,100 


1,526.105 

815.595 

145.216 

67.362 


2.0R4.278 
$251,460 


CLOVER  AND  SPURRT  SEED. 


Belgium 

Hamburg 

Prussia 

United  StatcM... 
Other  countries. 

Total 

Total  value 


123,790 
212. 242 
587,626 
263,542 
87,636 


1,274,736 
$220,800 


214.840 
100,560 
827,237 
179.187 
137,225 


1,458,558 
$252,100 


132.941 
122.153 
986.407 
755.338 
137,673 


2.134,503 
$369,000 


COTTON,  RAW. 


Belgium 

France 

Great  Britain 

Prussia 

United  States... 
Other  countries . 

Total 

Total  value 


4,238,216 
94,484 
8,582,624 
5, 876. 813 
10, 290. 922 
1,317.908 


30, 395, 967 
$7,331,500 


8,416,066 
513. 694 
6,857,542 
6,965.258 
8.030,184 
2,099.575 


26,882,319 
$6,484,000 


COTT(;N.SEED  OIL. 


6, 174. 4S5 
265,559 
7.624,500 
6,622.316 
6,439,990 


26,419.233 
$6,872,300 


Belgium 

France 

Great  Britain.... 
United  States.... 
Other  oonuirics . 

Total 

Total  value 


286,396 

254,945 

969,522 

5,054,827 

50,600 


6,636.290 
$800,300 


605,966 

6,351 

868,135 

10,916.402 

51,664 


12,847,508 
$1,480,100 


19B.772 

647.885 

8.697.307 

7,680,838 

161,077 


12,189.879 
$1,470,109 
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ImporU  of  agriouliural  and  oikerproduoU  entered  for  home  consumption  into  the  If  ethers 

lands,  etc, — Coutinued. 

OIL  OAKB.i 

[Qaantitiea  in  kilograma  of  2.20462  poands  each.] 


Country. 


Bdgiam 

France. 

Groat  Britain 

Datch  East  Indies 

Prossia 

Kussia 

United  States 

Other  countries . . . 

Total 

Total  yalne.. 


1891. 


9, 281, 890 
695,123 
231,718 
153. 771 

21,408.177 
560, 536 

10, 134, 278 
343, 850 


42, 808, 843 
$1,032,500 


6,973,097 

661, 8a3 

1,452,658 

714, 967 

17,970,380 

66,000 

18, 833. 360 

546, 033 


47, 219, 198 
$1,138,900 


1893. 


5,507,953 
579, 725 
571,469 
595, 117 

13,004,663 
415, 216 

49, 215, 974 
206, 910 


70. 157, 036 
$892,200 


HEMP,  RAW,  UNHATCnELED. 


Belgiam 

Stance 

Oreat  Britain 

Hamburg 

Italy 

I^ruasla 

Russia 

Turkey, 

United  States.... 
Otlier  oountries.. 


Total 

Totel  value. 


99,554 
42,665 
562, 235 
41,413 
26,289 
472, 113 
229,788 


15,710 
5. 4:^0 


18. 405, 197 
$2,974,000 


54.676 
116, 267 
14,590,447 
133, 617 
190, 149 
1,972,179 
132. 388 
520,000 


200 


17, 709, 923 
$2,847,800 


203,926 
10,363 
987,437 
128,907 
186,  284 
818,311 
189, 824 
1,022 
33,468 


20,  560, 241 
$3, 300, 100 


HOUSES  AND  COLTS. 


Algeria 

Number, 
2 
2,181 

2 

3,126 

2,804 

2 

Number. 

Number. 

BeTgioui 

2,123 

1,735 

British  Straits  Settlements 

France 

Great  Britain 

3,371 
3,024 

4,378 

2,690 

1 

Prussia 

Snssia 

United  States 

2 

A 

Total 

8,068 
$635,200 

8,520 
$670,700 

8  Hr2 

Total  valne^ 

$601.  7U0 

1  In  connection  with  the  foregoing  tables  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  allude  to  the  business  whioh 
la  now  being  exploited  by  the  American  Oil  Company  of  New  York  for  the  storage  in  the  city  of 
Botterdam  and  tne  forwarding  of  its  products  of  cotton-seed  oil,  seedcake,  and  other  analogous  prod- 
nets.  Cruided  by  its  experience  in  matter  of  tank  steamers  for  petroleum  it  has  been  decided  to  employ 
the  same  means  of  transport  for  cotton-seed  oil,  a  considerable  saving  being  thereby  effected  in  the 
charges  for  loading  and  discharging,  coupled  with  cheaper  rates  of  freight,  while  the  cost  of  storing 
in  tanks  is  likewise  lower  and  the  manipulation  is  simpler  than  is  the  case  of  oil  in  barrels. 

Owing  to  the  very  favorable  geographical  position  of  Rotterdam  as  a  continental  port  whence  Ger- 
many and  the  other  countries  of  Eiirope  can  oe  reached  at  low  freights,  coupled  with  groat  facilities 
for  vessels  of  all  siaes  to  load  and  discharge  there,  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Company  decided  to  estab- 
lish their  chief  European  office  In  that  city  and  a  plot  of  ground  was  bought  from  the  town  authori- 
ties on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  where  several  tanks  have  been  built  and  also  a  factory  for  the  manu- 
facture of  seedcake  and  flour,  together  with  the  necessary  pumping  and  other  machinery. 

Landing  stages  have  been  erected  by  the  local  authorities,  nearly  the  whole  oost  of  which  will  be 
defrayed  by  them,  while  the  railway  4)ompanies  have  arranged  to  connect  the  works  with  the  main 
line  of  rail. 

Tank  wagons  and  tank  lighters  are  being  constructed  for  the  delivery  of  the  oil  to  consumers,  and 
these  latter  are  preparing  storage  tanks  for  their  own  use. 

The  tank  steamer  Aeo,  capable  of  oarrying  4,200  tons  of  oil  or  cakes,  and  furnished  with  machinery 
capable  of  dlsoharging  the  whole  caivo  in  forty-eight  hours,  was  built  at  the  Inch  works  in  Glasgow, 
ana  will  be  placed  un&r  the  Dutch  nag,  while  the  other  properties  will  l>e  likewise  transferred  to  the 
local  company,  which  will  become  a  Dutch  undertaking  with  a  capital  of  $520,000,  fully  paid  up  by  the 
parent  company,  under  the  style  of  the  Holland- American  Cotton  Oil  Company. 
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world's   markets   foe   AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 


Imports  of  agriciUtural  and  other  products  entered  for  home  oonsumption  into  ike  Nether- 
lands,  etc, — Continued. 

CATTLE  OP  ALL  EINDS  FOR  SLAUGHTER. 


Cuantry. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Great  Britain 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

4 

Dutch  East  Indioe 

41 
17 
5 

37 
20 

33 

Belgium 

Prueeia ^ 

10 

Total 

63 
$1,845 

57 
$1,773 

47 

Total  value 

$1,351 

BWINE. 

Belcriam 

Number. 
10 

Number. 
2 

Number. 

Curacao 

Great  Britain 

10 
2 

3 

Hamburg 

Guiana         .......     ..           ............         ....... 

Dutch  Eaflt  Indies 

Prussia 

6 

5 

Rio  do  la  Plata 

Sweden 

Total 

20 
$209 

20 
$101 

8 

Total  valae 

$C4 

SHEEP  AKD  LAM:BS. 


Great  Britain 

Number. 
3 
8 

1 

Number. 

Number. 

6 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Pnisaia 

T0**1       .        -   -        -                                         -        .    ,  ,  -   .   r ,    r  .        rr    . 

7 
$28 

6 

Total  value 

<W 

GAME  AND  POULTRY. 
[Yalnes  in  florins  of  $0,402  each.] 


Beleiam 

Great  Britain.... 

Prussia 

UDited  State*  . . . 
Other  couutries. . 

Total 

Total  value 


107,692 
$43,300 


MUTTON*  AND  PORK.  FRESH. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 

Belfirinm                                   -- 

2,298 

2,817 

3,749 

Total  value 

$400 

$400 

$600 

1  Tub  meat  tbadb  in  Holland.— Mutton,  either  f^^sh  or  firocan,  mav  be  imported  into  Holland 
free  of  cliity,  provided  it  be  iiccowpaoied  by  a  certificate  of  health  and  tnat  concession  for  admission 
(which  is  readily  granted)  lias  been  obtained  from  the  Dutch  Government.  This  concession  refers  to 
large  packages  onlj',  as  crates,  barrels,  or  loose. 

In  salted  condition  mutton  may  be  importeil  without  certifioate  of  health  or  concession  for  admis- 
sion, but  it  pay  H  a  duty  of  I  florin  ($0,402)  per  100  kilograms.  The  same  applies  to  beef,  fresh  or  salted, 
with  the  exception  of  the  duty,  which  in  6  florins  ($2,412)  per  100  kilograms,  or  1.1  centa  per  pound. 
For  beef,  smoked  or  dried,  the  duty  is  8  tioriuH  ($3,216)  per  100  kilograms,  or  1.5  cents  per  pound.  The 
duty  on  canned  mutton  aud  beef  is,  1  to  2  pound  cans,  25  florins  per  100  kilograms  =  4 J&  cents  per 
pound;  4, 6,  and  14  pound  cans.  6  florins  per  100  kilograms  =  1.1  cents  per  pound. 

The  prices  fat  stock  were  bringing  in  the  Amsterdam  market  in  January  last  were  the  following: 
Cuttle,  from  10  to  13  cents  per  pound;  calves,  from  15  to  17  cents  per  pound;  sheep,  from  9  to  10  centa 
\»er  pound ;  pigs,  from  0  to  7  cents  per  pound. 
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ImpcrU  of  agricultural  and  other  products  entered  for  home  consumption  into  the  Nether- 
lands, etc. — Continaed. 

MUTTON  AKD  PORK,  SALTBD. 

[Quantities  in  kilograma  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 


1891. 


1892. 


Belgium 

Great  Britain 

United  States... 
Other  countries. 

Total 

Total  value. 


40,920 

69,909 

479 


7,882 
86,385 
24.4H5 

3,234 


131. 929 
$21,200 


122,016 
$19,600 


40,004 

68, 872 

28,857 

1,407 


139  290 
$22,400 


MUTTON,  PORK,  AND  BACON,  SMOKED  OR  DRIED. 


Belgium 

Great  Britain 

United  States... 
Other  countries.. 

Total 

Total  value. 


2,794,540 

2, 148, 537 

3,  G65, 835 

81, 175 


8,690,087 
$2, 096, 100 


3, 820, 101 

2, 746,  583 

2,822,079 

64,204 


9, 452, 967 
$2,280,100 


1, 079. 053 

1,382,215 

089. 779 

44, 725 


3,1«>5,772 
$770, 800 


MEAT  OF  ALL  SORTS  NOT  SPECIALLY  NAMED,  FRESH  AND  SALTED. 


Belgium 

Great  Britain.... 

FruBsia 

Unit«d  States.... 
Other  countries.. 

Total 

Total  value 


21,273 
124. 105 

16,383 
149, 458 

10, 406 


321,  625 
$51,700 


83,647 
83. 926 
1,229 
166,799 
14,901 


300,  502 
$48,300 


46,083 
80.  Tid . 

1,033 
188, 032 
20,279 


286, 1U6 
$46,000 


MEAT,  NOT  ELSEWHERE  SPECIFIED,  SMOKED  OR  DRIED. 


Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

Prussia 

United  States.... 
Other  countries. . 

Total 

Total  value 


22,287 

98 

25,630 

584 

2,430 


51, 029 
$12, 300 


26,005 
83,841 
19,  080 
20,365 


106,  260 
$25,600 


56, 676 
4, 227 

15,407 
4,201 
4,4U1 


85,152 
$20. 500 


HIDES  AND  SKINS,  DRIED.i 


Belgium 

Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela . 

British  Straits  Settlements 

France ,^ 

Great  Britain 

Hamburg 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Norway 

Prussia 

RiodelaPhita 

Turkey 

United  States 

Other  countries 


Total 

Total  value. . 


259, 621 

6,430 

154. 306 

251, 616 

4, 676, 867 

229.  021 

3, 307, 848 

7 J,  941 

350, 570 

78, 316 


38,118 
72,688 


9, 497, 942 

$3,818,200 


048,795 
17,  385 
87, 713 
363,950 
340, 328 
182, 400 
827,  H93 
125, 897 
447, 291 


1,015 
49,720 
27,865 


10, 520, 252 
$4, 229, 200 


1,981,430 
154,  254 
20,006 
296, 228 
5, 620,  550 
175. 027 
8, 280. 156 
240. 050 
767, 281 
177,960 
131,050 
30.497 
81, 531 


12, 980,  020 
$5,218,000 


1  Not  including  those  of  sheep,  lambs,  liarcs,  rabbits,  and  seola. 
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Imports  of  agrioultural  and  other  producia  entered  for  home  oonaumption  into  the  Nether^ 

lands,  e<o.— Continued. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS,  SALTED.i 

[Qaantities  in  kilogranu  of  2.20482  poaniU  each.} 


Country. 


Belgiom 

France  

Great  Britain 

Hamburg 

Pruaaia 

Rio  lie  la  Plata  (Bucvoe  Aj-ree,  etc.) . 

United  Stales 

Otlier  coantriea 


1891. 


3,540,785 
583,872 
371, 0U2 
206,741 
5:!6. 372 
278.  536 
374,921 
91.041 


Total 5,183.880 

Total  value $1,083,900 


2.476,436 
866,203 
570, 564 
109.334 
465,544 


103,837 
•  115,912 


4, 707, 8.10 
$1, 324, 800 


I  Not  including  thoae  of  sheep,  lambs,  hares,  rabbits,  and  seals. 
LARD. 


1808. 


2,035,118 
370, 771 
600.993 
155.  M7 
1.009,181 
42, 300 
41.364 
117, 304 


4,384,468 
$1,233,800 


Belgiiun 

Cauada ■ 

France 

Great  Britain 

Hamburg 

Prussia 

Unltwl  Stales.... 
Other  couu tries.. 

Total 

Total  value 


2,050.918 

450,000 

807, 775 

1, 900. 904 

200, 949 

140, 221 

13, 110, 210 

5,397 


18, 720,  .374 
$3,011,200 


1,556,929 
130,506 
54,574 
2.780,077 
33,484 
36.050 
14,264,927 


18, 856, 547 
$:),0U2,100 


1.448,048 


22.309 

2,»l9.2->6 

100, 55C 

35.431 

9,592,921 

4,548 


14,053.129 
$2,259,700 


TALLOW  AND  GREASE. 


AnstralU 

Belgium 

France 

Groat  Britain 

Hamburg 

Prussia 

KuMSia 

United  States.... 
Other  countries.. 

Total 

Total  value 


124, 984 

2,241.800 

1, 678, 872 

17,486,077 

74. 200 

504.117 

50,300 

18,522,051 

74,764 


40, 764,  065 
$5,  U80, 000 


756,003 

2,512.2  8 

1,376,013 

20, 606, 029 

120, 145 

458, 084 

55,086 

11, 348, 305 

204,746 


37, 437. 338 
$4,605,500 


2,219  943 

1,710,714 

601,081 

23,606,661 

313, 515 

1,237.004 

21.720 

1.366  800 

127,642 


31,005.980 
$3,864,000 


STEARIN. 


Belgium 

France 

Great  Britain.... 
United  Stat CH.... 
Other  countries. . 

Total 

Total  value 


770,887 

598.415 

13,257 

400,904 

7.176 


1,790.639 
$863,800 


213, 519 
780,459 


641,649 
3.184 


1.5:{8,811 
r284,G00 


184.173 
630, 4J8 
107.667 
343,977 
11.900 


1. 278, 175 
$236,400 


SAUSAGE  CASINGS. 


Belgium 

48.328 

12,788 

11,204 
2,60i8 

Bremen 

France 

72,674 

1,298,050 

108. 170 

84,251 

10, 922 

1, 114,  398 

2,212 

23,492 

991.719 

115,502 

1,698 

980 

1.461.731 

13  351 

Great  Britain 

1,316,682 
155, 706 

Hamburg 

Prnssia 

37,383 

RuKsia 

Unitt'd  States .     ... 

1,280.716 

Sweden 

Total 

2,684,005 
$1,018,500 

2,607,905 
$1,576,800 

2,847,739 
$1,717,200 

Total  value 

IMPORTS   OP   AGRICULTURAL   PRODUCTS. 
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Imports  of  agncaltuial  and  other  products  entered  for  home  conaiimption  into  the  Kcther- 

landSf  etc. — Coutiuucd. 

MARGARIN,  RAW. 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.204C2  pounds  each.] 


Country. 

1801. 

1892. 

1893. 

Belgium 

8, 717, 207 

2,603,455 

5,920,290 

11,298  717 

460.422 

5,893,884 

3,184,657 

4, 129, 628 

35, 572, 932 

454.302 

6,075  924 

Great  Britain 

2, 4411, 001 

Prussia 

8, 787. 973 

United  States 

38,589,7-15 

Other  countries 

1, 430, 227 

Total 

24,009,091 
♦1,343,200 

48, 735, 403 
$8,816,200 

51, 333, 470 

Total  value 

$9,286,200 

MARGARIN  (EDIBLE),  AND  ALL  OTHER  SITBSTITUTES  FOR  BUTTER. 


Belgium 

Great  Britain  .... 

Prussia 

United  States 

Other  countries.. 

Total 

Total  value 


817,810 
334, 006 
99.879 
8,788,245 
103,044 


4, 703. 044 
$1, 512, 800 


456,345 
251.666 
842,822 
397. 710 
102, 104 


1, 550, 707 
$498, 700 


498, 8i5 
294.084 
147, 349 
20,000 
70,169 


1, 029. 047 
$331,000 


BUTTER. 


Belgium 

68, 258 
103, 404 

13, 764 

1,919,734 

178.0-7 

15. 177 

16,C94 

62,630 

95,272 

4,089 

2,006,838 

102,525 

77,111 
103,985 
2,195 
1,675,716 
24,896 
29,474 

Denmark ... 

France ....-- 

Great  Britain 

ProMiia 

Russia : 

nthfir  AonntriAfi 

5,400 

3  271 

Total   

2, 314, 538 
$930,400 

2,277,360 
$915,500 

1,916,647 
$770. 500 

Total  value 

CHEESE. 


Belgium 

75,928 
142 
9.300 
728 
185, 722 
180 
428 

72,667 

89,851 
550 

Prance  

Great  Britain 

6.674 

658 

163,585 

11,601 
130 

Italy 

Prussia 

154,300 

United  States 

Other  countries 

1.800 

2  114 

Total 

272, 428 
$38,400 

245, 103 
$34,500 

258,018 
$36,300 

Total  value 

EGGS. 


Belgium 

196.464 

233,566 

183, 37« 
00 

Bremen  .., 

Denmark 

8,863 

26.  025 

65.351 

4, 695. 016 

104, 036 

Great  Britain .     . 

15.192 

35. 499 

4,241.290 

15,075 

844 

Hamburg 

49.830 

4,042,657 

10,000 

23 

Prussia 

Russia 

Dutch  Bast  Indies 

United  States 

16 



Total 

6.095.755 
$921,800 

4,540,0"^7 
$821,400 

4,286,823 
$775,500 

Total  value 

3817— No.  5- 
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WAX,  UNBLEACHED. 

[Quantities  in  kiloj^ranis  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 

189L 

1892. 

1893. 

Belgium 

19,409 
80,280 
27,221 
109, 851 
98,324 
34, 358 
41,708 

10,497 
47,188 
30, 813 
125,119 
208,767 
86.802 
32,677 

41,578 
77, 692 

Great  Britain 

Hanibure 

43,114 

Port  u  o-af 

47  933 

PniBsia 

429. 02:1 

United  States 

31,853 

Otlier countries  .................................... 

44  398 

Total 

411,211 
$264,500 

601,863 
$387,100 

710,1*11 

Total  value 

$160  700 

WAX,  BLEACUED. 


Belfldnin 

7,632 
2.419 
171, 156 
32,500 
4,380- 

7,264 

10,260 

301,840 

1,704 
30,350 

G  reat  Britain 

Prussia 

282.:<t!5 

United  States 

195,200 

Other  countries  ... 

5,714 

8,211 

Total 

218, 087 
$201,600 

325,078 
$300,  «%0 

517,796 

Total  valae 

$478,700 

WOOL  OF  ALL  KINDS,  SHORT. 


Groat  Britain 

12,095,904 

238,469 

114 

21,075,630 

414, 144 

9,870 

17,891.371 
219  988 

Priisflia 

Otiier  countries 

218,150 

Total 

12, 334,  577 
$5,950,200 

21,  499, 644 
$10,371,400 

18. 329. 509 

Total  value 

$8, 842, 200 

WOOL  OF  ALL  KINDS,  LONG. 

Belginin 

1,227,409 

9,168,181 

736, 648 

6,093 

1,412,355 

8, 879, 146 

581,738 

£j.818 

1,902,415 
160,  :i49 
623.02:t 

Great  Britain 

Prussia 

Other  countries 

15,991 

Total 

11,137,391 
$5,372,700 

6,907,057 
$2,849,600 

2, 791. 778 
$1,346,700 

Total  value 

WOOL  OF  ALL  KINDS,  ( 

COMBED. 

Belgium 

88.758 
67,047 
18.938 
18,009 

60,277 

244,922 

21. 117 

6,700 

41.7G7 

Great  Britain 

235  001 

PruRsIa 

27,297 

Other  countries 

8,194 

Total 

187. 752 
$188, 700 

323,022 
$324,700 

812  259 

Total  value 

$313,800 

WINE,  IN  CASKS. 
[Quantities  in  hectoliters  of  26.417  Winchester  gallons  each.] 


Belgium 

France 

Great  Britain  — 

Portugal 

Prussia 

Spain 

Uiiite<l  States... 
Other  countries. 

Total 

Total  value 


8,274 
64,223 
5, 419 
4,712 
6,863 
13, 074 
101 
6,807 


109, 533 
$1, 701, 300 


7,840 
68.824 
6,144 
4,023 
6,371 
13,265 
100 
7,173 


103,740 
$1, 668, 100 


8,048 
68,4:{4 
5,361 
4,168 
6.103 
14,067 
234 
6,973 


103,413 
$1,662,900 
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Imparts  of  agriettliwal  and  other  products  entered  for  home  ooneumption  into  tlie  Neilier^ 

lands,  etc, — Coutiuued. 

WINE,  IK  BOTTLES. 

[Qaantitlea  in  heotolitere  of  26.417  Winchester  gallons  each.] 


Country. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Belgium    ^ 

3,313 
2,175 
2,234 

108 
6 

284 

3.296 

1,700 

2,271 

84 

1 
290 

3,414 

l,6:io 

2,319 

94 

France 

XVnsHia          

Spain         

United  States 

8 

Otiher  ooantrios. 

338 

Total 

Total  valae 

8,120 
$130,600 

7, 053 
♦123, 100 

7,803 
$125, 500 

BUM,  ARRACK,  AND  OTHER  DISTILLED  LIQUORS. 
[Quantities  in  liters  of  0. 26417  gaUon  each.] 


Belglom 

Bremen 

France 

Great  Britain 

Batch  Gaiana 

Hamhnrg 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Pmssia 

Spain 

TTnited  States 

Other  countries — 

Total 

Total  value., 


193, 148 

7,529 

!,  313, 605 

144, 202 

6.522 

88,755 

0.  257 

42,409 

80,  717 

17, 300 

3,940 


2, 854, 444 
$459,000 


198,984 

9.688 

!,  335, 308 

174, 423 

3,040 

110. 566 

6.401 

38.711 

33, 453 

8,793 

6,052 


2, 925, 509 
$470, 400 


186, 195 

20, 640 

2,146,241 

168. 431 

10.154 

87.204 

14.469 

37, 942 

27,514 

6,214 

9,302 


2.714.366 
$136. 500 


BEER. 
[Quantities  in  hectoliters  of  26.417  gallons  each.] 


Belgium 

Great  BritAin.... 

Prussia 

Other  countries . . 

Total 

Total  value 


3,506 

23,111 

70 


27,400 
$00,300 


846 

3,263 

23,065 

209 


27, 383 
$66,000 


734 

3, 005 

23,440 

57 


27,  332 
$65,900 


SPONGES. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2. 20462  pounds  each.] 


Belgium 

France 

Great  Britain... 

Hamburg 

Prussia 

Turkey 

ITnited  States.... 
Other  countries.. 


Total 

Total  value. 


6,538 


24,525 
4.001 
12, 642 
14,207 
55,260 
19 


117, 182 
$240, 700 


6,396 

569 

15,212 

109 

1,024 

701 

92,125 

262 


116  398 
$248, 000 


5,027 

24,983 

13,947 

215 

11,706 


111,  265 
34 


167, 177 
$356, 200 


TURPENTINE. 


Belgium 

Great  Britain.... 
United  States.... 
Other  countries '. . 

Total 

Total  value 


151, 156 

1,961 

7,089,936 

85, 628 


7, 328.  681 
$1, 473, 000 


74,839 

110, 285 

8, 286. 200 

93, 487 


8,564,811 
$1, 721,  5U0 


249, 833 

8,094 

5, 952. 195 

22, 557 


6, 2;}2, 679 
$1, 252, 8G0 
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PETROLEUM. 

[Qnaniities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  poands  each.] 


Coantry. 

189L 

1882. 

1803. 

Belffluni - 

5,918,U2 

4. 070. 584 

98, 423, 676 

2, 086. 389 

6.700.668 

3. 060, 043 

109, 961, 253 

395,047 

3,314,259 

Russia                    

2,071,717 

United  Statefl 

118, 614. 638 

Other  oountriftB - 

173.002 

Total i 

110,498.761 
$3,109,400 

119.125.911 
$3,352,200 

125,074,511 

Total  yaliie  ^T...r...... r r 

$3,510,6UO 

WOOD,  FOR  SHIPBUILDINQ  AND  TIMBER.  IMPORTED  BY  SEA  WITHOUT  BREAKING 

PACKAGES,  NOT  SAWED. 
[Qnantitiea  in  metric  tons  of  2,204.62  poands  eaoh.] 


Norway 

PrnsHia 

Russia 

United  States... 

Sweden 

Other  conn  tries. 


13,505 
12, 136 
66,721 

7,643 
48,490 

2,466 


8,889 

7,278 

88,505 

20.073 

68,200 

2,484 


«.29l 
3,0»1 
74,049 
11,655 
46.092 
6,229 


Total 151.021  185.528 

Total  value $1,335,600        $1,728,200 


148.207 
$1,319,600 


WOOD,  FOR  SHIPBUILDING  AND  TIMBER,  IMPORTED  BY  SEA  WITHOUT  BREAKING 

PACKAGES,  SAWED. 
[Quantities  in  metric  tons  of  2,204.62  pounds  each.] 


Norway 

Pmsaia 

Rnssia 

United  States... 

Sweden 

Other  countries . 


26,064 
15,427 
•  77,740 
18, 6^8 
72,768 
1,930 

Total 212,627 

Total  value i      $2,393,300 


25,594 
18, 435 
82,180 
48,714 
83,482 
1,329 


260, 734 
$3, 036, 100 


18.541 
13,701 
86,211 
ai,509 
67,757 
618 


221.337 
$2,481,400 


WOOD,  FOR  SHIPBUILDING  AND  TIMBER.  ALL  OTHER  KINDS  NOT   ELSEWHERE 

SPECIFIED,  NOT  SAWED. 
[Value  in  florins  of  $0,402  each.] 


Belgium 

Java 

Norway 

Prussia 

Russia 

United  States... 

Sweden 

Other  countries . 


153, 218 
132, 754 
373, 195 
2,398,194 
1,990,011 
521,  790 
060,450 
123, 298 


Total 6,662,510 

Total  value i      $2,878,300 


120,  P58 

236, 889 

72,905 

2, 557, 189 

1,867.783 

630, 135 
1, 22:1, 175 

340, 418 


7,048,954 
$2,833,700 


129,103 

62.622 

50,755 

1,80^.047 

1,715,463 

1,074,860 

1,080,750 

240. 136 


e,171,7r»6 
$2,481,000 


WOOD,  FOR  SHIPBUILDING  AND  TIMBER,  ALL  OTHER  KINDS  NOT  ELSEWHERE 

SPECIFIED,  SAWED. 


Belgium 

Great  Britain 

Norway 

Prussia 

Russia 

United  St;itea.... 

Sweden 

Other  countries. 


332, 533 

54,199 

1,058,011 

1, 646.  058 

1,990,035 

683, 175 

1, 795.  950 

5:J,  352 


342,594 

86, 126 

1,329,418 

1,727,137 

3,164.567 

727,480 

1,801.716 

13, 4.')3 


Tot*l 7,622.313  ; 

Total  value $3,OtW,200 


9,142.491 
$3,075,300 


388.287 

41.681 

1, 039. 519 

8,620,346 

2,690,525 

382,227 
2,455.960 

177.645 


10.787,190 
$4,340,500 
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THE  MARGARIN  INDUSTRY. 

In  1872-1874  the  world-famed  Holland  dairies,  in  sharp  competition 
with  the  butter  manufacturers  of  other  countries,  began  employing 
sirup  and  glucose  in  adulterating  their  products,  and  this  adulteration 
increased  from  10  to  26  per  cent,  and  then  to  50  per  cent.  As  the  pro- 
IK)rtion  of  the  new  ingredients  grew  the  necessity  for  substances  abso- 
lutely wholesome  bex^ame  imperative,  which  resulted  in  the  exploitation 
of  its  manufacturing,  since  which  time  large  margarin  factories  in  the 
Netherlands  have  been  erected  at  Rotterdam,  Oss,  Nymwegen,  Bois 
le  Due,  Haarlem,  Helmond,  Dordrecht,  Oosterhout,  Amsterdam,  and 
other  places.  The  factories  differ  greatly  in  size,  capacity,  and  value, 
but  they  are  all  equipped  with  modem  improvements,  and  those  most 
recently  built  represent  very  large  investments. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  manufacture  of  oleo  oil  and  of 
margarin  from  the  oleo  oil  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Anton  Jurgens, 
of  Oss,  Holland,  and  reported  by  the  United  States  consul  at  Eotter- 
dam,  under  date  of  April  20, 1891 : 

MaTgarin,  as  mannfactared  at  our  factories  in  Holland^  is  composed  of  oleomar- 
garine (oleo  oil),  milk,  the  parest  vegetable  oil  that  can  be  obtained,  and  real  butter. 

Oleomargarine,  the  chief  conslitaent,  is  prepared  as  foUows:  From  freshly 
slaughtered  carcasses  of  cattle  in  the  abattoirs  of  large  cities  the  superfluoas  por- 
tions of  suet  are  taken  and  carted  in  vans  specially  fitted  to  the  factories  of  manu- 
facturers of  repute,  where  the  fat  is  carefuUy  sorted  and  the  very  finest  element  and 
sweetest  portions  selected  for  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine. 

Fat  forms  about  one-twentieth  of  the  weight  of  a  healthy  animal.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  this  can  be  consumed  as  food  in  the  ordinary  way ;  the  rest  used  to  find 
its  way  to  the  taUow  melter.  I  claim  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance,  there- 
fore, that  we  are  enabled  by  this  process  to  produce  at  a  moderate  price  an  abundant 
supply  of  wholesome  food  and  at  the  same  time  to  utilize  a  very  large  proportion  of 
a  previoQsly  almost  waste  material. 

The  fat,  when  selected,  is  passed  into  a  machine  which  reduces  it  to  a  pulp  about 
the  consistency  of  real  cream.  Thus  brought  to  an  even  texture,  the  fat  is  now  put 
into  wooden  vats  and  heated  by  steam  or  hot  water  at  a  moderate  temperature— not 
too  hot,  because  too  high  a  degree  of  heat  imparts  to  the  fat  a  flavor  of  wastings  and 
detracts  seriously  from  its  value  as  a  substitute  for  butter.  When  melted  the  fat  is 
run  into  Jacketed  vats  to  cool  and  slowly  clarify.  After  some  hours  the  stearin,  or 
harder  portion,  begins  to  solidify,  its  whiteness  contrasting  conspicuously  with  the 
bright  yellow  of  the  oleo.  When  the  material  has  acquired  sufficient  consistency 
it  is  wrapped  in  small  quantities  in  clean  white  cloths  and  subjected  to  a  hydraulic 
pressure  of  about  100  tons,  in  order  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  oleo  may  be 
extracted.  The  stearin  still  finds  its  way  to  the  tallow  melter,  but  the  pure  oleo  is 
destined  to  a  better  application. 

CONVERTING  OLKO  OIL  INTO  MARGARIN. 

This  oleo  oil  and  a  proportion  of  butter,  milk,  and  of  the  finest  and  sweetest 
vegetable  oil  are  now  churned  together  for  some  time,  after  which  the  churned  mix- 
ture is  cooled  by  coming  in  contact  with  ice-cold  water,  and  is  then  pressed  between 
large  fluted  rollers,  during  which  process  a  due  proportion  of  salt  is  incorporated. 
It  is  delivered  by  these  rollers  upon  large  tables  on  rollers,  which  pass  it  on  to  the 
packers. 
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The  oleo  oil  treated  in  the  manner  here  described  differs  very  little  from  the  fat 
which  forms  the  cream  in  milk  from  which  butter  is  churned,  except  that  in  the  case 
of  oleo  oil  the  fat  is  taken  direct  from  the  animal,  the  stearin  being  extracted  by 
pressure,  while  in  the  case  of  uatural  butter  the  fat  is  converted  by  the  action  of  the 
mammary  tissues  of  the  cow  into  cream,  which,  being  churned,  the  fatty  matter  is 
recovered  in  the  form  of  butter. 

AMERICAN  OLEO  OIL  IN  THE   NETHERLANDS. 

American  export  cities. — The  chief  city  of  export  of  oleo  oil  in  the 
United  States  is  Chicago.  During  1890  it  sent  to  Rotterdam  quit4i 
60,000,000  pounds,  or  more  than  one-half  the  total  American  supply. 
Other  export  cities  of  importance  are  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Omaha, 
Kansas  City,  and  Boston. 

Principal  market  in  the  Netherlands. — The  trade  in  American  oleo  oil 
for  the  Netherlands  centers  in  Rotterdam.  There  are  in  this  city  eight 
importers  and  fifteen  brokers  dealing  exclusively  in  the  product.  One 
of  the  great  Chiciigo  packers  has  here  his  own  representative,  sent  from 
Chicago,  while  the  others  are  represented  by  resident  firms  of  estab- 
lished standing  and  reputation. 

The  large  margarin  factories  in  the  Netherlands  number  32;  in  Rot- 
terdam, 6;  Oss,  4;  Nymwegen,  4;  Bois  le  Due,  3;  Haarlem,  2;  Hel- 
mond,  2;  and  in  Dordrecht,  Oosterhout,  Asten,  Alkmaar,  Amsterdam, 
Waspik,  Zwammerdam,  Gouda,  The  Hague,  Middelburg,  Oldenzaal, 
and  Weesp,  1  each.  These  factories  differ  greatly  in  size,  capacity, 
and  value.  All,  however,  are  modern  in  equipment,  and  those  more 
recently  built  represent  large  investments,  proving  the  faith  of  their 
Dutch  owners  in  the  future  of  margarin.  One  plant  lately  erected 
in  Rotterdam  cost  500,000  guilders  ($200,000)  and  ranks  among  the 
imposing  structures  of  the  city. 

A  representative  factory. — Probably  the  most  representative  among 
margarin  factories  of  the  Netherlands  is  one  situated  at  Oss,  in  the 
Province  of  North  Brabant.  It  is  owned  and  operated  by  Anton  Jur- 
gens,  whose  family,  through  four  successive  generations,  have  made  but- 
ter on  the  site  of  the  present  factory.  The  buildings  and  grounds  are 
extensive,  the  machinery  employed  is  ingenious,  efficient,  and  costly, 
and  from  end  to  end  the  establishment  is  a  marvel  of  Dutch  orderli- 
ness and  cleanliness. 

This  factory  produces  and  ships  regularly  25  tons  of  margarin  per 
week.  It  gives  steady  employment  to  200  heads  of  families,  many  of 
whom  are  expert  workmen.  It  consumes  each  week  an  average  of 
132,000  quarts  of  milk,  the  yield  of  10,500  cows,  owned  by  2,000  small 
farmers  living  in  the  adjacent  country  districts. 

The  little  city  of  Oss  has  6,000  inhabitants.  It  has  4  margarin  fac- 
tories, but  no  other  industry  of  note.  Directly  or  indirectly,  its  6,000 
people,  as  also  the  majority  of  the  farmer  folk  for  miles  around,  get 
their  very  comfortable  living  out  of  the  margarin  industry,  which  has 
become  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Holland,  a  permanent  local  beneficence. 
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Margarin  exports  from  the  Netherlands.— Th^  above-reported  increase 
of  oleo  oil  imports  into  the  Netherlands — more  than  600  per  cent  within 
five  years — indicates  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  exports  of  mar- 
garin.  The  factories  here  are  employed  chiefly  in  supplying  a  foreign 
demand,  the  estimated  home  consumption  of  margarin  being  only  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  output. 

Statistics  relating  to  margarin  exports  are,  however,  unobtainable, 
there  being  no  records  of  value  for  purposes  of  comparison,  either 
public  or  private.  Commercial  statistics  in  the  Netherlands  are  kept 
but  indifferently  well  at  best;  and  as  to  margarin,  until  the  enforce- 
ment, in  January,  1890,  of  the  national  law  requiring  all  margarin  to 
be  branded  it  had  uniformly  been  classified  with  other  dairy  products, 
never  separately. 

Experts  in  the  trade  who  have  been  questioned  agree  that  the  present 
exports  are  considerably  more  than  twice  as  large  as  those  of  five 
years  ago,  and  that  the  foreign  market  is  steadily  increasing. 

The  countries  principally  purchasing  the  Netherlands  margarin  are 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  countries,  it  is  significant  to 
note,  whose  cities,  above  all  other  cities  of  Europe,  teem  with  work 
people  earning  small  wages,  to  whom  cheap  food  is  essential. 

The  glimpse  thus  afforded  of  the  growth  and  present  extent  of  a 
permanent  and  valuable  industry  of  the  Netherlands,  which  had  its 
exceedingly  uni)opular  beginning  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  suggests 
a  glance  at  the  cause  of  such  growth  and  at  the  methods  whereby  it 
has  been  attained. 

BUTTER  LAW. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  "butter  law"  intended  to  prevent  the 
deception  in  the  butter  trade  in  the  Netherlands.  The  law  was  passed 
June  23,  1889,  and  went  into  effect  January  1, 1890: 

The  fact  tliat  Americnn  olooiuargarine  is  used  so  largely  in  the  mannfacture  of 
artificial  butter  in  Holland,  and  in  order  that  maunfacturors,  exporters,  and  other 
parties  interested  in  the  United  States  in  supplying  the  Netherlands  with  oleomar- 
garine should  be  familiar  with  the  law  npon  the  subject,  the  same  is  inserted,  viz : 

Article  1.  In  the  sense  of  this  law  butter  is  the  article  of  fat  in  which,  besides 
salt  and  coloring,  no  other  ingredients  appear  except  those  coming  from  milk,  and 
substitutes  for  butter  is  the  article  of  fat  which  is  no  butter,  but  resembles  it  and  can 
serve  to  replace  it. 

Art.  2.  It  is  prohibited  to  supply  a  snbatitnte  for  butter  or  to  have  it  in  a  shop  or 
any  other  place  for  sale  if  there  be  not  on  the  covering,  or,  in  default  thereof,  on  the 
merchandise  itself,  the  word  "margarin,"  or,  if  the  ware  be  not  prepared  from  oleo- 
margarine, unless  the  word  ''substitute"  appear  in  distinct  letters.  The  size  of  the 
lett-ers  and  mode  in  which  those  must  be  put  on  will  be  defined  by  our  minister  for 
the  water  department,  trade,  and  industry,  and  published  in  the  Gazette. 

Art.  3.  With  the  tracing  of  the  facts  rendered  punishable  by  this  law,  the  officials 
mentioned  in  article  8,  Nos.  1  to  G,  inclusive,  of  the  Law  Book  for  Criminal  Instruc- 
tion Proceedings,  the  mounted  police,  and  all  other  officials  of  the  imperial  and 
communal  police,  are  charged. 

Art.  4.  The  shops  or  other  public  places  of  sale  where  butter  or  other  merchao- 
dise  resembling  it  is  in  store  are  accessible  from  S  o'clock  a.  m.  to  8  o'clock  p.  m., 
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except  on  Snudays,  even  against  the  will  of  the  tenant  or  the  occapier,  to  the  officials 
mentioned  in  article  3.  If  the  shops  or  other  pnblic  places  of  sale  be  only  accessible 
through  a  dwelling  bouse,  tlien  they  may  not  enter  tbese  against  the  will  of  the 
occapier,  except  with  a  magistrate's  or  bargoniaster*8  warrant,  which  warrant  they 
are  bound  to  show  to  the  occnpier  if  he  demand  it.  Of  this  enti-y  an  official  report 
(procbs  verbal)  must  be  drawn  up  within  twice  twenty-four  hours  and  a  copy  sent 
to  the  person  whose  house  has  been  entered. 

Art.  5.  The  officials  named  in  article  3  are  anthorized  to  take  samples  from  the 
butter  in  stock  or  like  merchandise,  In  case  the  same  is  supplied  outside  the  shops 
and  other  public  places  of  sale.  This  authorization  is  not  given  if  the  merchandise 
resembling  butter  bo  labeled  substitute  of  butter  in  one  of  the  modes  prescribed  in 
or  by  virtue  of  article  2.  For  the  sample  the  market  price  will  be  paid  if  such 
request  be  made  to  the  official  who  takes  the  sample. 

Art.  6.  The  samples  mentioned  by  the  former  article,  being  sealed  by  the  appointed 
officials  and  with  the  addition  of  an  official  report  (proems  verbal)  stating  the  origin 
of  each  sample,  are  to  be  sent  as  soon  as  fiOHsible  to  the  authorized  official  at  the 
home  office,  by  whose  care  they  will  be  transmitted  to  the-  experts  appointed  by 
our  minister  of  the  water  department,  trade,  and  industry,  and  charged  with  the 
analyzing  of  the  samples  in  accordance  with  the  prescriptions  given  by  him  and  at 
a  fee  to  be  fixed  by  him.  The- interested  party  is  qualified  to  seal  the  samples  with 
his  own  seal  or  to  authenticate  the  paper  to  which  the  seal  of  the  official  is  affixed 
Avith  his  signature.  In  the  official  report  (proems  verbal)  is  to  be  stated  whether, 
and  if  so,  in  which  way  he  has  made  use  of  this  qualitication. 

Art.  7.  The  transgression  of  one  of  the  regulations  of  article  2  of  this  law  will 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  months,  07  a  fine  not  exceeding 
200  guilders  [sny  $80],  and  if,  at  the  time  the  offense  was  committed,  a  year  has  not 
elapsed  since  a  former  condemnation  of  the  offender  has  become  irrevocable  for  the 
breaking  of  one  of  the  regulations  of  this  law,  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding/oiir 
months,  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  400  guilders  [say  $160].  He  is  not  punishable  who 
in  case  of  transgression  of  article  2,  section  1,  proves  that  the  merchandise  where- 
with the  transgression  was  committed  was  bona  fide  believed  by  him  to  be  butter. 

Art.  8.  In  case  of  condemnation  the  judge  may  order  publicity  to  be  given  to  the 
judicial  sentence,  or  to  an  extract  the^^^Vcftn,  at  the  expense  of  the  condemned. 

Art.  9.  The  acts  rendered  punishable  by  this  law  will  be  regarded  as  a  misdo- 
meanor. 

Art.  10.  This  law  goes  into  force  at  a  period  to  be  hereafter  fixed  by  us. 

Be  it  known  and  decreed  that  this  shall  bo  published  in  the  Gazette,  and  that  all 
ministerial  departments,  authorities,  boards,  and  officials  whom  it  may  concern  shall 
see  to  its  due  execution. 

Given  at  the  Loo,  the  23d  of  June.  1889. 

MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 

Money. — The  standard  coin  is  the  lO-florin  piece  weighing  6.720 
grams,  000  tine,  and  thus  containing  G.04^8  grams  of  tine  gold. 
The  unit  of  the  silver  coinage  is  the  florin,  weighing  10  grams,  045 
fine,  and  containing  0.45  grams  of  fine  silver.  Gold  is  legal  tender, 
also  the  silver  coins  issued  before  1875.  The  principal  coins  are  the 
guidon,  guilder,  or  florin  of  100  cents,  equal  to  40.2  cents;  or  12  guilder, 
equal  to  $4,824;  the  rijksdaalder,  equal  to  2 J  guilders;  the  gold  i>iece 
of  10  guilders;  one-half  guilder;  one-quarter  guilder  (kwartje);  one- 
tenth  guilder  (dubbeltje);  one-twentieth  guilder  (stuivertje).  Cent 
coins  are  one-half  cent,  1  cent,  and  2^  cents. 
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Weights  and  measures. — The  metric  system  of  weights  and  ineaRiires, 
and,  with  trifling  changes,  the  metric  denominations  are  adopted  in 
the  Netherlands. 

UNITED  STATES  CONSULS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  places  in  the  Netherlands  at  which 
United  States  consular  officers  are  stationed,  together  with  the  names 
of  the  same: 


Besidence. 

Name. 

Bank. 

ArastenlaiD....... 

Silward  Downes 

Do 

Albertus  Vinke 

Vice  and  depnty  consul. 
Consul 

Botterdam 

Lars  S.  Reaue 

Do 

Joliii  V  JRser 

Vice-consul 

Do 

Aire  H.  Voorwin«lcii 

Peter  Smith 

Deputy  oonsol. 
Commercial  agent 
Do. 

Flnafaliie 

Schiedam 

Leonard  Koot 

NETHERLANDS  CONSULS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  consular  representatives  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  United  States: 


Besldence. 

Name  and  Jurisdiction. 

Bank. 

San  Francisco  Cal 

P.  J.  van  Lohen  Bela      -.         .  .  .  j. 

AVashinKton,  D.  C 

Alfred  Schttcking 

PoDsacola,  Fla 

B.J.Jordan...... 

Do 

Savannah,  Ga 

W.d©  Bruyn  Kops 

Consul. 

Chicago,  111 

G.  Birklioff,  jr..V.  

Do 

New  Orleans,  La 

For  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota,  Nebraska,   North   Dukolu,  South 
Dakota,  Wyoming.  Montana,  and  Idaho. 
A.Schreibor... 7. 

Da 

BiiUimore.Md 

For  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Akbama,  and 
Florida. 
Class  Vo«ke..          ..     .. 

Do 

Boston,  Mass 

C.  V.Dasey 

Do. 

Grand  Bapids,  Mich 

For  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Kliodo  Island, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont. 
John  Stekctce 

Vice-consul. 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

J .  U.  Hartsinck 

Do 

ShJeldsboro,  Miss 

L.  H.  von  Gohren 

Do. 

St.  Lonis,  Mo 

For  Bay  St.  Louis. 
B.  B.Haagsma    

Consul 

New  York,  N.Y 

For    Missouri,  loua,   Kansas,   Colorado, 
Arkansas,  Utali,  New  Mexico,  and  An- 
zona. 
J.  B.  Plantcn 

Consul-genena. 
Vice-consul. 

For  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecti- 
cut. 
Wm.  M.  B.  Gravenhorst 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

p.  Matt 

Consul 

Philadelphia,  Fa 

For  Ohio,  Indiani^  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee. 
Arnold  Kats 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Oscar  Aichel 

Do. 

Galveston,  Tex 

£.  S.  Flint 

Consul 

Norfolk,  Ya 

Barton  Myers 
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CONSULAR  REPORTS. 
ROTTERDAM. 

(Report  of  Mr,  Lars  S,  Reque,  consul  at  Rotterdam,) 

[Rotterdam,  the  chief  port  and  second  city  of  the  Netherlands,  is  in  the  prorince  of 
South  Holland  and  situated  51°  55'  19"  north  latitude  and  4^  29'  7"  east  lou^- 
tnde,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nieuwe  Maas,  at  its  junction  with  the  Rotte,  a 
small  stream  near  Moerkapelle,  and  is  the  most  redoubtable  competitor  of  Ant- 
werp, the  Belji^ian  commercial  metropolis.  It  is  14^  miles  southeast  from  The 
Hague,  the  capital  of  the  Netherlands,  and  44^  miles  south  of  Amsterdam,  and  is 
20^  miles  from  the  North  Sea,  with  which  it  is  also  directly  connected  by  a  ship 
canal  (Nieuwe  Waterway),  admitting  the  largest  vessels  and  not  interrnpted  by 
a  single  lock.  Both  banks  of  the  river  are  used.  On  the  right  bank  are  situ- 
ated the  ancient  and  more  shallow  basins.  On  the  left,  numerous  basins  have 
been  constructed,  whose  area  is  about  136  acres,  w^ith  a  depth  of  23  feet.  The 
total  area  of  the  basins  of  Rotterdam  amounts  now  to  about  272  acres,  with 
quays  13  miles  long.  In  the  roadstead  there  are  56  moorings,  and  26  transatlan- 
tic liners  can  there  unload  into  the  Rhine  boats  w^hose  size  now  reaches  np  to 
2,500  tons.  Its  wharves  are  considerable,  its  basins  are  large,  and  its  petroleum 
ports  are  in  direct  communication  with  the  river.  The  city  is  intersected  by 
numerous  canals,  which  permit  large  vessels  to  move  alongside  the  warehouses 
in  the  very  center  of  the  city.  These  canals,  which  are  crossed  by  draw- 
bridges and  swinging  bridges,  are  in  many  cases  lined  with  museums  contain- 
ing chiefly  Dutch  and  modern  paintings,  and  the  Government  dockyards  and 
arsenals,  besides  numerous  churches.  It  also  contains  shipyards,  sugar  refin- 
eries, distilleries,  tobacco  factories,  and  large  machine  shops,  besides  a  great 
variety  of  small  factories  for  the  production  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper  wares, 
white  lead,  varnishes,  beer,  and  vinegar;  but  its  mainstay  is  commerce.  It 
not  only  carries  on  a  very  extensive  commerce  and  active  trade  with  Great 
Britain,  the  Dutch  East  and  West  Indies,  and  other  transoceanic  countries,  bnt>, 
as  the  natural  outlet  for  the  entire  basin  of  the  Rhine  and  Mass,  it  has  devel- 
oped an  important  commerce  with  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Central  Europe. 
In  1846  it  had  only  321,764  tons  out  of  a  total  of  1,024,705  tons  which  then  repre- 
sented the  export  trade  of  the  Netherlands;  in  1883  it  had  1,940,026  tons  out  of 
a  total  of  3,953,009  tons.  In  1893  the  tounage  of  vessels  cleared  from  Rotterdam 
was  1,635,834  out  of  a  total  of  6,154,644  tons.  Its  total  shipping  in  1892  and  1893  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures :  Vessels  entered  in  1892, 4,078 ;  tounage,  2,945,634 ; 
in  1893,  4,068;  tonnage,  3,229,8J)6.  Vessels  cleared:  In  1892,  2,830;  tonnage, 
1,640,436;  in  1893,  2,640;  tonnage,  1,635,834.  In  1633  the  population  was  53,212; 
in  1796,  72,294;  in  1830,  88,812;  in  1850, 105,858;  in  1860, 132,054;  in  1880,  148,102, 
and  in  1893,  228,597.] 

The  Netberlauds,  or  Holland,  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  country.  Its 
rich  grazing  lands  and  mild  winters  make  it  especially  adapted  for 
cattle  raising  and  dairying,  and  nearly  all  farmers  are  more  or  less 
extensively  engaged  in  that  pursuit.  The  number  of  cattle  raised  far 
exceeds  that  needed  for  consumption,  and  large  shipments  are  annually 
made  to  England,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  also  to  Spain  and 
Italy.  According  to  the  statistics  of  1891 — the  latest  general  statis- 
tics obtainable — there  were  in  the  Netherlands  for  dairying,  fattening^ 
and  draft  purposes  1,532,153  head  of  cattle,  or  more  than  120  head  to 
the  square  mile. 
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The  average  price  of  cattle  over  2  years  old  in  1891  was  $65.60 
per  head.  Cattle  less  than  2  years  old  $50,  and  calves  $3.64.  Pres- 
ent market  reports  quote  milch  cows  at  $60  to  $100;  steers,  $30  to  $75; 
calves,  $4  to  $13.  It  should  be  remembered  that  cattle  are  not  sold  by 
weight  in  this  country,  but  by  the  head,  the  weight  being  a  matter  of 
shrewd  guessing. 

HORSES. 

In  1891  there  were  in  the  Netherlands  33,807  brood  mares,  920 
stallions,  180,888  work  horses,  and  56,304  colts  under  3  years;  in  all, 
271,925.  The  average  number  of  horses  imported  per  year  is  7,215, 
and  the  number  exported,  9,434.  Blooded  English  horses  are  imported 
by  the  fastidious  for  driving  and  riding  purposes,  and  the  heavy  Bel- 
gian draft  horse  finds  a  good  market  in  the  large  seaports.  Tlie  aver- 
age price  of  the  native  horse  is  about  $160,  choice  animals  bringing  a 
much  higher  price.  Horses  are  exported  to  Germany,  France,  Bel- 
gium, England,  and  Italy. 

SHEEP. 

The  consumption  of  mutton  in  the  Netherlands  is  very  small.  I  am 
informed  that  mutton  is  not  eaten  by  the  farming  population.  Sheep 
are  raised  almost  exclusively  for  export.  In  1891  there  were  810,631 
sheep  in  the  Netherlands.  No  accurate  statistics  are  obtainable  as  to 
consumption  and  exportation.  Large  shipments  are  made  to  England, 
and  also  to  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany.  Sheep  command  an  aver- 
age price  of  $7.75  per  head,  or  about  6  cents  per  pound,  alive. 

MULES. 

Mules  are  but  little  used  and  statistics  show  that  their  number  is 
decreasing.  They  are  inferior  animals  of  small  size  and  are  sold  at  an 
average  price  of  about  $12  per  head.  The  number  of  asses  and  mules 
in  the  Netherlands  in  1891  was  1,973.  Mules  do  not  seem  to  be 
imported  or  exported. 

CEREALS. 

Wheat — ^The  consumption  of  wheat  is  very  large,  wheat  bread 
being  commonly  eaten  even  among  the  poorer  classes.  But  accurate 
statistics  are  not  obtainable.  In  1892,  183,388  acres  were  sown  to 
wheat,  yielding  a  total  crop  of  5,380,000  bushels.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  consumption  of  wheat  amounts  to  about  four  times  the  quantity 
produced. 

The  table  showing  the  quantity  of  wheat  imported  into  the  Nether- 
lands during  the  calendar  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893  is  given  on 
page  36. 

Of  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  imported  into  the  country  561,287  t^ns, 
520,237  tons,  and  547,500  tons  were  entered  at  Rotterdam  during  the 
above-named  years,  respectively. 
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From  the  annual  report  of  Messrs.  M.  and  R.  de  Monchy,  of  Rotter- 
dam, I  gather  that  the  imports  into  this  port  in  1894  were: 

Bashels. 

From  the  Russian  Baltic  ports 187, 711 

From  the  Prussian  Baltic  ports 567, 646 

From  Russian  Black  Seaports 10,913,240 

From  Turkey 3,644,755 

From  North  America 4,044,781 

From  South  America 3,275,871 

From  India 451,699 

From  yarious  countries 27,326 

Total 23,113,029 

The  same  report  states  the  iinpoitationof  wheat  at  Amsterdam  dar- 
ing the  same  year  at  24,683,443  bushels.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
one- half  of  this  amount  is  exported  again  to  other  countries,  but  no 
trustworthy  records  are  to  be  obtained. 

According  to  M.  and  R.  de  Monchy's  statement  the  price  of  wheat 
per  bushel  at  Rotterdam  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  as  follows: 


Year. 

Dutch  wheat. 

AmeHcan  r«d 
winter  wheat. 

Odessa  whe.it. 

1885 

$0.09®$1.15 
.92^  1.08 
.89®  1.U8 
.89®  1.08 

1.04®  1.13 
.85®  1.13 

].13®  1.65 
.87®  1.51 
.85®  .92 
.59®     .96 

$1.00®$1.21 
.99®  1.15 
.89®  1.10 
1.01®  1.18 

""i'.w^'i'ii 

1.21®  1.36 
.80®  1.18 
.82®    .M 
.63®    .77 

$0.9i®$l.OA 
.94®  1.04 

1886 

1887 

.85®  1.04 

isss 

.85®  1.13 

1889 

.02®  1.08 

1890 

.02®  1.10 

1891 

^94®  1.37 

1892 

.80®  1.2L 

1803 

.71®     .82 

1894 

.  47®    .  77 

MAIZE   (INDIAN  COEN). 

Maize  is  in  fair  demand  for  animal  food,  mostly  for  poultry.    It  is  also 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  gin  and  starch.    No  corn  is  grown  in  the 
Netherlands.    The  importation  of  this  cereal  duriug  the  last  five  years . 
is  shown  in  the  following  table,  taken  from  the  above-named  report: 

Maize  imported  to  Rotterdam. 


Conn  tries. 

1804. 

1893. 

1802. 

1801. 

1890. 

ITnitnd  Stnte« 

Biuhelt. 
2,911,753 
2,732,480 

BwheU. 
2.072,821 
6, 176, 641 

Sufhelt. 

6,134,042 

1,677,224 

50,220 

BtmheU. 

1,203,520 

1,753,760 

185,252 

StuheU. 
2, 130, 478 

lil.ick  Sea  diatricU 

863,174 

Various  countries 

120, 720 

Total 

5,644,242 

0,140,462 

6,862,305 

3,142,541 

3, 114, 372 

Only  a  part  of  the  above  importations  was  consumed  in  the  Nether- 
lands; the  greater  portion  no  doubt  found  its  way  to  other  countries. 
Corn  prices  in  1894  fluctuated  between  $36  and  $50  per  2,000  kilo- 
grams, or  45  to  65  cents  per  busheL 
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BARLEY. 


According  to  statistics. of  1892, 107,689  acres  of  barley  were  culti- 
vated in  that  year,  yielding  4,981,000  bushels.  Imports  of  barley  into 
Eotterdam  have  been  as  follows  during  the  last  five  years: 


Barley  imported  into  Rotterdam, 


Coantiy  or  port. 


St.  Patenbnrg.  RnBsia 

Feman  and  BeTal,  Russia . 

Kica,  RiiRBia 

I^iban  and  Ylndan,  Russia 

Prnsslan  Daltic  ports 

■Rii»»«inn  riook  Soa  ports  . . 

Turkey 

Kiome 

Various  places 

Total 


18M. 


23. 710 

134. 070 

15,739 

87.233 

40,546 

8, 767, 646 

4,242,113 

257, 518 

28,018 


13,591,602 


1893. 


ButhtiU. 

2,128 

196,990 

110, 8:19 

92, 062 

106, 821 

6, 050, 952 

3, 200. 106 

570, 450 

181.607 


11,211,021 


1892. 


Buthets. 


845,202 

73.  078 

27,667 

88, 876 

8. 502, 1&3 

2, 004, 870 

401,405 

109, 579 


6,703,740 


1891. 


Bushels. 


853,003 

42-1. 884 

35:i.  204 

.50, 993 

3.411,840 

2, 185, 2X7 

390, 621 

258.455 


7,934,287 


1890. 


BuahOt. 


876. 498 
516,015 
360. 995 
116. 117 
3, 930, 703 
1,621,366 
428, 970 
383,;i40 


8, 203.  994 


The  better  grades  of  barley  are  used  by  the  gin  distilleries  and 
breweries,  the  inferior  grades  as  animal  food  for  horses,  cattle,  and 
hogs.  A  large  portion  of  the  imports  was  doubtless  only  entered  here 
in  transit  for  other  countries. 

Prices  for  higher  and  lower  grades  of  barley  have  fluctuated  as  fol- 
lows during  the  last  ten  years : 


Year. 


1885 

1886 
1887 
1888. 
1880. 


Per  bushel. 


$0.40  910.78 
.42i^  .62} 
.36  ®  .58 
.41  -^  .62i 
.45  9    .65 


Year. 


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 
I  1891. 
I  1894. 


Per  bushel. 


$0.49  9$0.70 
.QHfv    .03| 
.45"'©  1.05 
.33  7i>    .fi"> 
.31  ®     .5!^ 


OATS. 

In  1892,  312,354  acres  were  sown  to  oats,  with  a  yield  of  15,OOG,000 
bushels. 
Imports  into  Rotterdam  during  the  last  four  years  have  been : 


Year. 

Bushels. 

Year. 

Bushels. 

Iff^      

11,968,171 
8, 357, 467 

1892 

l,408,9'il 

1P93 : 

1891 

8,122,079 

Statistics  do  not  show  from  which  countries  these  oats  were  imported, 
but  one  can  safely  say  that  the  larger  part  came  from  Russia.  The 
statistics  issued  by  Messrs.  M.  and  R.  de  Monchy  do  not  show  that  any 
oats  were  imported  from  the  United  States.  How  much  of  the  oats 
imported  was  again  exported  can  not  be  stated* 
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Oat  prices  have  been  as  follows  during  the  la«t  ten  years: 


Year. 

Per  bnshel. 

Year. 

Ferbashel. 

1885 

SO.409fO.46 
.35®  .44 
.30®    .37 

1890 

1891...  . 
1892 



.  37  @       67 

]886 

1887 

.44'd     .55 

1888 

.30®  .46 
.35®    .46 

1893 

1894 

.37®     .46 

1889  

.  30  a>      41 

FLOUR. 

Wheat  bread  is  eaten  by  all  classes  in  Holland,  and  the  working 
classes  eat  little  else  than  bread.  The  demand  for  wheat  flour  is  con- 
sequently very  great.  In  1893,  69,545  tons  (2,204.62  pounds  each)  of 
flour  were  imported  into  Eotterdam.  Of  that  amount  63,990  tons  came 
from  the  United  States  and  5,555  tons  from  other  countries. 

The  following  statistics  have  been  obtained  from  the  collector  of 
customs  at  Botterdam: 

Importation  of  wheat  flour  in  Rolierdam  in  1894. 


Goontzy. 


Pru88la 

Hamburg 

KuBsia 

United  States  of  America 

Groat  Britain 

AoBtria-Uungary 


Pounds. 


5,096,524 

1,132,413 

118,798 

121,285,705 

056,231 

87.765 


Country. 


Itely 

Turkey 

Franco 

Norway 

Total 


Pounds. 


22,046 

154,  :{23 

1, 405, 200 

881 


130. 617, 686 


Hungarian  flour  commands  the  highest  price.    American  flour  ranks 
next. 

Present  flour  quotations  in  Botterdam, 


Grade. 

Per  100 
pounds. 

Grade. 

Per  100 
pounds. 

Prim© nfttiv6           •••••..    • 

$1.68®$1.77 
1.50®  1.54 
2.45®  2.54 
2.00®  2.86 

Prime  A inerican 

$1.90®  $2. 00 
1.50®  1.54 

First  a  iialitv 

First  qiialitv 

Seconcl  o tinlitv 

1.40$  1.43 

First  0  ualitv 

Sealand  native. 

1.86®  J.  90 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  report  of  the  collector  of  customs, 
May  31, 1894: 

The  demand  for  the  higher  grade  of  wheat  flonr  is  limited  but  incrensiog.  For 
pastry  and  fine  baking  Hungarian  flour  seems  to  be  given  tbe  preference,  and 
commands  a  sligbtly  bigber  price  than  American  flour  of  tbe  same  quality.  ''  First 
bakers''  is  tbe  grade  most  used,  with  a  fair  demand  for  ''Second  bakers''  and  ''Low 
grade." 

Messrs.  J.  A.  Box  &,  Co.,  flonr  merchants  of  Rotterdam,  estimate  tbe  relative 

demand  for  tbe  various  grades  of  flour  as  follows: 

Sacks. 

"First  bakers" 100 

"  Second  bakers  "  and  "  Low  grade  " 40 

"Starligbt" 10 

"Patent" 1 
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I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  estimated  demand  for  ^^patent"  in 
the  above  table  is  rather  low. 

Messrs.  Peters  &  Son,  leading  bakers  of  Eotterdam,  inform  me  that 
they  use  large  quantities  of  Minneapolis  "patent/'  and  that  they  are 
highly  pleased  with  it. 

Millers  here  are  heavy  importers  of  American  flour  of  the  "bakers" 
grade.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  mixed  with  domestic  flour  and  sold  as 
the  product  of  local  mills. 

Tliere  has  existed  among  the  people  more  or  less  prejudice  against 
American  flour  of  the  lower  grades.  Claims  have  been  made  that  it  is 
sometimes  mixed  with  milled  wood,  pease,  maize,  and  the  like.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  low  prices  at  which  it  has  been  sold  have  made  it 
diflicult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  millers  to  compete  with  it.  Hence 
the  temptation  for  millers  to  mix  American  flour  with  their  own,  or 
rather  their  own  with  the  American,  as  the  proportion  is  said  to  be  two 
parts  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former,  and  to  sell  the  mixture  as  the 
IJroduct  of  their  own  mills,  is  natui*ally  very  great. 

Nor  does  this  temptation  become  less  when  it  is  found  that  this  mix- 
ture exactly  meets  the  demand  of  bakers  as  well  as  of  consumers. 
American  flour  gives  more  bread  to  the  pound  than  the  domestic 
article.  But  it  is  claimed  that  bread  made  from  pure  American  flour 
does  not  keep  well;  that  it  dries  and  becomes  stale  very  quickly.  It 
must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  bread 
is  never  served  warm.  In  order  to  impart  this  keeping  or  staying 
quality  to  their  bread,  the  bakers,  when  using  American  flour,  invari- 
ably reinforce  it  by  the  addition  of  about  one-third  of  the  domestic 
product.  Now,  if  the  millers  do  this  for  them  it  saves  them  the 
trouble,  and  bakers  and  millers  are  mutually  benefited  by  it. 

Whether  the  objection  to  American  flour  above  referred  to  is  well 
founded  I  can  not  say.  The  better  quality  of  bread  made  here  is 
evenly  baked,  spongy,  and  palatable,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  inferior 
to  our  own  bakers'  bread.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  seems  to  age 
rather  better  than  the  American  bread;  but  whether  the  credit  for  this 
is  to  be  given  to  the  baker,  to  the  flour,  or  to  the  climate,  I  shall  not 
undertake  to  decide. 

The  outlook  for  an  increased  trade  in  American  flour  in  the  Nether- 
lands is,  in  my  opinion,  very  good.  Our  flour  has  gained  a  firm  foothold 
in  the  country. 

RYE  FLOUR. 

For  rye  flour  there  is  but  a  limited  demand.  Eye  bread  is  not 
common. 

OAT  AND   CORN  MEAL. 

The  demand  for  American  and  Scotch  oatmeal  is  increasing.  Figures 
are  not  to  be  obtained. 

Corn  meal  is  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  breweries  and  distilleries. 
As  an  article  of  human  food  it  is  practically  unknown  in  this  country. 
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Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  it,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Perhaps  systematic  and  persevering  efforts  might  prevail.  Still  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  many  and  grave.  Chief  among  these 
difficulties  is,  perhaps,  the  objection  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  to 
hot  or  warm  bread.  And  even  if  warm  bread  were  relished,  it  would 
be  both  expensive  and  troublesome  to  obtain  it,  as  bread  is  seldom  if 
ever  made  in  the  family  kitchen.  Fuel  is  expensive,  and  bakers'  bread 
is  both  cheap  and  good.  A  2-pound  loaf  is  delivered  for  from  5  to  8 
cents,  according  to  quality. 

GLUCOSE. 

The  consumption  of  glucose  is  rather  small,  and  limited  to  home  pro- 
daction  on  account  of  import  duties. 

STARCH. 

starch  has  for  a  long  period  been  an  important  article  of  trade  in  the 
Netherlands.  Some  three  hundred  years  ago  it  was  made  the  object  of 
speculation  and  was  traded  in  for  future  delivery.  *  Until  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  starch  was  almost  exclusively  made  of  wheat,  and  its 
price  varied  with  the  price  of  that  cereal.  The  increasing  cousumptiou 
of  cotton  and  linen  goods  and  improved  means  of  communication  have 
created  a  strong  demand  for  starch,  and  this  demand  has  been  i>artly 
met  by  the  manufacture  of  rice  and  potato  starch,  and  to  some  extent 
by  adulteration  of  wheat  starches. 

About  twenty  years  ago  American  corn  starch  began  to  be  introduced. 

At  first  it  was  objected  to  on  account  of  a  "certain  peculiar  smell 
when  boiled.''  All  starches  were  then  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  40 
cents  per  220  pounds. 

Since  the  removal  of  this  duty  American  corn  starch  has  been 
steadily  gaining  in  popularity  and  is  now  a  very  salable  article. 
Purchasers  are  especially  pleased  with  the  even  quality  of  reliable 
American  brands.  These  brands  have  been  registered  here  by  the 
owners  or  manufacturers.  Corn  starch  is,  however,  considered  inferior 
to  wheat  starch,  and  brings  a  slightly  lower  price. 

Of  late  years  several  plants  have  been  established  at  great  cost  for 
the  manufacture  of  starch  from  maize.  The  American  article  has  been 
imitated  as  closely  as  possible  both  in  appearance  and  packing,  and  a 
keen  competition  has  been  kept  up. 

Eice  starch,  although  a  superior  article,  is  not  extensively  sold  here. 
There  is  a  very  well-conducted  factory  for  this  article  at  Utrecht,  the 
product  of  which  is  mostly  exported.  Some  rice  starch  is  imx>orted 
irom  Germany  and  Belgium. 

Potato  starch  is  extensively  manufactured  in  the  province  of  Gron- 
ingen.  The  output,  however,  is  somewhat  dependent  on  potato  crops, 
prices,  and  foreign  legislation,  as  the  article  is  chietly  manufactured 
for  direct  export. 
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Beoent  prioea  of  starch* 

[Per  ton  of  2,204.82  poanda.] 

Wheat  starch $67.50 

CornBtaroh 62.50 

Ricestaroh 75.00 

Potato  staroh 88.00 

The  consumption,  production,  imports,  and  exports  are  estimated  as 
follows:  Consumption  of  all  starches,  5,000  tons  of  2,204.62  pounds; 
importation  (including  2,500  tons  of  American  corn  starch),  3,000  tons 
of  2,204.62  pounds;  production  (five-sixths  of  which  is  potato  starch), 
32,000  tons  of  2,204.62  pounds;  exportation  (principally  i)otato  starch), 
30,000  tons  of  2,204.62  pounds. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Dairy  products  are  staple  articles  of  export.  The  production  vastly 
exceeds  the  consumption.  The  yearly  export  of  cheese  is  something 
more  than  66,000,000  pounds.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1894,  cheese  to  the  value  of  $60,210  was  invoiced  at  this  consulate 
for  the  United  States,  and  large  shipments  were  made  via  New  York 
to  the  Weat  Indies. 

Swiss  and  French  cheeses  are  imx>orted  in  limited  quantities. 

The  wholesale  price  of  cheese  varies  from  50  to  75  florins  per  100 
kilograms,  or  from  9  to  14  cents  per  pound. 

Butter. — ^The  production  of  butter,  natural  and  artificial,  is  enormous. 
The  annual  exportation  from  1891  to  1893  was  as  follows,  expressed  in 
English  pounds: 


Kinds. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

'NAtnml  butter.. 

29, 341. 000 
133,606.000 

21.214,000 
134,838.000 

28,608,000 

Artificial  battar 

181, 885, 000 

Total. r ,.,,-..,,-...r.r  ..r..rr 

162, 947, 000 

150,052,000 

100,493,000 

Butter  sells  at  retail  at  a  price  varying  between  25  and  40  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  quality  and  season. 


MEATS. 


The  consumption  of  meat  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  greater  in  the  Nether- 
lands than  in  the  adjoining  districts  of  Europe,  the  rawness  of  the 
climate  making  strong,  substantial  food  a  necessity.  And  yet  meat  is 
not  often  seen  on  the  workingman's  table;  perhaps  not  more  than  once 
or  twice  a  week.    Pork  is  a  more  common  dish  among  the  poorer  classes. 

In  1893  the  following  number  of  animals  was  slaughtered  for  local 
consumption  in  Kotterdam,  then  a  city  of  228,000  inhabitants:  17,598 
beeves,  7,524  calves,  1,364  unweaued  calves,  1,541  horses,  20,114  hogs, 
2  pigs,  2,966  sheep,  62  lambs,  347  goats,  and  2  asses. 
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Export  and  imp&rt  of  beef  and  mutton  for  the  Netherlands  in  1891. 


Imported. 

Exported. 

ExoeMof 
exports. 

Fresh  beef. 

Founda. 

708,400 

112,200 

44,000 

290,400 

Povndt. 
10,536.900 
79,200 
16,535.200 
4,985,200 

Poimdt. 

0,828,200 
a33,000 

Smoked  beef 

Freeh  mutton .... 

16  491  200 

Smoked  mutlon 

4,694.800 

a  Excess  of  imports. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  meat  are  at  present  quoted  as  follows:  Fresh 
beef,  9  to  12  cents  per  pound;  fresh  veal,  12  to  14  cents j  freah  mutton, 
10  to  13  cents  J  fresh  pork,  5  to  6  cents. 

CANNED  MEATS. 

The  demand  for  canned  meats  is  not  great,  except  for  the  provision 
of  ships. 

There  is  a  duty  of  $2.12  per  220  pounds  for  tins  of  14, 6,  or  4  pounds, 
find  $10.05  per  220  pounds  when  put  up  in  tins  of  less  than  4  pounds 
weight. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  American  canned  meats 
imported  to  the  K'etherlands  is  consumed  in  the  country,  as  a  large 
portion  of  it  is  again  exported  to  Germany.  Australia  and  ISTew  Zea- 
land, it  is  thought,  threaten  to  become  keen  competitors  of  the  United 
States  in  supplying  this  article  of  food. 

During  the  last  twelve  months  the  price  for  14-pound  tins  of  corned 
beef  has  been  about  $14  per  six  tins.  I  have  heard  of  no  criticisms  of 
the  American  product. 

HAMS  AND  BACON. 

Hams  and  bacon  generally  find  a  ready  market,  especially  the  latter. 
But  during  the  last  twelve  months  the  demand  has  largely  been  met 
by  the  home  product,  and  the  profit  on  the  imported  article  has  been 
relatively  small.  Prices  declined  from  $20  to  $15.20  per  100  kilograms 
(220.462  pounds). 

The  import  duty  on  bacon  and  hams  is  50  cents  per  220.462  i>ounds. 

LABD. 

The  consumption  of  lard  is  considerable,  and  the  consumers  depend 
very  largely  on  importations  for  their  supply.  Fully  three-fourths  of 
the  lard  used  in  the  Netherlands  are  imported,  and  these  three-fourths 
are  practically  furnished  by  the  United  States. 

In  1893,  the  last  year  for  which  statistics  as  to  quantities  can  be 
obtained,  78,500  tierces  of  lard  were  imported  from  the  United  States; 
in  1892, 111,600  tierces;  in  1891,  62,200,  and  in  1890,  50,000. 
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Month. 


Per  pound. 


Month. 


Per  pound. 


JaouRTj. 
February 
March... 
April.... 

May 

June 


Chnts. 

12| 
101912  I 
0{^10 
10  ®10i 

0  i 
10 


July 

AUffUSt... 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 


Centt, 
8i®  0 
10  ®104 
lOft^ll 
9  ®  0| 
»9  0 
81®  0 


The  prices  paid  tor  American  lard  are  relatively  higher  than  those 
paid  for  lard  from  other  conutries. 

I  may  state  further  that  not  less  than  75  per  cent  of  the  lard  which 
comes  from  the  United  States  is  known  as  neutral  lard,  and  is  made 
from  the  choicest  pieces  of  leaf  lard.  This  neutral  lard  is  very  exten- 
sively used  by  the  manufacturers  of  butterin,  especially  during  the 
cold  season* 

OLEOMARaARIN. 

The  manufacture  of  oleomargarin  (here  called  margarin)  is  a  very 
important  industry. 

The  domestic  consumption  of  this  article  of  food  is  large  and  steadily 
increasing  on  account  of  its  cheapness  as  compared  with  dairy  butter, 
and  the  following  enormous  quantities  were  exx>orted  to  England  and 
other  countries :  133,606,000, 134,838,000,  and  131,885,000  pounds,  during 
the  years  1891, 1892,  and  1893,  respectively. 

The  United  States  has  for  at  least  twenty  years  been  the  chief 
source  of  the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarin, 
excepting  the  articles  milk,  butter,  nut  oils  and  sesame  seed  oils. 

Oleomargarin,  as  imported  from  the  United  States,  is  sold  in  pack- 
^S^  generally  tierces,  averaging  155  to  160  kilograms  (341  to  353 
pounds)  each,  on  the  basis  of  so  many  Dutch  florins  per  100  kilograms, 
220.462  pounds,  net  weight;  weighing  being  done  on  quay  of  the  pack- 
ages gross,  and  original  tares  deducted. 

The  choicest  qualities  of  oleo  oil,  of  neutral  lard,  and  of  cotton-seed 
oil  are  received  from  the  United  States,  and  the  average  prices  obtained 
are  somewhat  above  those  paid  for  the  products  of  any  European 
country. 

The  quality  or  grade  of  oleomargarin  materials  is  determined  in 
very  much  the  same  way  as  that  of  dairy  butter,  being  a  matter  of 
delicacy  of  taste.  Only  sweet  and  wholesome  edible  products  are  sala- 
ble for  oleomargarin  manufacture.  The  classes  of  oleo  oils  imported 
firom  the  United  States  average  higher  than  European  products. 

A  reduced  level  of  prices  for  all  oleomargarin  products  and  mate- 
rials prevailed  throughout  the  year  1894,  and  the  first  quarter  of  1895 
compared  even  less  favorably  with  previous  periods  of  late  years. 

The  improvement  in  refrigerator  systems  on  board  vessels  has  ena- 
bled England,  the  chief  market  for  Dutch  oleomargarin,  to  import 
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enormous  supplies  of  choice  dairy  butter  from  Australia  and  Kew  Zea- 
land, and  the  manufacture  df  artificial  butter  is  making  headway  both 
in  England  and  Germany,  in  which  latter  country  it  is  encouraged  by 
a  protective  tariff. 

Manufactured  oleomargarin  is  not  imported  from  the  United  States 
into  this  country,  nor  to  any  extent  to  any  European  country,  owing  as 
well  to  the  economy  of  manufacturing  in  Europe  as  to  the  length  of 
time  required  to  place  the  commodity  on  the  markets,  a  fresh  article 
having  the  preference  in  trade. 

The  average  consumption  of  oleo  during  the  five  years  ending  1893 
was  230,600  tierces  a  year,  or  4,431  a  week. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  were:  In  1893,  225,100  tierces; 
in  1892, 230,439;  in  1891, 189,500;  in  1890,  264,000;  and  in  1889, 245,000 
tierces. 

For  1893  the  imports  are  only  preliminary  estimates. 

Highest  and  lowest  prices  for  extra  oleo  oil. 


Year. 


Per 
pound. 


Year. 


Per 
poond. 


1893: 

Highest 
Loweat . 

1892: 

Highest 
Lowest . 
1891: 

Highest 
Lowest . 


OenU, 
14 
11 


'n 


15i 


1890: 


Highest 
Lowest . 
19: 
Highest 
Lowest. 


Genu. 
11 
H 

12 
8* 


Prices  of  oleo  in  1894. 


MoDth. 


Per  pound. 


Month. 


Per  pound. 


January . 
February 
March... 
^pril  — 

May 

June 


90. 113®  $0.12 

.  11  a>    .  113 

.102 

.102 

.095d    .096 

.098®    .10 


July 

August... 
September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 


#0.091910.093 
ia) 

.102 
.091 


a  No  quotation. 


RAW  COTTON. 


Walter  E.  Gardner,  United  States  consul  at  Rotterdam,  under  date 
of  May  13, 1893,  made  the  following  report: 

Cotton  growing, — There  is  no  cotton  grown  in  the  Netherlands.  Experiments  hare 
been  made  by  owners  of  private  estates,  also  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government 
department  of  agriculture,  but  have  uniformly  failed. 

Cotton  importation, — The  Netherlands  Government  imposes  neither  import  nor 
transit  duties  upon  raw  material  or  npon  half  fabrics  (as  cotton  yams);  therefore 
imports  in  transit  and  those  for  consumption  within  the  country  are  at  the  custom- 
house declared  in  the  same  way,  with  the  result  that  separate  statistics  of  transit 
imports  and  imports  for  consumption  are  nowhere  kept. 
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As  approximately  correct,  it  may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  cotton  imports  at 
Amsterdam  are  mainly  for  home  consumption,  while  those  at  Rotterdam  are,  for 
the  greater  part,  imports  in  transit  to  Germany  and  otber  neighboring  European 
countries. 

The  imports  at  Amsterdam  per  year  since  1860  are  therefore  given,  while  those  at 
Rotterdam  are  omitted  as  being  without  material  relation  to  the  question  of  cotton 
consumption  in  this  country. 


Year. 


I860 

BaUg. 
15, 191 
18,934. 
924 

1861     

1862.. 1 

1863 

1864 

585 

1K65 

106 

1866 

3,155 

1867 

'  6.881 
17.427 

18»i8 

1869 

15, 116 
30,955 
119,976 
59.763 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

42, 519 

1874 

40  276 

1875 

27,178 

1876 

56,438 

American 
cotton. 


East  In- 
dian cot- 
ton and 
sundries. 


Bale*, 
17, 216 

7,711 
6,761 
6,791 
14,073 
13,904 
26,723 
20,589 
37,299 
30,994 
25.011 
43,212 
103,424 
24,168 
19. 398 
28,703 
37,006 


Total. 


BaUi. 
82, 407 
26,645 
7,686 
6,791 
14.658 
14. 010 
29.878 
27,470 
64, 726 
46, 110 
55,966 
163, 188 
168. 187 
66, 687 
59, 674 
55,881 
93,504 


Tear. 


1877., 

I  1878. 

1879., 

I  1880., 

I  1881. 

1882., 

188.J., 

1S84., 

1885., 

;  1886.. 

I  1887., 

1888., 

1889. 

1890., 

1891. 


American 
cotton. 


Bale*. 
59,468 
65,666 
70,054 
34.44S 
52, 619 
36, 0{)0 
73, 171 
51,019 
29,734 
38,464 
42, 279 
35,751 
28,089 
28,801 
41, 573 
25,989 


East  In- 
dian cot- 
ton and 
sundries. 


Bdlei. 
15,498 
21,443 
28.193 
13,770 
24.631 
7,227 
11,256 
13,006 
3,017 
3,016 
17,188 
1,100 
885 
2,138 
1,150 


Total. 


Bale*. 
74,966 
87,109 
98, 247 
48,  218 
77,250 
43,326 
84,427 
64,025 
32, 751 
41,480 
59,407 
36,851 
28,974 
30,039 
42,723 
26,288 


Average  weight  of  bales,  400  pounds. 

COTTON  CONSUMPTION. 

There  are  in  the  Netherlands  eleven  manafaetories  of  cotton  goods 
(grouped  for  the  most  part  in  the  northerly  province  of  Gelderland), 
which  consume  an  annual  average  of  49,720  bales  of  raw  cotton. 
These  mills  employ  20,000  power  looms  for  cotton  weaving,  and  the 
total  of  spindles  working  is  260,000. 

The  cotton  used  by  the  Netherlands  factories  is  chiefly  American, 
which  is  distinctly  preferred.  Its  principal  rival  is  the  Surat  cotton, 
which  is  employed  to  some  extent  only  when  it  falls  to  a  very  low  figure. 
So  long  as  the  American  staple  remains  proportionately  as  cheap  as  the 
Surat  it  is  almost  exclusively  used  by  the  factories. 

The  Netherlaods  mills  spin  annually  180,000,000,000  yards  of  cotton 
yarn,  and  about  as  much  more  is  annually  imported  from  England. 
This  yarn  is  converted  into  100,000,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  about 
one-half  of  which  is  consumed  within  the  Netherlands  and  one-half 
exported  to  the  Dutch  colonies  and  British  Indies. 

A  statement  showing  approximately  the  imports,  by  pounds,  of  cotton 
yarns  during  1889, 1890,  and  1891,  has  been  compiled,  as  follows: 


Tear. 

Total  im- 
ports. 

Imports  for 
consumption. 

Imports  for 
reexport. 

1889 

Pound*. 
96,476.307 
97, 275,  737 
96,389,392 

Pound*. 
42,451,855 
39,613,952 
40,598,461 

Pound*. 
56,596,442 
58,401,378 
61,943,366 

1890 :; 

1891 
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Manufactured  cotton  products  which  enter  into  the  Netherlands  con- 
sumption are  also  imported  from  England  and  Germany  in  large  quan- 
tities yearly,  but  statistics  representing  this  trade  are  not  obtainable. 

Cotton  is  not  mixed  with  other  fibers  (except  wool)  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  Netherlands.  As  a  wool  mix  in  the  making  of  mat'Crial 
for  cheaper  grades  of  clothing  and  underclothing  it  is  much  employed 
and  in  this  use  it  is  steadily  superseding  flax,  as  being  quite  as  strong 
in  wear  and  cheaper, 

Eegarding  hemp,  jute,  ramie,  etc.,  as  a  cotton  mix,  the  Dutch  manu- 
facturers know  nothing. 

In  their  published  review  of  the  cotton  trade  and  manufacture  of 
the  Netherlands  during  the  calendar  years  1801-1892,  Ellison  &  Co. 
write: 

The  last  season  was  not  a  brilliant  one  for  producers.  In  the  early  part  the  home 
trade  was  very  slow,  owing  to  the  poor  food  crops,  and  though  the  export  business 
was  fairly  good,  it  was  not  at  remunerative  prices.  The  falling  prices  of  raw 
materials  caused  bnyers  to  delay  business  as  long  as  possible,  which,  along  with  the 
competition  of  England  and  Germany,  reduced  the  margin  between  cotton  and  cot- 
ton products  to  an  unprofitable  basis.  Those  spinners  who  bought  cotton  too  early 
came  off  badly,  but  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  it  at  the  decline  did 
well.  With  good  harvests  at  home  and  in  the  colonies  the  prospects  for  the  next 
season  are  very  favorable.  The  consumption  of  cotton,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  profitable  prices  for  yarns  and  goods,  has  increased  8  to  10  per  cent. 

Stocks  of  cotton  at  the  mills  about  same  as  last  year ;  stocks  of  yarns  and  goods, 
unimportant.  Increase  in  spindles  8,000;  one  mill  with  12,000  burned,  but  a  new 
one  with  20,000  started. 

Messrs.  Van  Alphen  &  Co.,  of  Rotterdam,  representative  cotton 
brokers,  write  me: 

The  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  the  Netherlands  is  not  very  large,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  state  to  you  what  the  spinners  consume,  as  in  the  last  few  years  no 
cotton  has  been  imported  for  consumption  in  Rotterdam,  while  the  cotton  arriving 
here  is  generally  bound  for  Germany  and  goes  from  here  in  transit,  so  that  the  spin- 
ners have  to  provide  themselves  in  Liverpool. 

Cotton  is  sold  here  per  one-half  kilogram  (1.1  pounds),  and  the  price  to-day  for 
American  cotton  is  20  cents  per  1.1  pounds  for  middling. 

Criticisms  of  American  cotton  we  seldom  hear. 

Messrs.  Mees  &  Moens,  of  Eotterdam,  in  their  market  report  for 
1893,  write: 

The  article  opened  in  a  very  sound  condition.  The  advance,  which  had  began  in 
1892,  was  hailed  as  a  precursor  of  consecutive  firmness,  and  it  was  generally  expected 
that  a  close  of  the  strike  in  Lancashire  would  bring  a  revival  and  induce  consumers 
to  buy  liberally.  These  hopes  were  frustrated.  When  the  strike  ended  in  March 
spinners  in  England,  as  well  as  in  America,  bought  only  sparingly,  and  the  season 
opened  with  very  large  stocks  instead  of  small  ones,  as  had  been  expected. 

The  article  was  consequently  ruled  by  the  very  conflicting  crop  advices,  Bradstreet's 
giving  a  figure  of  6,600,000  bales,  whereas  Niell  published  one  of  7,750,000.  As  it 
was,  operations  were  made,  but  very  cautiously,  and  the  year  closed  quiet  and 
inactive  at  24  cents  for  middling. 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  imx>ortS7  sales,  and  exports,  and 
stocks  in  HoUaud : 


Imports. 

Sales  and  ef^ports. 

Stocks. 

1892. 

1893. 

1892. 

1869. 

1892. 

1893. 

TTnrtli   A  TnAr1r.lL.  _     * 

Bales. 

25,989 

299 

Bales. 
25,118 

Bales. 
29,082 
1.009 

Bales. 
27,  COS 
806 

Bales. 
17,703 
306 

Bales, 
16,126 

KAst  India  and  otiier  kinds 

Totid 

26,288 

25,118 

30,991 

28,601 

18,009 

15,126 

In  their  market  report  for  1894  Mees  &  Moens  write: 

Cotton  has  been  a  fresh  deception  the  past  year.  Althongh  stocks  had  fallen  off 
oonsiderahly  before  the  new  crop  came  in,  buyers  were  very  reserved  in  face  of  the 
extremely  large  crop  estimates,  going  as  high  as  10,250,000  bales. 

Prices  ruled  very  low,  and  the  present  quotations  are  brought  down  to  so  moder- 
ate a  point  that  trade  is  quietly  going  on,  awaiting  whether  America  wiU  goon 
producing,  or  by  curtailing  the  production  aid  consumption. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  imports,  sales,  and  exports,  and 
stocks  in  Holland: 


Imports. 

Sales  and  exports. 

Stocks. 

1893. 

1894. 

1893. 

1894. 

1893. 

1894. 

N  orth  A  merioa 

Bales. 
25,118 

Bales. 

17,821 

566 

Bales. 
27,895 

806 

Bmles. 

21,680 
66 

BaUs. 
15,126 

BcOes. 
11,267 

I£ast  India  and  other  kinds 

6U0 

Total 

26,118 

18,887 

28,501 

21,746 

15,126 

U,767 

COTTON-SEED  OIL  AND   COTTON-SEED  MEAL. 

In  regard  to  these  articles  the  Holland- American  Cotton  Oil  Com- 
pany has  favored  me  with  the  following  information : 

We  may  say,  as  regards  cot.ton-seed  meal,  that  the  consumption  in  the  Netherlands 
proper  is  very  small,  other  kinds  of  cattle  fodder  being  produced  here  cheaply,  and 
farmers  in  Holland  being  very  conservative  and  slow  to  change  their  methods,  they 
use  linseed  cake,  which  they  can  buy  from  the  numerous  lineeed  mills  in  the  country. 
Yet  there  appears  to  be  some  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cotton-seed  meal. 

The  consumption  of  cotton-seed  oil  is  very  heavy,  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of 
oleomargarine,  or  artificial  butter,  in  which  industry  Holland  is  the  most  important 
country  in  the  world.  It  is  estimated  that  every  year  about  80,000  or  100,000  barrels, 
of  50  gallons  each,  are  imported  into  Holland  from  the  United  States,  of  which 
perhaps  one-fourth  leaves  the  country  again. 

Consumers  of  cotton -seed  meal  depend  entirely  on  importations  from  the  United 
States.  They  could  import  also  from  England,  but  the  English  product  is  of  inferior 
quality,  the  seed  not  having  been  decorticated  before  pressing,  so  that  there  is  a 
considerable  quantity  of  hulls  in  the  English  cake  and  meal. 

As  regards  the  oil,  consumers  also  have  to  depeud  entirely  on  importations,  chiefly 
from  the  United  States  and  to  some  extent  from  France  and  England.  France  sends 
a  superior  quality,  notably  Marseilles,  while  England  sends  a  grade  far  inferior  to 
the  American  product,  partly  for  churnecs  and  partly  for  soap  makers. 
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The  United  States  ranks  first  as  regards  qnantities  both  of  cotton-seed  meal  and 
oil  furnished  to  Dutch  consumers. 

The  meal  is  sold  in  bags  of  100  pounds,  chiefly  at  retail,  by  the  importers  to  the 
farmers,  and  prices  have  flnotnated  this  year  and  last  between  $2.20  and  $2.80  per 
220  pounds. 

The  oil  is  imported  here  partly  in  barrels  of  50  gallons  each,  partly  in  bulk  by 
our  company,  and  sold  here  either  barreled,  or  in  bulk  by  tank  car  or  tank  lighter. 
Prices  of  the  best  oil  have  come  down  gradually  from  $14  to  about  $10  per  220  pounds 
net,  while  lower  grades,  for  cheap  butterine  and  for  soap  purposes,  have  been  selling 
lately  at  between  $8  and  $10.80.  A  price  of  $10  for  fine  oil  is  unusually  low,  and  not 
likely  to  last ;  several  adverse  circumstances  brought  about  this  decline.  Prices  for 
the  American  products  are  always  higher  than  for  those  from  other  countries,  so  far 
as  the  meal  is  concerned,  and  as  regards  oil,  there  is  only  some  cotton-seed  oil  from 
Marseilles  which  has  undergone  a  special,  expensive  treatment,  which  fetches  a 
higher  price  than  the  American  oil. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  adverse  criticisms  of  any  of  the  products  mentioned. 

The  Botterdam  Chamber  of  Commerce  m  their  annual  report  for 
1893,  the  latest  issued,  makes  the  following  statement: 

Purified  eoiton-seed  oil. — The  market  opened  at  $14  per  220  pounds  net,  for  prime 
brands,  with  low  supplies  and  small  arrivals,  and  owing  to  the  almost  complete 
want  of  fine  qualities  commanded  even  the  unheard-of  rate  of  $20.  Our  mannfac- 
tnrers  were  even  forced  to  buy  at  Trieste  and  Marseilles  the  little  that  was  to  be 
had  there. 

Later  in  the  season  the  situation  grew  more  favorable  with  ampler  supplies  and  a 
marked  fall  in  lard  prices  (which  greatly  influence  cotton  oil,  on  account  of  its  use 
in  the  composition  of  the  so-called  ** compound  lard").  Prices  slowly  receded, 
until  the  beginning  of  June  prime  brands,  such  as  ''Union  Aldige,"  ''Netherlands," 
etc.,  were  dealt  in  at  $16  per  220  pounds.  Then  followed  a  sharp  and  fast  decline, 
so  that  in  August  the  spot  value  at  RotterdaTu  was  $12.82  to  $12  per  220  pounds 
net,  and  enormous  parcels  of  the  new  season  changed  hands  for  future  delivery  at 
$12  to  $11.60  per  220  pounds. 

Spot  values  for  oil,  however,  recovered  in  September  and  October  by  reason  of 
the  temporary  small  supplies  and  rose  to  $14.80,  so  that  futures  also  went  up,  large 
contracts  being  made  even  at  $13.73  per  220  pounds. 

In  December  prices  for  somewhat  later  delivery  receded  to  $12.40  to  $12.20  per  220 
pounds.  With  low  quotations  for  lard  the  consumption  of  "compound  lard"  is 
much  smaller,  so  that  large  arrivals  of  cotton  oil  may  be  looked  for  in  lSd4. 

Exact  figures  for  the  arrivals  in  1893  can  not  well  be  given,  much  cotton  oil 
being  imported  from  Trieste,  Genoa,  Marseilles,  etc.,  via  England.  If  such  indirect 
imports  are  estimated  at  about  13,000  barrels  of  about  386  pounds  each,  the  total 
imports  of  American  cotton  oil  have  amounted  to  about  90,000  barrels,  against 
100,000  in  1892. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Noordijk,  of  Rotterdam,  writes  regarding  cotton-seed  oil 
in  his  annual  report  for  1894: 

Cotton-seed  oil  was  imported  this  year  in  larger  qnantities  than  ever  befo1«,  and 
on  account  of  the  reasonable  prices  very  much  was  consumed.  The  imports  amounted 
to  128,000  barrels,  against  90,000  barrels  in  1893  and  about  100,000  in  1892.  In  Jan- 
nary  and  February  best  qualities  brought  $13.20  to  $12.80  per  220  pounds.  After 
that  date  prices  went  down  for  good  qualities  to  $12  to  $11.20  per  220  pounds,  while 
inferior  qualities  were  sold  at  $10  to  $8.80  per  220  pounds. 

As  during  the  past  year,  we  can  again  anticipate  a  large  production  of  cotton-seed 
oil,  on  account  of  the  large  cotton  crop,  and  again  we  bear  complaints  that  fine  seed 
is  very  scarce. 
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TOBACCO. 

Tobacco  is  one  of  the  great  staples  of  trade  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  consumption  of  tobacco,  especially  in  the  form  of  cigars,  is  enor- 
mous. In  no  country  is  smoking  so  common.  It  is  nothing  uncom- 
mon to  see  a  father  accommodate  his  10-year-old  boy  with  a  light- 
Tobacco  is  not  considered  an  article  of  luxury,  but  is  classed  with  the 
necessaries  of  life,  especially  among  the  poor.  The  import  duty  is  only 
nominal — 28  cents  per  220  pounds  of  unmanufactured  .tobacco.  An 
attempt  to  raise  the  tax  was  strenuously  resented  by  the  people. 

The  home  production  of  tobacco  is  limited  and  the  quality  inferior. 
It  is  raised  in  the  provinces  of  Guelderland,  Utrecht,  North  Brabant, 
and  Limburg.  In  1892, 1,443  acres  were  planted  to  tobacco,  yielding 
2,756,000  pounds.  The  average  acreage  and  yield  of  previous  years 
were  somewhat  greater.  But  of  course  this  is  only  a  small  iraction  of 
the  amount  consumed,  imported,  and  reexported. 

The  chief  sources  of  importation  are  the  United  States  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  The  total  imports  of  tobacco  into  the  Netherlands 
in  1894  were:  From  the  United  States — Maryland  and  Ohio,  8,146  hogs- 
heads; Virginia  and  Kentucky,  1,862  hogsheads;  a  total  of  10,008 
hogsheads,  besides  1,174  bales  of  seed  leaf,  which  tobacco  was  prob- 
ably mostly  consumed  by  the  Dutch  manufacturers  of  smoking  tobacco. 
From  other  countries:  Java,  187,692  bales,  average  weight  220  pounds; 
Sumatra,  163,464  bales,  average  weight  176  pounds;  Borneo,  9,120 
bales;  Molucca,  485  bales;  New  Guinea,  382  bales;  East  Africa,  221 
bales;  Manila,  772  bales;  Greece  and  Turkey,  11,707  bales,  and 
Havana,  2,090  bales;  a  total  of  375,933  bales. 

Most  of  the  tobacco  mentioned  is  again  exported,  principally  from 
Amsterdam,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  tobacco  markets  of  the  world. 
As  to  the  exports  of  tobacco  no  satisfactory  statistics  are  to  be 
obtained. 

The  prices  paid  were :  For  J  ava  tobacco,  from  3  to  14  cents  per  pound ; 
Sumatra,  7 J  to  78  cents;  Borneo,  11  to  76  cents;  New  Guinea,  43  to  48 
cents;  and  East  Africa,  about  5^  cents. 

The  Java  tobacco  is  generally  consumed  by  home  manufacturers. 
The  choicest  assortments  of  Sumatra  are  exported  to  the  United  States. 
According  to  T.  Meerkamp  Van  Embden  &  Sons  about  45,000  bales  of 
Sumatra  tobacco,  representing  in  value  more  than  one-half  of  the 
entire  crop  of  the  previous  year,  were  sent  to  the  United  States  in  1894. 

FBESH  FBUIT. 

The  demand  for  fresh  fruit  is  moderate,  and  is,  except  as  to  oranges, 
lemons,  and  certain  kinds  of  grapes,  limited  to  home  products.  South- 
ern Europe,  especially  Italy,  furnishes  the  major  portion  of  the  fresh 
fruit  imported.  •  Fruit  is  sold  by  the  basket,  and  wholesale  prices  vary 
daily;  according  to  the  supply  on  the  market. 
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According  to  information  famished  by  Messrs.  Van  der  Horst,  tbe 
average  crop  of  cherries  during  the  last  five  years  was  about  3,600,000 
pounds,  of  which  England  took  about  3,000,000  pounds,  in  baskets  of 
11  pounds  each  at  2  to  3  cents  per  pound.  Average  annual  crop  of 
gooseberries  was  3,300,000  pounds^  of  which  220,000  pounds  were  con- 
sumed in  Holland  and  the  rest  sent  to  England,  at  1^  to  2  cents  per 
pound.  The  black  currant  crop  averages  annually  1,100,000  pounds. 
Distilleries  use  200,000  pounds,  at  4^  to  5  cents  per  pound.  The 
remainder  goes  to  England  in  baskets,  at  4^  to  5  cents  per  pound. 
The  annual  red  currant  crop  is  about  6,500,OQO  pounds,  of  which 
2,640,000  pounds  are  used  by  juice  manufacturers  and  sold  in  the  mar- 
kets at  about  2  cents  per  pound.  The  remainder  goes  to  England. 
The  pear  crop  averages  13,200,000  pounds.  About  half  is  consumed, 
fresh,  in  England;  the  other  half,  fresh  and  dried,  in  Holland.  Prices 
range  from  $1.20  to  $2  per  132  pounds.  The  average  annual  produc- 
tion of  apples  amounts  to  26,400,000  pounds,  of  which  19,800,000  pounds 
go  to  England;  the  remainder  is  used,  fresh  and  dried,  in  Holland. 
Price,  $1  to  $1.40  per  132  pounds.  Of  plums  the  average  annual  prod- 
uct is  1,760,000  pounds,  one-half  of  which  is  used  in  Holland  and  one- 
half  in  England,  exported  in  baskets  of  33  to  110  pounds,  at  $1.20  to 
$1.40  per  110  pounds.    No  American  fresh  fruit  is  imported* 

DRIED  FRUIT. 

Dried  fruit,  as  apples,  pears,  and  prunes,  are  in  fair  demand. 
Messrs.  Fraiis  van  der  Vijver  &  Co.,  of  Eotterdam,  representative 
importers  of  dried  fruits,  write: 

The  consumption  of  dried  apples  and  pears  is  rather  important  in  the  Netherlands. 
Other  dried  fruits  are  of  less  significance.  The  home  production  of  dried  apples  and 
pears  is  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption,  so  that  a  part  mnst  be  imported.  Moat 
is  imported  from  America,  and  further  supplies  come  from  France,  Qermany,  and 
Switzerland.  The  product  here  imported  is  sold  by  the  wholesale  merchants  in  tbe 
interior.  The  prices  to  be  obtained  depend  entirely  on  the  size  of  the  crop  and 
vary  every  year. 

This  year  there  was  paid  for  prime  State  and  choice  Western  quartered  apples 
from  $13.60  to  $15.20  per  220  pounds.  For  evaporated  apples  from  $15.20  to  $16.80 
was  paid  per  220  pouuds. 

The  highest  prices  are  usually  obtained  for  the  dried  fmit«  produced  at  home, 
next  highest  for  American  and  French  fruit,  and  the  lowest  prices  are  given  for  Grer- 
man  and  Swiss  products. 

As  regards  the  American  products,  complaints  are  frequently  made  about  the  false 
packing — that  is,  that  American  packers  put  a  fine  layer  of  fruit  on  the  top  in  the 
barrels  and  in  the  center  the  fruit  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Statistics  as  to  the  imports  of  dried  fruits  are  not  obtainable.  I  do 
not  believe  that  dried  fruits  are  exported  from  Holland. 

CANNED  FRUITS. 

From  information  furnished  by  Messrs.  Korpman  &  Co.,  of  Amster- 
dam, it  a])pears  that  the  consumption  of  canned  fruits  is  not  very  con- 
Biderable.    Exact  figures  can  not  be  given. 
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Little  if  any  fruit  is  canned  in  the  Netherlands.  Whatever  of  this 
article  of  food  is  consumed  is  imported,  principally,  perhaps,  from  the 
United  Stiites,  either  directly  or  through  British  or  Hamburg  houses. 
Some  also  comes  from  France  and  the  Indies. 

American  canned  fruits,  especially  from  California,  are  considered 
the  best  in  the  market,  and  command  the  highest  prices,  if  of  well- 
reputed  brands.  It  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  American  method  of 
canning  fruits  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  practiced  elsewhere. 

The  import  duty  on  fruit  canned  in  tins  is  $10  per  220  pounds. 

NUTS. 

Futs  are  chiefly  imported  from  France  and  Chile. 

LIQUORS. 

Wines. — I  am  indebted  to  Messrs.  M.  Eeuchlin  &  Son  for  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  following  statement: 

In  proportion  to  the  population  of  Holland^  the  consumption  of  wine  can  not  be 
called  great.  It  is  estimated  at  about  100,000  hectoliters  (2,641,700  gallons).  It  is 
thought  that  there  is  a  slow  but  steady  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  wine,  owiug, 
perhaps,  to  the  growing  popularity  of  beer. 

In  the  matter  of  wine  the  Netherlands  depends  entirely  upon  importation.  The 
supply  is  derived  from  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  Algeria,  Hungary,  Servia,  Ger- 
many, and  of  late,  to  some  extent,  from  California. 

France  easily  leads,  and  French  wines  are  asked  for  and  sold  under  their  original 
names.  Spanish  (except  sherry)  and  Italian  wines  are  not  sold,  but  are  extensively 
used  for  mixing  with  inferior  Bordeaux  claret;  likewise  the  Algerian  wines,  though 
lately  some  of  these  are  sold  unmixed. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  an  average  price  for  an  article  like  wine,  where  there  is  such  a 
difference  in  quality.  However,  it  may  be  stated  that  good,  unblended  medium  Bor- 
deaux claret,  according  to  quality  and  vintage,  is  imported  at  prices  varying  from 
$12  to  $24  per  hectoliter  (26.42  gallons),  casks  included.  Algerian,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  clarets  bring  20  to  30  per  cent  less. 

As  long  as  Bordeaux  clarets  are  almost  exclusively  in  demand,  other  wines  can  only 
1>e  of  importance  in  the  Holland  trade  for  blending  purposes.  California  wines  have 
been  put  in  the  market  here,  but  so  far  the  sale  has  not  been  encouraging.  For 
blending  with  the  Bordeaux  clarets  the  California  wines  are  too  high  priced,  as  com- 
pared with  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Algerian  clarets  of  equal  vintages.  These  latter 
are  imported  about  half  a  year  after  vintage  at  a  price  varying  from  $5.60  to  $7.20 
for  medium  and  $9  to  $11  per  hectoliter  (26.42  gallons)  for  the  better  qualities,  casks 
included. 

No  young  California  wines  have  been  placed  on  the  market  here.  Clarets  from 
two  to  three  years  old  have  been  delivered  here  for  $12  to  $20  per  hectoliter,  and  at 
that  price  they  can  hardly  compete  with  south  European  and  Algerian  wines.  As 
to  quality,  it  is  the  opinion  of  prominent  wine  merchants  that  California  wines  in 
richness  and  color  compare  favorably  with  south  European  wines;  that  in  purity  of 
taste  they  are  even  superior;  yet,  in  general,  they  are  not  to  the  liking  of  consumers 
here. 

It  is  thought  that  if  these  wines  were  sent  here  quite  young,  and  handled  in 
accordance  with  the  methods  which  the  climatic  conditions  of  this  part  of  Europe 
seem  to  require,  the  chances  for  successful  competition  with  French  and  other 
European  wines  would  be  very  much  enhanced. 
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Brandies. — ^The  importation  of  brandies  and  foreign  spirits  in  gen- 
eral is  not  considerable,  as  the  home  manufactured  gin  or  geneva  offers 
a  cheaper  and,  it  is  thought,  healthier  beverage. 

France  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  brandies  consumed.  There 
are  importations  from  Algiers,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  California.  An 
inferior  quality  of  brandy  is  also  made  in  this  country.  Prices  paid 
for  brandy  vary  so  much  according  to  quality  and  age  that  a  general 
statement  is  of  little  value.  The  demand  for  California  brandies  is 
very  limited,  as  consumers  have  become  accustomed  to  French  cognac 
brandies  and  find  them  sweeter  and  more  agreeable  in  taste  than  the 
Oalifornian  product.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  bet- 
ter qualities  of  California  brandies  have  been  offered  in  the  Nether- 
lands markets. 

Beer. — Beer  is  a  very  common  beverage.  Home  manufacture  seems 
sufficient  to  supply  the  demand.  Some  choice  German  beers  (mostly 
from  Munich)  are  imported.    American  beer  is  unknown. 

Cider. — ^Apple  cider  is  practically  unknown  as  an  article  of  trade. 

FLAXSEED. 

Messrs.  F.  Dutilh  &  Co.,  of  Rotterdam,  have  favored  me  with  the 
following  statement  regarding  flaxseed: 

We  beg  to  say  that  the  average  acreage  of  flax  under  caltivation  is  about  36,000, 
for  the  seeding  of  which  growers  apply  partly  their  own  home  seed,  but  must 
necessarily  supplement  it  with  imported  seed  to  refresh  and  invigorate  the  flax 
plant. 

All  the  imported  seed  comes  from  Russia,  and  Holland  only  takes  the  very  choicest 
quality.  Riga  or  Russian  seed  is  imported  in  sacks  of  about  84  kilograms,  or  185 
pounds,  and  prices  range  according  to  conditions  of  crops  f^om  $4.80  to  $7.20  per 
sack,  delivered  at  Rotterdam. 

We  never  heard  of  American  flaxseed  being  imported  for  sowing  purposes. 

It  is  highly  objectionable  for  any  flax-growing  country  to  continue  sowing  the 
seed  produced  at  home,  as  this  weakens  the  plant.  Periodical  refreshment  by  use  of 
good  foreign  seed  is  necessary.  Experience  has  taught  that  such  changes  of  seed 
must  be  from  eastern  to  western  and  from  northern  to  southern  countries. 

CLOVER  AND  OTHER  GRASS  SEEDS. 

Native  clover  seed  is  preferred.  If  the  crop  is  insufficient  to  supply 
the  demand,  German  seed  finds  a  ready  market.  American  clover 
seed  is  not  thought  so  well  adapted  for  Holland  as  European  seed.  It 
is  objected  to  as  being  too  fine-grained,  producing  a  shorter  and  weaker 
plant  than  the  native  and  German  seed.  For  purity  and  germinating 
power  it  is  considered  very  superior. 

With  the  exception  of  timothy,  American  grass  seeds  are  but  little 
used  and  do  not  command  as  high  prices  as  European  seeds. 

Clover  seed  is  sold  per  50  kilograms  (110  pounds),  and  prices  run  &om 
$11.60  for  prime  American  seed  to  $24  for  extra  bold  Dutch  seed. 
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VALUES  OF  FOREIGN   COINS. 

'J'he  following  table  is  an  estimate  of  tlie  values  of  the  standard  coins  of  the  priu 
cipal  nations,  prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act- 
of  August  28, 1894,  section  25,  and  contained  in  Circular  No.  119  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  of  October  1,  1895,  au<l  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  to  be  the  values  of  such  coins  in  t«rms  of  the  money  of  account  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  followed  in  estimating  the  value  of  all  foreign  merchan- 
dise exported  to  the  United  States  on  or  after  October  1,  1895,  expressed  in  any  of 
snch  metallic  cnrrencies : 


Country. 


Standard. 


Argentina Gold  and 

I      Bilver. 
AustrittHnngary \  Grold 


Belgium Gold  and 

silver. 
Brawl Gold 


Monetary  unit. 


BritinU   PosResRiona  [  Gold 

N.  A.  (except New-  ' 

foundUind).              | 
Central  American  i  Silver 

States. 

Chile G  o  1  <l  and 

Bilver. 


re»o... 
Crown . 


Franc  .. 
Milreis  . 
Dollar . . 


Peso 

Peso 


China. 


Cuba 

Denmark . 
Egypt . . . . 


Silver. 


U.S. 
gold 
value. 


$0.96,5 
20,3 


.19,3 
.54,6 
1.00 

.48,0 
.01,2 


Gold  and 
silver. 

Gold 

Gold 


France ,  Gold  and 

I      silver. 

German  Kmpire \  Gold 

Great  Britain ;  Gold 


Greece Gold  and 

silver. 
India Silver 


Italy Gold  and 

silver. 

Japan '  Gold  and/ 

stiver.*     ^ 

Mexico Silver 


('  Shanghai 

iHaikwan 
(customs). 
Tientsin . 
[  Chefoo. . . 
Peso 

'  Crown 

Pound  (100  pias- 
ters). 

Franc  

Mark 

I*ouud  sterling  . 

Drachma 

l*upce 

Lira 


.71,8 
.80,0 

.10,2 
.  75, 2 
.  92, 6 

.26,8 
4.94,3 


Ton.... 
Dollar  . 


(Gold... 
i  Silver  . 


.19,3 

.23,8 
4. 86,  Gh 

.19,5 

.23,1 

.  19. 3 

.99.7 
.  52. 4 
.  52,  8 

.40.2 


Netherlands Gold  and  \  Florin 

silver.        [  I 

Korwav Gold Crown 26. 8 

Portug^il Gold Milreis 1.08 

(Gold...      .77,2 

KuHsia Silver  I '  Ruble..  <  I 

<  Silver.     .38.9 
Spain Gold  and     Peseta ,19,3 

silver.         | 

Sweden Gold 'Crown |    .26,8 

Switzerland Gold  and  I  Franc ;■;    .19,3 

silver.                                        '  j 
Turkey Gold Pl^istor .04.4 


Coins. 


Gold:  argentine  ($4.82.4) and  ^arK^n- 
tine.    Silver:  peso  and  divisions. 

Gfdd:  former  system — 4  tloriMH 
($1  92,9).  8  florins  ($3.85.8),-' duct) t 
($2^,7),  and  4  ducats  ($9.15,8).  Sil- 
ver :  1  and  2  florins.  Gold :  pnr.'<- 
I  ent  system— 20  crowns  ($4.05.2).  10 
I      crown  A  ($2.02,0). 

Gold:  10  and  20  francs.  Silver:  5 
francs. 

Gold:  5, 10, and 20 milreis.  Silver:  i, 
1,  and  2  milreis. 


Silver :  peso  and  divisions. 

(jold:  escudo  ($1.82,4),  doubloon 
($4.561, 1 ),  and  t  ondor  ($D.12,-»).  sil- 
ver: peso  and  divisionn. 


Gold :  doubloon   ($5  01,7).     Silver: 

peso. 
Gold:  10  and  20  crowns. 
Gold:  pound  (lOO  plasters),  5,  10,  20. 

and  50  piasters.    Silver:  1,  2,  5,  10. 

and  20  piasters. 
Gold :  5, 10, 20.  ^,  and  100  franca.    Sil - 

ver :  5  IVftncs. 
Gold:  5,  10,  and  20  marks. 
Gold :  sovereign  (ponnd  sterling)  and 

i  sovereijm- 
Gold :  5,  10.  20.  50,  and  100  drachmas 

Silver:  5  drachmas. 
Gold:  nioluir($7.10,5>.    Silver:  rupee 

and  divisions. 
G  old :  5, 1 0, 20, 50,  and  100  lire.    Silver : 

5  lire. 
Gold :  1,  2,  5,  10,  and  20  yen. 
Silver:  yen. 
Gold  :  dollar  ($0.98.3),  2&,  5, 10,  and  20 

dollars.     Silver:    dollar  (or  pciao) 

and  divisions. 
Gold :  10  fiorius.    Silver:  J.  1.  and  2J 

flnrins. 
Gold :  1 0  and  20  crowns. 
Gold:  1,  2,  5,  nnd  10 milreis. 
Gohl:  imperial  ($7.71,8)  and  ^  imiM*- 

rial  ($3.86).: 
Silver:  J,  J,  and  1  ruble. 
-Gold:  25  pesetas.    Silver:  5  pesetas. 

Gold :  10  and  20  crowns. 
Gol  d :  5, 10, 20, 50,  and  100  francs.    Sil- 
ver :  5  francs. 
Gold :  25. 50, 100, 2oO,  and  500  plasters. 


*  Gold  the  nominal  standard.  Silver  i>ra(ti«'ally  the  standard,  t  Silver  the  uomhial  standard.  Paper 
the  actual  currency,  the  depreciation  of  which  is  measured  by  the  gold  standard.  ;Cohied  since 
J  uly  1 ,  1M)6.    Old  hall  imi)erial = $3.98. 6. 
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Note. — The  consalar  report  in  this  bulletin  was  received  in  answer 
to  the  circular  of  inquiry  sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  which  is  printed  in  Bulletin  No.  1 
of  this  series.  This  bulletin,  the  sixth  of  the  series,  treats  of  Belgium. 
It  differs  from  the  preceding  numbers  in  that  the  tables  of  irajwrts  of 
agricultural  and  other  products,  in  most  cases,  are  embodied  in  the 
elaborate  report  of  our  consular  representative  at  Ghent,  and  they  have 
been  carefully  compared  and  made  to  agree  with  the  official  statistics. 
Some  tables  not  in  the  original  have  been  added  in  order  to  make  the 
report  more  complete.  Reports  from  the  United  States  consuls  at  Liege 
and  Brussels  were  received  in  answer  to  the  circular  of  the  Department, 
but  as  they  consisted  entirely  of  tables  which  are  contained  in  the 
report  from  Ghent  they  have  not  been  utilized. 

The  publications  of  the  Section  of  Foreign  Markets  heretofore  issued 
consist  of  the  following: 

Bulletin  No.  1. — Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Bulletin  No.  2. — ^The  German  Empire. 

Bulletin  No.  3. — France. 

Bulletin  No.  4. — Canada. 

Bulletin  No.  5. — Netherlands. 

Circular  No.  1. — Peaches  and  Other  Fruits  in  England. 

Circular  No.  2. — American  Dried  Apples  in  the  German  Empire. 

Circular  No.  3. — Imports  and  Exports  for  1893  and  1894. 

Circular  No.  4. — An  Example  for  American  Farmers  and  Dairymen. 

Circular  No.  5. — Treaty  of  China  and  Japan. 

Circular  No.  6.— Imports  and  Exports,  1893,  1894,  and  1895. 

WASHiNaTON,  D.  C,  Novemher  30^  1895. 
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BELGIUM. 

The  Kingdom  of  Belgium  is  a  portion  of  ancient  Gaul,  and  is  now 
one  of  tbe  smaller  of  the  European  States.  It  became  an  independent 
State  by  a  provisional  government  established  in  consequence  of  a 
revolution  which  broke  out  at  Brussels  on  August  25,  1830,  and  which 
resulted  in  its  separation  from  tbe  Netherlands.  On  June  4,  1831,  a 
national  congress  elected  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  King  of  the 
Belgians,  and  he  ascended  the  throne  July  21,  1831.  By  the  treaty  of 
London,  November  15,1831,  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  was  guaranteed 
by  Austria,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  Prussia,  when  all  the  States  of 
Europe  recognized  the  autonomy  of  the  Kingdom. 

GOVERNMENT. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  1831,  Belgium  is  ''  a  constitutional, 
representative,  and  hereditary  monarchy."  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  the  King,  the  Senate,  and  tlie  Chamber  of  Kepresentatives. 
The  royal  succession  is  in  the  direct  male  line  in  the  order  of  imrno- 
geniture.  The  King's  person  is  declared  sacred,  and  his  ministers  are 
held  resi>onsible  for  the  acts  of  the  Government.  The  King  convokes, 
prorogues,  and  dissolves  the  Chambers,  and  in  default  of  male  heirs  he 
may  nominate  his  successor  with  the  consent  of  tlie  Legislature. 

According  to  the  law  amending  the  constitution  of  1893,  the  Senate 
consists  of  members  elected  for  eight  years,  partly  directly  and  partly 
indirectly.  The  number  elected  directly  is  proportioned  to  the  popula- 
tion of  each  province,  the  minimum  age  of  the  electors  being  fixed  at 
30  years.  Those  elected  indirectly  are  chosen  by  the  provincial  coun- 
cils, two  for  each  province  with  less  than  500,0(K)  inhabitants,  three  for 
each  with  a  population  from  500,000  to  1,000,OOD,  and  four  for  each  with 
over  1,000,000  inhabitants.  They  must  be  40  years  of  age,  and  those 
elected  directly  must  pay  not  less  than  1,200  francs,  or  $231.00  in  direct 
taxes,  or  own  real  estate  in  Belgium  yielding  an  income  of  12,000  francs, 
or  $2,316  j}er  annum.    There  are  seventy-six  senators. 
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lu  provinces  where  tbe  namber  eligible  for  the  Senate  would  be  less 
than  1  in  5,000  of  the  population,  the  list  is  extended  to  this  proportion 
by  admission  of  the  most  highly  taxed. 

The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  are  elected  directly 
by  citizens  over  25  years  of  age,  domiciled  for  not  less  than  one  year  in 
the  same  commune  and  not  disqualified  to  vote.  All  revenue  bills  origi- 
nate in  this  chamber.    There  are  about  1,200,000  electors. 

AREA   AND  POPULATION. 

Belgium  is  comprised  between  49^  30J'  and  51^  30'  north  latitude 
and  2^  36'  and  6°  4'  east  longitude  (Greenwich).  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  The  Netherlands,  on  the  east  by  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  and 
Prussia  (Rhenish),  on  the  south  by  France,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
North  Sea.  Its  greatest  length  from  northwest  to  southeast  is  172 
miles,  its  greatest  width  99  miles.  Its  frontiers  are:  On  the  north,  the 
North  Sea,  41.6  miles;  on  the  north  and  east,  Holland,  267.8  miles;  on 
the  east,  Germany,  60.3  miles,  and  Luxemburg,  80.2  miles,  and  on  the 
south  and  west,  France,  381.5  miles.  Total  frontier,  831.4  miles.  It  is 
divided  administratively  into  nine  provinces. 

In  the  following  table  the  nine  provinces  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  areas,  and  in  addition  to  this  is  given  their  estimated  population 
on  December  31, 1893: 


Area  htf  provinces. 
Province. 


Luxemburg.... 

Bainaut 

Namur 

Brabaut 

West  Flanrters. 
Eaat  Flanders . 

Liege 

Antwerp 

Limburg 


Hectares. 


441,835 
372, 167 
3<W.024 
828,290 
823,381 
300.029 
289,485 
2&1, 178 
241,201 


TouU 2,945,590 


Square 
miles. 


1,706 
1,437 
1,413 
1,268 
1.249 
1,158 
1.118 
1.003 
931 


11,373 


Population  hy  provinces. 


Province. 


Luxemburg  .... 

Haiuaut 

Namur 

Brabant 

W  ent  Flaudem . 
East  Flanders . 

Lie^G 

Antwerp 

Limburg 


ToUl 


CeuMUS  of 
December  31,  1876. 


Census  of 
December  31,  1890. 


Estimate  of 
December  31,  1893. 


I   Density  |    Density  {  I   Density 

Population,  per  souare-  Population,  per  souare  Population.! per  Muare 
mile.  1      mile.  j      mile. 


204, 201 
956.354 
315, 796 
036,062 
684,468 
863,458 
632, 228 
538,  .381 
205, 237 


5,  336, 185 


119.7 

665.5 

223.5 

738.2 

548 

745.6 

565.5 

492.6 

220.4 


409.2 


211,711 
048, 546 
335. 471 
106.158 
738,442 
949. 526 
756,  734 
699.  919 
222.  814 


124.1 

729.7 

237.4 

872. 4 

591.2 

820 

67'.  9 

640.4 

239.3 


213. 155  I 
1,072.012 
341,195 
1. 154, 126 
755, 349 
970. 398 
789, 151 
739,889 
226,997 


6, 069, 321 


533.7  ;  6.262.272 

I 


124.fi 
746 
241.5 
910.2 


7J5.0 
676.9 
243.8 


550.6 


BELGIUM — AREA  AND  POPULATION.  7 

The  area  of  Belgium  is  about  equal  to  the  area  of  Maryland,  or 
one-twenty-fourth  of  tlie  area  of  Texas.  At  the  same  rate  of  popu- 
lation per  square  mile  as  pertains  in  Belgium,  Texas  would  have  a 
population  of  151,000,000,  which  is  equal  to  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  France,  and  Germany  combined. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  the  population,  both  in  the 
SkggregSLte  and  per  square  mile,  of  Belgium  as  comx>ared  with  Maryland 
and  Texas : 


Belgium  (1893). 
Maryland  (1890) 
Texas  (1890)  ... 


Area. 


So.  milen. 

11.373 

11,124 

274,356 


Population. 


Aggregate.  P«„^^-" 


6, 262, 272 
1, 042, 390 
2,  235, 523 


550.6 

93.7 

8.1 


The  area  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  the  Territories,  would 
suffice  to  hold  the  total  population  of  the  globe  at  the  same  density  as 
pertains  in  Belgium. 

In  1846  the  total  population  of  Belgium  was  4,337,196  inhabitants, 
and  in  1880  it  was  5,520,009,  showing  an  increase  of  1,182,813  inhabit- 
ants during  the  period  1846  to  1880.  Of  this  number  the  rural  popula- 
tion amounted  to  1,083,601  inhabitants  in  1846  and  to  1,199,319  in  1880— 
25  i)er  cent  of  the  total  population  in  1846  and  21.8  per  cent  in  1880. 


PRINCIPAL   TOWNS. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  cities  and  their  population 
December  31,  1892: 


Antwerp 240, 343  j  Verviers 


50,003 


Brussels  (including  suburbs) 183, 833 

Liege 155,898 

Ghent 151,811 

Schaerbeck 54, 769 

Malines 52,001 


Bruges 48, 246 

Louvain 40, 899 

St.Gilles 42,863 

Ostend 25,790 

Xamur 31,091 


The  area  of  Belgium,  which,  as  above  stated,  is  11,373  square  miles, 
comprises  the  two  basins  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Scheldt. 

Two  races  of  men  occupy  the  soil  of  Belgium — the  Flemings  and  the 
Walloons.  The  former  inhabit  the  two  Flanders,  the  provinces  of 
Antwerp,  Limburg,  and  the  north  of  Brabant,  that  is  to  say,  the  flat 
lowlands,  while  the  Walloons  occupy  the  tableland  of  the  Ardennes, 
in  the  provinces  of  Liege,  Luxemburg,  Namur,  Hainaut,  and  the  south 
of  Brabant.  Although  of  distinct  origin  and  aspirations,  these  two 
peoples  are  united  by  a  common  love  of  liberty  and  work.  The  Belgian 
peasant  is  honest,  i)atient,  industrious,  obedient  to  the  laws,  and 
respectful  of  the  rights  of  others. 
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WEALTH  AND  DEBT. 


WEALTH. 


In  1878  M.  Massalski,  professor  at  CTniversity  of  Louvaiu,  attempted 
the  direct  valaatioii  of  tbe  whole  wealth  of  the  country,  and  arrived 
at  a  total  of  29,500,000,000  francs,  or  about  $5,093,500,000,  a  sum  that 
has  often  been  quoted.  In  1880  one  of  the  ministers  of  state  estimated 
the  real  property  of  Belgium  at  11,000,000,000  francs,  or  $2,123,000,000 
(house  property,  etc.,  3,500,000,000  francs,  or  $(575,500,000;  landed 
property,  7,500,000,000  francs,  or  $1,447,500,000).  exclusive  of  the  real 
property  exempt  from  the  land  tax.  Both  estimates  are  considered  by 
certain  authorities  below  the  mark,  who  estimate  the  wealth  of  the 
country  as  above  34,000,000,000  francs,  or  $6,562,000,000. 

According  to  official  statements  contained  in  the  Annuaire  Statis- 
tique  de  la  Belgiciue  the  value  of  property  subject  to  legacy  and  suc- 
cession duties  in  1891  was  estimated  at  $69,923,000,  which  at  the  death 
rate  then  obtaining  of  21.2  per  1,000  would  make  the  total  wealth  of 
Belgium  $3,298,000,000,  exclusive  of  royal  palaces,  public  works,  etc. 
The  value  of  these  can  not  be  accurately  determined,  but  is  roughly 
estimated  at  about  $700,000,000.  This  would  make  the  total  wealth  of 
Belgium  about  $4,000,000,000,  an  estimate  that  is  materially  below  that 
of  Massalski,  quoted  above. 

DEBT. 

When  Belgium  formed  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  her 
contribution  to  the  national  exchequer  averaged  about  $17,000,000  per 
annum,  or  half  the  total  revenue.  On  attaining  her  independence  she 
took  $43,000,000  of  the  debt  of  the  Netherlands,  involving  an  annual 
burden  of  $2,000,000. 

The  revenue,  debt,  and  expenditure  for  various  dates  were  as  follows: 


Tear. 


Revenue. 


1835 $17,577,000 

1850 '  25,645,000 

1870 :w.«50,ooo 

1880 76,084.000  i 

1890 i  7a,0{2.000  . 

1891 77,576.000  , 


Debt 


$22, 627. 000 
12U,9H0.O0O 
131.706,000 
274,  603.  000 
389, 482, 000 
414,336,000 


Expendi- 
ture, 


$16,811,000 
22.915.000 
41. 86:).  000 
73,901,000 
80.654.000 
77, 618, 000 


RKVEXUE. 

In  1890  the  principal  items  of  revenue  were  as  follows: 


Items. 


Real  estate  tax $4,666,700 

roreonal  tax 3,584,800 

Patent  ritflits 1.330.300 

Cnatoma  duties 4,541,900 

Exciae  ilutiea: 

Wine 627,300 

Liquor '  4 .  59 1 ,  500 

Brer \  1 ,  00 1 ,  4  0( ) 

Sugar I  894.000 

Tobacco 158.800 


Amounts. 


Items. 


Regi«t<»rfi'  feea 

Mortgage  foes 

SuccesBorial  fVea 

Stamp  and  naturalization  tax 

Postage  stamps 

Railroads: 

Passengers 

FriMghl 

Telegraphs 


Amounta. 


818,700 
043,800 
995.000 
181.500 
731,000 

397.200 
123.700 
734,900 
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KXPENDITURE. 

The  principal  items  of  expenditure  in  1890  were  made  up  as  follows: 


Items. 


Amounts.  ' 


Items. 


AmoimtB. 


Interest  on  debt $19,156,600 

Endowments '        877.800 

Miniati-y  of  foreig:n  affairs '        473. 600 

Ministry   of  agriculture,    industry.  | 

and  public  works 3.207,700 

Ministrvof  railways,  mailM,  and  tele- 
graphs  '. '  20,077,800 


MiniRtry  of  finance I  $2.902,9f>0 

Ministry  of  war 9,844,400 

Ministry  of  interior  and  public  in-  i 

stniction i  4. 395, 000 

Ministry  of  justice 3, 322, 100 

Miscellaneous  cxpenditares 351,800 


The  following  table  shows  the  total  amount  of  the  liabilities  of  the 
Kingdom  in  1894: 

Netherlands  debt,  2^  per  cent  (share  in) $42,452,209 

Loans  at  3  per  cent 117,540,442 

Loans  at -3^  per  cent 250,483,835 

Floating  debt  (treasury)..... 3,860,000 

Total 414,336,486 

Almost  the  entire  debt  of  Belgium  was  raised  for  and  devoted  to  works 
of  public  utility,  such  as  State  railways,  docks,  etc.  Tliere  is  a  sinking 
fuud  attached  to  all  descriptions  of  the  debt,  with  the  exception  of  the 
2  J  per  cent  share  in  the  old  Netherlands  debt.  The  total  debt  amounted 
to  about  $66.90  per  capita,  and  the  annual  charge  to  about  $2.50,  or 
including  civil  and  military  pensions,  etc.,  to  about  $2.00  per  capita, 
but  the  interest  is  more  than  covered  by  tlie  revenue  from  railways 
alone. 

The  total  national  indebtedness  and  the  debt  per  capita  in  Belgium, 
the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  the 
Netherlands,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  were 
as  follows: 


Country. 


Belginm 

UnUed  States 

United  Kingdom 

Germanj'- 

France 

Netherlands 


Population. 
1890.       '        1880. 


6.030,04n 
62, 622. 250 
38, 165, 526 
49.  422.  928 
38, 218,  mil 

4, 505, 932 


5.  520, 009 
50, 155, 78:} 
35, 241. 482 
45.2:{4,061 
37, 672. 048 

4. 012, 693 


Debt  (less  .sinking  fuud).       '  Bobt  per  capita. 


1800. 


I     1890. 


1880. 


$380,  504, 009  '      $272, 240, 275  I     $63. 10  i    U9.32 


891.960,104 

3,350,619.563  i 

85.iai,2.=»0 

b  4,  446, 793, 398 

430.  589,  858 


1,  922, 517.  364  I 

3,577,740,690  I 

(a)  I 

4,274,782.478 

382,440,317  I 


14.24 
87. 79  ' 

1.72 
116.  .'i5  I 
95.56 


3S.  3.} 
101.  52 

(«) 
113.47 

95.31 


I 


a  Germany  held  $85,077,225  cash,  and  a  sinking  fund  in  excess  of  debt  in  1880. 

blnc'lnsive  of  riouting  debt,  but  exclusive  of  annuities,  whose  capitalized  value  is  estimated  to  be 
no  less  than  $2,000,000,000. 


AGRICULTURE. 

ADMINISTRATION. 


There  is  in  Belgium  a  minister  of  agriculture  and  a  superior  council 
of  official  commissions  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  a  number  of  agricul- 
tural societies  and  gatherings,  which  are  very  active,  and  organize 
every  year  numerous  agricultural  fairs,  etc.     Horticultural  societies  are 
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also  very  numerous,  and  have  established  a  federation  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Government. 

To  encourage  improvement  in  the  production  and  breeding  of  horses 
and  cattle  and  general  progress  in  agricultural  products,  prizes  are 
distributed  by  the  State  at  the  end  of  the  fairs  established  in  each 
province. 

Agricultural  instruction  is  given  by  a  veterinary  school  at  Brussels^ 
by  the  agricultural  institute  at  Gembloux,  and  by  three  practical  horti- 
cultural schools  situated  at  Vilvorde,  Gendbrugge,  and  Ghent,  and  a 
practical  agricultural  school  has  recently  been  founded  at  Huy.  Con- 
ferences on  subjects  regarding  practical  agriculture  are  organized  all 
over  the  Kingdom  by  the  initiative  of  the  agricultural  societies  and 
meietings. 

An  agronomic  station,  whose  sphere  is  the  analysis  of  fertilizers  and 
researches  in  vegetable  physiology  and  agricultural  chemistry,  is  mi- 
nexed  to  the  institute  at  Gembloux.  A  gricultural  laboratories  are  estab- 
lished at  Ghent  and  at  lioulers.  And,  finally,  in  this  small  country 
there  is  a  considerable  number  of  journals,  reviews,  or  bulletins  espe- 
cially devoted  to  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

Belgium  is  perhaps  the  best  cultivated  country  in  the  world;  for  its 
size  it  feeds  more  inhabitants  (551  persons  per  square  mile)  than  any 
other.  The  incorporation  of  capital  and  work,  the  great  development 
of  means  of  communication,  the  liberty  of  transactions,  the  improve- 
ments which  are  constantly  being  made,  the  art  of  utilizing  manure  and 
raising  fine  cattle,  and  ^^  small  culture,"  and  small  estates,  are  the  causes 
of  this  prosperity,  which  is  justly  admired  by  everybody  familiar  with 
Belgian  agriculture. 

CUMATE. 

The  climate  is  temperate — less  "extreme"  than  that  of  Germany. 
There  is  more  humidity  than  in  France  and  less  than  in  Great  Britain. 
The  average  number  of  rainy  days  in  the  year  is  92,  giving  an  average 
annual  rainfall  of  28.58  inches.  The  mean  temperature  is  50°  F.,  the 
minimum  being  5°  and  the  maximum  86°  above  zero.  The  diflfer- 
ences  in  altitude  and  climate  do  not  permit  a  fixed  limit  to  be  assigpied 
to  plants  which  grow  spontaneously  here  or  which  are  cultivated.  All 
the  plants  of  our  northern  region  are  to  be  found  here,  but  the  differ- 
ences of  altitude,  the  geological  constitution  of  the  soil  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  diversity  of  the  systems  of  cultivation 
which  are  based  on  these  differences  permit  tlie  division  of  Belgian 
territory  into  a  certain  number  of  agricultural  regions,  each  having  its 
own  special  characteristics. 

SOIL. 

In  a  report  published  in  the  name  of  the  agricultural  societies  of 
Belgium  on  the  o(!casion  of  the  International  Congress  of  1878,  by  M. 
de  Laveleye,  author  of  L'Economie  Rurale  de  la  Belgique,  the  Belgian 
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temtory  is  divided  into  eight  regions:  1,  the  region  of  "polders"; 
2,  the  sandy  region;  3,  the  sandy-loamy  region ;  4,  the  loamy  region;  5, 
the  Cretaceous  region  and  the  country  of  Herv6 ;  G,  the  Condrusian 
region;  7,  the  Ardennaise  region;  8,  the  region  of  the  Jura  Mountains 
of  lower  Luxemburg. 

The  region  of  ^'polders.^^ — Leaving  the  shores  of  Ostend  and  Blank- 
enberque,  and  going  toward  the  interior  from  west  to  east,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  land  increases,  and  formations  can  be  seen  which  are  more 
ancient  the  farther  one  travels  from  the  ocean.  On  the  seacoast  are 
"polders,"  which  are  lands  acquired  by  cultivation  and  jirotected 
from  invasion  by  the  sea  by  means  of  dunes,  dikes,  and  sluices.  The 
soil  of  this  region  of  "polders" — which  occupies  along  the  coast  of 
the  North  Sea  a  zone  of  from  6  to  15  miles  from  Antwerp  to  Blanez, 
and  whose  area  is  about  386  square  miles — is  formed  of  compact  clay, 
sometimes  calcareous,  reposing  on  a  layer  of  peat,  which  in  its  turn 
reposes  on  a  layer  of  sand.  The  fertility  of  these  "polders"  is  very 
great;  they  can  produce  magnificent  crops  for  forty  to  fifty  years 
without  manuring.  The  zone  of  these  "polders"  is  characterized  from 
an  agricultural  standpoint  by  the  abundance  of  its  natural  meadows, 
the  prominence  of  pulse  as  a  preliminary  crop,  and  the  frequent  inter- 
vention of  barley  in  the  rotation  of  crops.  This  country  produces  the 
finest  meat. 

The  rotation  of  crops  followed  in  the  "polders"  is  not  invariable. 
The  following  is  a  type  of  rotation  much  in  use:  First  year,  barley  or 
colza;  second  year,  horse  beans;  third  year,  wheat;  fourth  year,  horse 
beans;  fifth  year,  wheat;  sixth  year,  clover;  seventh  year,  wheat; 
eightli  year,  potatoes;  ninth  year,  oats,  and  tenth  year,  fallow. 

The  usual  size  of  farms  is  from  about  60  to  75  acres.  The  land  is 
worth  about  $360  per  acre  and  the  annual  rent  about  $10  per  acre. 
The  lands  are  let  to  farmers  on  leases  of  from  seven  to  nine  years; 
during  the  last  few  years  many  proprietors  have  farmed  their  own 
lands. 

The  sandy  region  is  composed  of  dunes,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  two 
Flanders  and  the  Campine.  Its  area  is  about  3,100  square  miles.  The 
soil  of  Flanders,  poor  by  nature,  as  it  has  been  formed  by  the  disaggre- 
gation of  Tertiary  silica,  owes  its  proverbial  fertility  to  the  persistent  and 
intelligent  work  bestowed  upon  it.  Most  of  the  plants  of  the  northern 
region  are  raised  here,  colza,  camelina,  hops,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  chic- 
ory, all  kinds  of  cereals  (with  rye  predominating),  beans,  potatoes,  red 
clover,  crimson  clover,  spurry,  horse  beans,  vetches,  peas,  cabbage, 
beet  root,  turnips,  carrots,  etc.  The  following  is  a  type  of  crop  rota- 
tion very  generally  adopted:  First  year,  potatoes;  second  year,  rye 
(with  turnips  or  carrots  as  a  second  crop) ;  third  year,  industrial  plants; 
fourth  and  fifth  years,  clover.  To  produce  plenty  of  manure  and  to 
use  it  advantageously  is  the  secret  of  agricultural  prosperity  in  Flan- 
ders.    The  cultivation  of  second  crops,  together  with  cabbage,  rye 
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used  for  fodder,  and  crimson  clover,  provides  good  feed  for  cattle  dar- 
ing winter  and  renders  possible  the  keeping  of  large  numbers  of  live 
stock.  Lande<l  property  is  divided  into  extremely  small  i>arts,  the 
average  size  of  farms  being  only  about  7  acres,  and  the  value  per  acre 
is  about  $400  and  the  annual  rental  about  $9  per  acre. 

The  Cnmpine^  which  comprivses  a  large  portion  of  the  Provinces  of 
Antwerp  and  Limburg  and  a  part  of  Brabant,  is  a  vast,  sandy 
plain  reposing  on  a  sort  of  ferruginous  tuff.  A  large  part  of  this 
region  is  exploited  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  two  Flan- 
ders. Indnstrial  plants  recur  less  frequently  in  the  rotation  of  crops, 
and  the  second  crops  are  of  less  importance.  The  Camiiine  farmer  con- 
centrates his  forces;  he  makes  use  of  extensive  culture  in  order  to 
improve  his  intensive  culture.  The  "landes,"*  which  form  a  part  of 
every  farm,  are  used  for  pasturing  cattle,  and  thus  furnish  manure  for 
the  other  parts  under  cultivation.  The  manure  is  prepared  in  stables, 
and  there  improves  in  quality  without  aifecting  the  health  of  the  ani- 
mals. The  following  is  a  type  of  the  rotation  of  crops:  First  year, 
potatoes;  second  year,  rye  and  spurry;  third  year, rye;  fourth  year,  oats 
and  clover;  fifth  year,  clover,  and  sixth  year,  spurry  or  buckwheat. 
The  usual  size  of  the  farms  varies  from  about  35  to  60  acres,  but  those 
of  a  few  hundred  sipiare  yards  are  numerous,  as  every  laborer  culti- 
vates a  plat  of  ground.  Land  is  worth  about  $330  per  acre,  and  the 
annual  rental  amounts  lo  $10  per  acre.  Irrigation,  a  thorough  system 
of  which  has  recently  been  introduced,  has  made  the  Belgian  Campine 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  sections  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 

The  sandy-loamy  region  comprises  a  part  of  Brabant,  Hainaut,  Namur, 
and  Antwerp.  Its  extent  is  about  1,050  square  miles,  of  which  more 
than  90  per  cent  are  under  cultivation.  The  soil,  formed  of  Quaternary 
mud  or  of  Tertiary  deposits,  with  a  sandy  subsoil,  is  very  fertile.  Kye 
and  potatoes  are  chiefly  cultivated.  The  value  of  the  land  per  acre  is 
about  $430,  and  the  annual  rental  $11  per  acre. 

The  loamy  region  occupies  an  area  of  about  2,700  square  miles  and 
extends  into  all  the  provinces  with  the  exception  of  Antwerp  and 
Luxemburg.  The  soil  is  a  fertile  loam,  slightly  calcareous.  Wheat 
and  beet  root  are  raised  here,  but  agriculture  is  less  advanced  than  in 
Inlanders.  It  is  a  region  of  large  holdings,  i.  e,,  comparatively  large^ 
although  recently  division  of  estates  has  been  resorted  to.  The  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  makes  this  one  of  the  most  productive  regions  of 
Europe.  The  value  of  the  land  is  about  $430  per  acre,  and  the  annual 
rental  $10  per  acre. 

*  "Lande''  is  the  name  given  especially  to  a  region  lying  along  the  ocean,  in 
Belgium  and  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  was  once  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  is  cov- 
ered with  sands  of  Pliocene  age.  These  sands  have  in  many  places,  at  an  inconsid- 
erable depth  bt'ueath  the  surface,  become  compacted  into  beds  of  hard  sandstone. 
The  word  lande  is  generally  used  only  with  reference  to  that  part  of  France  included 
in  the  Department  of  the  Gironde  called  Les  Landes. 
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The  Condrusian  region  is  bounded  on  the  northwest  by  the  Sambre 
and  the  Meuse,  on  the  west  by  the  French  frontier,  and  on  the  south  and 
east  by  a  line  running  from  Monmycies  toward  Limburg  on  the  Prus- 
sian frontier.  It  forms  the  transitory  zone.  There  are  numerous  coal 
deposits,  as  also  of  ores  of  zinc,  lead,  and  other  minerals,  etc.  The  coal 
region  is  the  basis  of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  strength  of  this 
little  Kingdom  pt  presents  its  highest  develoi)mentin  the  neighborhood 
of  Mons,  Charleroi,  and  Liege.  Agriculture  in  the  Condroz  is  less 
advanced  than  in  the  other  regions.  The  country  is  cold  and  dreary. 
Cereals,  clover,  and  potatoes  are  raised,  but  the  chief  cereal  is  spelt. 
Cattle  are  rare.  The  introduction  of  sainfoin  and  alfalfa  within  the  last 
few  years  has  been  a  st43p  toward  progress.  The  farms  are  large.  Selling 
price  per  acre,  $250  ;  annual  rental  per  acre,  $6. 

The  Cretaceous  region. — The  Cretaceous  zone  is  contiguous  to  the 
Condroz,  and  is  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mons,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Meuse,   The  grapevine  is  still  cultivated  here,  but  with  little  success. 

The  Herve  region, — The  country  of  Uerve  (area,  230  square  miles)  is 
to  Belgium  what  Switzerland  is  to  Europe.  The  soil  is  well  adapted 
to  pasturage,  as  it  is  formed  of  little  rounded  eminences  which  are  cov- 
ered with  excellent  herbage.  Value  of  land  per  acre,  $350;  annual 
rental,  $11  per  acre. 

The  Ardennaise  region  (area,  1,020  square  miles)  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Condroz  and  on  the  east  by  a  line  extending  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Mumo  to  the  village  of  Attert.  The  soil  is  Silurian,  with  a 
small  x)ortion  Devonian ;  the  decomposition  of  these  rocks  has  produced 
an  impermeable  clay, which  forms  peat  bogs,  called  in  this  country 
^^fagnes."  The  kind  of  cultivation  practiced  here  utilizes  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  soil  and  damages  its  future  possibilities.  With  manure 
and  lime,  which  could  be  transported  at  a  low  price  by  the  new  rail- 
roads, much  more  profit  might  be  derived  from  the  soil  of  this  region, 
whose  spontaneous  natural  products  are  sedges  and  herbage  used  for 
pasture.  The  cultivated  products  are  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  and  pota- 
toes.    Value  per  acre,  $130;  annual  rental,  $4  per  acre.. 

The  Jurassic  region  (area,  305  square  miles)  comprises  a  portion  of 
Luxemburg  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Ardennaise  region.  The  soil 
belongs  partly  to  the  Jurassic  epoch  and  partly  to  the  Triassic.  Wheat, 
maslin,  clover,  alfalfa,  and  potatoes  are  cultivated.  The  breeding  of 
swine  is  also  an  important  industry.  Value  of  land  per  acre,  $130; 
annual  rental,  $4  per  acre. 

Belgium  is  a  land  of  "small  culture"  and  small  estates.  The  sub- 
division of  holdings  is  carried  on  daily.  The  tenant  that  pays  his  rent 
in  kind  is  becoming  rare,  giving  place  to  the  tenant  that  pays  a  cash 
rent,  and  he  in  turn  will  make  way  for  the  owner  who  farms  his  own 
land.  Farms  are  rented  on  leases  from  three,  six,  nine,  and  sometimes 
twelve  years.    Yearly  leases  are  also  much  in  vogue. 
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SYSTEMS  OF  CULTURE. 

European  writers  on  agriculture  divide  the  systems  of  culture  into 
petite,  moyenue,  grande  culture,  and  other  classificatious.  They  are 
defined  iu  the  Dictiounaire  d' Agriculture  of  Barral  and  Sagnier,  as 
follows: 

Petite  culture  {small  culture), — This  term  is  used  when  the  personnel  of  the  farm 
is  reduced  to  the  farmer  and  his  wife. 

Culture  moyenne  (mean  culture), — Where  the  work  necessitates  the  employment 
of  a  few  outside  laborers. 

Grande  culture. — This  expression  is  used  to  show  that  a  £^eat  number  of  people  are 
employed  by  reason  of  the  great  extent  of  the  farm. 

Pays  de  petite  culture,  or  pays  de  grande  culture, — These  are  expressions  used  to  indi- 
cate the  regions  in  which  one  or  the  other  of  these  conditions  predominates.  Although 
these  expressions  are  very  elastic,  it  maybe  said  that  generally  ''petite  culture" 
does  not  exceed  10  hectares,  or  about  25  acres  in  extent;  **  moyenue  culture/'  50  to 
60  hectares,  or  about  133i  to  148  acres,  and  ''grande  culture/'  which  is  still  more 
extensive. 

Culture  alterne,  or  alternat  {alternate  cultivation), — The  method  of  sowing  in  suc- 
cession a  different  crop  in  the  same  field  each  year  iu  regular  intervals. 

Culture  ameliorante,  culture  4puisante  {improved  oultivationf  exhausting  cultivation). — 
These  expressions  are  used  to  indicate  a  succession  of  crops,  which  in  the  first  case 
improve  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  in  the  second  diminish  it. 

Culture  intensiref  culture  extensive.— Intensive  cultivatiou  is  the  method  by  which 
the  production  is  increased  by  buying  manure  or  food  for  the  cattle.  Extensive  cuL 
tivation,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  method  of  maintaining  the  fertility  by  depending 
solely  on  the  resources  of  the  farm. 

Culture  forcee. — Forced  cultivation  is  that  where  methods  are  employed  to  obtain 
crops  out  of  season. 

Culture  intercalaire  {intercalary  cultivation). — This  is  meant  to  express  that  the  field 
is  divided  into  rows  or  bands,  in  which  difierent  crops  are  sown. 

Culture  en  lignes. — Sowing  in  lines. 

Culture  d  la  voUe. — ^To  sow  broadcast. 

Culture  en  billon. — To  sow  iu  ridges. 

Culture  en  planches. — Sowing  in  beds. 

Culture  aplat. — Sowing  in  bordera. 

Cultures  d&obtes. — This  name  is  given  to  plants  which  only  occupy  the  soil  for  a 
few  weeks,  aud  which,  owing  to  their  rapid  growth,  can  be  raised  between  the 
period  of  two  otiier  principal  crops.  It  is  especially  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
fodder  that  agriculturists  have  recourse  to  this  method.  When,  by  reason  of  a  dry 
spriug,  the  meadow  crops  are  feeble  this  can  be  obviated  by  plowing  up  the  stubble 
and,  immediately  after  the  cereals  are  harvested,  by  sowing  such  plants  for  fodder 
as  are  of  rapid  growth,  or  else,  at  the  end  of  spring,  all  spare  ground  can  be  given 
up  to  the  growth  of  these  plants.  Thus,  for  example,  after  the  rye  is  harvested 
buckwheat  may  be  sown  and  cut  before  its  maturity,  and  after  rye,  cut  green  in  the 
s])ring,  mai/.e  can  be  sown,  etc.  Most  frequently  mixtures  or  blends  of  different 
grains  are  sown. 

IJVE    STOCK. 

Live-stock  raising  is  more  important  in  Belgium  than  In  any  other 
country  of  Europe.  The  Belgians  raise  more  heavy  draft  horses  than 
are  produced  in  the  whole  of  France.  Two  varieties  of  these  horses  are 
very  remarkable— the  Flemish  horse  and  the  big  Hesbaye  horse.    Then 
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comes  the  Condroz  horse  and  the  Ardeuuaise  horse.  The  cadastral 
survey  of  the  Kingdom  shows  that  there  are  47  head  of  large-sized  farm 
animals  (horses  and  cattle)  to  the  100  hectares  (247  acres)  of  surface, 
and  100  head  to  100  hectares  (247  acres)  of  arable  land,  or  1  head  per 
hectare  (2.47  acres),  which  is  considered  the  maximum  of  agricultural 
production. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  each  species  of  animals 
and  the  increase  or  decrease  during  the  period  1846  to  1880: 


ADimals. 

1846. 

1856.        1 
277,321 

1866. 

283,163  ! 
11,849  ;. 
1,  242. 445 
586, 097 
197,138    . 
U32.  301 

1880. 

HorBOs  

2M.537 

a  271, 974 

AftBci»  and  mulefl... -  

Oxeu 

Sheep 

GoatH 





1,203.891 
682,508 

1, 257, 649 
583,485 

1,382.815 
365,400 

Swino 

::::"::::":::":::::":::::::::: 

496,564 

458, 418 

646,375 

a  Cause  of  decrease,  small  cultaro  and  parceling  oat  of  the  land;  small  farmers  prefer  to  use  cows 
or  oxen. 

AREA    UNDER  CROPS. 

The  latest  available  data  of  distribution  of  area  under  crops  are  for 
the  year  1880.  The  following  table  shows  the  acreage  of  the  principal 
crops  for  that  year,  as  well  as  the  quantity  and  value  of  average  product 
for  the  years  1871-1880: 


Prodacta. 


CEREALS. 

Wheat,  spring  and  winter  — 

Spelt 

MasUn 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Buckwheat 


Total  . 


Area  under 

cultivation 

in  1880. 


Average  annunl  qunntity 
produced,  1871-1880. 


Pounds. 


Aores. 
681,828^ 

129, 760> 
63, 569  J! 

686,046| 
99,290J. 

616, 480j 
32,578^1 


a  951, 

62,008, 

a  16, 

633, 

a  88, 

6195, 

a  918, 

62,142. 

a  171, 

6177, 

a  857, 

61,375, 

a  38, 

643, 


500,  R22 
305,700 
314, 720 
126. 620 
829, 927 
670, 387 
785,  950 
309, 723 
252,117 
167.  672 
561, 802 
054, 563 
467. 130 
598, 563 


Bushels. 


15,858,842 


453, 187 


1,531,550  ' 


16, 406, 892 


3, 507,  752 


26,  708, 808 


769, 343 


Total  value 

of 
production. 


DoUara. 

25, 780, 614 

12, 022,  821 

3,186.074 

1, 305, 389 

2, 020,  329 

1. 137, 409 

17,  :i89, 760 

12, 452,  098 

8, 391, 100 

1, 029, 855 

15, 923, 170 

7,  993, 032 

790, 020 

152, 671 


I 


104,575,344 


Horse  beana 

Poai»e  and  vetches. 


Total  . 


INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS. 


Hemp.^ 
Flax.. 


Rape  and  other  oleaginou.«)  plants. 

Teasels 

Tobacco 

Hops 

Cliicory 

Sugar 'beet 


47, 166 
84,604 


0  72,635,880 
a  42. 649, 060 


1,  210, 598 
710,818 


1, 610, 047 
990, 510 


2, 603,  557 


1.989^ 
99, 033^ 

15,906 
1U4 
3,897 
10,341 
27.243 
80.621 


c  1,374.  761 

d  1,158,  510 

c  50, 049,  627 

d33,090,()05 

19,  242,  007 


6, 664,  359 

11,916,489 

670,281.071 

2,475,4»8,602 


240.  703 

30, 426 

12, 049, 169 

1,020,261 

638, 259 

1,021 

565.  917 

2,587.145 

2, 246,  590 

4,334,273 


Total 1 23.714,373 


a  Grain. 


6  Straw. 


c  Fiber. 


(I  Seed, 
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Prodacts. 


FODDER  PLANTS. 


Manpel-wurzel 

Carrots  ami  parenipH  (tirBt  crop). . 
Turuips  niul  cabbagfM  (tirrtt  crop). 


Total  . 
Potatoes  — 


VORAQB  AMD  URASSBS. 


Reel  clover 

\V  li  ite  clover 

Yellow  clover 

AU'alla 

Sainfoin 

Si'i  radella 

Meadows  and  orchards  . 


Total . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Not  elsewhere  specified. . 

Fallow 

Ucat  bg,  -waste  lands 

Kitchen  gardens 

Vineyards " 

Nurseries 

Osier  holts 

Pleasure  gardens,  parks . 


Total  . 


SECOND  OR  AFTER  CROPS. 


Carrots 

Turnips 

CriniHtm  clover . 

Spurry 

Other  products  . 


Area  under 

cultivation 

in  1880. 


Acres. 
64.713 
G,914 
17, 707 


492.611 


Average  annual  quantity 
produced.  187M880. 


Pounds. 


2.050,375,675 
lOf),  102, 035 
273, 870, 317 


Bushels. 


Total  TiJae 

of 
production. 


Dollars. 


I 

.1  3,589.919 

J  368, 039 

J  479,511 


4.437,409 


5, 483, 655, 302     91, 394. 255       44. 309, 352 


277,960 

119.428  , 

33,228  I 
14,591  , 
3.996  I 
971  323 


5,538,082,401 

1,598,305,408 

775.  a34, 656 

220,802,318 

91,266,107 

3.341.812,465 


,896.285 

,721.902 

,806.651 
514.172 
212,527 
29. 986. 757 


12,1 
3, 
1, 


49, 138. 294 


I 


19,758 

103.  787 

573,183 

98, 158 

609 

6.071 

11.040 

29,138 


40,455 
339,  782 
32,827 
59,067 
11,801 


617,291 
207,523 
447.691 
7. 866.  To2 
45.125 
474. 201 
689,859 
910,  :i42 


11.058,764 


341.038,395 

4, 908,  040, 171 

563.400,518 

579, 749, 779 


1,194.226 

8. 59:{.  sa 

1,311.966 
5,202.212 

358, 7u7 


Total I 16,670,444 


Forests |    1,209,364  | 

Isolated  )>lautatious 

PrcMliiets  of  horticulture 

Fruits , 


4,179.122 

289.  jOO 

2, 895.  (100 

8. 685,  UN) 


Aggregate ; 272.i>59,J19 
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YIELD  PER  ACRE  OF  PRINCIPAL  CROPS. 


The  subjoined  table  shows  the  estimates  of  the  yield  per  acre  of  the 
principal  crops  for  the  years  1890, 1891,  and  1892: 


Crops. 


CereaU: 

OaU bushels.. 

Spelt do. . . 

Wheat- 
Winter  do. . . 

Spring do . . . 

Rye- 
Winter do... 

Spring do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Barley do... 

Pulse: 

Horse  beans do 

Peaa do... 

Industrial  plants  : 

Sn^arbeet pounds.. 

Winter  colza bushels . . 

Fhix— 

Fiber pounds.. 

Seed bushels . . 

Tobacco pounds.. 

Hope do..., 

Mangel-wurzel do — 

Potatoes do — 

Forage  plants: 

Permanent  pasture do — 

Clover do — 


50 
46.5 

28.5 
24.1 

44.5 
34.1 
20.9  ' 

28. 8  { 

29.6 

27      I 

28, 152  ! 
31.8  I 

455 

5.7 

1,240 


1891. 

1892. 

52.6 
33.9 

43.9 
37.4 

23.5 
26.2 

30.7 
26.2 

33.7 
37.7 
23.7 
22.6 

43.3 
36.6 
21.3 
32.4 

27 
22 

27.9 
28.3 

24.261 
21.2 

465 

5.1 

1,392 


38,581 
12.341 

3,063 
23,726 


:)5,133 
11,097 


3,100 
22,844 


27,222 
27.8 

425 

4.5 

1,456 

981 

37.753 

20,793 

2,440 
14.021 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRINCIPAL  CROPS. 

Wheat  is  chiefly  grown  in  the  Provinces  of  Hainaut,  Brabant,  and  the 
two  Flanders.  The  total  area  under  this  cereal  amounted  to  576,860 
acres  in  1846,  700,632  acres  in  1866,  and  681,828  acres  in  1880.*  Spelt 
is  an  important  crop  in  the  Province  of  Namur.  The  total  acreage  was 
129,760  in  1880,  as  compared  with  158,989  acres  in  1866. 

Maslin^  a  mixture  of  rye  and  wheat,  is  grown  in  limited  quantities, 
chiefly  in  East  Flanders  and  Luxemburg.  The  acreage  decreased  from 
87,688  in  1866  to  63,569  in  1880. 

Rye  is  the  principal  cereal  grown,  the  area  under  this  crop  amounting 
to  686,046  acres  in  1880,  as  against  714,035  acres  in  1866.  This  grain  is 
the  favorite  food  of  the  Flemish  population.  Its  culture  finds  its  great- 
est extent  in  the  Provinces  of  the  two  Flanders,  Brabant,  Antwerp, 
and  Limburg. 

Oats  is  the  third  cereal  with  regard  to  area  under  cultivation  and  the 
first  as  regards  production  in  bushels.  Its  cultivation  is  on  the  in- 
crease, the  area  sown  to  it  having  increased  from  500,205  acres  in  1846 
to  541,559  acres  in  1856  and  567,695  acres  in  1866;  and  in  1880  it  was 
616,480  acres. 

Barley  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  beer.  It  is 
chiefly  grown  in  the  two  Flanders,  Ilainant,  and  Brabant.  In  1880 
99,290  acres  were  sown  to  this  crop,  as  against  107,783  acres  in  1866. 


*  Statistics  of  area  under  crops  are  not  available  for  any  year  more  recent  than  1880. 
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BucJcicheat  is  chiefly  grown  in  the  Campine  and  on  the  poorer  soils  of 
the  two  Flanders.    In  1880  the  acreage  was  32,578. 

Pulse. — Of  pulse  the  principal  kinds  cultivated  are  peas  and  vetches, 
either  as  the  sole  crop,  or  grown  as  a  mixed  crop  with  horse  beans 
or  cereals.    On  clayey  soils  beans  and  horse  beans  are  also  grown. 

Sugar  beet. — ^The  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  was  In  its  infancy  in  1846, 
only  5,251  acres  being  devoted  to  its  cul  tivation.  In  1866  the  area  under 
this  crop  had  risen  to  44,663  acres;  in  1880  to  80,621  acres,  and  it 
now  amounts  to  about  175,000  acres. 

Root  crops. — Mangel-wurzel,  turnips,  carrots,  and  other  roots  are  also 
largely  cultivated  in  Belgium,  but  the  priucipal  root  crop  is  potatoes. 
The  area  under  this  crop  has  been  steadily  increasing,  as  the  following 
figures  show:  1846,  284,318  acres;  1856,  370,000  acres;  1866,  423,524 
acres;  1880,  492,611  acres.  The  potato  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
dietary  of  the  Belgians,  the  average  consumption  for  food  and  other 
purposes  being  more  than  15  bushels  per  head  of  population. 

Meadotcs,  pastures^  and  orchards  laid  down  in  grass  occupied  an  area 
of  903,904  acres  in  1866.  In  1880  their  total  area  amounted  to  961,471 
acres,  classified  as  follows:  Meadows,  527,005  acres;  pastures,  340,699 
acres;  orchards,  93,767  acres. 

Clover  and  grasses  under  rotation^  as  well  as  other  fodder  plants,  are 
largely  cultivated  in  Belgium. 

Industrial  plants^  besides  the  sugar  beet,  are  cultivated  as  follows: 
Colza  and  similar  oleaginous  plants,  flax,  hemp,  chicory,  teasels,  to- 
bacco, and  hops.  The  average  value  of  the  product  of  these  crops  for 
the  period  1871  to  1880  was  as  follows:  Hemp  fiber,  J241,000;  flax 
fiber,  $12,049,000;  flaxseed,  $1,020,000;  oil  seeds,  $638,000;  teasels, 
$1,600;  tobacco,  $566,000;  hops,  $2,587,000,  and  chicory,  $2,247,000. 

AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS,  AND  MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION. 

Truck  farming^  market  gardening^  and  horticulture  are  prominent 
industries  in  Belgium.  The  methods  of  market  gardeners  and  florists 
are  as  advanced  as  any  in  the  world.  The  average  annual  exports  of 
flowers  and  vegetables  amount  to  about  $1,000,000,  and  the  florists  of 
the  United  States  obtain  a  large  portion  of  their  supplies  from  Belgium. 

Agricultural  industrial  establishments^  such  as  sugar  factories,  brewer- 
ies, and  distilleries,  abound  throughout  the  country.  In  1893  there 
were  in  existence  121  sugar  factories,  2,875  breweries,  and  250  distil- 
leries, with  an  approximate  product  of  419,565,494  pounds  of  raw  sugar, 
290,000,000  gallons  of  beer,  and  15,437,000  of  distiUed  liquors  (50°), 
respectively. 

Agriculture  and  commerce  are  favored  by  numerous  means  of  commu- 
nication. Fine  wagon  roads  intersect  the  country  in  all  directions. 
Numerous  navigable  canals  make  up  for  the  short  extent  of  seacoast, 
and  make  the  interior  towns  of  Louvain,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Antwerp, 
Malines,  and  Brussels  veritable  seaports.  The  numerous  railroads 
have  become  the  most  active  auxiliaries  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
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progress.  On  December  31, 1892,  the  total  length  of  railroads  amounted 
to  2,812  miles,  of  highways  to  5,657  miles,  and  of  navigable  canals 
to  1,370  miles.  In  x>roportiou  to  extent  of  territory  Belgium  has  more 
railroads  than  any  other  country,  and  agricultural  products  are  bene- 
lited  by  the  low  freight  rates  which  permit  their  transportation  to  any 
part  of  the  Kingdom. 

THE   POULTRY  INDUSTRY. 

Among  the  minor  branches  of  rural  activity  the  jwultry  industry  oc- 
cupies a  prominent  place  in  Belgium.  It  is  but  natrural  that  in  a  land 
characterized  by  small  holdings  (petite  culture),  diversified  industries, 
and  the  densest  population  in  Europe,  every  means  be  utilized  for 
increasing  the  income  of  the  rural  laborer.  Large  numbers  of  Leghorn 
fowls  are  imported  from  Italy.  French  and  English  breeds  of  fowls  are 
also  raised,  but  the  two  distinctively  Belgian  breeds  are  the  Malines 
and  the  Cam  pines,  each  named  after  the  locality  where  it  predominates. 
The  Maline  fowl  stands  in  high  repute  among  the  Belgian  poultry 
raisers,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  why  this  breed  is  considered 
of  great  value  and  its  type  well  fixed.  It  attains  a  very  large  size,  as 
large  as  any  table  fowl,  the  quality  of  its  meat  is  excellent,  and 
although  the  hen  is  not  an  extraordinary  layer,  she  lays  a  fair  number 
of  eggs  during  the  year  and  is  a  good  mother.  The  chickens  are  very 
hardy  and  mature  rapidly.  As  is  the  case  in  many  poultry  districts 
in  Belgium  as  well  as  in  France  and  England,  there  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  capital,  at  Beyghem,  Wemmel,  Humbeck,  Cappelle-aux-Bois, 
Muysen,  etc.,  poultry  breeders  who  confine  their  labors  to  the  hatching 
of  chicks  and  sell  the  young  birds  alive  on  the  market  of  Malines  to 
specialists  whose  care  is  to  fatten  them  for  table  use.  It  is  these  spe- 
cialists that  every  traveler  in  Brussels  has  seen  arrive  in  the  morning 
with  their  little  carts  drawn  by  dogs  carrying  their  stock  of  fine  fat- 
tened poultry,  the  '^cuckoos  of  Malines.''  Brussels  is  an  excellent 
market  for  fine  table  poultry.  Its  inhabitants  have  long  been  noted  as 
being  tbnd  of  this  species  of  food.  Ever  since  the  year  1370  they  have 
been  facetiously  termed  "kiekefretters,"  that  is,  chicken  eaters. 

The  other  breed  possessing  a  popularity  in  Belgium  almost  equal  to 
the  preceding  is  the  Gampine.  As  the  former  is  raised  for  its  excellen- 
cies as  a  table  fowl,  the  latter  owes  its  popularity  to  its  laying  powers. 
Although  the  meat  of  this  fowl  is  fine  and  delicate,  there  is  not  enough 
of  it,  the  breed  being  quite  small.  The  Gampine  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
well-known  Hamburgs.  It  is  a  wide  ranger,  lively,  alert,  and  is  both  an 
excellent  layer  and  a  good  mother.  The  popular  name  of  this  variety 
in  its  home  is  "  pond  tons  les  jours''  (every -day  layer).  The  number  of 
eggs  obtained  per  hen  under  favorable  conditions  is  from  180  to  220  per 
annum. 

PRODUCTION   OF  AND  TIIK  TRADE  IN  EGGS. 

Diuing  the  period  1871-1880  the  Belgian  Annuary  stated  the  average 
annual  number  of  poultry  in  the  Kingdom  to  be  3,967,000,  whose  annual 
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production  in  eggs  was  estimated  at  840,000,000,  valued  at  $7,000,000, 
and  in  table  poultry  at  2,631,000  head,  valued  at  $1,000,000.  It  is 
believed  that  at  present  the  total  number  is  at  least  6,000,000,  and  the 
valueof  annual  product  of  eggs  and  tablejwultry  not  far  from  $12,000,000. 
Still,  Belgium  does  not  produce  enough  eggs  for  her  own  consumption,  as 
will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  figures  of  imports  and  exports  (spe- 
cial commerce),  the  former  largely  exceeding  the  latter.  The  table  of 
imports  and  exports  (general  commerce)  shows  that  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  eggs  pass  tlirough  Belgium  in  transit,  chiefly  for  England. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  St.  (lOtthaid  tunnel  Italy  has  become  the 
chief  source  of  supply.  Since  this  route  was  opened  from  Switzerland 
to  Italy  the  traffic  in  eggs  has  been  something  astounding.  The  com- 
petition of  routes  led  to  a  great  reduction  of  rates,  and  eggs  are  sent 
from  northern  Italy  through  Belgium  to  London  for  much  less  than 
used  to  be  charged  from  northern  France. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  and  exiwrts  of  eggs,  both  in 
the  general  and  special  commerce,  for  the  years  1891, 1892,  and  1893: 

Importation  of  eggs  into  Belgium, 


Countries  of  supply. 


Germanv ....... 

P^uglana 

Austria 

CanadA 

DenmarV 

Pranco 

Luxemburg 

Hamburg 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Koumania 

Knssia 

Turkey 

Switzerland 

Other  countries. 


Total.. 


1891. 


1892. 


9,589,929 


170, 000 


Special  General 

commerce,     commerce. 


Special      l 
commerce. 


General  Special 

commerce,  i  commerce. 


Number. 

11,505,902 

1, 240, 820 

8,191,248 

1,000 

194,400 

2, 540, 061 

.317, 300 

2, 425, 929 

63, 357, 616 

3, 341, 735 


Number. 
25,569,016 
1,899,200 
157, 984, 260 


Number.  Number. 

17,540,297  29,310,922 

1,579,100  3,265,616 

8,926,100  138,476,330 


200,000  ' 
1, 798, 230 

256.503  ; 

867.580 
157,318,540  I 
3, 134, 688  j 


200,000 

1, 700, 964 

256, 503 

867, 580 

63,643,298 

2,930,830 


Number. 

14,207,526 
3,262,616 
2,705  000 


9, 589, 929        2, 562, 760 

*"i76,"oo6'i* 


22,500 


Value. 


290.822,338  |  102.935,940     351,603,283 


$4,490,297  I    $1,589,331  '    $4,750,160 


2, 552, 760 


1, 064, 134 

105.585 

201,600 

186, 113, 139 

3, 291, 078 
383,040 

2. 406. 200 
160,000 


1,061,052 

105,585 

201,600 

76,036.524 

3,273,950 
383,040 

2,269.460 
160,000 


22,500  ' 


186,355  I 


50 


100,219,932  !  365.003.999  {  103,756,403 


$1, 353, 971      $1, 931, 204  j    $1, 401 ,  748 


Exportation  of  eggs  from  Belgium, 


Countries  supplied. 


1891. 


Cieneral 


commerce,      comnierce 


Number. 


Kngland ■  214.123.621 

"  36,9rd.907 

11.  210 

66.240 

2, 565, 621 


Frnuce . 

Luxemburg 

Hamburg 

Netherlands 

other  countries. 


Total ,  254,522,479 


Value 1    $3,929,827 


Special 


Number. 

781,880 

33, 172, 371 

31,251,215 

11,210 

66,240 

1, 353, 165 


1892. 


General 
commerce. 


Number. 

1,043,600 

282,  243, 463 

32, 608,  515 


3. 085. 025 
252, 170 


66,636,081     319,232,773 


$1,028,861       $4,312,835 


Special 
commerce. 


Number. 
617,500 
37.350,869 
27. 985, 639 


1,643,753 
252, 170 


67,840,422 


$916, 646 


General 
commerce. 

I 
Number. 
1,015,020 
274,736,607  I 
44,065,568  I 


Special 
comnierce. 


Number. 

1,015,020 
28,070,266 
30,811,885 


2,239,476 
233,720 


934,504 
211,020 


322,290,391   61,042,795 


$4,354,143 


$824,688 
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It  is  estimated  that  Belgium  imports  each  year  for  her  own  consump- 
tion 100,000,000  eggs,  of  which  03,000,000  to  76,000,000  are  supplied  by 
Italy,  12,000,000  to  18,000,000  by  Gennany,  and  from  1,000,000  to 
2,500,000  only  by  France. 

The  eggs  sell  in  Belgium  by  weight,  and  the  price  varies  a  great 
deal,  according  to  the  season,  the  best  times  being  in  the  spring  and 
autumn.  The  eggs  are  i^acked  in  long  cases,  which  contain  3 ,440  eggs, 
and  they  are  imported  into  Belgium  free  of  duty. 

In  this  connection  the  following  article  on  Belgian  poultry  farms, 
which  was  published  in  the  Chasse  et  Peche,  a  Belgian  publication 
of  authority,  is  interesting: 

Lea  fermes  de  ^youles  eu  Belgique  (Belgian  poultry  farms), — Since  the  last  year  or 
two  a  new  industry  has  sprung  up  in  many  of  the  large  farms  in  Belgium.  Up  to 
that  time  farmers  had  never  succeeded  in  keeping  more  than  100  to  150  laying  hens. 
Now  many  farms  possess  500,  and  others  oven  douhle  this  numher.  The  young 
pullets  are  imported  from  Italy,  and  their  eggs  are  collected  during  two  seasons, 
after  which  they  have  attained  their  maximum  weight  and  are  sold  again  as  tahle 
poultry,  and  bring  a  higher  price  than  they  cost  as  pullets,  and  are  then  replaced  by 
others  newly  imported. 

The  principle  is  new.  It  is  based  on  the  division  of  labor.  The  pullets  are  raised 
in  Italy  and  prepared  for  market  in  Belgium,  while  their  eggs  are  sent  to  England 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

Some  little  time  after  the  opening  of  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel  the  Italian  fowl  was 
introduced  into  Belgium.  A  former  attempt  had  been  made  to  make  this  race  of 
excellent-laying  hens  popular  on  the  Flemish  farms,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to 
them.  In  1885  the  firm  of  Ed.  Paquay  &  Co.,  of  Verviers,  foreseeing  the  profit  to 
be  realized,  began  to  import  these  fowls  on  a  large  scale.  Thousands  of  francs  were 
spent  by  this  company  trying  to  teach  farmers  the  a<l vantages  to  be  derived  from 
these  incomparable  layers  and  to  organize  a  system  of  regular,  rapid,  and  cheap 
transportation.  The  pullets  arrive  in  car  loads,  and  can  be  sent  to  all  parts  of 
Belgium,  freight  paid,  in  cages  of  25, 50,  or  100  pullets,  at  from  24  to  39  cents  apiece, 
according  to  their  ago.  Taken  by  the  500  there  is  a  further  reduction  of  10  centimes, 
or  about  2  cents  apiece.     It  is  impossible  to  raise  them  in  Belgium  at  such  prices. 

Until  the  Italian  fowl  is  acclimated  she  can  endure  neither  damp  weather  nor  the 
north  winds.  Therefore,  the  importation  is  stopped  from  October  until  April.  The 
best  time  is  from  May  until  August. 

The  Italian  fowl  is  distinguished  by  yellow  feet,  and  the  hen  has  a  large  drooping 
comb.  They  are  of  all  colors,  but  the  partridge  colored,  called  brown  Leghorns, 
are  most  admired  and  predominate  in  number. 

After  laying  for  two  years  the  hens  are  fattened  and  then  sold  on  the  market  for 
from  29  to  48  cents  each.    They  are  much  esteemed  on  account  of  their  delicate  fiesh. 

On  these  poultry  farms  the  fowls  are  lodged  in  large  stables.  In  these  the  ground 
is  dug  up  to  a  considerable  distance  and  then  covered  with  a  thick  bed  of  moss  peat. 
All  the  perches  are  movable  and  placed  at  the  same  height.  The  run  is  usually  the 
large  orchard  adjoining  the  buildings.  The  hedge  around  it  is  ke])t  so  that  no  fowl 
can  pass  through,  and  is  also  made  more  secure  by  a  wire  netting  being  placed  around 
the  lower  part. 

Some  farmers  introduce  two  or  three  cocks  among  the  hens  to  serve  as  guides. 
The  proportion  is  7  to  1,000  hens.  However,  the  eggs  that  are  not  fertilized  are  the 
most  delicate  and  keep  fresh  the  longest. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  Italian  fowls  that  have  been  imported  and  acclimated  in 
Belgium  lay  more  eggs  and  larger  ones  than  they  do  at  home.  Thus,  the  Belgian 
eggs  that  are  shipped  to  England  weigh  on  the  average  139  to  141  pounds  i>er  1,000, 
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while  the  eggs  from  Italy  weigh  only  from  128  to  130  pounds  per  1,000.  The  eggs 
arrive  in  I^ondon  fresh  and  the  expense  of  sending  them  is  not  great.  Besides,  the 
cost  of  transport  is  often  covered  by  the  boxing  of  the  eggs.  This  fragile  merchan- 
dise is  packed  in  long  boxes  of  a  certain  size,  and  these  boxes  are  afterwards  nsed 
in  England  for  making  coffins  for  workhouses  and  hospitals. 

The  poultry  farmers  make  direct  contracts  with  the  exporters.  The  average  price 
of  eggs  is  about  1  cent  apiece. 

The  best  food  for  the  fowls  is  maize,  wheat,  barley,  and  a  little  oats.  Five  hun- 
dred hens  require  35  kilograms  (77  pounds)  of  grain  per  day.  As  a  cheaper  kind  of 
food,  the  residue  from  starch  factories  is  also  used. 

We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  positive  data  as  to  the  number  of  eggs  laid 
each  year;  this  industry  has  not  been  established  long  enough.  Sellers  say  that 
during  the  two  seasons  a  hen  will  laj'  from  180  to  200  eggs  annually.  The  Italian  hen 
is  a  good  layer,  even  in  winter  when  eggs  are  dearest. 

In  the  Hesbaie  and  Brabant  Walloon  it  is  a  fact  that  farms  of  500  and  1,000  hens 
have  greatly  multiplied  this  year,  and  many  small  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  have 
built  henhouses  for  the  accommodation  of  from  50  to  100  Italian  hens. 

The  same  principle  of  division  of  labor  has  been  applied  to  raising  fowls  for  the 
table  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brussels.  Farmers  there  do  no  more  than  raise  the 
fowls  of  the  Malines  and  Coocou  breed,  and  then  sell  them  in  the  markets  of  Malines 
and  Merchtem  to  others  who  make  a  business  of  fattening  them  for  the  table. 

THE  BEET-SUGAR   INDUSTRY  OF  BELGIUM. 

In  proportion  to  its  popalation,  Belgium  produces  more  beet-root 
sugar  than  any  other  country  in  Europe.  Belgium  had  in  1893  no  less 
than  121  beet-sugar  factories,  and  in  a  population  of  6,262,272  inhabit- 
ants, this  was  an  average  of  1  factory  for  every  51,750  inhabitants, 
while  in  Germany,  whose  population  in  the  same  year  numbered 
50,748,000  inhabitants,  there  were  405  sugar  factories,  or  1  for  125,000 
inhabitants. 

Belgium,  following  the  example  of  Germany  and  Austria- Hungary 
and  other  progressive  countries,  develops  every  day  more  and  more 
her  industrial  capacity.  Since  1888-^9  the  sugar  product  of  Belgium 
has  doubled,  while  the  number  of  factories  has  decreased. 

The  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  in  Belgium  occupied  in  1894  an  area 
of  172,230  acjes,  representing  about  4.4  per  cent  of  the  entire  sugar-beet 
area  of  Europe,  which  is  about  3,869,600  acres. 

In  1894  the  area  planted  to  sugar  beets  was  more  than  20  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  the  year  1893.  A  similar  increase  is  to  be  found 
only  in  Holland;  other  countries,  such  as  France,  Germany,  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, have  increased  their  area  not  more  than  10  or  12  per 
cent  over  that  of  1893.  No  doubt  the  Belgian  manufacturers  have 
sold  their  product  at  high  prices.  This  reason,  together  with  the  low 
price  of  wheat,  a  cereal  being  deprived  of  all  tariff  protection,  natu- 
rally encourages  the  cultivation  of  the  beet  root.  In  fact,  jfrom  the 
declarations  made  by  the  manufacturers,  the  beet  root  crop  in  Belgium 
in  1894  was  2,258,000  metric  tons,  as  against  2,050,000  metric  tons  in 
1893,  the  yield  in  1894  being  about  71,400  i)ounds  per  hectare  (2.471 
acres),  as  compared  with  81,600  pounds  per  hectare  in  1893.  This 
lower  yield  per  hectare  in  1894,  together  with  frequent  inferiority  in 
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the  quality  of  the  root,  caused  the  total  product  of  sugar  to  be  from 
1  to  li  per  cent  less  in  1804  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  quantity 
(prise  en  charge)  held  at  the  custom-house  for  1894-95  is  estimated  at 
444,518,000  pounds  of  raw  sugar,  against  415,189,000  pounds  in  1893  94. 
In  Belgium  the  duty  on  sugar  is  calculated  according  to  tbe  volume- 
and  density  of  beet-root  juice  used  in  its  manufacture.  The  prise  en 
charge  appraisement  is  assessed  at  the  rate  of  26,235  grains  of  raw  sugar 
to  1  -  of  density  of  juice,  and  to  1  hectoliter  of  juice  at  59°  F.  A  special 
additional  tax  is  levied  on  those  factories  that  use  the  osmosis  process. 
The  prise  en  charge  is  therefore  a  known  factor;  tbe  documents  of  the 
Treasury  show  it  exactly.  But  the  quantity  of  sugar  extracted  over 
and  above  this  ax)praisement  is  unknown,  and  there  is  no  private  or 
official  publication  in  Belgium  that  can  give  the  exact  figures.  It  is, 
therefore,  estimated  approximately. 

If  we  are  to  believe  a  Belgian  statistician,  M.  Gieseker,  Belgium's  beet- 
root crop  this  year  will  be  2,551,785  metric  tons,  with  an  average  yield 
of  raw  sugar  of  10  per  cent.  The  actual  production  of  sugar  would, 
therefore,  be  278,145  metric  tons,  against  220,000  tons  of  j>n>e  en  charge^ 
being  an  excess  of  58,000  metric  tons  of  the  actual  over  the  estimated 
product. 

In  other  terms,  the  actual  amount  of  sugar  obtained  in  excess  of  the 
estimate  would  rei)resent  20  per  cent  of  the  total  production. 

It  must  be  observed  that  M.  Gieseker  admits  a  falling  off'  of  1  per 
cent  in  the  sugar  yield  for  this  year,  thus  assuming  that  last  year  the 
Belgian  sugar  factories  obtained  11.9  per  cent  of  raw  sugar,  which  is 
considered  a  very  good  result. 

According  to  other  statisticians,  who  are  more  moderate  in  their  esti- 
mates— for  example,  the  Prager  Zuckennarkt — Belgium  will  produce  this 
year  only  240,000  metric  tons  of  sugar  against  201,000  ajipraised,  which 
will  only  allow  of  19  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  total  production.  Which- 
ever of  these  two  estimates  is  correct,  it  is  certain  that  the  refineries 
greatly  exceed  the  appraisement,  and  thus  realize  a  considerable  bonus 
above  the  internal  revenue  charge. 

The  rate  of  the  excise  on  sugar  in  Belgium  is  $8,685  per  100  kilo- 
grams (220.4(52  pounds)  of  raw  sugar,  and  the  drawback  returned  for 
exportation  is  likewise  $8.G85  per  100  kilograms  of  raw  sugar  Nos.  10 
to  15  of  a  yield  of  89  per  cent.  However,  as  refiners  are  responsible 
for  the  receipt  of  the  sugar,  the  quarterly  minimum  being  $289,500, 
and  as  this  minimum  was  not  attained,  there  is  a  retention  of  $0,579  per 
sack  of  sugar,  so  that  on  exporting  the  manufacturer  receives  only 
$8.10G  per  100  kilograms. 

Many  manufacturers  are  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  additional 
tax.  This  measure  would  make  Belgium  a  free  market  and  open  to 
foreign  competition.  Is  it  to  be  understood  by  this  that  Belgium  does 
not  fear  this  comiietition?  In  the  meantime  the  syndicate  of  Belgian 
refineries  has  become  broken  by  an  unexpected  event — the  purchase 
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of  the  Tirlemoutoise  refinery  by  a  great  Belgian  sugar  manufacturer, 
M.  Paul  Wittouck,  of  the  Centrales  Sucreries  of  Wanze. 

A  factory  of  beet  root  sugar  is  annexed  to  the  refinery  at  Tirlemont, 
which  is  the  largest  of  all  Belgian  refineries.  liaw  sugar  is  here  refined 
by  the  "Steft'eu^*  process. 

After  this  purchase  by  M.  Wittouck  the  syndicate  ceased  to  exist, 
and  the  price  of  refined  sugar  fell  from  $19.30  to  $10,212  per  100  kilo- 
grams (220.462  x>ounds).  What  the  new  proprietor  of  Tirlemont  will 
do  now  is  not  yet  known.  There  is  talk  of  certain  transformations 
which  will  greatly  lower  the  expense  of  refining. 

The  pro<luct  of  these  beet-root  refineries  is  generally  a  fine  sugar  of  a 
light-brown  shade.  They  also  make  granulated  white  sugar  for  expor- 
tation as  well  as  for  home  consumption.  This  sugar  seems  to  find  a  good 
market;  at  least,  the  statistics  of  the  custom-house  show  that  the 
exportation  of  white  granulated  sugar  is  increasing.  From  78  metric 
tons  in  1889  it  increased  to  0,277  metric  tons  in  1891,  then  to  9,636  tons 
in  1892,  and  finally  to  13,293  metric  tons  in  1893.  The  exportation  of 
candies  is  increasing,  while  that  of  sugar  loaves  has  decreased  since  1889. 

THE  BEET-SI'GAR   INDI^STRY  IN  EUROPE. 

In  this  connection  the  following  on  the  present  state  of  the  beet-sugar 
industry  in  Europe,  compiled  from  a  communication  of  M.  Georges 
Durean,  an  eminent  Euroi)ean  authority  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
sugar  industry,  to  the  Societe  Rationale  d'Agriculture  de  France,  will 
be  studied  with  interest.  His  statements  are  of  moment  to  the  cane- 
sugar  planters  of  the  United  States,  as  it  shows  the  declining  area  of 
the  sugar-beet  crop  in  Belgium  and  other  European  countries  where 
prevails  the  bounty  system  under  which  the  cultivation  of  the  beet-root 
has  been  fostered  and  extended : 

The  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  hist  winter  resulted  in  a  marked  reduction  in  the 
area  sown  to  sugar  beets  in  Kurope  this  season.  According  to  the  recent  inquiries  of 
the  Association  Internationale  pour  la  Stutistique  Sucri^re,  the  diminution  for  the 
principal  beet-growing  countries  of  Europe— Germany,  Austria- Hungary,  Rnssia, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland— amounts  this  year  to  495,000  acres,  which  represents 
a  decline  of  13  per  cent  on  last  year's  area.  In  view  of  this  retro,i;rade  movement, 
it  is  of  interest  to  glance  at  the  course  of  beet-sugar  cultivation  during  the  last  dozen 
years,  the  period  which  has  ebipsed  since  legislation  placed  France  in  a  position  in 
which  she  could  compete  upou  equal  terms  with  the  other  princij^al  beet-growing 
countries.  Accordin;^ly,  the  subjoined  table  shows  the  areas  under  sugar  beets  in 
the  respective  countries  in  the  years  named,  and  at  the  foot  there  is  added  a  line 
showing  the  annual  average  acreages  for  the  whole  period.     The  totalis  in  the  right- 


*  See  liulletin  No.  5,  p.  18. 
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hand  column  include,  iii  some  years,  insignificant  areas  contributed  by  European 
countries  other  than  the  six  enumerated  in  the  table : 


Campaign. 


Germany. 


I  Austria- 
i  Hungary. 


RoMfiia. 


1884-85. 
1885-8G . 
1886-87 . 
1887-88  . 
1888-89. 
1889-90. 
1890-91  . 
1891-92  . 
1892-93 . 
1893-94  . 


Acre*. 
780,830  ' 
578.214  I 
684,467  I 
652.344  I 
691, 880 
738.  829 
812, 959 
830. 256 
869.  792 
953,806 


1894-95.......   I    1,089,711 

1895-96 916,741  i 


Average  for  twelve  years . 


Acres. 
644,931 
340,998 
506,555 
415.128 
533. 730 
674, 583 
738, 829 
810.488 
817,901 
864,850 
929, 096 
714, 119 


800,604  {    067,170 


Acres. 
788,249 
808.017 
731,416 
622,692 
662,228 
637. 518 
726.  474 
736, 358 
689,409 
741,300 
830  256 
854,966 


France     Belgium. 


Acres. 
368. 179 
279, 223 
385.476 
397, 831 
425.012 
5U9.026 
548,562 
551,033 
538, 678 
543.  620 
583.156 
491,729 


Acres, 
79,072 
49, 420 
86.485 
86.485 
98,840 
123, 550 
128,492 
133,434 
121, 079 
140,  ai7 
175, 441 
140,847 


736,358  I    469,490  I     113,666 


Holland. 


A eres. 
51,891 
39.536 
44,478 
46.949 
49, 420 
61,775 
71,659 
51. 891 
59,304 
66,717 
84,014 
81,543 


59,304 


Total. 


Acres. 
2.  713, 158 
2, 095  408 
2. 438. 877 
2, 223,  900 

2.  463,  587 
2  745.  281 

3.  026, 075 
3,113,460 
3. 093.  692 
3,  311, 140 
3. 694, 145 
3,  202  41G 


2,846.592 


Note.— The  figures  do  not  always  agree  with  official  eatimat«s  of  area,  some  of  which  are  quoted  in 
this  bulletin  as  well  as  in  previous  numbers  of  the  series. 

It  is  neen  that,  while  the  area  sown  in  1884  reached  2.713,158  acres,  it  fell  in  each 
of  the  four  succeeding  years  below  2,465,000  acres.  But  in  1889-90  the  area  again 
rose  to  2,745,281  acres,  and  in  1894-95— that  is,  last  season— it  approached  3,700,000 
acres,  this  being  the  high- water  mark  for  the  period  under  review.  If  we  compare 
the  aggregate  area  in  1884-85  with  that  in  1894-95,  the  year  that  led  to  the  crisis, 
we  see  that  in  this  space  of  eleven  years  the  total  area  increased  by  980,987  acres, 
equivalent  to  an  addition  of  36  per  cent.  The  table  further  shows  what  share  each 
country  has  contributed  to  this  extension. 

Thus,  comparing  1884  with  1894,  Germany  increased  its  area  from  780,836  acres  to 
1.089,711  acres,  the  increase  of  308,875  acres  representing  39  per  cent  of  the  area  in 
the  earlier  year.  Similarly  in  Austria-Hungary  the  increase  in  area  amounted  to  44 
per  cent,  in  Russia  to  5.6  per  cent,  in  France  to  59  per  cent,  in  Belgium  121  per  cent, 
and  in  Holland  to  61  per  cent,  on  the  respective  areas  of  1884.  The  extension  of 
beet-root  culture  is  thus  seen  to  have  been  general  in  its  distribution  when  the  two 
years  1884  and  1894  are  compared,  and,  excepting  in  Russia,  where  the  increase  is 
comparatively  trivial,  all  the  countries  concerned  have  participated  largely  in  this 
development. 

The  unprecedented  depreciation  in  the  value  of  raw  sugar  upon  all  the  markets  of 
the  world  h<as,  however,  promptly  checked  this  iucliuation  to  extend  the  area  under 
the  beet  crop.  A  comparison  of  the  areas  for  this  year  and  last  year  will  show  that 
everywhere  except  in  Russia,  where  the  area  has  been  more  uniform  thronghout, 
there  is  a  considerable  decline  in  the  extent  of  land  whieh  has  this  season  been 
placed  under  the  crop.  As  compared  with  last  year's  area,  indeed,  Germany  now 
registers  a  decline  of  16  per  cent,  Austria-Hungary  of  23  per  cunt,  France  of  15.6 
per  cent,  Belgium  of  19  per  cent,  and  Holland  of  3  per  cent.  Russia,  on  the  contrary, 
is  credited  with  an  increase  of  3  per  cent.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
Russia  is  a  closed  market,  protected  by  extremely  high  duties  upon  sugar,  and  it 
thus  escapes  to  a  considerable  extent  (though  not  entirely)  those  fluctuations  which 
take  place  in  countries  which  are  more  susceptible  to  the  variations  in  the  markets 
of  the  world. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that  between  1884  and  1894  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets 
progressed  until  the  area  devoted  to  it  bad  increased  by  36  per  cent  in  the  principal 
£nropean  countries.  Then,  as  a  result  of  the  crisis,  this  year's  area  has  in  the 
^RR^^i^ute  fallen  off  to  the  amount  of  13  per  cent  of  that  of  last  year.  It  is  of  interest 
to  inquire  to  what  extent  the  relative  positions  of  the  several  eoun tries  have  been 
affected  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  the  values  of 
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tbe  beet  crop.    If  we  ossigu  to  each  country  its  percentage  of  tbe  total  European 
area  of  beet  root  in  1884-85  and  1895-96,  we  get  tbe  following  figures: 


Year. 


1884. 
1805. 


Germany.     Hu^.^ar*-.  i     ^*"*»'*-        France. 


Per  cent, 
28.79 
28.  GO 


Per  cent. 
23.77 

22.48 


Per  cent 
29.02 
26.74 


Belgium.       Holland. 


I 


Percent. 
13.55 
15.36 


Per  cent    \ 

2  91  I 
4.40  ! 


Per  cent. 
1.94 
2.52 


It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Germany  has  lost  her  position,  for  tbis  year  she  claims 
28.6  per  cent  of  the  beet  area  of  Europe,  which  differs  very  slightly  from  the  28.79 
per  cent  in  1884.  Austria-Hungary  again  shows  little  variation,  with  a  decline  from 
23.77  per  cent  to  22.48.  Russia,  which  possessed  29.02  per  cent  of  the  European  area 
in  1884,  has  now  only  26.74  per  cent.  The  countries  of  western  Europe  have  all 
bettered  their  positions,  France  having  advanced  from  13.55  per  cent  to  15.36,  Bel- 
gium from  2.91  per  cent  to  4.4,  and  Holland  from  1.94  per  cent  to  2.52.  Leaving 
Russia  out  of  account,  it  is  seen  that  the  order  of  precedence  is  the  same  now  as  it 
was  eleven  years  ago. 

FISHERIES. 

The  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  deep-sea  and  tide-water  fisheries 
and  tbe  product  of  the  cod  and  herring  fisheries  are  shown  in  the 
appended  table: 


I)e«p-Bea  fisheries. 


Cod  fisheries. 


Tear. 


1880 
1890 
18U1 
1802 
1893 


Vessels  i   Tonnage    '  ^®®*^1*    Amount  of 
engaged.  ^  "  [  engaged,     product 


307 
349 
341 
336 
364 


10,180 
11, 265 
11,210 
10. 751 
10, 636 


142 
49 
66 
22 


Pound*. 

3. 180, 365 
902. 106 

1,026,251 
221. 344 
371, 258 


Herring  fisheries. 


Vessels      Value  of 
engaged,     product. 


42  I 
51  I 


45  ! 
78 


$8,141 
3.397 
10.422 
13,664 
7,527 


Tide  water  fisheries. 


Vessels  I 
engaged,  i 


Value  of 
product. 


307 

$543,215 

413 

631,631 

316 

644,097 

331 

620.792 

336 

646,141 

MANUFACTURES. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Belgium,  and  particularly  the  abundance 
of  coal  and  iron,  are  the  principal  factors  in  making  this  one  of  the 
foremost  manufacturing  countries  on  the  globe.  There  is  hardly  a 
branch  of  manufacturing  industry  that  is  not  represent-ed  in  this  fac- 
tory-studded land. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, as  well  as  other  data  concerning  manufacturing  industries,  for 
the  years  1846  and  1880,  as  far  as  the  censuses  of  these  two  years  admit 
of  comparisons: 


1846. 


Number  of  manufacturers  or  artisans 

Number  of  industrial  establishments 

Total  number  ot  laborers  engaged  in  manafacturing  industries. 

Total  personnel 

Motive  power: 

Steam  engines- 
Number  

Horsepower 

Machines  worked  by— 

Handpo  wcr , 

Horsepower 

Windmills 

Water  mills 

Other  motors 

Total  enerjty  in  horsepower  . 


114.751 


1880. 


314, 842 


1.514 
37,007 

1.521 
2,035 
2, 739 
2,634 


26.521 
384,065 
428,755 


8,433 
209,346 


Value  ot  product | |  $419,802, 


2.158 

2,436 

86 

242.435 
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NAVIGATION  AND  SHIPPING. 

The  following  are  the  ports  of  entry  of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgiam: 
Antwerp,  Brages,  Brussels,  Ghent,  Nieuport,  Ostend,  Salzaete,  and 
Termonde.  The  principal  ones  are  Antwerp  and  Ghent.  Of  late  years 
the  ports  situated  on  the  North  Sea  and  on  the  English  Channel  have 
invaded  the  realm  where  Belgium  had  almost  a  monopoly.  For  some 
years  past  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands  have  expended 
large  amounts  of  money  to  attract  commerce  to  their  ports,  and  it  is 
now  admitted  that  to  retain  the  trade  there  must  be  a  keen  competition 
between  the  ports  on  the  North  Sea  and  the  English  Channel,  as 
nothing  has  been  left  undone  for  the  improvement  of  harbor  facilities, 
millions  having  been  spent  in  maritime  works,  so  that  steamships  of 
the  largest  class  may  be  able  to  discharge  and  load  with  the  greatest 
economy  of  time  and  labor.  Including  Antwerp,  the  principal  ports  of 
this  locality  are  Hamburg,  Cuxhaven,  Bremerhaven,  Nordeuham, 
Amsterdam,  Hook  of  Holland  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maas,  Rotterdam, 
Dunkirk,  Havre,  Boulogne  sur-Mer,  and  Southampton. 

Antwerp  is  the  largest  port  in  the  Kingdom,  and  up  to  a  few  years 
ago  held  the  most  commanding  position  in  the  north  of  Europe  in  the 
race  for  international  trade.  The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered 
and  their  tonnage  for  the  years  1892, 1893,  and  1894  were  as  follows: 


1802. 


Number 

of  ships — 

sail  and 

steam. 


4,330 


ToDDage. 


4,493,002 


1893. 

1894. 

Number 
Bt4iam.    1 

Number  1 
Steam.    | 

4.418  1    4,692.211 

1 

4,640 

5,008,983 

In  1880  the  tonnage  of  ships  of  all  kinds  that  entered  the  port  of 
Antwerp  was  3,006,707  tons.  It  had  increased  in  1890  to  only  4,499,044 
tons,  and  in  1894  to  5,008,983  tons.  During  the  sajne  period  the  ton- 
nage of  ships  entered  at  Hamburg,  which  in  1880  was  2,766,806  tons, 
increased  in  1894  to  6,228,821  tons. 

Besides  the  competition  of  the  above-mentioned  i)ort,  Antwerp  has 
strong  rivals  in  the  ports  of  Rotterdam,  Bremen,  Flushing,  Ostend, 
Dunkirk,  Marseilles,  and  Bordeaux.  Twenty  years  ago  Antwerp  was 
mistress  of  the  transit  traffic  between  soutli  and  east  Germany,  north- 
ern and  eastern  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  England,  and  the  United 
States.  This  trade  is  diminishing,  and  is  going  to  German,  Dutch, 
and  French  seaports.  According  to  the  Independence  Beige,  this  is 
ascribed  to  the  excessive  port  and  harbor  charges  of  Antwerp.  Ships 
of  1,800  tons  pay  on  entering  the  Scheldt  400  francs,  or  $77.20,  which 
tax  does  not  exist  either  at  Rotterdam  or  Hamburg. 

In  view  of  the  diminishing  commerce  of  Antwerp,  and  its  great  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  (it  being  o6  miles  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the 
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Scheldt),  as  well  as  the  high  port  charges  as  compared  with  the  rival 
ports  of  Hamburg,  llotterdam,  and  Dunkirk  (which  have  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  drive  vessels  to  those  ports),  and  also  its  want  of 
modern  facilities  for  loading  and  discharging  cargoes  quickly,  together 
with  its  antiquated  quays  and  basins,  there  has  been  for  some  time 
an  agitation  in  Belgium  for  the  creation  of  a  new  seaport,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  Government  voting  a  credit  for  the  construction  of  a 
canal  from  Ileyst,  near  the  sea  in  West  Flanders,  to  Bruges,  and  the 
construction  of  a  seaport  at  the  latter  port.  So  that  on  September  30, 
1895,  the  attempt  to  convert  the  ancient  city  of  Bruges  into  a  North 
Sea  port  was  begun  by  the  commencement  of  the  construction  of  a  ship 
canal  to  the  city  from  Heyst,  a  village  situated  14  miles  to  the  north  of 
Ostend,  and  with  an  avant  port  at  Heyst  itself,  to  serve  as  a  port 
of  call  mainly  for  transatlantic  steamers,  and  the  provision  of  another 
port  with  docks,  warehouses,  and  other  shipping  appointments.  The 
total  cost  of  the  works  is  estimated  at  39,000,000  francs,  or  §7,527,000. 
Toward  this  amount  the  State  contributes  27,000,000  francs  ($5,211,(H)0) 
for  the  new  port  at  Heyst  and  the  city  of  Bruges  5,000,000  francs,  or 
$965,000,  while  the  remaining  7,000,000  francs  ($1,351,000)  will  be  con- 
tributed by  a  limited  liability  company,  which  will,  on  completion,  take 
entire  control  alike  over  the  port,  canal,  and  docks.  The  navigation 
of  the  canal  itself  will  be  free,  and  the  various  dues  and  charges  for 
loading,  unloading,  etc.,  will  have  to  be  approved  by  the  (government, 
and  it  is  stipulated  that  they  shall  not  be  higher  than  at  other  Belgian 
ports.  The  most  important  works  will  be  the  new  port  at  the  entrance 
of  Heyst,  which  will  be  constructed  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate at  one  time  from  twelve  to  fifteen  of  the  largest  Atlantic  steam- 
ers, and  it  will  be  protected  by  a  breakwater  stretching  some  2  miles  or 
more  into  the  sea.  It  is  claimed  that  the  new  port  will  be  of  great  serv- 
ice to  numerous  vessels  trading  between  Belgium  and  North  and  South 
America,  as  they  will  be  able  to  call  there  to  land  passengers  and  also 
to  coal  without  going  up  the  56  miles  of  river  to  Antwerp,  as  at  present. 
It  is  reported  that  American  and  German  lines  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  facilities  thus  offered,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  success  of  the  new 
port  is  assured.  Work  on  the  breakwater  has  already  been  commenced, 
and  the  construction  of  the  port  of  Heyst  will  be  speedily  taken  in 
hand. 

The  ship  canal  will  be  0  miles  in  length  in  a  direct  line  from  Heyst 
to  Bruges,  and  will  be  capable  of  accommodating  vessels  of  6,000  tons 
register.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  become  the  recognized  outlet  for  the 
products  more  especially  of  the  Ghent  and  Charleroi  districts. 

New  railway  lines  along  the  side  of  the  canal  will  be  laid  at  the  cost 
of  the  State.  With  these  improvements  at  the  avant  port  of  Heyst, 
the  city  of  Bruges  is  looking  forward  to  some  substantial  benefits  from 
the  enterprise. 

Works  of  a  like  character  are  to  be  carried  out  in  other  ports  by  the 
Government.    At  Hoboken,  to  the  south  of  Antwerp,  new  quays  cover- 
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iug  an  area  of  2,000  square  meters,  or  21,528  square  feet,  are  to  be  con- 
structed; the  port  of  Ghent  is  to  have  new  locks  at  Terneuzen;  Ostend 
is  to  have  her  avant  port  enlarged  and  deepened,  and  Brussels  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  conversion  of  the  Willebroeck  Canal  into  a  navigable 
waterway  for  vessels  of  large  draft  from  Scheldt,  near  Antwerp,  to 
Brussels,  where  they  can  join  the  canal  system  which  stretches  away  to 
the  east  of  France  and  Alsace  Lorraine. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  entries  and  departures  of  sailing 
ships  and  steamships  of  the  iwrts  of  Belgium  for  the  years  1840,  1850, 
1860,  1870,  1880, 1890,  1892,  and  1893: 


Year. 


1840a. 
]x50a. 
186U... 
1870... 
1880... 
1890... 
18')2... 
1803... 


Entries. 

Dcpa 
N  amber. 

irturcs 

Number.  1 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

1.797  ; 

237.269 

1.787 

236,  040 

2,185  1 

314. 797 

2,  214 

323, 745 

3,780  ; 

667,287 

a.  959 

694.225 

5.658  : 

1  575.293 

5.400 

1.534,013 

6,667  ! 

3, 571.  182 

6.615 

3.544,964 

7,357  ' 

5. 785, 080 

7,381 

5  803.  168 

7.063  1 

5, 782, 157 

7.085 

5,802,111 

7,022 

6,001,968 

6,977 

5. 939, 502 

a  No  st(»amAhip8  enlerecl  or  (lepartcd  in  1840  and  1850. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nationality  of  sailing  ships  and  steam- 
ships that  entered  the  port  of  Antwerp  for  1894: 


Sailing  sbips. 


Steamships. 


Total. 


Xaiionality. 


;  ^'"-^r-  \  "^i':^!"  j  «<•-««- 1  ""^^m'  I  'f-'-'- 1  ^.r^T* 


Vnited  Kingdom . . 

Germany 

Bel((ium 

Norway 

Denmark 

Sweden 

France 

Nttherlands 

Spain 

Greece 

Russia 

Austria  Hungary. 

Portugal 

Tnited  States 

Italy 


338  ! 
27 


145.765 
26,297 


27 : 

2*  i 
15 

8  • 


53, 459 
5  888 
8.701 
5,791 
7.526 


7,605 


5  , 

23 : 


6,539 
13, 936 


2,273 

692 

309 

173 

141 

136 

110 

93 

46 

26 

25 

12 

12 

18 

5 


2.672, 

944. 

425. 
93. 

124. 
82. 

105, 
95, 
38, 
45, 
20. 
19, 
7, 
40. 


012 

2,611 

752 

719 

680 

300 

868 

259 

936 

168 

816 

160 

342 

125 

959 

101 

850 

46 

939 

26 

797 

41 

2,817.388 

971,438 

425.686 

147.  327 

130, 8->2 

91.517 

111, 133 

103,  485 

38.859 

45,  U39 

28, 452 

19,  339 

7.100 

47, 381 

23,  117 


The  table  appended  shows  the  total  number  of  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  from  the  port  of  Antwerp  for  the  year  1894,  classified  by 
countries  of  origin  or  destination: 


Country. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


:  Number. '  Tonnage.     Number.,  Tonnage. 


Great  Britain. 

Germany 

Sweilen 

Norway 

Koumania 

Fr 


Kussia  ( Baltic  ports) 

Russia  (Black  Sea  ports) . 

X:nite<l  States 

Argentina 

Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

British  India T 

Australasia 


,734 
418  I 
152 
143 
181 
183 
181  ' 
102  I 
218 
104  I 


.,  260, 393 
617, 753 
87, 720 
62,164 
299,160 
126, 675 
160,  207 
182, 813 
503,228 
286, 046 


73 
44  I 


197,919 
101,886  I 


2,401  , 
Uf}  ' 
137  ' 
105  I 

2 

116 

72 

12 

223 

0 

102 

57 

30 


2, 139, 562 

419. 173 

76, 528 

51.819 

3.991 

71.506 

57. 861 

20,  254 

510. 632 

14. 944 

199,891 

119,032 

71,003 
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COMMERCE. 

The  general  results  of  the  (x>mmercial  movement  between  Belgium 
and  foreign  countries  for  1893  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  i>recediug 
year. 

GBNERAL  COMMEKCK. 


The  total  general  imports  and  exports  are  5,401,000,000  francs 
($1,042,000,000).  This  is  less  than  tlie  value  for  1892  by  61,000,000 
francs  ($11,700,000),  or  1  per  cent.  The  value  of  imported  merchan- 
dise— that  is,  merchandise  declared  for  consumption,  for  direct  transit, 
or  for  warehouse— is  2,810,700,000  francs  ($542,500,000).  This  is  less 
by  7,000,000  francs  ($1,350,000)  than  the  corresponding  value  for  1892. 
The  value  of  the  general  exports  (Belgian  and  foreign .  products) 
was  2,590,300,000  francs  ($499,900,000)  in  1893,  which  was  a  decrease  of 
54,000,000  francs  ($10,400,000),  or  2  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1892. 

SPECIAJL  COMMERCE. 

The  foreign  products  that  Belgium  has  received  for  her  own  con- 
sumption and  the  products  of  her  soil  and  industries  sent  out  of  the 
country  in  1893  aggregated  2,931,000,000  francs  ($565,700,000).  This 
shows  an  increase  of  25,100,000  francs  ($4,840,000),  or  1  per  cent,  over 
1892.  Of  this  amount  1,575,100,000  francs  ($484,400,000)  were  imports 
and  1,355,900,000  francs  ($261,700,000)  exports.  This  shows  an  increase 
of  3  per  cent  in  the  imports  and  a  decrease  of  1  per  cent  in  the  exports, 
as  compared  with  1892. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  and  the 
total  trade  of  Belgium  for  1893,  as  compared  with  1892,  1891,  and  the 
three  quinquennial  periods,  1878-1882,  1883-1887,  and  1888-1892. 

Trade  of  Belgium. 
[Values  in  millions  of  dollars.] 


Year. 


General  commerce.  Special  commerce. 

Imports.   Exports. ;  Total.  ;  Imports.    Exports.    Total. 


Annual  average  of  period  1878-1882 509 

Annual  average  of  period  1883-1 887 530 

Anuual  averayo  of  period  1888-1892 '  •        591 

1891 602 

1892 544 

1893 1  5^2 


440 
499 
550 
549 
510 
500 


949 
1,029  I 
1, 141 
1,151 
1,054 
1,042 


306 
274 
313 
347 
297 
304 


237 

543 

243 

517 

271 

584 

293  ' 

640 

264 

561 

262  ' 

566 
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FOREIGN    TRADE, 

PRINCIPAL   IMPORTS   AND  EXPORTS   OF  BELGIUM. 

The  principal  kinds  of  merchandise  imported  for  consumption  into 
and  exported  from  Belgium,  arranged  in  the  order  of  values,  for  the 
year  1893  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


IiiiI>ort8. 


Cerealfl  of  all  kinds 

Raw  textile  fibers 

Chemicals 

Wood  and  lumber 

Oils  and  resins 

Oilseeds 

Coflee 

Hides  and  skins,  raw 

Mineral  products,  raw,  not  specified 

Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine 

Fats,  auimal 

Woolen  fabrics,  exclusive  of  shawls. 

Wines 

Fish 

Cotton  fabrics , 

Flour,  bran,  and  other  mill  products 

Coal 

Paints  and  dyes 


Value. 


$49. 000, 000 
33. 940, 000 
H.OIO.OUO 
13. 060,  000 
12.900,000 
12,410.000 
10.  350.  000 
10  010.  OUO 
8, 180, 000 
7. 220. 000 
5. 950.  JOO 
4  690.000 
4.290  UOO 
4  04^,000 
4,060.000 
3,  940.  000 
3, 750,  000 
3,  570.  000 


Exports. 


Value. 


Cereals  of  all  kinds. 
Raw  textile  fibers  .. 
Coal. 


Raw  sugnr 

Yarn  or  flax,  and  other   vegetable 

fibers  

Yarn  of  wool,  hair,  etc 

Glassware 

Chemicals 

Railway  cars  and  street  cars 

Hides,  raw 

I  ron  in  bars,  sheets,  etc 

Zinc,  raw 

Machinery,  not  specified 

Minerals,  raw,  not  specified 

Meat 

Oil  see<ls 

Steel,  wrought 

Fertilizers 


$19,090,000 

15,970.000 

14,010,000 

11,816,000 

9, 870, 000 

9, 700.  000 

9,  540, 000 

8.380.000 

7.  690, 000 

7. 100. 000 

6, 520. 000 

6,  290.  000 

5,960,000 

5.  900,  000 

5, 460,  000 

5. 450. 000 

5,  290, 000 

4,380,000 

The  following  tables  show  the  share  of  the  United  States  both  in  the 
import  and  export  trade  of  Belgium  in  actual  values  and  in  percentages 
for  the  years  1889  to  1893,  inclusive: 

Importe  into  Belgium  (special  commerce), 
[Values  in  millions  of  dollars.] 


Total  imports 

Importa  from  the  United  States 

Per  cent  of  total  imports  obtained  from  the  United  States. 


I 


300      j 
22.8 


I 


323 

30.  3  I 


1891. 


347      I 
38.6  i 


9.4  I      11.1  I 


1892. 


297 
39.9  I 


13.4 


1893. 


8.5 


Exports  from  Belgium  (special  commerce). 
[Values  in  millions  of  dollars.] 


1    1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

264 
10.3 

1893. 

Total  exports !    281 

Exported  to  the  United  States 8.4 

277 
9.8 

293 
10.7 

262 
9  7 

Per  cent  of  total  exports  shipped  to  the  United  States 3 

3,5 

3.7 

3.9 

3.7 
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Special  commerce  of  Belgium,  1884-1893. 


Year. 


Value  of  im-  \  Value  of  ex- 


1884. 
18«5. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
]889. 
1890. 
1891  . 
1892. 
1893. 


Average  . 


porta. 


ports. 


ri75. 168. 761 
250.980.168 
257. 664, 514 
276  363. 039 
296.132.863 
300, 380, 065 
322,718.236 
347, 364. 261 
296.535,690 
304.001,819 


$258, 133. 533 
231.600,664 
228.121,033 

239  440. 543 

240  034. 143 
281,405.511 
277  345.600 
203. 173  426 
264,301.845 
261,697.389 


293,631.031  :    257,534,369 


Total  value. 


$533, 
401, 
485. 
515. 
536. 
581 
600. 
640, 
560, 
565, 


302.294 
580.833 
785,547 
803,582 
167,006 
876.466 
063. 8X5 
537.687 
837. 5:J5 
C99.208 


551,165,399 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1894. 

Detailed  statistics  for  the  year  1894  are  not  yet  available,  but  the 
Moniteur  Beige  published  in  its  issue  of  January  27,  1895,  a  table 
showing  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  and  exported 
(special  commerce),  together  with  the  values,  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
the  unit  values  adopted  for  1893.  The  following  statement  presents 
these  preliminary  figures  for  1894  as  compared  with  both  the  prelimi- 
nary and  the  final  figures  for  1893,  the  values  being  reduced  to  dollars: 


Special  commerce  of  Belgium,* 

1893. 

1894  (prelimi- 
nary figures). 

Preliminary 
figures. 

Final  figures. 

Imports 

$263,947,000 
225.096,000 

$304,002,000 

OAI   A07.  000 

$263,889,000 

Exports 

219,711  000 



Total  special  coininercse  . 

489,043,000  '       .^SOBOOflO 

483,600,000 

''At  the  head  of  the  tables  in  the  Moniteur  Beige  there  is  inserted  a  note  to  im- 
porters and  exporters  which  is  of  wider  than  local  application.  They  are  requested 
to  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  securing  accurate  declarations  of  the  kind, 
quantity,  and  value  of  products  as  well  as  of  their  actual  source  of  supply  and 
destination.  ''In  fact/'  says  this  note,  ''commercial  statistics  swarm  with  inaccu- 
racies due  to  defective  declarations,  and  the  Government  has  no  means  of  rectifying 
them  either  as  regards  exportations  in  general  or  entries  of  merchandise  exempt 
from  duty." 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  total  value  of  imports  for  1894  is 
about  the  same  as  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  preceding  year, 
while  the  exports  show  a  falling  off  of  2.4  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  preliminary  estimate  for  1893. 

The  imports  of  wheat,  spelt,  and  maslin  for  1894  exceeded  those  of 
the  preceding  year  by  more  than  178,000  metric  tons. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  priucipal  countries  that  contributed  to 
this  increase: 

Imports  of  wkeatf  spelt,  and  maslin  into  Belgium. 
[In  metric  tons  of  2,204.62  poands  each.] 


Country  of  Biipply. 


Argentina 236,405  I 

Roumania !  279,765 

Brazil - I      95.979 

British  India 17,052 

Ruaaia 40,207 


■| 


1894. 


327,836 
365,994 
132,385 
53,573 
63, 454 


The  imports  from  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased 
from  264,013  metric  tons  in  1893  to  155,000  metric  tons  in  1894.  The 
following  table  shows  the  articles  the  export  or  import  value  of  which 
for  1894  differed  (either  by  excess  or  deficit)  from  that  of  1893  by  more 
than  $772,000: 

Differences  in  import  values  between  1894  and  189S. 


Articles  imported. 


Wheat,  spelt,  and  maslin. 

Soda....:/..! 

MeaU 

Hops 

iiarley 

Wine. 


Increase  in  >' 
value  in  1894 
as  compared 

with  1893. 


15.153,000 

2,393,000   ; 

1,988,000 

1. 216,  OUO  I 

926,000 

811,000  I 


Articles  imported. 


Cattle,  live 

Oil  seeds,  other  than  peanuts 

Silks , 

Oats,  maize,  and  buckwheat., 


Decrease  in 

value  in  1894 

as  compared 

with  1893. 


$3,242,000 

1,486,000 

1,351.000 

965,000 


Differences  in  export  values  between  1894  and  1^93. 


Articles  exported. 


Increase  in 
I  value  in  1894  , 
,  as  compared 
with  1893.    I 


Articles  exported. 


Meats 

Wrought  steel 

Yam,  of  linen  or  other  vegetabli 

fiber 

Horses  and  colts 


$3, 049, 000 
2, 934. 000 

984,000 
946,000 


Sugar,  raw 

I  Flax 

'  Tarn,  woolen 

Silks 

Sugar,  refined 

I  Co»a 

Railway  and  street  cars 


Decrease  in 

value  in  1894 

as  compared 

with  1893. 


$5,018,000 
2, 277, 000 
1, 679. 000 
1,177,000 
1, 0O4, 000 
907,000 
907,000 


OITSTOM-HOUSE  REGULATIONS. 

Destination  of  imported  merchandise. — Conformably  to  article  120  of 
the  general  law  of  August  26, 1822,  all  merchandise  is  received  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  It  is  either  mise  en  consommation — that  is  to  say,  it  is  delivered 
directly  to  the  consignees  after  payment  of  duties,  if  there  are  any  to 
be  paid;  (2)  it  is  sent  out  of  the  country  without  being  bonded,  this 
being  called  "direct  transit,"  or  (3)  it  is  returned  to  the  bonded  ware- 
house from  which  it  was  taken,  either  to  be  delivered  for  consumption 
or  for  exportation  in  transit. 
6790— No.  6 3 
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Article  40  of  the  law  of  March  4, 1846,  authorizes  the  delivery  of 
certain  kinds  of  merchandise  under  bond,  which  are  destined  to  receive 
final  preparation  from  the  "finishing  trade"  {main  cPceuvre)  of  the 
country  and  afterwards  to  be  exported.  Articles  to  which  this  is 
applied  are  considered  from  a  statistical  standpoint  as  mise  en  consom- 
mation,  provisionally  exempt  from  duty,  and  they  figure  among  actual 
imports  under  their  original  denomination.  When  they  leave  the 
country,  after  their  naturalization,  they  are  considered  the  same  as 
Belgian  products,  and  in  the  export  trade  they  are  indicated  by  their ' 
new  name,  if  they  have  any. 

General  commerce. — Embraces  all  importations  of  merchandise  that 
enter  Belgium,  without  regard  to  their  subsequent  destination,  whether 
bonded  for  consumption  or  for  transit,  and  all  exportations  of  merchan- 
dise which  is  forwarded  to  foreign  countries  without  distinction, 
whether  of  Belgian  or  foreign  origin. 

Special  commerce. — Importation  comprises  all  importations  of  mer- 
chandise declared  for  interior  consumption  at  the  time  of  its  entry  or' 
when  they  were  taken  out  of  bond. 

Exportation  comprises  all  native  products  as  well  a^  foreign  mer- 
chandise, which  has  been  nationalized  by  the  payment  of  duties  or 
upon  which  the  duties  have  been  remitted  and  which  were  originally 
declared  for  consumption. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  in  order  to  escape  the  formalities  inherent 
to  the  transit  of  imported  merchandise  merchants  declare  that  such  is 
for  consumption  and  that  it  is  free  of  duty  or  that  the  duty  is  very 
light,  but  subsequently  declare  such  merchandise  for  exportation,  so  that 
the  amount  of  special  commerce  for  import  and  export  is  very  much 
increased  at  the  expense  of  the  transit  trade.  Thus  grain,  rawhides, 
animal  products,  gums,  and  other  merchandise  free  of  duty  destined  for 
transit  are  at  first  declared  for  consumption  and  afterwards  for  export, 
and  on  their  exportation  there  is  nothing  to  show  from  what  country 
they  were  originally  imported,  and  the  customs  oflSciala  treat  them  as 
Belgian  products. 

Official  valuation. — If  all  merchandise  were  assessed  by  the  customs 
tariff  it  would  be  possible  to  know  the  total  commerce  by  the  additiou 
of  the  declared  values;  but  certain  articles  being  subject  to  certain 
duties,  such  as  by  weight,  number,  or  by  measurement,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  adopt  official  valuations— that  is,  the  average 
values — which  are  reissued  every  year. 

Method  of  valuation. — ^A  distinction  as  regards  valuation  is  made 
between  imports  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties  and  other  goods  imported 
or  exported.  In  the  case  of  ad  valorem  duties,  statistics  are  drawn  up 
according  to  the  values  which  have  served  as  a  basis  for  the  calculation 
of  the  duties.  For  others  a  commission  of  five  members,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  bourse  and  official  quotations  and  of  information  supplied 
by  the  chambers  of  commerce,  fixes  average  values,  and  without  regard 
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to  countries  of  origin  or  destination.  For  imports  the  official  values 
comprise  the  first  cost  and  cost  of  transport  to  the  frontier^  but  not 
customs  duties  or  excise;  for  exports,  they  consist  of  the  cost  at  the 
place  of  production  and  the  cost  of  transport  to  the  frontier.  The 
quantities  of  goods  subject  to  duty  are  strictly  scrutinized;  but  for 
goods  free  of  duty,  imports  and  exports,  the  declarations  of  the  parties 
interested  are  generally  accepted.  When  the  gross  weight  is  given  an 
official  tare  is  deducted.  In  the  case  of  goods  subject  to  ad  valorem 
duty  the  administration  has  a  right  of  preemption  at  the  declared 
value  increased  10  per  cent  when  the  importers  disagree  with  the  fis- 
cal authorities  and  are  unwilling  to  risk  a  reference  of  the  dispute  to 
experts. 

Countries  of  production  and  destination. — As  a  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  Belgium  with  foreign  countries  is  important,  the 
authorities  of  that  country  endeavor  to  obtain  exact  data  as  to  the 
origin  and  destination  of  all  imports  and  exports  and  to  conceal 
nothing  in  relation  to  them.  As  to  imports  and  exports  by  interior 
communications,  the  custom-house  officials  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing or  of  preventing  false  declarations  being  made,  and  content  them- 
selves with  those  that  are  presented,  so  that  errors  can  not  be  corrected 
or  rectified.  The  truth  is  that  the  trade  of  Belgium  with  certain  foreign 
countries  may  be  more  or  less  greater  than  is  indicated  by  official  pub- 
lications of  the  customhouse  returns.  Thus  the  transit  trade  with 
Austria  and  Switzerland  may  be  credited  to  the  German  Commercial 
Association,  and  that  of  France  may  comprise  a  part  of  the  Belgian 
trade  with  Spain,  Italy,  and  Switzerland. 

TARIFF. 

The  Government  of  Belgium  promulgated  the  modifications  of  its  cus- 
toms tariff  on  the  14th  of  July,  1895.  The  changes  are  in  the  interest  of 
protection  and  are  made  between  the  case  where  the  duty  is  levied  on 
an  article  which  the  country  can  produce  in  sufficient  quantities  for  its 
own  consumption  and  in  the  case  where  it  is  applied  to  a  product  of 
which  there  is  a  scarcity  in  the  country,  in  order,  as  it  was  contended 
in  the  Belgian  Legislature,  that  the  home  production  will  develop  under 
the  influence  of  the  duty  imposed  and  internal  competition  will  take 
the  place  or  will  be  the  complement  of  external  competition.  It  was 
declared  that  the  changes,  were  to  be  called  a  democratic  concep- 
tion of  protection,  as  it  was  claimed  that  it  will  result  in  a  greater 
amount  of  labor  and  of  wages  without  appreciably  affecting  the  con- 
sumer. The  duty  is  added  to  the  price  of  the  commodity  and  its  home 
production  is  favorably  influenced,  while  its  place  in  foreign  markets  is 
less  easily  retained.  This  policy  will  fetter  the  exportation  of  the  conn- 
try,  which  consumes  only  one-half  of  its  metals,  one-twentieth  of  its 
glass  products,  and  one-third  of  its  flax,  but  by  the  changes  made  it  is 
thought  that  agriculture  will  profit. 
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In  order  to  insure  batter  against  unfair  competition  measures  are  to 
be  taken  to  facilitate  the  detection  of  artiticial  produce  fraudulently  sold 
as  butter,  but  as  margarin  is  iu  greater  demand  every  year  and  con- 
tains nothing  injurious  to  the  health  its  manufacture  is  not  interfered 
with,  but  is  encouraged  both  for  home  consumption  and  for  exportation. 
A  customs  duty  of  20  francs,  or  $3.86,  and  an  excise  duty  of  5  francs,  or 
$0,965,  per  100  kilograms,  or  220.462  pounds,  are  imposed,  the  latter 
intended  to  offer  facilities  for  its  examination  from  a  hygienic  point  of 
view. 

To  encourage  its  home  manufacture  a  duty  of  $3.86  per  26.417  gallons 
is  levied  upon  stearin,  margarin,  olein,  and  oleo  (such  as  artificial  lard 
and  mixtures  of  oleomargarin  and  oil),  besides  which  there  is  a  duty 
of  $1.93  per  26.417  gallons  on  cream  and  of  $0,386  per  26.417  gallons 
on  milk  destined  for  the  manufacture  of  margarin. 

As  a  further  protection  to  the  miller  and  the  farmer,  <^and  not  to 
increase  the  price  of  bread,''  a  duty  is  imposed  on  oats  of  $0,579  per 
220.46  pounds,  on  oatmeal  of  $0,772  per  220.46  pounds,  and  on  all  other 
flours  of  $0,386  per  220.46  pounds. 

Increased  duties  are  imposed  on  Italian  paste,  poultry,  pat6  de  foie 
gras,  preserved  meats,  varieties  of  iron,  and  many  other  articles. 

There  are  ten  articles  in  the  newly  modified  tariff. 

Article  1  provides  that  ''the  Government  is  authorized  to  exempt  sea 
vessels  from  light-house  tax."  This  law  is  not  applicable  to  vessels  in 
destination  or  coming  from  Belgian  ports  where  quay,  port,  or  dock 
taxes  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the  commune  exceed  50  centimes 
($0.0965)  in  principal  and  an  additional  per  ton  net  gauge.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  exemption  will  be,  if  there  be  occasion,  pronouuce^d  by 
royal  decree,  which  will  take  effect  six  months  after  its  insertion  in  the 
Mouiteur  Beige,  the  official  gazette. 

Article  2  contains  the  modifications  of  the  duties  on  certain  articles 
of  merchandise.  Those  relating  to  agriculture  and  iron  with  some  others 
are  printed  in  tariff  table  and  marked  with  an  asterisk.  The  duties 
on  cotton  manufactures,  wearing  apparel,  hosiery,  leather  goods,  mer- 
cery, and  hardware,  perfumery,  watches,  supplies  for  watches,  slate, 
tissues,  and  others  are  modified  by  tariff'  and  in  some  cases  lessened. 
Whatever  reductions  result  from  this  article  are  only  applicable  to 
merchandise  coming  from  countries  which  accord  to  Belgian  merchan- 
dise the  treatment  of  most-favored  nations  or  who  have  commercial 
relations  with  Belgium. 

No  export  or  transit  duties  are  levied  in  Belgium. 
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TABLE  OF  IMPORT   Dl'TIES   ON  CERTAIN   ARTICLES. 

The  customs  tariff,  with  the  modifications,  being  article  S  of  the  law  of  July  14,  1896. 
[The  moditicationg  are  indicated  by  an  astoriRk.] 


So 


Articles. 


Starch  and  kkci'la,  not  aliment  art  . 
Live  animals: 

Bovine  cenus— a 

Bulls  and  bullocks 


Oxen,  steers,  nnd  calves  with  milk  teeth  h 

Cows  and  heifers 

Ovine  genus— 

liains.  ewes,  and  wethers 

Lambs  c 

All  other  d 

a  The  importation  and  transit  of  bovine  animals  of  the  gray 
race  of  the  steppes  are  prohibited.  (Decree  of  the  minister  of 
the  interior  of  May  4, 1877.) 

h  When  calves  have  lost  their  milk  teeth  they  are  considered 

and  are  dutiable  as  "  bullocks,  steers,  and  heifers.'' 

c  Lambs  not  Iiaving  adult  teeth  are  only  considered  as  snch. 

(2  All  live  animals  not  elsewliere  mentioned  are  included  in 

this  number,  with  the  exception  of  fish,  which  are  specially 

clas8e<l  in  the  tariff. 

Note.— The  game  law  of  February  28,  1882,  and  the  royal  de- 
cree of  August  14,  1880,  nio<lified  by  the  decrees  of  September 
5, 1889,  and  April  28, 1891.  impose  special  restrictions  on  the  con- 
veyance of  game  and  insectivorous  birds. 
*  Butter  and  MAROARiN:a 

Butter,  fresh  and  salted 

Margarin,  and  other  artificial  butters  & 

a  Batter,  fresh  and  salted,  as  well  as  margarin,  and  other 
artificial  butters  can,  until  otherwihe  ordered,  uo  imported  free 
of  duly. 

h  By  margarin  should  be  understood  all  substances  or  prepa- 
rations  having  a  similarity  to  natural  batter  and  which  have 
not  been  exclusively  manufactured  from  milk.  By  artificial 
butters  should  be  understood  all  mixtures  of  comestible  greases 
(stearin,  olein,  margarin)  and  oil,  such  as  artificial  lard,  mix- 
tures of  oleomargarine  and  oil,  etc. 

l^OTE.— In  virtue  of  a  decree  dated  August  5.  1895,  the  duties 
established  in  Nos.  4  and  16  of  the  tariff  applicable  to  buttt^r, 
fresh  and  salted,  and  to  margarin  and  other  artifical  butters,  as 
well  as  to  cream  and  milk  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  mar- 
garin and  other  artificial  butters,  shall  bo  collected  on  and  after 
August  20,  J895. 
Beer  and  othkr  fermrntbd  beverages  not  bpeciallt  classed 
(including  all  fermented  beverages,  with  the  exception  of  vine- 
gar and  wine) : 
Beer— 

In  casks 

In  bottles 

Other  fermented  beverages— 

In  casks 

In  bottles 

Wood: 

Oak  and  walnut  wood 

Building  and    cabinetmakers'  wood,  other   than   oak    and 
walnut— a 

Unbarked  or  not  sawn 

Sawn 

Planed    (including   unrolled  wood    (hois  dtrouUt)    an<l 
boards,  grooved  or  t^mgued). 
Poles  and  pieces  of  unbarked  and  unsawn  wood  having  a 
circumference  of  less  than  75  centimeters  at  the  thickest 
end.  b,  a 
a  Until  December  31,1895,  the  duty  on  building  and  cabinet- 
makers'woo<l,  other  than  oak  and  walnut,  shall  remain  fixed  as 
follows: 

Unbarked  or  not  sawn per  .15.314  cubic  feet.  .$0. 579 

Sawn,  more  than 5 centimeters  in  thickness do. ...  1. 158 

Sawn,  5  centimeters  in  thickness  and  less do 1. 737 

Until  (ho  same  date  poles  and  nieces  of  unbarked  or  unsawn 
wood  having  a  circumference  of  less  than  75  centimeters  at  the 
thickest  end  may  be  imported  free  of  duty. 

6 Pieces  of  wood,  unbarked  or  not  sawn,  of  less  than  1  meter 
25  centimeters  in  length  and  less  than  75  centimeters  in  circum- 
ference at  the  thickcHt  end,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty  on 
condition  it  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  administration 
that  the  wood  arrived  at  and  has  been  employed  in  the  manu- 
factory of  paper  pulp  and  wood  fibers  toward  which  the  w^ood 
is  conveyed. 
Other  "wood  (including  especially  wood  other  than  oak  and 
walnut  split  for  staves,  clapboards,  or  cases  (even  that 
shape<l  with  the  ax  or  adz,  but  not  sawn),  also  firewood). 


Unit. 


I  Hatoof 
I    duty. 

.    Free. 


Per  2.20462  pounds 
(live  weight). 

do 

do 


Per  head. 
do... 


Per  220.462  pounds. 
do 


$0.0077 

.0097 
.0058 


.193 
Free. 


$3.86 
3.86 


Per  26. 4 17  gallons ...       .965 
do ^    L351 


.do. 
.do. 


Per  35.314  cubic  feet. 


.do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 

.do  . 


L158 
L361 


0. 193 


0.193 
L158 
L737 

.193 


Free. 
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TABLE   OF  IMPORT  DUTIES  ON  CERTAIN   ARTICLES— Continued. 

The  customs  tariff,  with  the  niodtfications,  being  article  £  of  the  law  of  July  14, 189S — Cont'd. 


Articles. 


Wood— ContiDued. 

MaDnfaoture«  of  wood- 
Brooms,  common , 

Caaka , 

Otber  manufactures  (inclnding  eapecially  basket  wares; 
also  articles  not  cominff  under  a  more  favorable  number 
of  the  tarilT  and  not  oelonsing  to  goods  included  in 
"Small  ware*,"  "Hardware,   or  "Furniture"). 

Candles  (including  tapers  and  wax  candles) 

*COCOA: 

In  beans,  shells,  and  oocoa  butter 

Prepared  (ground,  cho<M)late,  racabout,  etc.) 

Coffee: 

Not  roasted 

Koasted 

Caoutchouc  : 

liaw  (inclnding  spun  caont«bouo  and  caoutchouc  in  sheets, 

neither  cut  out  nor  combined  with  tissue). 
Manufactured  (including  articles  not  coming  under  a  more 
favorable  number  of  the  tariff  and  not  belonging  to  goods 
included  in  "Small  wares,"  "Hardware," or  "Furniture"). 

Ashes 

Coal,  coke,  charcoal,  and  peat 

*VEUBTABLBS.  canned,  or  otherwise  PRB6EBVED:a 

Preserved  with  spirits  (including  preparations  containing  at 
the  same  time  both  alcohol  anasugar). 

*Preserved  with  sugar  (inclnding  candied  vegetables,  pas- 
tries, andsweeteuM  fruit  Juices  containing  less  than  8  per 
cent  of  alcohol,  and  all  preparations,  even  nonalimentary, 
mannract ured  with  sugar,  not  specially  classed  in  another 
number  of  the  tariff;  biscuits,  candied  or  preserved  fruits, 
marmalade,  jellies,  Jams,  and  fruit  pulp  containing  more 
than  20  per  cent  but  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  sugar.  ^See 
alto  "Saccharin"  and  "Keliued  sugar"). 

Vegetables  preserved  in  tins  or  bottles 

•Preserves,  other  (including  cBpecially  preserves  and  prepa- 
rations, not  specially  mentioned,  with  vinegar:  fruit  Juices 
(not  sugared)  containing  less  than  8  per  cent  of  alcohol,  lico- 
rice Juice;  cheeses  (other  than  common  cheeses,  soft  and 
white) ;  biscuits  (with  the  exception  of  ship  biscaits  and 
other  preparations  of  pure  flour,  which  are  dutiable  as 
bread,  under  the  head  of  "Cereals,  other,  and  their  prod- 
nets");  candied  fruit,  marmalades.  Jellies,  jams,  and  fruit 
pulp,  prepared  without  alcohol  or  sugar  or  not  containing 
more  than  20  i>or  cent  of  sugar). 

a  Canned  vegetables  containing  not  more  than  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  of  saccharin  are  assimilated  to  alimentary  preserves 
manufactured  with  the  aid  of  sugar.  Their  classincation  is 
determined,  if  necessary,  according  to  the  sweetening  power  of 
saccharin  as  compared  with  sugar.  {See  also  '  *  Saccharin  "  and 
"Refined  sugar.' ) 
*Cream  and  milk  : 

*  Cream  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  margarin  or  other 
artificial  butters. 

*Milk  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  margarin  or  other  arti- 
ficial butters. 

Cream  and  milk,  other  a 

a  The  admission  free  of  duty  of  cream  and  milk  imported  in 

Snantitics  exceeding  10, 567  and  52,835  quarts  respectively,  shall 
e  subject  to  the  regulations  deemed  necessary  by  the  min- 
ister of'finxuice  to  prevent  fraud. 

Articles  of  food  not  elsewhere  specifi'^d 

Under  this  number  are  included  rice  in  the  straw,  or  unhnsked 
and  huske<l  rice;  alimentary  fecula;  flour  other  than  that  pro- 
ceeding from  the  grinding  of  grains  and  cereals;  salt,  raw  and 
refined;  common  cheeses,  soft  and  white;  eggs;  vegetables 
of  all  kinds,  fresh  or  dried  (even  preserved,  when  imported 
otherwise  than  in  tins  or  bottles  and  prepared  with  the  aid  of 
substances  exempt  from  customs  and  excise  duties) ;  potatoes; 
chicory ;  roots,  green  or  dried,  etc. 

Raos,  line.v  and  other 

Drugs , 

The  tariff  classifies  under  this  head,  in  addition  to  the  parts 
of  vegetables  employed  in  medicine,  medicinal  extracts  and 
pharmaceutical  ]ireparations  (balsams,  salves,  plasters,  pills, 
etc.).  Medicinal  lozenges  (unless  they  contain  a  toxic  or  venom- 
ous principle)  are  dutiable  as  other  lozenges  ("  Canned  vege- 
tables," "Saccharin,"  or  "Refined  snsar^');  pharmaceutical 
sirups  pay  a  duty  as  "  Refined  sugar."  Alcoholic  pharma- 
ceutical preparations  and  medicinal  wines  are  classed  as  "Alco- 
holic liquids,  other."  Roaated  chioory,  prepared  and  ground, 
is  claasffled  with  "DnigB." 


Unit. 


Ad  valorem. 
....do 


.do. 


Per  220.462  pounds. 


.do. 
.do. 


Ad  valorem . 


Rateof 
duty. 


Per  220.402  pounds . 
....do 


.do. 
.do. 


Free. 

lOp.ct. 

lOp.ct. 


10p.ct. 

Free. 
$9.65 

1.03 
2.509 

Free. 

10p.ct. 


Free. 
Free. 


$15.44 
5.79 


2.895 
2.316 


Per  26.417 gallons... 
....do 


1.93 

.386 

Free. 

Free. 


Free. 
Free. 
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TABLB  OP  IMPORT  DUnES  ON  CERTAIN  ART1CLK8— continued. 

The  customs  tariff,  icith  the  modifications j  being  articles  of  the  law  of  July  14, 189S — Cont'd. 


No. 


20 


25 


Articles. 


26 


32 


Packages  which  haw  been  used  and  which  abb  mot  the 

OBJECT  OF  A  commercial  TRANSACTION. 
FSBTILIZBRfl 

Spices  and  flavors: 

*SaffW>n 

*Tniffle8 

Other  spices  (inclndinj;  especially  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace, 
nutmegs,  pepper,  pimento,  van  ilia,  as  well  as  mustard  and 
other  prepared  spices). 
Nets  and  other  utensils  for  maritime  fishino,  such  as  hooks, 

cutlasses,  blocks,  tubs,  axes,  etc.,  necessary  for  fishermen. 
Fruits: 

Apples 

Almonds 

Lemons,  oranges,  and  figs 

Prunes- 
Imported  in  casks  of  at  least  306.8316  pounds  or  in  sacks 
of  at  least  176  3696  pounds,  gross  weight,  without  in- 
terior packages. 

*  Imported  otherwise 

Raisins- 
Currants,  dried  a 

Other 

Not  elsewhere  si)ecifled— 
*Fresh: 

*Pineapples  (including  those  preserved  without  alco- 
hol or  sugar,  or  not  containing  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  sugar). 
*Orapes  (including  crushed  grapes  and  grape  cake)  b.. 
*Other  (including  those  preserved  without  alcohol  or 
sugar,  or  not  containing  more  than  20  per  cent  of 
su«ir) : 
^imported  in  cases,  boxes,  iars,  baskets,  oc  other 
packages  of  a  weight  of  6.61386  pounds  or  less. 

^Imported  otherwise 

*Drled  (including  all  dried  fruits  not  mentioned  in  the 

tariff.    See  also  *' Canned  vegetables"  and  "Refined 

sugar"). 

a  Dried  currants  imported  in  bulk,  in  sacks  of  at  least  100 

kilograms,  or  in  barrels  of  at  least  200  kilograms,  destined  for 

the  manufacture  of  wine,  shall  be  admitted  exempt  from  import 

duty  on  compliance  with  the  conditions  stipulated  in  the  royal 

decree  of  July  18, 1895. 

b  The  importation  of  table  and  wine  grapes  and  of  grape  cake 
is  subject  to  certain  conditions  of  packing.  (Koyal  decree  of 
September  15, 1885,  token  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  May  6, 1882.) 


Unit. 


Per  220.462  pounds. 

do 

Ad  valorem ■ 


Per  220.4flF2  pounds. 
....do 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


Rate  of 
duty. 


Free. 

Free. 

$96.50 
57.90 
15  p.ct. 

Free. 


Free. 

$6,755 

1.737 

2.895 


4,825 

3.86 
4.825 


5.79 
5.79 

5.79 


do 2.316 

Ad  valorem '  lOp.ct. 


do. 


'Cereals  and  their  products: 

*Oate 

*Flour  (including  semolina  and  groats)-^ 

*Oat ---, 

*Othera do 

*Malt6 do 

^Alimentary  pastes  (vermicelli,  macaroni,  Italian  pastes,  etc.) . . ' do 

Other,  and  their  productse [ 

a  Under  this  denomination  should  be  understood  the  grindings  | 
of  grain  and  cereals  of  all  kinds  (wheat,  spelt,  maslin,  rye,  bar-  I 
lev,  rice,  maise,  buckwheat,  etc.).  ' 

oBv  malt  should  not  only  be  understood  germinated  barley, 
but  likewise  germinated  grain  of  every  kind. 

cThis  category  comprltes  cereals  (wheat,  spelt,  maslin.  rye, 
maize,  buckwixeat,  barley,  pearled  or  not,  etc.),  with  the  excep- 
tion of  oats ;  bran,  and  ail  alimentary  nreparations  not  specially 
classed  (bread,  ship  biscuiU,  etc.),  maae  from  flour  or  f ecu  la,  and 
not  included  in  articles  classed  as  "Canned  vegetables." 
Oils  (including  vegetable  oils  not  comprised  in  "Perfumery," 
"Groceries,"'^ or  "IhTigs"). 

Tbast  or  leaven 

Yeast  or  leaven  may,  until  otherwise  ordered,  be  iwi>orted 
free  of  duty. 
Alcoholic  liquids: 

Brandies  of  all  kinds,  in  casks— 

Of  50O  strength  or  less  of  Gay-Luasao's  alcohometer,  at  a 
temperature  of  5iP  F.  a 

For  every  degree  above  50°  a 

In  bottles,  and  liqueurs  of  whatever  strength 

Other  alcoholic  liouids  (including  preparations  with  alcohol, 
and  alcohol  liquids  not  used  as  Deverages  and  not  entering 
in  the  category  of  "Canned  f^uita  with  spirita"  or  in 
that  of  "Alcoholic  perfumery,"  especially  dyes,  colors,  and 
varnishes), 
a  Fractions  up  to  five-tenths  of  a  degree  are  ignored;  larger 
fractions  are  counted  as  a  degree. 


Per  220.462  pounds. 


Per 220.462  jicunds.. 


$0,579 
.772 


.772 
Free. 


Freo. 
$1.93 


Per  26.417  gallons...    19.30 


.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 


.386 
38.60 
25.862 
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TABLE   OF   IMPORT  DUTIES   ON   CERTAIN  ARTICLES— COllliuilcd. 

The  cuaioms  tariff,  with  the  modiJicatiouSf  heing  article  2  of  the  law  of  July  14, 1S95 — Cont'd. 


Machines,  implements  a,  and  tooi^  :  h 

Of  ca«t  iron — 

Of  iron  or  steel 

Of  wood, 

Of  copper  or  any  other  material  c 

aDetachod  parts  of  machines  are  dutiable  as  machines,  pro- 
vided they  be  so  tlnished  tliat  they  can  be  adapted  to  a  deter- 
mined machine  without  further  workmanship.  Machines  or 
parts  of  machines  subject  to  different  duties  are  clashed  accord- 
ing to  the  weight  of  the  predominating  material.  Carriages  of 
allkinds  fi»r  ran  wavs  and  tramways  are  also  elasned  as  machines. 

b  The  denomination  "tools  "  only  includes  tools  employed  for 
exercising  a  trade. 

c  Machines  or  parts  of  machines,  and  tools  of  copper,  caout- 
chouc, etc.,  can  oe  declared  as  "  Manufactures  or  copper,  of 
caoutchouc,  etc.,"  should  the  importer  deem  these  rates  more 
favorable  than  those  of  "Machines,  implements,  and  tools." 

35  Animal  substances,  raw,  not  specially  classed  (including  wax, 

raw ;  greases ;  animid  oils  (especially  fish  oils) ;  olein;  stearin; 
oleic  and  stearic  acids ;  horse  and  other  hair,  rough,  curled,  or 
otherwise  prepared,  and  cordage  of  hair.  See  also  "  Batter  and 
roargarin"). 

36  Mineral  substances,  crude,  not  specially  classed  (including 

all  kinds  of  ores  (and  embracing  iron  ores  and  iron  and  steel 
I      filings)  andall  metals  (not  worked)  not  mentioned  under  the  head 
"Metals"  and  the  other  mineral  substances  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned in  the  tarilf,  especially  lime  and  sulphur). 

37  Textile  materials,  raw  (including  cotton,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  silk, 

and  all  other  textile  materials,  raw  or  combed). 
30    Metals  :  a 
Iron— 

01  d  (scrap  iron  or  steel ) 

I  Cast,  crude 

!  Cast,  worked  b 

Puddled 

Hammered,  drawn,  or  rolled 

Worked  & 

Ste<»l— 

Koiigh  cast 

Cast: 

Slabs  and  blooms  e 

Billets  and  largets  d 

In  bars,  sheets,  or  wire 

AVorkedfr 

Tin  plate- 
Sheet  iron,  tinned,  unworked 

Sheet  iron,  tinned,  worked  b 

Iron  coated  with  copper,   nickel,  lead,  or  zinc  (galvanized), 

unworked. 
Tin,  lead,  and  zinc— 

Unworked,  including  tin,  lead,and  zinc  hammered,  drawn, 
or  rolled. 

"Worked  fc 

a  Metals  not  mentioned  under  this  head  (such  as  aluminium) 
enter  when  unworked  among  "Mineral  substences,  crude,  not 
specially  classed:"  when  worked,  they  are  included  either  in 
"Small  wares "  or  *'  Hardware, "  or  in  any  other  class  assigned 
to  them  by  thei  r  special  designation  ( ' '  Scientific  instruments, ' ' 
•'  Machines,"  etc.). 

2> Metal  articles  coming  nnder  the  head  of  "Small  wares," 

••Hardware.'  or  "Furniture"  are  not  included,  nor  those  which 

bv  reason  of  their  destination  can  be  classed  under  a  more  favor- 

i      able  number   ("Scientific  instruments;"    "Machines,    imple- 

mentJ4,  and  tooLs : "  "  AVatches,  and  fittings  for  watches,"  etc.). 

c Blooms  of  less  than  40  centimeters  ot  c<mtour  shall  be  con- 

:      sidered  as  billota. 

d  Largets  exceeding  25  centimeters  in  width  and  2  meters  25 
I  centimeters  in  length  shall  be  classed  under  the  head  of  "  Steel, 
I      in  bars,  sheets,  or  wire.  ' 

'  Note—  Small  quantities  of  bronze,  copper,  or  nickel  coins, 

I      not  imported   for  trafiic  and  which  form  part  of  the  i>ocket 

I      money  of  persons  crossing  the  frontier,  may  bo  freely  admitted 

without  customs  formalities. 

41     *  Honey 

45      'GlNOERBREAD 

47      PERFUMERY: 

j         Alcoholic  perfumery  a 

I         Other : 

a  This  duty  can  not,  however,  be  inferior  to  that  levied  on 
1      "  Alcoholic  liquids,  other." 


Per  220.462  pounds . 
....do.....V 
Ad  valorem. 
Per  220.402  pounds . 


Per  220.482  pounds. 

do 

-...do 

do 

do 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Ad  valorem , 

Per  220.462  pounds, 


Free. 

10.0386 
.386 
.057» 
.193 
.773 

.0579 

.0772 
.1158 
.193 
.772 

.    Free. 

.    lOp.ct. 
.!  10.579 


Ad  valorem . 


Free. 
10  p.ct. 


Per  220.462  pounds. 
do 


Ad  valorem. 
do 


3.474 
3.474 

1  15p.ct. 
1  15  p.ct. 


BELGIUM— CUSTOMS   TARIFF. 
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-Cont'd. 


No. 


48 


ArticIeB. 


Unit. 


50 


60 


60 


Hides  and  bkins:  I 

Raw  and  parchment i 

Goat  and  sheep  okins,  tanned  with  the  hair,  and  kid  skins 

tanned  with  the  hair. 

Skins,  dyed,  varnished,  lacquered,  or  morocco  leather,  and  , 

prepared  furs.  j 

Otherwise  prepared,  including  tanned  and  curried  hides  and    . 

skmn.  I 

Man  u  fact  11  red  a 

a  All  kinds  of  articles  of  leather  and  skins  not  coming  under  | 

the  head  of  "Morocco  leather  wares,"  or  which  can  not  he  < 

classed,  owing  to  thrir  destination,  under  a  more  favorable  j 

head  of  the  tariff  ('Machines,  implements,  and  toolK,"  etc.);  I 

furs,  worked ;  saddlers*  and  shoemakers'  wares,  gloves,  etc.    (Hef  i 

al^o    Small  wai-es.  ) 

Fish  :  ' 

Not  elsewhere  specified  (includinp:  fresh,  dried,   salted,   or 

smoked  fish .  full  shellfish  of  all  kinds ;  waste  or  oflal  of  fish ; 

also  preserved  fish  importe<l  otherwise  than  in  cans,  pot«, 

cruets,  or  other  similar  receptacles  and  prepared  with  the 

aid  of  substances  exempt  from  customs  and  excise  duties. 

Preserved : 

In  cans,  pots  cruets,  or  Other  similar  rece^itacles,  includ- 
ing the  weight  of  receptarles  containing  the  goods. 
(The  importer,  however,  may  claim  for  such  n^ceptacles 
a  reduction  of  15  per  cent  as  legal  tare  allowance  ) 
Imported  otherwise,  and  prepared  with  the  aid  of  sub- 
stances subject  to  customs  or  excise  duties. 

IIAT  AND  FODDER 

Resins  and  bitumens  (comprising  petroleum  and  other  mineral 

oils). 
Soaps  : 

Perfumed  (toilet  soap) 

Other 

Sugar : 

Refined  sugar— a 
Candy: 

Fi  rst  class ' 

Second  class ' 

In  loaves  t  

Powdered  white  sugar  and  other  similar  proiluots  '6 

Raw  sugar— 

Of  bet- 1,  above  No.  18 »  ' 

Of  cane,  above  No.  18c i 

Of  cane  or  beet :  I 

First  clsHs  from  No.  15  to  No.  18.  inclusive.  I 

Second  class,  from  No  10  to  No.  14,  inclusive I 

Third  clans,  i'Tonx  No.  7  to  No.  9,  inclusive 

Fourth  claws,  below  No.  7 , I 

Simp  and  molasses— <?  | 

Uncrystallizable  mola.<Hes,  proceeding  from  the  manufac- 
ture or  refiuinj;  of  sugar,  containing  h^ss  than  50  per  ^ 
cent  of  saccharine  richness.  I 

Sirups  and  molasses  iniporte<l  for  distillation  d I 

a  Refined  sugars,  termed  '*  rergeuiti's,"  cass(»nade,  or  bastard 
melados;  molasses  containing  50  per  cent  or  more  of  saccharine 
nchness.  and  manufactured  sirups  containing  crj'stallizable 
suear.  .ire  clas.sified  with  "Raw sugars"  lorthe pa vraentof duties. 
oHy  similar  products  are  meant  caramel  or  oumt  sugars; 
simp's  other  than  those  produced  in  sugar  factories  and  refin- 
eries; glucose,  sugar  ])luin.H,  pastilles,  lozengcn,  nougat,  .ttijube, 
marshmallow  lozenges,  and  other  similar  confections  of  sugar. 
Among  ihe  latter  are  principally  included  cnkes  and  sticks  of 
barley  and  apple  sugar,  licorice 'pastes  and  sweetn  called  gum- 
balis,  biscuits,  candied  and  preserved  I'ruits,  marmalade,  jellies, 
jams,  and  fruit  pulp  containing  inert*  thnn  50  i>er  cent  of  sugar, 
macaroons,  marchpanes,  nieringues,  and  other  preparations  of 
sugar  containing  neither  fiotir  nor  fecula,  or  only  in  small  quan- 
tities. Products  similar  to  those  above  mentioned,  prepared 
with  the  aid  of  saccharin,  are  subject  to  the  same  duty  when 
the  saccharin  they  contain  does  not  excee<l  one>half  of  1  i^er 
cent.    (See  ahto  "  Saccharin.' ) 

e  Raw  sugars  are  subject  to  the  following  excise  duties  per 
220.462  pounds : 

Of  cane, above  No.  18» $9.70 

Of  cane  or  beet- 
First  class,  from  No.  15  to  No.  18.  inclusive ' 9. 17 

•     Second  class,  from  No.  10  to  No.  14.  inclusive  • 8.  79 

Third  cla.ss,  from  No.  7  to  No.  9,  inclusive » 7. 90 

Fourth  class,  below  No.  7 " 7. 03 

d  The  exemption  from  duties  is  subject  to  the  conditions  men- 
tioned in  the  law  of  July  18, 1887  (articles  111  to  119). 

1  These  duties  are  subjected  to  a  snrtAx  of  15  per 


Per  220.462  pounds . 

....do 

Ad  valorem 


Rate  of 
duty. 


Ad  valorem 

Per  220.462  pounds. 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 

do. 


Free. 
Free. 

$5.79 

2.895 

10  p.ct. 


Free. 


$2,895 


2.316 


Free. 
Free. 


12  p.ct. 
$1,158 


11.514 
10.44 
9.76 
9.76 

9.70 
Free. 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Fr<»e. 


Per  220.462  pounds . .     $3. 474 


Free. 


cent. 
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TABLE   OF  IMPORT  DUTIES   ON  CERTAIN  ARTICLES— continued. 

The  cusioJM  tariff,  with  the  modifications,  being  article  B  of  the  law  of  July  14, 1895— ConVd^ 


] 


No.  I 


61 


02 


67 


Articles. 


TOBACCO: 

Tobacco  not  mannfactared,  stalks,  and  extracts  of  tobacco 

(praiss). 
Manufactured — 

Cigars  and  ci^rettes 

Otner.  including  stripped  tobacco 

Dyes  and  colors  (including  aye  woods,  ground  or  not) 

Dyes  and  colors  with  alcohol  are  classed  as  "Other  alcoholic 
liquids,*'  and  conunon  colors  in  cakes  and  in  boxes  as  "Small 
wares." 

Tea , 

Yboetables.  and  vboetable  substances,  not  specially  classed. 
Hanged  under  this  head  are  all  living  plants,  natural  flowers, 
and  all  other  vegetable  substances  not  included  under  any  other 
head  of  the  tariff,  especially  beet  roots,  tanbarks.  seeds,  hops, 
and  oil  cakes.  The  importation  and  transit  of  vines,  shoots, 
with  or  without  roots,  branches,  etc.,  dried  or  green,  are  prohib- 
ited .  By  exception,  plants,  shoots,  and  branches  of  vine  (green), 
coming  from  regions  not  infected  with  phylloxera,  can  be  intro- 
duced into  the  country  on  permission  from  the  minister  of  agri- 
culture, industry,  ana  public  works,  and  on  compliance  with 
certain  formalities.  The  importation  and  transit  of  other  vege- 
tables are  also  subject  to  certain  regulations.  (Royal  decrees  of 
September  15,  1885,  and  of  December  8.  1889,  issued  in  virtue 
of  the  law  of  May  6, 1882.) 
*Meat: 

Fresh  meat— a 

Whole  or  half  carcasses 

Other,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Gameb 

•Poultry  6 

*Pftt£8aefoiegrase 

♦Preserved— 

*Game  or  poultry,  in  tins,  pots,  cruets,  or  other  similar 

receptacles,  e 
*  Other  meat : 

*  Simply  cooked,  smoked,  or  salted  d 

*  Otherwise  prepared  (including  extracts  of  meat)  e  . . 
Imported  otherwise  than  in  tins,  pots,  cruets,  or  other 

similar  receptacles,  and  prepared  with  the  aid  of  sub- 
stances subject  to  a  customs  or  excise  duty : 

Of  game  or  poultry 

Of  other  meat  (including  extracts  of  meat) 

Not  specially  enumerated  (including  bacon,  as  well  as  meat 
extracts  and  preserves  of  game,  poultry,  and  meat  im- 
ported otherwise  than  in  tins,  pots,  cruets,  or  other  sim- 
ilar receptacles,  and  prepared  with  the  aid  of  substances 
exempt  ft'om  customs  or  excise  duties). 
a  Under  this  number  is  included  not  only  fresh  meat  of  ani- 
mals of  the  bovine  and  ovine  races,  but  also  that  of  other  animals, 
especially  of  pigs  (with  the  exception  of  bacon),  of  horses,  etc. 
Meat,  game,  andpoultry  preserved  by  freezing  come  under  the 
head  of  "  Fresh  meat.      Fresh  butcher's  meat,  other  thau  mut- 
ton, shall  only  be  admitted  in  whole,  half,  or  fore-quarter  car- 
casses and  on  condition  that  the  lungs  be  still  attached. 

b  Only  live  game  and  live  poultry  are  free  of  duty  and  classed 
under  the  head  of  "  All  other  live  animals."  The  game  law  of 
February  28,  1882,  imposes  special  restrictions  on  the  convey- 
ance of  game. 

c  Including  the  weight  of  the  receptacles  containing  the  goods. 
The  importers  may,  however,  claim  for  such  receptacles  a  legal 
tare  allowance  of  15  per  cent. 

d  By  meat  simply  cooked  should  be  understood  roasted  and 
boilea  meat,  as  well  as  meat  cooked  in  any  other  manner. 

YlNEQAB  AND  ACETIC  ACID: a 

Vinegar  and  liquid  acetic  acid  containing— 

Eight  per  cent  or  less  of  pure  acetic  acid 

AoKove  8  per  cent  and  less  than  40  per  cent  of  pure  acetic 
acid.  6 

Forty  per  cent  and  above  of  pure  acetic  acid  b 

Acetic  acia.  crystallized 

a  Foreign  acetic  acids  intended  for  industrial  uses  can  be 
admitted  free  of  import  duty  by  complying  with  the  conditions 
indicated  in  the  minister!^  decree  of  June  13, 1887,  regulation 
2025. 

b  Importers  of  vinegar  and  of  liquid  acetic  acids  containing 
more  tnan  8  per  cent  of  pure  acetic  acid  shall  be  allowed  to  add 
water  to  the  same  in  the  public  warehouse,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
acetic  strength  to  8  per  cent  or  less,  and  render  them  snljject  to 
the  minimum  duty. 


Per  220.462  pounds. 


$17.37 
Free. 


Per  220.462  pounds . .    fl  (»5 


.do 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


Per  220. 462  pounds . 


.do. 
•do. 


Per  26.417  gallons.. 
— do 


....do 

Per  220.462  pounds.. 


5.79 
2.896 
5.79 
11.58 

&79 


Free. 

$2,896 


2,316 
2.316 
Free. 


2.895 
14.475 


36.188 
36.188 
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TABLE  OF  lAfPORT  DUTIES  ON  CERTAIN  ARTICLES —COD tinned. 

The  customs  tariff,  with  the  modifications,  hdng  article  f  of  the  law  of  July  14,  i^d5— Cont'd. 


No. 

Article4. 

Unit. 

Bate  of 
duty. 

09 

Wines 

Free. 

Wines  nre  sabject  to  an  excise  duty  of  $4-439  per  26.417  gallons. 
Wines  containing  more  than  18  per  cent  of  alcohol  shall  pay, 
in  addition  to  the  excise  duty  levied  on  wines,  the  import  duty 
on  the  quantity  of  alcohol  exceeding  18  per  cent. 

Article  3  provides  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Thero  may  be  collected  a  special  duty  on  alimentary  products  in  case 
similar  indigenous  products  are  subject  to  special  laws  and  regulations  relative  to 
falsi  licati  on. 

Sec.  2.  The  Government  will  determine  the  amount  of  this  duty,  which  will  not 
exceed  the  cost  of  verification  and  analysis. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  authorized  to  prohibit  the  entry  of  products  mentioned  in  section  1 
if  they  do  not  fill  the  conditions  exacted  for  the  sale  of  similar  products  made  or 
prepared  in  the  country. 

By  article  4  the  Government  is  authorized  to  permit,  under  bond  for 
daties,  the  temporary  removal,  in  partial  or  total  exemption  of  duties, 
of  merchandise  destined  for  the  finishing  trade  of  the  Kingdom. 

By  article  5  there  is  fixed  upon  the  manufacture  of  margarin  and 
other  artificial  butters  an  excise  tax  of  5  francs  ($0,965)  per  100  kilo- 
grams (220  pounds),  and  it  is  provided  that  there  may  be  accorded  the 
discharg'e  of  the  excise  tax  on  exportation. 

Article  6  requires  any  person  owning  a  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  margarin  or  other  artificial  butters,  or  vessels  or  utensils  forming  a 
complete  appliance  serving  to  manufacture  margarin  or  artificial  but- 
ters, to  make  a  declaration  at  the  office  of  the  receiver  of  excise  taxes 
of  the  province,  and  also  requires  that  owners  of  manufactories  of 
oleomargarine  or  melters  of  suets  must  submit  to  the  same  formality. 

Article  7  requires  manufacturers  described  in  the  preceding  article  to 
facilitate  the  administration  agents  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions. 
They  must  furnish  the  agents  with  means  of  ascertaining  the  quantity 
of  raw  materials  utilized  and  the  amount  obtained,  and  permit  them 
to  take  necessary  samples.  They  are,  besides,  obliged  to  prove  the 
origin  of  the  raw  material. 

The  provisions  of  article  8  are  as  follows: 

Skc.  1.  The  Government  is  authorized  to  regulate  the  collection  and  discharge  of 
the  excise  tax  and  to  determine  the  regime  of  inspection  of  melting  houses  (for 
tallow). 

Sec.  2.  The  decrees  taken  in  virtue  of  the  preceding  disposition  will  be  submitted 
to  the  legislative  chambers. 

Article  9  provides  as  follows : 

Sec.  1.  All  stratagem  having  the  aim  or  effect  to  frustrate  the  collection  of  the 
excise  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  2,000  francs  ($386). 

Sec.  2.  All  manufacture  of  margarin  or  artificial  butter  made  without  declara- 
tion, otherwise  than  in  vessels  designed  for  this  usage  in  the  declaration  of  work,  is 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  5,000  francs  ($965). 
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Sec.  3.  ludepeDclcntly  of  the  confiscatiou  of  the  utensils  and  of  an  imprisonmeot 
of  from  three  months  to  two  years,  the  fine  mentioned  iu  the  preceding  paragraph  is 
doubled  when  the  misdemeanor  is  committed  in  a  clandestine  manufactory,  or  if  it 
is  a  question  of  a  manufactory  legally  established  elsewhere  than  in  the  locality 
where  the  vessels  described  in  the  declaration  of  business  are  found. 

Sec.  4.  If  a  manufacturer  of  margarin  or  artificial  butter  works  without  havio*;; 
paid  or  guaranteed  the  duties,  or  if  he  is  committed  for  infraction  of  a  fact  comiug 
under  the  application  of  one  or  the  other  of  sections  2  and  3  of  the  present  arti- 
cle, the  Government  may,  if  it  judges  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  duties  due 
and  fines  incurred,  seize  and  take  away,  by  process  issued  by  the  president  of  tbe 
tribunal,  all  the  vessels  and  utensils  in  the  factory. 

Sec.  5.  Other  infringements  of  articles  5  to  7  of  the  present  law,  as  well  a^ 
infringements  of  decrees  taken  iu  virtue  of  article  8,  are  punished  by  a  fine  of  l.OCiJ 
francs  ($193). 

Sec.  G.  Independent  of  penalties  mentioned  in  the  present  article,  the  payment  ftf 
duty  is  always  exacted. 

Article  10  provides  that  the  Government  will  fix  by  royal  decree  the 
date  on  which  the  various  provisions  of  the  law  will  go  into  eflFoct. 

MERCANTILE   CREDITS. 

In  Ghent  there  are  two  kinds  of  credit,  viz,  goods  and  bankers 
credit.  Goods  credit  is  generally  given  to  the  small  manufacturers 
who  have  to  invest  their  capital  in  machinery.  This  credit  is  repre 
sented  by  the  plant,  and  can  be  made  good  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is 
also  granted  to  the  retailers,  who  account  for  its  amount  by  the  sniiis 
that  are  due  to  them,  and  for  which  they  in  their  turn  have  to  give 
credit  to  the  purchaser. 

Banker's  credit  is  allowed  to  the  manufacturer  and  merchant.  If 
they  bear  a  good  character,  and  are  known  as  solvent,  they  are 
advanced  funds  on  their  signature.  People  as  a  rule  are  adverse  to 
contracting  debts  and  are  reluctant  to  borrow  money.  There  are  no 
usury  laws,  and  money  can  be  loaned  at  any  rate  of  interest,  which 
varies  from  3  to  6  per  cent.  The  accounts  between  business  people 
are  charged  equally  5  per  cent,  as  a  rule.  On  bank  accounts  the  inter 
est  charged  varies  according  to  the  rate*  of  interest  of  the  Banque 
Rationale  derBelgique  which  averages  from  3  to  4J  per  cent.  Other 
bankers  usually  charge  1  per  cent  more  than  the  Banque  Kationale. 
Kapid  fortunes  and  sudden  failures  are  exceptional.  Wealth  can  not  be 
acquired  quickly  on  account  of  the  great  production,  which  gives  rise 
to  keen  competition,  and  the  surplus  of  the  production  has  to  be 
exported  under  difficulties  arising  from  the  many  tarifiij  of  foreijjn 
nations  to  which  it  is  exported.  Fortunes  are  laboriously  acquired,  and 
render  the  owners  of  them  cautious  of  speculations  and  squandering, 
and  rapid  losses  of  fortunes  are  very  rare. 

The  following  is  the  practice  on  the  Antwerp  Bourse: 

ErporU. — Cash  payments  or  credits  on  delivery.  The  delivery  of 
merchandise  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  goods  and  on  the  pur- 
chasers, whether  the  latter  are  established  in  Belgium  or  in  forei^ 
countries.    In  Belgian  export  houses  the  usual  terms  are  cash,  viz, 
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promptly  twenty  or  tbirty  days  from  date  of  invoice  or  against  ship- 
ping documents,  which  last  mode  of  payment  is  generally  adopted.  If 
credit  is  absolutely  nexjessary  the  rate  is  always  high,  from  ^  to  2  per 
cent  additional  when  the  purchasers  are  rated  commercial  firms  of  the 
first  class,  and  obcasionally  as  much  as  5  per  cent,  and  even  more,  for 
smaller  and  less  safe  firms.  In  exceptional  cases  only  is  a  deposit 
demanded,  and  the  amount  is  relatively  small  and  not  sufficient  to  cover 
loss  if  contract  be  not  executed.  Prepayments  are  very  seldom  made, 
and  when  required  no  interest  is  allowed.  There  are  many  articles  of 
which  the  prices  are  net;  others  have  a  trade  discount  or  discounts, 
and  these  vary  extensively  even  for  the  same  article  and  market. 

Imports. — The  following  are  the  conditions  of  sale  of  the  several 
specified  articles  of  import: 

Cereah. — If  sold,  cost,  or  cost  aud  freight,  or  cost,  freight,  and  insiiraDce,  the  terms 
of  payment  are:  (I)  Three  mouths'  banker's  acceptance  from  date  of  bill  of  lading 
against  shipping  documents;  (2)  casli  in  exchange  forshipping  documents;  (3)  cash 
on  arrival  of  the  vessel,  less  discount,  at  the  rate  of  the  Banque  Nationalo  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  three  months;  (4)  or  for  grain  sold  after  arrival  tlie  terms  are  at 
thirty  days  from  day  of  sale,  with  reciprocal  faculty  to  pay,  or  to  be  paid,  cash,  less 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  discount. 

WooL — For  shipment:  (1)  Ninety  days' sight;  (2)  if  sold  after  arrival,  jiayment 
cash,  less  interest,  at  the  rate  of  Banque  Nationale,  for  twenty  days,  or  unexpired  term 
of  twenty  days  from  date  of  sale;  (3)  if  sold  by  public  auction,  goods  to  be  received 
within  ten  days,  payment  cash,  less  interest,  at  tiio  rate  of  Banque  Nationale,  for 
unexpired  term  often  days. 

Rice, — For  shipment  or  shipped:  (I)  Cash  against  shipping  documents;  (2)  sold 
after  arrival,  payment  at  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  sale,  less  2  per  cent  discount. 

Hides, — Shipped  or  to  be  shipped:  (1)  Ninety  days'  sight  against  shipping  docu- 
ments; (2)  if  sold  after  arrival,  paj'ment  cash,  less  3  per  cent  discount;  goods  to  be 
received  and  paid  for  within  twenty  days  from  date  of  sale. 

Coffee, — Shipped  or  to  be  shipped:  (1)  Ninety  days  against  shipping  documents; 
(2)  if  sold  after  arrival,  payment  cash,  less  If  per  cent  discount  (new  terms) ;  if  sold 
on  the  old  terms,  thirty  days,  less  2  per  cent  discount. 

Tallow  and  bacon. — Shipped  or  to  be  shipped:  (1)  Sixty  days'  sight,  documents 
attached;  (2)  if  sold  after  arrival,  payment  cash  less  2  per  cent  discount  less  thirty 
days  at  5  per  cent  per  annum. 

Timher, — To  be  shipped:  (1)  Payment,  three  months  drafts,  acceptance  of  buyers 
against  shipping  documents ;  (2)  if  sold  after  arrival,  payment  twenty  days,  with  I 
per  cent  discount. 

MONEY  AND   CIRCULATION. 

The  nominal  value  of  money  minted  and  circulated  in  Belgium  from 
1832  to  1893  was:  Gold,  598,642,745  francs,  or  $115,538,050;  silver, 
556,342,745  francs,  or  $107,374,150;  copper  and  nickel,  15,273,826  francs, 
or  $2,947,848;  total,  1,170,259,316  francs,  or  $225,860,048.  Xo  coinage 
has  been  minted  recently.  Tlie  proportion  of  Belgian  and  of  foreign 
fractional  silver  coin  (2,  1,  and  J  franc  pieces)  circulating  in  Belgium  is 
indicated  by  the  results  of  an  inquiry  by  the  Banque  Nationale.  Of  frac- 
tional silver  pieces  amounting  to  349,217  francs  ($67,399)  received  at  the 
of&ces  of  the  bank  on  September  1, 1893,  43.53  per  cent  in  value  was 
Belgian,  34.24  per  cent  French,  17.83  per  cent  Italian,  3.65  per  cent 
Swiss,  and  0.745  per  cent  Greek;  or  56.465  per  cent  was  foreign. 
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The  one  bank  of  emission  in  Belgiam  is  the  Banqae  Nationale,  insti- 
tuted in  1S50.  Its  capital,  entirely  paid  up,  is  550,000,000  francs 
($106,150,000).  It  is  the  cashier  of  the  State,  and  is  authorized  to 
carry  on  the  usual  banking  operations. 


UNITS  OF  MONEY,   WEIGHTS,   AND  MEASURES. 

Money. — The  par  value  of  the  franc,  which  is  the  monetary  unit,  is 
$0,193. 

Belgium  was  one  of  the  five  continental  States-^-comprisiug,  besides, 
France,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Switzerland — which  formed  the  Latin  Mone- 
tary Union  in  1865. 

Weights  and  measures. — The  old  customary  weights  and  measures 
were  abolished  by  law  in  1836,  and  by  the  law  of  October  1, 1855,  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  made  obligatory  after 
January  1,  1856. 

UNITED   STATES    CONSULS   IN  BELGIUM. 


Antwerp Harvey  Johnson 

BruBsels George  W.  Roosevelt 


Qbent Henry  C.  Morris 

Liege Henry  W.  Gilbert 


BELGIAN  CONSULS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


SUte. 


Alabama  .. 

California  . 
Colorado... 


Georgia. 


Illinoia.... 
Kentucky  . 


Louiaiana 

Maryland 

Maasachasetta. 


Reaidence. 


Michigan . 
Miasouri . . 


Nebraska . . 
New  York. 


Ohio.... 
Oregon  . 


Pennsylvania. 


South  Carolina. 
Texoa 


Virginia . . . 
Wiaconsin . 


Mobile 

Los  Angeles.... 
San  Francisco.. 
Denver 

Atlanta 

Savannah 

Chicago 

Louisville 

Now  Orleans  . . 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Detroit 

St.  Louis 

Omaha 

New  York  City 

Cincinnati 

Portland 

Philadelphia... 

Pittsburg 

Charleston 

Galveston 

Richmond 

Green  Bay...... 


Name  and  jurisdiction. 


Robert  B.  du  Mont 

For  Alabama  and    Florida   (Gulf 
Coast). 

V.  Pouet 

Wilft-id  B.  Chapman 

J.Mignolet 

For  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  New 
Mexico. 

Laurent  de  Give 

Leopold  Charrier 

Charles  Henrotin 

E.  Girard 

For  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

A.J.  Landauer , 

E.  Dreuil , 

Arnold  Kummer 

For  Maryland  and  Delaware. 
E.  S.Manrtaeld 

For  Massachusetts,  Yermontf  New 
Hampshire,  and  Maine. 

Th^ophile  Francois , 

Philippe  Gruner 

For  Missouri  and  Arkansas. 
A.  de  Backer 

Fur  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 
Charles  Mali 

For  New  York,  New  Jersev,  Con- 
necticnt,  and  Rhode  Islana. 

P.Mali 

P.  H.  Hartmann 

Th.  J.  O'Connor 

For  Oregon,  Washington,    Idaho, 
and  Montana. 
Paul  Hagemans 

For  the  United  SUtes. 
A.  Schneider 

For  western  Pennsylvania. 
E.  Wells 

Also  for  North  Carolina. 
Francis  Lammers 

For  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  end 
Oklahoma. 
W.O.  Nolting 

For  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 
O.  J.  B.Brice 

For  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  DakoU. 


Rank. 


Consul. 


Consular  agent. 
Consul. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Vioe-oonsnl. 
Consul. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Vice-consul. 
Consul. 
Do. 


Consul-general. 
Vioe-oonsul. 
Consul. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
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CONSULAR  REPORT. 

Q-HENT. 

{Report  of  Henry  C.  Morris,  consul  at  Ghent.) 

[Ghent  is  a  city  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Belgium,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Lys  with  the  Scheldt,  in  latitude  57^  3'  north,  and  loogitude  3^  42'  east 
(Greenwich),  40.4  miles  northwest  of  Brussels.  The  city  is  situated  upon  36  small 
islands,  connected  with  each  other  hy  300  hridges.  It  has  a  magnificent  dock^ 
opened  in  1881,  capahle  of  holding  400  vessels.  A  canal  16  feet  deep  and  33  feet 
wide  connects  it  with  the  Scheldt  at  Temeuzen.  Another  canal  connects  the 
Lys  with  the  canal  from  Bruges  to  Ostend.  The  improvements  of  these  are  now 
liasteniug  toward  completion,  and  the  dredging  is  already  so  far  advanced  that  the 
largest  vessels  can  now  swing  at  their  discharging  herths,  instead  of  having  to  stop 
and  turn  some  distance  down  the  canal  and  then  come  up  stern  first,  which  incurred 
for  them  hoth  danger  and  delay.  New  dry  docks  were  also  opened  in  June,  1892. 
Ghent  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  manufacturing  town,  especially  for  its  cotton 
and  linen  goods  and  lace.  The  city  was  mentioned  as  a  town  as  early  as  the  seventh 
century,  and  gradually  grew  in  wealth,  so  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  could 
send  50,000  men  into  the  field.  The  wealth  and  liberty  of  its  citizens  led  them 
to  a  bold  maintenance  of  their  privileges  against  the  encroachments  of  feudal- 
ism. Two  great  revolts  took  place  under  the  leadership  of  the  Van  Arteveldes 
(1388  and  1369;  against  Burgundy,  and  again  in  the  sixteenth  century  against 
Charles  V.  But  the  great  municipalities  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  decaying  in 
power  and  vigor,  and  they  soon  fell  into  bondage.  In  1792  the  Netherlands  fell 
under  the  power  of  France,  and  Ghent  became  the  capital  of  the  Department  of 
Escaut  (Scheldt).  In  1814  it  became,  along  with  Flanders,  a  part  of  the  Nether- 
lands, until  the  separation  of  Belgium  and  Holland.  It  has  important  industries^ 
such  as  sugar  refining,  the  manufacture  of  hosiery,  thread,  ribbons,  steel  instru- 
ments, carriages,  paper,  hats,  delftware,  tobacco,  and  many  other  articles. 
There  are  also  machine  works,  engine  factories,  ropewalks,  tanneries,  breweries, 
and  distilleries.  The  total  imports  by  the  Temeuzen- Ghent  Canal  into  the  port 
of  Ghent  for  the  year  1893  were  450,669  tons  avoirdupois;  1892,  457,281  tons,  and 
in  1891,  520,722  tons.  For  the  same  period  the  exports  were,  1893,  298,878  tons 
avoirdupois ;  1892,  290,584  tons,  and  1891, 266,052  tons.  The  population  of  Ghent 
for  the  year  1846  was  102,977;  in  1856,  106,925;  in  1866, 115,354;  in  1880, 131,431; 
in  1890, 148,729,  and  in  1893,  153,803.] 

POPULATION  AND  OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

In  regard  to  this  cousular  district  the  population  on  December  31, 
1892,  was^as  follows:  East  Flanders,  961,907;  area,  1,168  square  miles; 
population  per  square  mile,  831;  agricultural  population  in  1880, 
244,700,  or  27.74  per  cent  of  the  total.  West  Flanders  (population  in 
1890),  749,291;  area,  1,248  square  miles;  population  per  square  mile, 
^;  agricultural  population  in  1880, 180,774,  or  26.13  per  cent  of  the 
foteL 
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These  two  provinces  form  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  Belgium 
and  contain  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  its  inhabitants.  Their  total 
area  is  2,406  square  miles,  with  a  total  population  of  1,711,198  inhabit- 
ants, being  711  persons  per  square  mile.  This  district  contains  about 
35  per  cent  of  the  entire  agricultural  population  of  Belgium.  It  is 
generally  characterized  as  the  agricultural  portion  of  Belgium,  the 
preponderant  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  entire  country  being 
engaged  in  other  industries.  The  district  of  Wacs — situated  around 
St.  Nicholas,  in  East  Flanders — by  reason  of  its  fertile  soil  and  fine 
pasturage,  is  known  as  the  "  garden  of  Flanders." 

SOIL,    CLIMATE,   AND   PRODUCTIONS. 

According  to  ditterences  in  the  comi)osition  of  the  soil,  Belgium  is 
divided  into  several  agricultural  regions,  only  one  of  which,  i.  e.,  the 
plains  and  sandy  regions  located  in  this  district  are  described  in  this 
report.  The  plains,  or  '*  polders,"  as  they  are  here  called,  extend  along 
the  seacoast  and  the  banks  of  the  lower  Escaut.  They  have  a  width 
of  from  (5  to  9  miles.  The  soil  of  this  region,  formed  of  alluvial  and 
detritus  of  fluvial  marine  origin,  is  very  fertile.  These  polders  are  lauds 
conquered  from  the  water,  and  must  be  i)rotected  by  dikes. 

The  sandy  region  corresponds  in  general  to  lower  Belgium.  The  soil 
of  Flanders  is  composed  of  a  fine  sand,  mixed  sometimes  with  gravel 
or  resting  on  a  ferruginous  subsoil.  It  is  naturally  sterile,  and  owes 
its  fertility  only  to  the  persevering  toil  of  its  inhabitants.  The  princi- 
pal forest  trees  are  oak,  ash,  beech,  elm,  and  fir.  The  most  common 
fruit  trees  are  the  pear,  apple,  plum,  cherry,  apricot,  peach,  and  walnut. 
There  are  some  vineyards  along  the  Meuse  near  Huy,  in  the  Province 
of  Liege.  Cows,  horses,  and  sheej)  are  the  principal  domestic  animals. 
In  Flanders  the  breeding  of  fowls  is  an  industry  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. The  latest  statistics  give  the  amount  of  the  annual  average 
value  of  production  of  Belgium  for  the  various  classes  of  agricultural 
products  as  follows: 


Cereals $104,575,000 

Pulse 2,607,000 

Industrial  plants 23,  714,  000 

Fodder  roots 4,437,000 

Potatoes 44,309,000 

Fodder  plants 49,138,000 

Miscellaneous 11, 059, 000 

Second  crops 16,670,000 

The  values  of  the  principal  crops  of  Belgium  included  in  the  fore- 
going were  in  round  numbers. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  annual  value  of  certain  impor- 
tant crops  for  the  period  1871-1880: 


Timber $4,179,000 

Produce  from  isolated  farms, 

not  elsewhere  enumerated .  290, 000 

Products  of  horticulture 2, 895,  ODD 

Fruits 8,685,000 

Total  products  of  soil.  272,558,000 


Wheat $25,781,000 

Rye 17,390,000 

Oats 15,923,000 


Flax,  seed  and  fiber $13, 069, 000 

Red  clover  (hay) 12,896,000 
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PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  average  prices  of  the  principal  agricultural  products  in  1892  per 


100  pounds  were: 

Date $1.30 

Spelt 1.35 

Wheat 1.69 

Maslin 1.54 

Barley 1.40 

Buckwheat 1.70 

Rye 1.43 

Beans 1. 66 

Peas 2.41 


Colza $2.65 

Hops 8.31 

Flax  (seed).., .-...     2.42 

Flax  (fiber) 10.64 

Tobacco 19.91 

Potatoes 70 

Hay 74 

Straw 45 

Butter 24.42 


Prices  of  meat 


Price  per  poand. 


Live 
weight. 


Oxen 10.0601 

Bulls .0857 

Cowa  and  heifera .0910 


Slangh.    J 
tered. 


Price  per  pound. 


Live 
weight. 


$0.1523  1    Calves $0.0956 

.1435      Sheep 0782 

.1444      Hogs .0849 


Slaugh- 
tered. 


$0.1698 
.1427 
.1523 


NUMBERS  AND   VALUES  OF  ANIMALS. 

In  1880  the  number  of  animals  in  the  Kingdom  was,  respectively: 


Number. 


Horses 271.974 

Homed  cattle ,  1,382,815 

Sheep 365.400 

Swine 1  646.375 


Number 
per  1,000 
iuhabit- 


49 
251 

66 
117 


In  1892  the  number  of  animals  sold  at  the  different  cattle  fairs  and 
markets,  with  their  average  price,  was : 


Horses 

Colts 

Bulls  and  oxen 

Milch  cows 

Bullocks 

Heifers 

Calves 

Sheep 

Lambs 


Number. 


Price 
I  per  bead. 


66.156 

$115.00 

15.235 

75.00 

76.628 

79.00 

168.311 

64.00 

37,  516 

26.00 

97.612 

43.00 

119, 185 

16.40 

94.231 

6.25 

11.253 

3.20 

TRADE  WITH   THE  UNITED   STATES. 

The  chief  importation  from  the  United  States  into  Belgium  is  grain, 
followed  at  a  long  distance  by  refined  petroleum,  meats,  cottou,  and  fats. 
5790— No.  6 4 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  chief  articles  imported 
into  Belgium  from  the  United  States: 


1892. 


1893. 


Grains  of  every  kind 

Petroleum,  renned 

MeaU 

Cotton 

Fati 

Unclassified  resinous  substances 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 

Flours  and  manufactures  of  flour. 


$17. 061, 174 
2,641,784 
6,729,977 
1,146.420 
2, 122, 614 
820. 129 
1,184,441 
1,238,869 


$9,803,435 
2,954,830 
2.087.295 
1,820.965 
1,531.841 
1, 152, 596 
974.071 
811.372 


AMERICAN    PRODUCTS. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  basis  for  judgment  of  the  conditions 
existing  in  the  various  lines  of  trade  mentioned  in  the  circular  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  I  addressed  a  circular  letter  of  inquiry  to 
the  principal  merchants  of  this  district  who  deal  in  these  respective 
commodities.  The  statements  hereinafter  made  comprise  the  summary 
of  their  replies.  The  statistical  tables  hereto  annexed  are  based  upon 
the  statistics  published  in  the  <<  General  statement  of  commerce  with 
foreign  countries"  issued  by  the  minister  of  finance.  They  indicate 
approximately  the  quantities,  by  countries  and  the  total  values,  of  the 
articles  imported  into  Belgium  for  the  three  years  ending  December 
31, 1893.  By  examination  of  them  the  relative  importance  and  condi- 
tion of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  in  each  line  can  be  aKcertained. 
By  a  comparison  of  the  value  with  the  quantity  of  imports,  the  average 
imjwrt  price  of  each  article  can  be  ascertained. 

ANIMALS. 

f  CattlSy  beef,  and  sheep.— -In  the  cities  there  is  a  large  consumption  of 
beef  and  mutton ;  in  the  country  the  demand  is  small  and  mostly  for 
pork.  The  native  production  does  not  sufiBce.  The  principal  countries 
from  which  cattle  are  brought  are  Holland,  France,  and  Germany. 
These  frontiers  are  now  closed  on  account  of  diseases  prevailing.  The 
wholesale  prices  per  pound  at  present,  with  the  frontiers  closed,  are  as 
follows: 


Oxen  . 
Cowi) . 
Sheep 


Price  per  pound. 


Live  weight. 


$0. 077  to  $0. 083 
.072  to  .081 
.068  to     .079 


Slaughtered. 


$0. 123  to  $0. 140 
.  123  to  .  135 
.  144  to     .  157 


.In  ordinary  times,  however,  prices  are  reduced  to  the  following 
figures:  Oxen,  live  weight,  6.5  to  7.2  cents  per  pound;  cows,  6.3  to  7 
cents;  sheep,  6.1  to  6.5  cents. 
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There  is  a  considerable  importation  from  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. The  people  do  not,  however,  consider  the  meat  as  good  as  their 
native  product.  It  is  tougher,  they  say,  which  fact  they  attribute  to  the 
wilder  condition  in  which  the  animal  lives;  it  has  more  exercise  and  its 
muscles  become  harder;  its  food  also  has  a  similar  influence.  Very 
frequently  our  cattle  are  too  fat  for  this  market.  Their  entry  into  Bel- 
gium is  at  present  prohibited  on  the  plea  that  pleuropneumonia  exists. 
Ill  ordinary  times  th^  risk  and  expense  of  transportation  seem  to  con- 
stitute the  chief  obstacles  to  the  increase  of  American  trade.  The 
tendency,  however,  is  to  an  increased  demand  for  cattle  from  abroad. 
Prices  are  rising.  It  is  also  preferable  to  import  cattle  for  slaughter 
rather  than  the  meat  in  any  stage  of  preparation.  This  fact  is  more  or 
less  attributable  to  the  general  and  local  regulations  governing  the 
inspection  of  meat. 

Pork  is  almost  the  only  meat  exported — chiefly  to  England  and 
France. 

The  prevailing  idea  seems  to  be  that  if  American  meat  were  better  in 
quality  the  importation  would  be  larger.  At  the  same  time  I  can  not 
ilnd  anyone  here  who  would  prefer  the  American  product  if  he  could 
buy  in  any  other  nearer  country  upon  terms  equally  advantageous. 
The  diflSculty  of  correspondence,  the  delay  in  delivery,  and  want  of 
funds  are  additional  hindrances.  In  my  opinion  the  scarcity  of  Belgian 
commercial  houses  able  and  willing  to  enter  into  large  transactions  is 
the  fundamental  reason  for  the  small  amount  of  our  trade.  If,  however, 
the  Belgians  could  find  American  houses  willing  to  do  business  with 
them  upon  their  own  terms  of  payment  there  are  some  who  are  dis- 
posed to  buy. 

The  number  of  animals  slaughtered  at  Ghent  for  food  during  1893 
and  1894  was  as  follows: 


Horses.. 
Cows  ... 
Bulls.... 
Oxen.... 
Heifers . 
Calves . 


Hogs  and  pigs. 

Sbeep 

Lambs 

Guats 


Totol. 


1893. 


1,721 
1,762 
6,627 
8,368 

13,366 
8,727 

19, 648 

5,984 

359 


66,651 


1894. 


I 


1,235 
1,635 
6,377 
7,436 

13, 876 
8.468 

20,664 

5,487 

397 

144 


65,719 


IMPORTATION  OF   DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 


The  tables  immediately  following  show  the  number  of  head  and  the 
value  of  the  different  cattle  imported  into  Belgium.  From  them  we 
also  learn  the  countries  from  which  this  supply  is  drawn.  The  total 
number  of  head  of  all  cattle  imported  in  1893  (Tables  I  to  VII)  amounted 
to  120,810,  with  a  value  of  $6,076,835.    Of  this  total,  Holland  suppUed 
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practically  all;  that  is  to  say,  117,128  bead,  valaed  at  $5,864,315. 
France,  the  only  other  country  requiring  mention,  sent  2,047  head, 
valued  at  $111,946,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  represented  by 
1,635  head,  valued  at  $99,571.  A  further  inspection  of  these  tables 
shows  that  during  the  past  three  years  Holland  has  increased  its 
trade,  while  France,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  gradually  losing. 
These  official  figures  indicate  the  share  of  the  United  States  to  be 
insignificant. 

The  importation  of  hogs  into  Belgium  is  unimportant.  In  1891  its 
total  value  was  about  $800,  and  in  1893  it  was  even  less. 

Tables  VIII  and  JX  indicate  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  im- 
ported in  1893  as  199,558,  with  a  value  of  $1,146,861.  Germany  fur- 
nished 111,725  head,  valued  at  $669,761;  Holland,  69,520,  valued  at 
$377,451;  Luxemburg,  17,525,  valued  at  $94,402;  all  other  countries^ 
788  head,  valued  at  $5,247. 

Importation  of  cattle  of  all  kinds  into  Belgium  (entered  for  domestic  use). 

I.-STEERS. 


Country. 

Nn 

mber  import 
1892. 

ed. 

1891. 

1893. 

Holland                 

1.187 
72 
17 

831 
13 

1  538 

Vranc** 

15 

other  couD  tries 



Total 

1,256 

844 

1,553 

Total  value 

$36,288 

$72,177 

H.-BULLS. 

Hollanfl                 ' 

7,193 

30 

481 

18 

3,316 
120 
140 
65 

7.503 
31 

France           

United  States 

other  countries 

106 

Total 

7,720 

3,641 

7  640 

Total  value      

$58,580 

$36,288 

$72,177 

IlI.-BULLOCKS. 

Holland                

1.898 

34 

3 

971 
5 

1  565 

Franco   •     •..••••• •••.••••..••..••.... 

6 

Total 

1,735 
~'i>532;'299' 

976 
~'$23ir36(r 

1.571 

Total  value 

$450,337 

IV.— COWS. 

Holland       

19. 418 

3,300 

30 

13 

13,597 

1.833 

26 

239 

21,577 

Fran<'e 

995 

Germany 

295 

Othercountrien - -   -    

787 

Total 

22, 767 
~$M2^299 

15,894 
""$231,360" 

23,654 

Total  value 

$450,537 
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Importation  of  cattle  of  all  kinds  into  Belgium  {entered  for  domestic  use) — Continued. 

Vw-OXBN. 


Country. 

1^ amber  imported. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Holland                   

20,277 
3,610 

11.136 

3,249 

403 

991 

65 

20,438 

J^rance 

874 

England 

220 

TlMited  States            .            

807 
196 

Other  countries 

179 

Total  ..               

24.890 

15.844 

21,711 

Total  Talae 

$2, 148, 905^ 

$1,329,704 

$1. 564, 589 

Vl.-CALVES. 


Holland ^ 

France 

24.170 

245 

15 

17,440 

258 

18 

20.126 
39 

Other  countries 

13 

Total 

24,430 

17,716 

20.178 

Total  value  ....,....,.,-»-  ^  - ,,  -  r  -  ^ ^ . , . ,  ^  _ ,  - , . 

9503,574 

$285,020 

$343,059 

VII. -HEIFERS. 


Holland 

21,253 

852 

10 

13,437 

439 

16 

44,881 
93 

France » 

Other  countries 

29 

Total 

22,115 

13,892 

44.603 

Total  value              ................  .......................       .   . 

$T;^242,'7n 

$696,312 

$2,086,835 

VIII.-SHEEP. 


Country. 


Number  imported. 


Value. 


Germanv 93,103 

Holland 48,731 

Luxemburg 3,526 

Other  countries 1,708 


1892. 


76,489 

45,062 

6,311 

1,927 


Total 1    147,068       130,689 


1893. 


1891. 


89,768  $664,849 

44.221  347.988 

10, 926  25, 179 

788  12, 197 


145,703    1,050,213 


1892. 


$531, 445 

319,344 

43,849 

13,389 


!      1893. 

I 


$597,720 

294.445 

72, 751 

5,247 


908, 027        970. 163 


IX.-LAMBS. 


Holland 28,364 

Germany j  27,632 

Luxemburg i  1, 470 

Other  couu  tries 87 


Total. 


57,553 


34,004 

22,968 

2,400 

75 


0, 447 


25,299 

21,957 

6,599 


$98,536 
95,994 
5,107 


53, 855   199, 939 

J 


$118,130 

79, 791 

8,338 

260 


206, 519 


$83,006 
72.041 
21,651 


176, 698 


Horses, — Horses  are  slaughtered  here  for  food;  indeed,  a  consider- 
able number  of  equines  worn  out  in  the  cab  service  come  here  to  be 
killed.  The  sale  of  horse  meat,  however,  is  well  regulated.  It  only 
competes  because  of  its  low  price.  Belgium  produces  more  horses 
than  are  required  in  the  country.  They  are,  however,  almost  all 
heavy  draft  horses.  Ten  thousand  of  these  animals  are  shipped 
annually  to  Germany,  where  they  find  their  principal  market.  On 
the  other  hand,  carriage  and  saddle  horses  must  be  imported  into 
Belgium.    The  countries  furnishing  the  principal  number  of  these 
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animals  are  France,  England,  Ireland,  Holland,  and  the  United  States. 
The  average  price  of  draft  horses  is  $160  to  $200;  carriage  and  saddle 
horses  sell  from  $300  to  $600,  or  even  more.  American  horses  are  not 
found  to  be  dearer  than  those  imported  from  other  countries,  and  gen- 
erally there  is  not  any  complaint  to  be  made  against  them.  Almost  all 
American  horses  here  come  direct  from  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chi- 
cago. The  price  of  transportation,  fodder  included,  ranges  from  $60  to 
$80.  Ill  order  to  increase  the  American  trade,  a  reduction  in  the  price 
of  the  speedy  drivers  must  be  made.  The  average  ordinary  prices  paid 
by  Ghent  merchants  for  horses  are  as  follows:  For  street-car  horses, 
$60;  for  carriage  and  saddle  horses,  $200  to  $300;  for  speedy  drivers, 
$600.  In  each  instance  the  price  of  transportation — $60  to  $80 — must 
be  added.  There  are  many  American  carriage  and  saddle  horses  and 
a  few  American  street-car  horses  at  Ghent. 

The  local  prices  for  draft  horses  have  remained  almost  unchanged 
during  the  past  year.  For  carriage  and  saddle  horses  there  has,  how- 
ever, been  a  decrease  approximating  25  per  cent.  The  demand  is  also 
decreasing.  Owing  to  diminution  of  incomes  there  are  about  300  fewer 
fine  horses  in  Ghent  than  fifteen  years  ago.  The  chief  obstacles  to 
American  trade  are  the  ordinary  objections  made— duration  of  voyage, 
risk,  price,  and  expense.    High  prices  almost  prevent  any  trade. 

The  difficulty  of  insurance  has  also  to  be  considered.  In  summer  the 
rate  is  5  per  cent;  in  winter  11  per  cent.  Sometimes  during  the  months 
of  November,  December,  and  January  insurance  is  entirely  unobtain- 
able. 

Ghent,  however,  offers  a  considerable  market  for  horses.  About 
2,000  are  sold  annually,  chiefly  to  go  to  Germany.  It  is  impossible  to 
obtain  any  information  about  mules.  From  my  own  observations  I 
should  say  very  few  are  employed  in  this  vicinity. 

Tables  X  and  XI,  subjoined,  give  the  official  Belgian  returns  of  horses 
and  colts  imported  during  three  years;  from  them  it  appears  that  the 
total  number  in  1893  amounted  to  22,349,  valued  at  $2,695,779.  Of  them 
France  furnished  9,788,  England  6,689,  Holland  2,861,  and  Luxemburg 
2,801. 

Importation  of  horses  of  aJl  kinds  into  Belgium  (entered  for  domestic  use). 

X.-HORSES. 


Country  of  origin. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Prance 

7,743 
4.519 
750 
2, 703 
1,504 
51 

6,390 
5.290 
1,440 
2.60« 
569 
701 

9  353 

£ntfland 

5.689 

2,861 

2.425 

932 

Liixcm  burs  .••.■..■•.■•••••••... ....... 

Holland 

Germany 

Other  coantiies 

256 

Total 

17,270  ! 

16.086 

21.516 

Total  valae 

1      $2,333  177  1 

$2,294,809 

$2,533,079 
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Imporiaiian  of  horses  of  all  kinds  into  Belgium  {entered  for  domestic  use) — Continued. 

XI.-COLTS. 


Coantry  of  origin. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Fnmc*  ,.,.»-, -, ■, -rr- ,-.,..., 

549 

636 

9 

340 

473 

13 

435 

Holland 

393 

Other  countries - - - -- 

5 

Total 

1,194 

826 

833 

Total  valne....... 

$115,221 

•67,753 

$62,700 

CEREALS. 

For  this  branch  of  the  subject  reference  is  respectfully  made  to  a 
special  report  sent  from  this  consulate,  under  date  of  March  8, 1894, 
to  the  Department  of  State  and  printed  in  the  April  (1894)  number 
of  Consular  Eeports  (Vol.  XLIV,  No.  163,  pp.  715-724),  also  in  special 
Consular  Eeports  (Vol.  X,  pp.  184-193).  The  situation  of  these  arti- 
cles remains  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  then  existing.  A  slight 
difference  in  prices  has  occurred.  The  extracts  following,  drawn  from 
the  reports  mentioned,  are  amended  and  corrected  to  the  i)resent  date. 

Wheat — The  Belgian  harvest  of  1894  was  very  large,  and  conse- 
quently the  prices  of  wheat  fell  to  unprecedentedly  low  figures.  Since 
the  first  of  the  year,  however,  there  has  been  a  slight  tendency  upward. 
The  quotations  per  100  pounds  of  the  principal  brands  on  the  market 
now  are,  respectively  :  American,  $1.19 ;  La  Plata,  J1.13J ;  Danube, 
$1.09^  ;  Varna,  $1.16  j  Walla,  $1.21. 

It  may  be  useful  to  mention  the  milling  capacity  of  this  district. 
There  are,  I  am  informed,  five  large  mills.  Two  very  large  establish- 
ments are  situated  at  Deinze,  not  far  from  Ghent.  The  proprietors  are 
Mr.  Timmermans  and  Mr.  DeVolder.  The  three  chief 'mills  in  this  city 
are  owned  by  Messrs.  Bracy  &  Co.,  Epouse  Blancquarte,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Oerts.  All  these  mills  are  provided  with  the  most  recent 
machinery.  The  total  combined  capacity  of  the  five  is  about  600,000 
pounds  of  wheat  per  day,  valued  at  $8,000.  Other  brands  of  wheat 
than  those  already  mentioned  imported  from  the  United  States  are 
Eed  Winter  No.  2,  Kansas  No.  2,  Newjwrt  News,  and  California. 

Imports  of  tcheat — ^Table  XII  shows  the  value  and  amount  of  impor- 
tations of  wheat,  spelt,  and  maslin  from  abroad  into  Belgium.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  countries  from  which  these  grains  now  chiefly  come 
are  Eoumania,  the  United  States,  and  Argentina.  Russia,  which  for- 
merly (in  1888)  furnished  the  largest  quantity,  now  supplies  about  one- 
fourth  its  former  amount.  Eoumania,  the  chief  competitor  of  the  United 
States,  supplies  less  now  than  five  years  ago,  while  the  East  Indies,  at 
one  time  very  important,  now  occupy  an  inferior  position.  In  1893  for 
the  first  time  Argentina  became  a  serious  rival.  The  quantity  of  grain 
imported  from  the  United  States  showed  a  considerable  decrease  as 
compared  with  the  figures  for  1891  and  1892.  The  value  indeed  in  1893 
was  leas  than  one-half  that  given  for  1891.    The  decrease  in  price  of 
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I^ain  will  be  uoticed  by  looking  at  the  totals  for  1891  and  1893.  In  the 
former  year  the  amount  imported  into  Belgium  was  1,416,686,457  kilo 
grams  (3,123,255,297  x>ounds),  valued  at  $60,162,507,  while  in  1893  the 
imports  amounted  to  1,034,096,126  kilograms  (2,279,789,001  pounds), 
with  a  value  of  only  $29,937,083. 

Table  XII. — Importation  of  wheat,  spelif  and  maalin  into  Belginm  (entered  for 

consumption), 

[Qnantitiea  in  kilograma  of  2.204<I2  pounds  each.] 


Braxil 

Bulgaria 

Egjpt 

TJuited  States... 

France 

British  India.... 

Ketherlands 

Argentina 

Roumania 

Russia 

Turkey 

Other  countries . 

I 


Country. 


1891. 


26.807,547 

27, 101, 172 

34,047.981 

380, 108. 083 

12,396.399 

236, 930. 073 

12,060,531 

135. 537. 444 

363, 558, 218 

124,118.027 

23,507.885 

40,506,247 


1892. 


27, 224. 075 
25, 783, 750 
20,498,913 

405, 543, 065 
10,774.776 

110.466,011 
2:^,505, 015 

109,930.022 

261,965,186 
3,806,796 
3,539.770 
20.020.747 


1893. 


95.978,912 

86. 177. 838 

14.076.500 

264.013.373 

7  058.624 

17,052.132 

15,192.016 

236.404.654 

279.764.596 

40.207,069 

8.580,325 

16.990.087 


Total ,    1,416,686,457       1,032,068,126        1,  f«4, 096, 126 


Total  value. 


$60, 152. 507  I        $33, 861, 827 


$29,937,083 


Flour, — All  bread  is  made  by  bakers.  It  is  exceptional  to  bake  bread 
or  biscuit  in  one's  own  kitchen.  The  baker  supplies  all,  and  always  of 
uniform  character.  There  is  as  much  style  in  bread  as  in  dress.  What 
your  neighbor  eats  you  must  eat.  At  Ghent  this  fact  is  particularly 
true.  Questions  of  politics  and  of  bread  are  connected.  There  are  in 
this  city  two  large  cooperative  bakeries,  known  as  "Vooruit^  and 
<' Volksbelang.^'  They  supply  three-fifths  of  the  bread  consumed.  If 
you  are  a  socialist  you  will  buy  your  bread  from  the  ^*  Vooruit;'^  if  an 
antisocialist,  from  the  "  Volksbelang." 

There  are,  of  course,  numerous  private  bakers,  but  none  of  great 
importance.  Their  patronage  comes  from  the  richer  classes,  their  par- 
ticular friends,  and  the  transient  trade.  The  bread  furnished  by  the 
cooperative  societies  is  probably  as  good  as  that  made  by  the  private 
bakers  and  sells  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  price  asked  at  the  smaller 
shops.  It  may  generally  be  said  that  the  people  eat  mostly  wheat 
bread,  though  there  is  some  little  brown  bread  used.  In  the  villages 
the  proportion  is  half  wheat  and  half  rye  bread.  In  the  country  people 
generally  eat  rye  bread,  but  frequently  the  farmers  use  bread  made  of 
a  flour  resulting  from  the  grinding  or  crushing  of  wheat  without  any 
further  cleansing  or  preparation.  In  the  cities  the  "bourgeoisie'^  con- 
sume little  bread,  not  exceeding  daily  one  pound  per  individual.  A 
workman  eats  at  least  two  pounds  of  bread  per  day.  The  flour  employed 
by  the  cooperative  societies  is  mostly  *'  00,''  which  is  a  good  medium 
quality.  The  bread  manufactured  from  this  brand  is  sold  by  these 
societies  at  18  to  20  centimes  (about  4  cents)  per  loaf  of  1  kilogram  (2.2 
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ponnds).  The  private  bakers  use  a  better  quality  of  flour,  worth  1  to 
3  fraucs  (19.3  to  67.9  cents)  more  i)er  sack  of  100  kilograms  (220.462 
pounds),  and  sell  the  bread  at  26  to  32  centimes  (about  5  to  6  cents) 
per  loaf  of  2.2  pounds. 

All  conditions  being  equal,  the  bakers  are  inclined  to  use  Belgian 
flour,  even  though  the  quality  of  bread  may  not  be  as  good.  The 
people,  of  course,  do  not  know  what  they  eat;  to  them  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference,  provided  the  price  is  reasonable  and  the  bread  to  their 
taste. 

The  Belgians  are  ready  to  use  American  flonr  if  it  is  good  and  the 
price  advantageous.  Both  the  "Vooruit"  and  the  "  Volksbelaug" 
replied  in  these  terms.  According  to  their  own  statement  the  ^*  Voo- 
ruit"  employs  30,000  sacks  of  100  kilograms  per  year,  and  the  "  Volks- 
belang"  70,000  sacks.  Both  have  assured  me  that  they  are  willing  and 
ready  to  treat  directly  with  American  houses.  The  "  Volksbelang^ 
supplies  bread  daily  to  46,000  persons,  the  "Yooruit"  to  25,000  persons. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  pay  Americans  to  open  direct  correspond- 
ence with  both  these  important  cooperative  societies  of  Ghent. 

The  quality  of  flour  mostly  used  is  that  known  as  "00  native,''  sell- 
ing at  17  francs  ($3,281)  wholesale  and  18  francs  ($3,474)  retail  per  100 
kilograms  (220.462  pounds).  Whether  or  not  suflScient  wheat  flour 
is  produced  in  Belgium  for  consumption  is  an  open  question.  It  is, 
however,  a  fai^ct  that  large  quantities  of  wheat  flour  from  abroad  are 
imported.  American  flour  is  chiefly  used  for  whitening  the  native 
product.  Most  of  this  flour  for  sale  at  Ghent  comes  from  St.  Louis 
and  Minneapolis.  The  "Patent"  and  "Imperial"  are  generally  pre- 
ferred. American  flour  is  the  most  employed  after  the  native  product. 
The  wheat  flour  coming  from  Hungary  is  used  largely,  but  only  for 
pastry  and  the  finer  baking.  Bakers  agree  that  American  flour  is 
better  for  working  and  that  the  same  quantity  produces  more  bread; 
for  instance,  100  kilograms  of  American  flour  is  said  to  produce  4 
more  pounds  of  bread  than  the  same  quantity  of  any  other  flour;  "  00 
native''  produces  125  to  133  i)ounds  of  bread  to  100  pounds  of  flour. 

ImportH  of  flour. — Table  XIII  shows  the  importation  of  flour  of  every 
kind.  Here  we  see  the  trade  of  the  United  States  showed  also  a 
marked  decrease  in  1893  as  compared  with  1892.  From  first  place  in 
1892  it  fell  to  third  in  1893.  France  and  Holland  are  our  chief  com- 
petitors. France  now  occupies  first  rank  and  Holland  second.  The 
competition  of  France  is  the  most  dangerous,  as  the  French  Government 
itself  aids  and  assists  this  trade  by  law  and  by  drawback  of  29  cents 
for  every  sack  of  220  pounds  exported.  The  effect  of  this  drawback 
makes  the  price  of  French  flour  lower  than  that  coming  from  Holland. 
In  1893,  for  the  first  time,  the  Belgian  Government  published  statistics 
showing  the  different  kinds  of  flour  imx)orted  into  Belgium.  Hereto- 
fore they  had  always  been  grouped  together  without  distinction. 
Tables  XlVa  to  XIV/  are  reproductions  of  the  statistics  for  1893. 
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They  iudicate  that  the  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the  trade  in  wheat 
flour  is  between  France  and  the  United  States.  Germany  has  a  prac- 
tical monopoly  for  the  rye  flour.  England  sends  the  largest  amount  of 
flour  made  from  barley,  buckwheat,  and  oats,  and  Holland  supplies 
most  of  the  other  mill  stuffs. 


Table  XllL— Importation  of  flours,  hranSf  food  fecula,  and  other  miU  ttuffn  into 
Belgium  {entered  for  consumption). 

[Qaantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 

1891. 

8,508,122 
5,280,492 
20,377,006 
42, 138, 164 
15. 216, 676 
9, 215, 573 

1892. 

1893. 

Ooimftny ■••'....  r.             .  ...      .  ........  .................. 

6,241,047 
2,718,390 
26,536,147 
23,011.896 
13,514,137 
13.388,214 

5,880,650 

England 

2,345,845 

UnTted  States 

20, 612. 055 

France - 

27,657.682 

14etherlauda 

20, 630, 766 

Other  countries 

9, 466, 281 

Total 

100,734,033 

85.409,831 

86, 103, 287 

Total  value ...r. ...... 

$6,026,917 

♦3,956.183 

$3,936,357 

Table  XI Va. — Importation  of  wheat  flour  (including  flour  of  spelt  and  mesliu)  into 

Belgium  fw  189S. 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 

Germany 

England 

UnTted  states 

Ytahc^ 

Netherlands 

Argentina 


1893. 


4,554,311 
766,090 
19, 796. 520 
25,285,966 
3,513,491 
1. 542, 287 


Country. 


Uruguay 

other  countries 

Total 

Total  value 


1883. 


],924.0:i4 
683,845 


58,0e6,5U 


$2,241,309 


Table  XWh,— Importation  of  rye  flour  into  Belgium  for  1893, 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 

1893. 

Germany .......                           ...        ..      ......... ...^ 

592,855 

France  r 

194, 174 

Netherlands 

115, 769 

other  countries 

22,375 

Total 

925,173 

Total  value 

So,l55 

Table  XIVc— Importation  of  barley  flour  into  Belgium  for  189S, 
[Quantities  in  kUograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 

Country. 

1883. 

German  y 

118 

Enslaua .... 

98,040 
75,945 

France ; .      .          

■Vflfhftrlupdif    ,, . 

12,618 

Total 

187,621 

Totalvalne 

♦a,7M 
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Tablk  XlVd. — Importation  of  buehwheat  and  oat  flour  and  com  meal  into  Belgium  for 

1893, 

[Qaantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 

1803. 

Kngland 

334  583 

Uuited  States 

135, 109 
131, 452 

N  etherlands - 

A  rgentlna 

^ 

19,400 
8,711 

OtlTer  countries 

Total 

029,315 

Total  Tslue 

$20, 018 

Table  XIV^. — Importation  of  other  flour  not  elsewhere  specified  into  Belgium  for  1895, 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 


Oenuany  .... 

Eugland 

United  States 

France.., 

Netiierlauds . 
Argentina.... 


1893. 


II 


158, 126 
258,198 
300.708 
646,830 
15, 674,  316 
135,023 


Country. 


1R93. 


Ronmania 176.260 

Other  countries 136,882 

Total 17,486,343 

Total  value $1,451,192 


Table  XiYf. —Importation  of  bran  into  Belgium  for  1S9S, 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 


1893. 


Germany  .... 

England 

United  States 

France  

Hamburg 

British  India 
Netherlands., 
Argentina. . . . 


85.249 

888.034 

379,658 

1.454,767 

355, 476 

2,246,107 

1, 183, 119 

532,  045 


Country; 


1893. 


Ronmania I  768,800 

Russia '  436,960 

Turkey '  380,338 

Other  countries 97, 678 

Total i  8.808,291 

ToUl  value |  $187, 000 


OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE. 

Every  merchant  whom  I  have  addressed  tells  me  that  there  is  no 
certainty  of  twice  receiving  the  same  quality  of  flour  even  under  the 
same  brand.  The  second  lot  purchased  on  the  same  conditions  is 
always  inferior  to  the  first.  Naturally,  suspicions  arise  concerning  the 
honesty  of  the  American  shippers.  There  has  been  given  me,  however, 
one  explanation.  It  is  said  to  be  the  custom  of  certain  Belgian  houses 
to  purchase  the  old  sacks,  fill  them  with  inferior  flour  (sometimes  native, 
sometimes  foreign),  and  place  this  article  on  the  market  under  its  origi- 
nal mark.  Here  is  the  first  great  obstacle.  To  secure  immunity  from 
all  possible  false  pretenses  American  merchants  should  send  flour  in 
such  parcels  or  packages  that  the  contents  can  not  possibly  be  changed 
or  the  wrappers  used  a  second  time,  thereby  guaranteeing  to  the  pur- 
chaser the  inviolability  of  their  brand. 
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The  lar^e  indigenous  production  is  naturally  another  competing  infla- 
ence.  More  than  this  is  the  proximity  of  French  markets.  Americans 
are  not  rejuly  to  give  the  credit  usually  desired.  The  merchants  mast 
pay  in  thirty  days,  while  they  receive  their  pay  from  the  bakers  only 
in  sixty,  ninety,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  days.  These  terms  for 
payment  are  conceded  by  Belgian  millers,  who  consequently  have  a 
great  advantage.  American  flour  is  also,  according  to  the  prevailing 
idea,  too  dry.  In  fact,  it  is  seldom  used  alone,  but  only  as  a  mixture 
with  the  native  product.  American  merchants  want  to  sell  in  one 
assignment  quantities  too  large  for  this  market.  The  bakers,  generally 
speaking,  with  the  exception  of  the  cooperative  societies,  have  not  the 
means  of  storing  it.  To  secure  a  trade  the  seller  must  be  ready  to  sell 
in  small  quantities  without  the  mediation  of  agents  and  to  deliver  to 
purchasers  regularly.  Again,  the  price  of  American  flour  is  generally 
higher  than  others.  While  a  difference  of  opinion  exists,  it  seems  that 
to  the  Belgian  idea  its  possible  superiority  does  not  comx>ensate  for  the 
extra  ])rice.  From  the  tables  it  is  evident  that  much  foreign  flour  is 
introduced  into  Belgium.  The  American  article  has  a  fair  chance,  but 
to  successfully  compete  the  price  must  be  reduced.  Whether  the  cost 
of  trans];)ortation  renders  a  further  reduction  in  its  price  i>0S8ible  is  a 
question  which  American  millers  must  decide. 

PRICES  OF  WHEAT  FLOUR. 

The  prices  of  wheat  flour  per  100  pounds  have  been  as  follows: 


Quality. 

February,  1802. 

February,  1803. 

February,  18M. 

Febru- 
ary, 1896. 

0000 

,    $2.71to$2.e8 

$2. 04  to  $2. 19 

i.fe 

1.84 
1.68 

$1.70  to  $1.84 

1.56  to   l.e2 

1.49  to    1.52 

1.31 

1.14 

$1.66 
1  58 

00 

'                    2  62 

0 

'                    2. 53 

1  40 

1 

!                          9  3« 

1» 

3         :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: ::::. 

1.12 

1 

The  above  prices  are  to  bakers.  At  the  mills  the  merchants  pay  9 
cents  per  100  pounds  less.  Retail  prices  per  1(H)  pounds  to-day  are  as 
follows: 


Quality. 

1  Price. 

Quality. 

Price. 

0000 

$1.73 

1.58 

1 

$1.44 

00 

3 

•      1.23 

0 

1      1.51 

1 

The  price  of  bread  has  likewise  fallen.  In  1891  the  cooperative  soci- 
eties sold  for  2  J  cents  per  pound  bread  which  now  sells  for  1§  cents  per 
pound.  The  prices  at  the  bakers  are  respectively  2^  and  3^  cents  per 
pound. 

Maize^  oatSy  and  buckwheat — In  the  statistics  of  Belgian  imports  oats, 
maize,  and  buckwheat  are  grouped  together,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  importance  of  the  trade  in  each  article  separately. 
Maize,  it  may  be  said,  however,  is  very  slightly  employed.  As  a  table 
dish  it  is  entirely  unknown.    It  is  not  produced  at  all  in  the  country. 
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and  is  regarded  as  a  food  fit  only  for  animals.  A  small  quantity,  how- 
ever, is  imported  especially  for  brewing  purposes.  The  most  of  it  comes 
from  England  in  the  form  of  flakes.  There  is,  I  understand,  a  factory 
near  London  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  this  product.  The  brewing 
school  of  Ghent  made  an  analysis  of  brewers'  meal,  and  at  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Chemistry  held  in  connection  with  the  Antwei-p 
Exposition  the  director  made  a  very  favorable  report  of  the  results 
obtained.  The  vital  difldculty,  however,  which  seems  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  brew  meal  is  the  fact  that  it  requires  the  employment 
of  an  extra  tub  in  brewing;  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  breweries  in 
Belgium,  as  a  rule,  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  change  required.  A 
sale  of  maize  for  fodder  was  also  made  last  season  to  a  Ghent  merchant. 
Unfortunately,  before  the  delivery  of  the  goods  the  price  of  oats  fell  so 
much  as  to  cause  him  a  considerable  loss.  He  was  consequently  very 
much  dissatisfied,  and  refuses  to  further  handle  the  article.  The  prices 
of  maize  now  in  the  market  are  as  follows  per  100  x>ounds :  Mixed,  $1.12; 
Galata  (immediate  delivery),  81.09 ;  Odessa  (immediate  delivery),  $1.09 ; 
La  Plata  (June  delivery),  92  to  94  cents;  La  Plata,  extra  (June  deliv- 
ery), 98  cents;  Egyptian,  $1.03. 

As  we  have  already  noticed,  oats  form  one  of  the  principal  Belgian 
crops.  The  average  annual  value  of  oats  produced  is  about  $16,000,000. 
Kevertheless,  large  quantities  of  oats  are  imported.  The  figures  in 
Table  XV,  immediately  following,  relate  chiefly  to  this  article.  The 
principal  quotations  now  are:  Russian  oats,  per  100  pounds,  92  cents 
to  $1.03;  La  Plata,  90  cents.  Looking  at  the  figures  of  imports,  we 
observe  that  in  1893  Eussia  imported  the  most  oats,  maize,  and 
buckwheat  into  Belgium.  Eoumania  and  the  United  States  occupied 
second  and  third  place,  respectively.  It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that 
the  Russian  trade  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  United 
States,  on  the  contrary,  lost  ground  as  compared  with  1892,  Ordinarily 
our  country  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  these  artiqles. 

Table  XV. — Jmportatum  of  oais,  maize,  and  buckwheat  into  Belgium  {entered  for  con- 

sumption) . 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 


Germanv 

England. 

BrasU 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Denmark 

Egypt 

United  states 

France  

Netherlands 

Argentina 

Boumania 

Russia 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Turkey 

Other  countries 

Total 

Total  value 


1891. 


3,109,795 

l,&29,4d3 

005,473 

4.663,032 

1,669,875 

1,212,066 

20,225,889 

34,195,060 

28,835,001 

4,968,434 

12,491,968 

44,851,481 

87, 969, 023 

9,207,263 

3,668.000 

830,758 


1892. 


657,606 

675,720 

5,239,979 

2,628,656 

11,701,255 


4,164,200 

112,890,920 

11,540,228 

6, 167, 639 

22,788,511 

47. 159, 972 

29,203,438 

2, 164, 513 

1,247,680 

5,938,405 


255,442,606      263,368,722 
^7,m,06B  I      $77633^209 


1893. 


4,081,083 

455,512 

289,700 

10,876,272 

36,897,715 

240.000 

200,000 

67,926,107 

8,937,121 

15.759,432 

3, 935, 054 

75,740,499 

132, 508, 553 

7,016,564 

5,226,420 

3, 843, 409 


368,933,501 
~iMO,^^ 
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Barley. — ^The  prices  of  barley  givenme  are  as  follows  per  100  x>ouiidfl: 
First.  For  cattle  feed,  inferior  qnality,  on  the  vessel  at  dock,  83^  csents; 
delivered  in  Ghent,  85  cents;  May  and  Jane  delivery,  82  to  824f  cents. 
Second.  For  brewing  purposes,  delivered  Sm>Tna,  91  cents  to  $1 ;  Sicata, 
$1.27.  Third.  Extra  good  Danube,  Eoumania,  and  Moldavia,  94:  cents 
to  $1.44-    Fourth.  Belgian  barley,  $1.18  to  $1.23. 

Table  XVI  shows  the  importation  of  barley  and  malt  into  Belg-ium 
to  be  of  considerable  importance.  Eussia,  Boumania,  and  Holland,  are 
the  principal  countries  whence  it  comes.  The  trade  of  the  United 
States  is  insignificant. 

Table  XYII  includes  the  figures  for  grits  and  pearl  barley.  Here  we 
find  Eussia,  Holland,  and  England  the  chief  rivals,  while  importations 
from  the  United  States  are  insignificant.' 

Table  XVI. — Importation  of  barley  and  malt  into  Belgium  {entered  for  conenmptiamy  ^ 
[Quantities  in  kilograma  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Germany 

Austria 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

nnite<l  State* . . 

France 

Greece* 

Hamburg 

Italv...'' 

Netherlands 

Roumania 

Russia 

Turkey 

Other  countries. 


Total. 
Total  value. 


Country, 


1891. 


2, 
4, 
2, 
5, 
3, 


063,773 
702,796 
820,245 
144,291 
734,344 
610,482 


3,754,227 


28, 
46, 
35, 
16, 
13, 


886,590 
582,424 
555,532 
867,822 
344,905 


211,967,440 


$7, 363, 749 


1892. 


1.502,480 

4.209,858 

2,000,000 

839.083 

5,492,850 

44,476,095 

1,794,700 

1,686.116 

848,500 

82,167,021 

31, 168, 678 

46,506,465 

8,406,002 

1,014,316 


182,200,664 


$5,626,3*6 


1893. 


2, 786,  312 
4,633,740 
4,543.  S50 
700,911 
256,123 
12,668,235 
310,000 
1,981,838 
905,000 
46,525.892 
44,243,022 
107,409.324 
11,948.090 
10,210,933 


248,282.297 


17,453,203 


Table  XVII. — Importation  of  grits  and  pearl  barley  into  Belgium  (entered  for  oonaump- 

iion). 


[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 

Country. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Germany 

62,233 
503,933 

50,925 
332,099 
608,152 

30,794 

17,128 

25,215 

4,935 

328,863 

France     .        ............  .  ............................... 

26,035 

HambnriF    ...-.,t     -r»-r ,.,tt r --..,t 

Netherlands 

912,027 

Russia 

1,196,015 

Other  countries    ...   --  -   -   - -  - 

8,655 

634,120 

Total 

1,588,136 

384,790 

2, 768,  lOT 

Total  value ....  t  ... . 

$122,784 

>27,478 

$160,279 

Eye. — ^The  amount  imported  from  the  United  States  has  attracted 
attention  and  is  included  in  these  statistics. 

As  appears  from  the  tables  subjoined,  the  total  value  of  rye  imports 
into  Belgium  in  1893  was  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  value  given  for  1891. 
The  quantity,  however,  was  only  about  one-third.    These  fact3  indicate 
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a  great  fall  in  price.  The  price  to-day  on  the  market  is  96  cents  to 
$1  per  100  pounds.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  average 
crop  of  rye  in  Belgium  is  worth  $18,000,000.  From  Table  XVIII  it 
appears  that  in  1893  the  country  supplying  the  largest  quantity  to  Bel- 
gium was  Eoumania,  which  furnished  nearly  half  the  entire  amount 
imported.  The  United  States  trade  shows  a  continual  decrease  in 
quantity  for  three  years.  It  now  is  second,  but  is  liable  to  be  eclipsed 
by  Russia  at  any  time.  The  trade  of  the  latter  country,  however,  shows 
also  a  great  decrease  as  compared  with  former  years. 

Table  XVIII. — Importation  of  rye  into  Belgium  {entered  for  consumption), 
[Qaantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

German 

884,017 

798, 968 

1,320,608 

9,412,946 

28,686,556 

10,892,880 

1,825,653 

195,056 

19, 791, 859 

31,906,165 

926,019 

261,426 

270.507 

1,190,732 

Enffbuid 

Bnlffaria 

1,390,400 

1,635,500 
611,000 

Canada         

United  States 

12,058,800 
14,067,163 
1,025.843 
1.321,508 
4,522,381 
757,205 
680,350 
1,479,157 

5,874,910 
867,705 
681,022 

France 

Netherlands 

Portngal 

Soumania 

U 105, 915 

4,831.300 

819,500 

929,247 

Knssia ■- 

Turkey 

Other  countries  .... 

Total 

106, 901, 143 

37, 573, 314 

20,546,831 

Total  value 

$4,126,384 

$1,160,264 

$74,322 

OltLOOse, — ^For  glucose  I  have  failed  to  obtain  any  information  of  im- 
I)ortance.  Its  use  is  very  limited.  Statistics  of  the  amount  imported 
or  employed  do  not  exist. 

Oatmeal  and  corn  meal. — These  two  items  of  the  list  are  unknown  to 
Belgians^  In  order  to  introduce  them,  it  would  be  necessary  to  cause 
a  considerable  change  in  their  methods  of  living.  The  custom  of  eat* 
ing  very  lightly  in  the  morning  militates  against  oatmeal,  while  the 
habit  of  using  exclusively  baker's  bread  prevents  the  use  of  corn  meal 
in  its  most  desirable  forms.  Even  the  stoves  in  use  in  private  houses 
are  not  suitable  for  baking  corn  bread  or  cakes;  the  servants  are  not 
accustomed  to  make  bread,  and  the  people  never  eat  it  hot.  These  are 
the  obstacles  condensed  in  a  nutshell.  There  are  no  separate  statistics 
of  the  importations,  which  are  merely  nominal.  Oatmeal  and  corn  meal 
are  to  be  found  only  in  a  few  shops  catering  especially  to  the  English 
trade. 

Starch. — Respecting  this  article,  I  can  not  express  the  situation  better 
than  by  giving  the  translation  of  a  letter  ^vTitten  in  response  to  my 
inquiries  by  a  firm  of  this  city,  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  consumption  of  starch  is  relatively  large  for  onr 
little  coautry^  the  Belgian  production  is  much  too  great,  and  its  manufacturers  are 
obliged  to  export  two- thirds  of  the  product  to  England,  Spain,  Switzerland,  America, 
and  Africa.  Our  industry,  the  victim  of  an  absurd  tariff,  can  not  any  longer  export  to 
France,  which  was  formerly  one  of  our  best  markets.  On  the  contrary,  the  French 
manufacturers,  paying  us  no  duty,  are  competing  with  us  in  our  own  country. 
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There  have  been  attempts  to  import  American  starch  into  Belgium^  but  these 
efforts  have  been  fruitless.  The  American  makes,  having  been  of  inferior  quality, 
have  inspired  a  want  of  confidence. 

The  wholesale  price  of  starch  varies  from  $2.45  to  $2.97  per  100  pounds  for  starch 
manufactured  from  com  to  $3.07  to  $4.03  for  starch  manufactured  from  rice.  These 
prices  are  for  purchasers  of  1,000  to  2,000  pounds.  Purchasers  of  larger  amounts  are 
very  rare  in  Belgium — another  reason  why  the  importation  of  American  starch  would 
be  difficult,  as  in  small  quantities  the  price  of  transportation  increases  the  cost  too 
much. 

The  American  demand  in  Belgium  for  starch  manufactured  from  rice  is  consider- 
able. The  Belgian  process  of  manufacture  for  this  quality  is  the  best.  The  starch 
heretofore  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Belgium  has  been  that  manufac- 
tured from  com;  the  demand  for  this  quality  being  small,  it  has  been  introduced 
only  by  reason  of  its  lesser  price,  and  the  tendency  indeed  is  toward  its  entire  dis- 
appearance from  the  market.  Franco  is  also  offering  a  better  starch  made  of  com 
than  the  United  States  and  at  better  terms  of  purchase.  Under  such  conditions  the 
sale  of  the  American  product  is  almost  impossible. 

After  this  statement  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  importation  (Table  XLX).  They  verify  the  opinion  that  the 
importation  of  starch  into  Belgium  is  on  the  decrease.  The  chief 
countries  of  supply  are  Holland  and  France,  Holland  sends  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  supply.  The  amount  of  the  United  States  trade 
was  small  in  1893,  much  less  than  in  1892,  or  even  the  previous  year. 

Table  XIX. — Importation  of  starch  into  Belgium  {entered  for  oonaumption), 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20463  pounds  each.] 


Country. 


Germanv 

Enfclana 

United  SUtes.. 

France 

Hamburg 

Netherlands. . . 
other  countries 

Total 

Total  value 


1891. 


278,457 
137,793 
174, 462 
572, 802 

40,192 
3,367,076 

14,130 


4,584,912 


1892. 


169.248 
666,007 
657,049 
695,551 
21, 870 
3, 192, 215 
2,770 


5,404,710 


1389,351  , 


9417,244 


1893. 


53.044 

147, 378 

118,463 

720.251 

11.052 

3,175,999 

978 


4, 227. 185 


$310,020 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Cheese. — Large  quantities  of  cheese  are  consumed  in  this  country. 
The  production  does  not  equal  the  demand.  The  only  cheese  manu- 
factured to  any  extent  in  Belgium  is  known  as  Herv^  cheese  and  is  a 
product  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country.  Some  other  cheese  made  of  whey  is  produced,  but  only 
for  local  use.  Holland  is  the  chief  place  of  origin  of  cheese  imported. 
England,  France,  and  Switzerland  send  small  quantities.  Belgium 
does  not  export  cheese. 
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The  principal  cheeses  consamed  in  Belgium  and  their  prices  per 
pound  (according  to  quality  and  the  season)  are  as  follows: 

Centa. 

Gonda  (Dutch) 10  to  Iff 

Holland  (Dutch) 10  to  16 

Gruy^re  (Swiss) 17  to  22 

Brie  (French) 17  to  20 

Very  little  if  any  cheese  is  imported  from  the  ITnited  States.  Prices 
have  for  several  years  been  falling.  The  price  of  transportation,  again, 
would  probably  be  the  chief  difficulty.  Then,  in  order  to  find  a  market 
here  our  cheese  must  be  made  to  suit  the  public  taste,  for  in  this 
article,  probably  more  than  in  any  other,  taste  and  habit  are  the  chief 
arbiters. 

With  favorable  terms  Belgian  merchants  could  probably  be  induced 
to  attempt  the  introduction  of  our  products.  For  their  statistics  Bel- 
gian authorities  have  classified  cheeses  in  two  groups:  First,  those 
known  as  milk,  common  soft,  and  white  cheeses;  second,  all  others, 
which  in  Table  XXI  are  called  hard  cheeses.  The  total  importation  of 
these  products  in  1893  amounted  to  $1,280,000.  As  appears  from  the 
annexed  tables  (Xos.  XX  and  XXI),  Holland  and  France  practically 
monopolize  the  entire  trade. 

Table  XX. — Importation  of  milk  and  common  soft  and  ichite  cheeses  into  Belgium  {entered 

for  consumption). 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20162  pounds  each.] 


Country. 

1891. 

1802. 

1893. 

Gerniany 

Franco 

282 

1,064,824 

65,054 

1,428 

624 

1.080,580 
120,975 

1,012  045 

Net  heriands 

50,869 

Switzerland 

Other  countries  ... . 

6,059 

12,296 

•Total 

1,133,112 

1,207,614 

1.075,210 

Total  value 

$54,673 

$61,275 

$43,578 

Taulk  XXI. — Importation  of  hard  cheeses  into  Belgium  (entered  for  consumption). 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 

1891. 

1892.         1 

1893. 

a  cmiany 

224,658 

42,608 

2,275 

8.104 

620,900 

088 

4, 281,  799 

68,523 

809 

165,776  ' 
45, 196  1 

98  670 

Kn^Iaufi    

47  054 

Canada 

4,274 

Uiiitod  State.s 

3,840    .. 
616, 817 
701  ! 
4, 122, 269 
80,424  ! 
1,608  1 

France 

552, 029 

Italv  

4  837 

Netherlands 

Switxprland 

Other  coantrie«4 -  - 

4,356.116 

77.703 

1.721 

Total. 


5, 245, 664  |        6  036, 633  , 


Total  valne $1,214,896       $1,166,484 


5.  142, 40i 
$1,190^911 
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Butter. — Details  concerning  the  butter  market  are  very  difficult  to 
obtain.  There  is  not  anyone  who  seems  to  know  anything  about  the 
subject.  There  are  no  large  dealers  in  this  city.  Almost  all  the  trade 
is  done  by  market  women,  who  bring  their  product  from  their  farms 
and  offer  it  weekly  .for  sale  at  the  public  markets.  The  amount  of 
butter  consumed  is  not  large  and  the  native  production  is  considered 
as  sufficient;  notwithstandmg  this  idea  statistics  show  a  large  quan- 
tity ini[)orted  annually  into  Belgium.  Most  of  the  Belgian  butter  is 
manufactured  in  Flanders  and  large  quantities  find  a  market  at  Lou- 
don and  Paris.  The  average  price  is  24  cents  per  pound,  but  naturally 
varies  according  to  the  abundance  of  the  supply.  Statistics  (Table 
XX II)  indicate  that  Holland  and  France  have  a  monopoly  of  the  import 
trade. 

Tablk  XXII. — Importation  of  fresh  and  salted  butter  into  Belgium,  {entered  for  consump- 
tion). 

f  Quaiititie.8  in  kilograniA  of  2.20462  pounds  earh.] 


Country. 


Gprmany 30U,5«7 

Enghtud 37,739 

AuHtna 12,225 

YTAiice '  2.965,803 


1891.  1892.  1893. 


Luxemburg . 

Italy 

NcthorlandH 

Switzerland 

oilier  countries. 


Total 


225,412 
14.920  I 
2,832.593  ' 
5,023 
32,406 


261,997 

272,356 

40.606 

25,319 

46,630  , 

59.919 

2.  399.  484 

1,965.135 

186. 302 

127. 186 

15,813  1 

1,286 

2. 543,  488  ' 

3,404.181 

26, 472 

5.4.32 

29,589 

23.093 

6,426,708  5.550,381  !  5,883,1 


Total  val»« $3,038,869         $2,785,181  $2,952,544 


BUTTER  AND   ARTIFICIAL  BUTTER   IN  BELGIUM. 

The  dairy  industry  in  Belgfiuin  has  siifl'ered  from  the  constantly  increas- 
ing competition  of  artificial  butter  and  margarin.  The  law  of  De<5em- 
ber  10,  1890,  relative  to  the  sale  of  artificial  butter  partially  relieved 
the  condition  complained  of.  More  eflQcacious  protection  was  demanded, 
and  on  March  12,  1895,  the  following  decree  was  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment : 

DKCRKK    KKGAKDING   TIIK   SALK   OK   BUITEK  AND   MARGARIN. 
[Moniteur  Beige,  March  11  uud  12,  1895.] 

Pursuant  to  the  law  of  August  1,  1890,  relative  to  the  adulteration  of  food  and  to 
tbo  provisions  of  articlen  454  to  457,  498,  500  to  503,  and  561,  sections  2  and  3  of  the 
penal  codo,  and  also  tho  royal  decree  of  December  10, 1890,  regarding  the  regulatious 
ooncernin^  the  sale  of  artiHcial  butter,  and  tbe  necessity  for  new  police  regulations 
in  order  to  prevent  fraud  in  tbe  making  and  sale  of  butter,  the  following  decree  is 
bercby  made : 

AuTicLKl.  Tbe  name  "butter"  sball  only  bo  applied  to  fats  which  are  made 
entirely  from  fats  of  milk  or  cream,  with  or  without  tbe  addition  of  salt  or  coloring 
matter.  Otber  alimentary  fats  tban  butter,  and  which  have  a  resemblance  to  butter, 
shall  be  designated  by  the  name  of  "  margarin.*' 

Art.  2.  The  commerce  of  butter  and  margarin  shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
regulations : 
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1.  Margarin  in  tended  for  sale  shall  contain  only  a  small  proportion  of  butter, 
resulting  from  the  addition  of  milk  or  cream,  considered  indispensable  in  its  manu* 
facture;  at  most  the  quantity  of  butter  must  not  exceed  5  per  cent. 

Margarin  must  be  offered  for  sale  without  other  coloring  tban  its  own  natural  color, 
and  it  must  not  be  of  a  deeper  shade  of  yellow  than  is  prescribed  for  it  by  the  min- 
ister of  agriculture,  industry,  and  public  works.  • 

But  this  decree  concerning  the  color  of  margarin  does  not  apply  to  the  product 
which  is  to  be  exported  direct  from  the  factory. 

2.  It  is  fi)rbidden  to  otter  for  sale,  or  to  sell  butter  and  margarin  in  the  same  place 
(wjirehouse,  shop,  or  stall),  or  in  places  joining  or  annexed  to  one  another. 

In  likemannsr  it  is  also  forbidden  for  butter  manufacturers  or  butter  sellers  to 
keep  mnrgarin,  even  for  their  own  use,  in  the  same  place  where  butter  is  kept  for 
sale  or  warehoused,  or  in  the  same  wagons  as  are  used  for  transporting  butter  to 
market,  etc. 

Margarin  shall  not  be  brought  to  market,  unless  it  is  sold  only  in  that  part  of  it 
which  has  been  specially  designated  for  it  by  the  authorities. 

3.  All  establishments,  stores,  warehouses,  etc.,  where  margarin  is  kept  or  sold 
or  manufactured,  and  all  wagons  used  for  its  transport,  must  have  a  distinctly  visible 
sign — **.Sale  of  margarin,''  the  letters  of  this  sign  to  be  at  least  7.9  inches  high  and 
with  no  other  statement  or  specification. 

4.  All  cases  or  covers  in  which  margarin  is  offered  for  sale  or  delivered  shall  bear 
the  inscription  "Margarin"  in  distiuct  letters  of  at  least  0.787  inch  high,  with  the 
uauie  of  the  firm  and  also  the  name  and  address  of  the  seller. 

5.  The  infringement  of  these  regulations  as  above,  3,  4,  and  5,  will  be  considered 
as  etjuivalent  to  fixing  the  label  **  Butter"  on  the  merchandise. 

6.  When  sent  out  all  waybills,  invoices,  and  bills  of  lading  shall  indicate  for 
each  shipment  that  the  merchandise  is  sold  as  margarin. 

Art.  3.  It  is  absolutely  forbidden  to  soil,  expose  for  sale,  to  keep,  or  transport  for 
sale — 

1.  Butter  made  from  milk  the  sale  of  which  is  forbidden  by  sections  2  and  3  of 
arti«-le  2  of  the  royal  decree  of  November  18,  181H. 

2.  Butter  or  margarin  that  is  spoiled  or  soured. 

3.  liutter  or  margarin  to  which  antiseptics  or  glycerin  have  been  added. 

4.  Margarin  intended  for  food  which  has  not  been  made  from  animal  fats,  either 
fabricated  or  imported,  according  to  the  dispositions  of  articles  17  to  20  of  the  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  sale  of  meat. 

Art.  4.  The  infringement  of  these  laws  will  be  punished  according  to  the  provi- 
sions made  by  law  of  August  4, 1890,  independently  of  those  established  by  the  penal 
code. 

Art.  5.  The  minister  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  public  works  is  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  present  decree,  which  will  become  a  law  on  the  1st  of  July,  1895. 

The  royal  decree  of  December  10, 1890,  relating  to  the  commerce  of  margarin,  will 
be  abrogated  from  that  date. 

MARGARIN. 

The  consumption  of  margarin  in  Belgium  has  increased  greatly  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  and  though  the  country  produces  from  2,000,000 
to  3,000,000  kilograms  (4,409,200  to  6,613,800  pounds)  annually,  the 
present  consumption  now  demands  an  annual  importation  of  about 
23,000,000  pounds. 
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The  following  shows  the  importation  into  and  exportation  from  Bel- 
gium of  butter  and  margarin  during  the  past  ten  years: 

Special  commerce. 


Year. 

Iraportatioiifl. 

ExportAtions. 

Excess  of  iiiiportatiooft. 

Butter.       Margarin. 

Butt«r. 

Poundt. 
8. 372, 944 
7, 991. 218 
7,994,971 
7.834,547 
6, 498, 025 
6,7:<6,532 
5,866.060 

Margarin. 

Butter. 

Margarin. 

1887 

Pmindn. 
18,  854. 420 
22,116.027 

Pounds. 

PoundM. 

Poutids. 
10, 481, 476 
14.124,609 
18,455.024 
22,437.829 
8,670,424 
5.499,949 
7, 105,  717 

PouttdM. 

1888 

1889  

21),  449, 1)95 
30,272.376 
14,168,449 
12, 236, 481 
12,971,777 

"7,'268,*658' 
7,215,413 
7, 578, 968 

1H90 

1891 

24. 074,  7.50 
25, 994, 203 
26,219,347 

16.866  092 

1«92     

18,778  790 

1803 

18  640  359 

Note.— For  1894  the  estimated  fmportatioD  of  margarin  t9  22,677,171  pounds. 

Nearly  all  the  margarin  consumed  in  Belgium  is  imported  from  Hol- 
land, and  it  is  estimated  that  the  annual  consumption  in  Belgium  of 
this  article  amounts  to  15,000,000  kilograms  (33,009,000  pounds).  Ac- 
cording to  official  statistics  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  importation 
of  fats  other  than  butter  and  margarin,  and  the  latter  product  has 
nearly  completely  replaced  the  inferior  fats  which  were  formerly  used. 
The  use  of  margarin  steadily  increases,  and  is  now  sold  in  all  the  cities  of 
the  country.  The  Belgian  Government  favors  the  manufacture  of  mar- 
garin to  supply  the  home  demand,  but  also,  if  possible,  to  compete  with 
Holland  for  the  English  market,  which  imports  annually  more  than 
65,000,000  kilograms  (143,299,000  pounds)  of  this  product,  estimated  at 
90,000,000  francs  ($17,370,000),  principally  from  Hollanil,  which  makes 
a  specialty  of  mixing  American  oleoniargarin  with  oil  and  milk. 

To  secure  a  part  of  the  trade  with  England  the  Belgian  Government 
has  established  a  duty  of  20  francs  ($3.86)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46 
pounds)  on  all  imported  margarin,  and  an  excise  duty  of  5  francs  ^96^ 
cents)  on  home  production.  The  remittal  of  the  excise  tax  will  be 
authorized  by  law  on  all  exportation. 

Very  little  oleomargarin  is  manufactured  in  the  fountry,  though 
large  quantities  are  produced  in  Austria  and  France,  but  nearly  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe  receives  its  supply  from  New  York  and 
Chicago,  and  almost  exclusively  via  the  port  of  Rotterdam,  which 
received  m  1893  more  than  35,000,000  kilograms  (72,651,800  pounds). 

It  is  the  opinion  that  as  the  margarin  industry  develoi)S  in  Belgium 
the  manufacture  of  oleomargarin  will  proportionally  increase,  and 
importation  of  foreign  oleomargarin  will  then  be  made  direct  via  the 
port  of  Antwerp. 

At  present  there  is  no  establishment  in  Belgium  for  the  preparation 
of  peanut  or  edible  cotton-seed  oil. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  those  interested  m  the  manufacture  of 
margarin  that  an  entry  duty  on  this  article,  as  well  as  an  excise  tax  on 
the  home  products,  will  develop  the  dairy  industry,  provided  foreign 
milk  destined  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  margarin  is  subjected 
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to  duty.  Under  the  new  tariff  a  duty  for  milk  destined  for  the  manu- 
facture of  margariu  or  other  artificial  butter  is  now  imx)osed.  Milk 
destined  for  other  uses  will  continue  to  be  exemx)t  under  reserve  indi- 
cated in  the  tariff.  The  free  admission  of  milk  imported  in  quantities 
exceeding  50  liters  (52J  (quarts)  is  subordinate  to  remission  and  meas- 
ures judged  necessary  by  the  minister  of  finance  to  prevent  frauds. 

HONEY. 


In  compiling  the  various  statistics  for  other  portions  of  this  report 
my  attention  has  been  attracted  by  the  amount  of  honey  imported  into 
Belgium.  Considering  the  important  position  of  the  United  States  in 
this  trade,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  annex  the  following  table  ( XX  III). 
From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  United  States  supplies  more 
honey  than  any  other  country,  and  that  the  trade  is  fairly  well  estab- 
lished.   France  is  our  chief  competitor. 

Taulk  XXIII. — Importation  of  honey  into  Belgium  {entered  for  cantiumpiion). 
[Quantities  in  kilugramaof  2.20462 poiiodii  each.) 


Country. 


Germans 

England 

Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico., 

I'uitwl  States 

France  

Hamburg; 

•taly. 


Netherlands 

Other  countries. 


Total. 
'  Total  value. 


1891. 


26,517 

78.843 

4,316 

361, 104 

242.975 

88.241 

29.070 

91,808 

54,368 

977.242  . 


1892. 


38, 701 

27,739 

527. 152 

361, 902 

42, 714 

42.087 

45.868 

.     2,285 


.088.448 


$188,608 


$210.  070 


1.043 

55.551 

58,661 

416, 595 

297, 631 

6,422 

33. 723 

152.785 

1,096 


1,023.507 


$177,783 


FRESH   AND  SALTED   MEATS. 

Fresh  meats, — According  to  our  ideas  the  amount  of  meat  consumed 
in  Belgium  is  small.  Only  the  better  class  of  the  Belgians  can  afford 
to  eat  fresh  meat  daily.  Even  in  the  cities  the  laboring  classes  do  not 
eat  it  more  than  once  a  week,  while  in  the  country  they  seldom  have  it 
once  a  month.  Fish  is  greatly  used,  but  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  soups 
form  the  basis  of  the  poor  man's  diet.  Nevertheless,  the  native  supply 
in  Belgium  is  not  sufficient.  The  import  trade  consists  mostly  of  living 
animals,  which  are  slaughtered  at  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  sohl. 
Considerable  quantities  of  meat,  however,  come  from  the  United  States. 
The  i)rice  of  fresh  meat  is  about  19  cents  per  pound,  and  seldom  varies. 
A  strikhig  peculiarity  is  the  fact  that  all  cuts  sell  at  the  same  price,  but 
the  purchaser  is  always  obliged  to  take  a  certain  quantity  of  bone,  and 
the  amount  of  this  latter  varies  so  as  to  equalize  the  price  of  meat. 
That  is,  with  superior  meat  the  purchaser  must  take  more  bone;  with 
inferior,  less. 
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The  facts  concerning  fiesli  meats  are  so  neai'ly  related  to  the  subject 
of  beef  and  sheep,  heretofore  treated,  that  tlie  reader  is  respectfully 
requested  to  read  these  two  parajiraplis  together.  The  same  conditions 
exist  more  or  less  in  both  instances.  The  total  importation  of  slaugh- 
tered animals,  miscellaneous  fresh  meats,  and  meats  of  all  kinds,  etc. 
(fresh,  salted,  and  canned),  as  per  Tables  XXV,  XXVI,  amounted  in  189,1 
to  about  27,000,000  i)ounds,  valued  at  «3,(K)0,(M)0.  These  figjires,  both  for 
quantity  and  value,  are  much  less  than  for  any  previous  years.  This 
great  decrease  is  chiefly  due  to  the  restrictions  placed  by  the  Belgian 
(government  upon  the  admission  of  meats  from  abroad. 

A  glance  at  the  table  for  importation  of  slaughtered  animals (XXIV) 
indicates  the  eft'ects  of  these  restrictions.  The  importation  from  Ger- 
many, several  years  ago  the  most  important,  has  fallen  to  almost 
nothing.  For  Luxemburg,  too,  a  similar  statement  is  true.  Holland, 
being  less  severely  aflfected  by  this  legislation,  has  profited  by  the  mis- 
fortune of  other  countries. 

The  figures  for  importations  of  meats  of  all  kinds — except  such  as 
are  prepared  with  substances  subject  to  duty  (Table  XXV^l) — show  a 
like  decrease  in  the  totals,  only  that  the  United  States  is  almost  the  sole 
country  to  sufl'er.  We  however  yet  maintain  a  preponderating  lead 
over  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined,  as  we  still  continue  to  supply 
more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  meats  included  in  this  class. 

Table  XXIV. —  Importation  of  slaughtered  animnls  into  Belgium  {enteral  for  consump- 
tion.) 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 


1891. 


1892. 


Germany 101  30 

England I  3.640  ;  39 

Brazil *. j '  10 

France 9,648  i  6,138 

Lnxeinbnrg '  502  I  438 

Notherlands : '  6,536  j  68,090 

Total 20,427  75,345 

Total  value .f77o96  $23, 267 


1893. 


13 
430 


14,590 

485 

124, 157 


139.675 


$43,132 


Tadle  XXV. — Importation  of  fresh  meats,  not  elsewhere  specified,  into  Belgium  {entered 

for  consumption), 

[QnantitieH  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 


1891. 


1892. 


(icnmuiv I  8,963  '  5,062 

KnjLflamf 

France 

Luxemburit 

Not  herlands 

Otlior  countries 

Total 

Total  val no $3J,:{14  $1,949; 


3,3»7 


339 
60 
145  ... 

46 

1 

230 

2 

6 

S.  96,') 

5.012  , 

3,679 

$1,278 
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Table  XXVI. — Imporiaiion  into  Belgium  of  meats  (not  fresh)  of  all  kinds  except  such  as 
are  prepared  with  substances  subject  to  duty  (entered  for  consumption). 

[(juantitioA  in  kilof^'aniH  of  2.20462  puumls  cat'h  ] 


('ouDtry. 


1891. 


1892. 


German  V 1 19, 051 

Ensland i    1,976,058 

18.771,148 
167.  827 
443. 360 
273.  300 
2, 608.  869 
324,  709 
376.  319 


lTnit(MlStateA. 

France 

Hamburg 

Netherlands 

Argentina 

Uruguay  

Other  countries. 


Total 25,060.641     26,738,386       12.261,571 


121, 

904, 

23.  751. 

119. 

130. 

329, 

1,057. 

266, 

57, 


1893. 


121.  625 

l.i:s6.414 

8,&">1.657 

248. 851 

225. 741 

665. 925 

1.051.065 

56,  355 

103, 938 


ToUI  value $6,045,880     $6,450,636      $2,958,104 


FOWLS  AND   (iAMK. 


As  addenda  to  the  paragraph  relative  to  meats  a  few  words  may  be 
said  conceruing  the  importation  of  fowls  and  game.  In  both  these  lines 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy  are  the  chief  sources  of  supply.  As  the 
demand  is  growing  annually,  the  market  may  be  worth  the  attention  of 
American  poultry  dealers.  The  following  tables  (XXVII  and  XXVIII) 
give  the  particulars  of  this  trade: 

Table  XXVII. — Importation  of  fowls  into  Belgium  (entered  for  consumption), 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 

1891. 

20.928 

10,  359 

7, 183 

42.028 

57,061 

560 

1892. 

24, 673 

3,606 

8,427 

52. 691 

74, 102 

1,488 

1893. 

Germany .............. 

. 

81,438 

Bnelana 

1. 081 

France 

9,995 

Italy      

56,  369 

U^et  nerlands 

70  949 

Other  countries ^ 

22,140 

Total 

138.119 
"  $53. 314 

164. 987 

241.972 

Total  value            

$63,68.-> 

$93  401 

Table  XXVm. — Importation  of  game  into  Belgium  {entered  for  consumption), 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


Germany 51.216  66,256:  80,173 

Engknd. ;  11.860  12,928  t  13,342 

Austria ' 52  i  16.042 

France 12.800  10.248  1  14,573 

Netherlands 86.210  129,805'  161.404 

Other  countries 17,212  35,646  17,198 

Total 179.298  254.935'  305,732 

Totalvalue $69,209  $98,405  $118,013 
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MEATS  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS. 

Canned  meats. — There  is  absokitely  no  demand,  althoagh  a  few  cans 
from  Armour's  and  Libby's  packing  houses  are  to  be  seen  in  shop 
windows,  where  they  have  been  for  years.  There  are  no  established 
prices. 

Hams. — Considerable  numbers  of  inferior  native  hams  are  consumed 
iii  the  country  districts.  Hams  fit  for  table  use,  however,  come  mostly 
from  England,  and  sell  at  a  good  price,  about  30  centfi  per  pound.  Few 
are  used. 

Ba^an. — An  inferior  quality  of  uusmoked  bacon  is  sold  by  butchers. 
Cured  bacon,  however,  comes  in  small  quantities  from  England,  and  is 
not  generally  on  sale.    It  sells  for  28  cents  per  pound. 

Lard. — The  lard  sold  here  is  only  grease.  Prepared  lard  can  not  be 
purchased  in  Ghent.  Statistics  of  lard  importations  distinctively  do 
not  exist.  We  can  give  only  those  which  include  all  fats.  From  them 
(Table  XXIX)  it  is  seen  that  the  United  States  supplies  ordinarily 
about  one-half  of  the  entire  amount  imported.  The  trade,  however, 
shows  a  notable  decrease  during  the  past  few  years.  The  totals  also 
indicate  a  decreasing  demand  for  the  United  States  product. 


Table  XKJX.—Imporiaiian  of  fats  into  Belgium  {entered  for  con$umption). 
[Quantities  in  kilognuDS  of  2.20402  pounds  each.] 


Coontxy. 


German  V 

Bnglana 

Australia 

United  SUtes 

France  

Hamburg 

Kotherlands 

Argeutina 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Uruguay  

Otltor  countries 

Total 

Total  value 


1891. 


020.586 

2, 409. 200 

937,010 

16. 803, 051 

4,069,063 

241,877 

2, 333. 266 

853. 260 

129,848 

630,630 

239,124 


1882. 


661,440 

3, 419. 661 

129.200 

15.628.291 

4,802,062 

275, 357 

3, 782, 701 

637.686 

54.290 

530.985 

72,166 


29. 267,  884  ;      29,  993, 849 


$3,954,0911      $4,052,169 

I 


1893. 


604.347 
4,958.321 

633.042 
12, 118, 852 
4.651.542 

662. 412 
3, 375, 294 

506.195 

143.626 
1,111.690 

430.911 


29,097,072 


$3,660,228 
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OLEOMARGARIN. 


Oleomargariu  is  uuknown,  although  there  are  some  native  products 
on  the  market  which  resemble  it.  A  large  quantity  of  margariu,  how- 
ever, is  imported  mostly  from  Holland.  The  following  table  shows  the 
importation  of  this  article  for  three  years,  giving  the  principal  sources 
of  supply: 

Table  XXX. — Importation  of  margarin  into  Belgium  {entered  for  consumption). 
[Qtutntities  iii  kilograms  of  2.20462  puundH  each.] 


Country. 


189). 


United  Statea... 

France 

Netherlands 

other  countries  . 


67, 374 
10, 842, 753 
10.009  I 


1892. 


57.800 

75. 864 

11,627,417 

29,705 


Total !      10,920,136  I      11,790,786 

Total  value 


$2, 107, 586        $2. 275. 622 


1893. 


60.142 

56, 108 

11,742,056 

34,604 


11,892.910 


$2,295,332 


HIDES  AND   WOOL. 

Tablk  XXXI. — Importation  of  raw  hides  into  Belgium, 

[Quantities  iu  kilograms  of  2  20462  pounds  each.] 


Germany 

England 

Brazil 

France  

Netherlands 

Argentina 

Uruguay  

other  oountriee. . 


Total. 
Total  value. 


Country. 


1891. 


3, 106. 832 
1.771,208 
2,465,137 
6, 201, 708 
.").  111.639 
23, 057. 021 
8, 375.  568 
3, 043, 838 


51, 132, 951 


$11, 052, 899 


1892. 


1.927,846 
1,729,229 
2, 244. 620 
6. 869, 598 
4,016.196 
21.251.464 
.'>.587.180 
2, 569. 740 


46, 195,  873 


$9,807,384 


Tablk  XXXII. — Importation  of  wool  into  Belgium, 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


1893. 


2,005,576 
2. 422. 188 
3.  886.  247 
6,001.515 
4.801.055 
20. 255, 687 
8,170,201 
3,723,816 


52, 166. 285 


$10,068,093 


Country. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

(iomflAD  V ............ 

1,815,115  ! 
9,376.684; 
9,861,913  1 
8.271,499  1 
10,341,066  1 
2,496,335 

907.468 
6.096,424 
7,418,390 
7.483,689 
8,331,742 
2, 528, 450 

1  091  071 

Knglantf 

Australia 

Franco       

10.917,237 
10,083,176 
10,016  482 

\  I'gentina 

11,080,984 

*  Uher  countries .-- 

1, 693, 607 

, 

Total 

42. 162, 612 
'~$UT24M22^, 

32. 766, 163 

44  882  557 

Total  value 

$11,066,772 

$13,859,734 
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COTTON   AND   OTHER  FIBERS. 


Raw  cotton. — Belgium  is  one  of  the  principal  countries  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cloths,  and  it  consumes  enormous  quantities  of  raw  (totton. 
About  150,000  bales  are  annually  consumed,  all  of  which  must  be 
imported.  The  principal  sources  of  supply,  are  the  United  States,  the 
British  East  Indies,  and  Egypt. 

Pri(!es  naturally  vary.  Considering  the  quantity  of  goods  delivered 
and  other  circumstances,  countries  alternate  in  having  the  advantage. 
American  cotton  growers  could  always  control  this  market  if  they  would 
only  strictly  fulfill  their  contracts.  This  is  the  chief  fault  found.  Amer- 
ican merchants  are  said  to  be  very  apt  to  supply  a  quality  inferior  to 
that  specified  in  the  order.  Several  cotton  agents  here  suggest  that 
stricter  laws  should  be  passed  in  our  States  against  fraudulent  cotton 
transactions. 

Ghent  is  a  large  market  for  cotton,  by  reason  of  its  many  spinning 
and  weaving  establishments.  The  facility  of  transport  is  a  great 
advantage.  Vessels  may  enter  immediately  to  the  docks.  Every  year 
several  cargos  come  direct  to  Ghent  houses  from  Wilmington,  Savan- 
nah, Galveston,  and  other  Southern  ports. 

The  ordinary  terms  of  sale  are  6  to  8  cents  per  pound,  Antwerp  draft 
at  90  days.  Freights  are  very  variable.  The  annexed  statistics  (Table 
XXXIII)  show  British  India  to  be  the  chief  country  of  supply  for  the 
Belgian  cotton  mills.  The  United  States  stand  second.  The  figures 
are,  however,  unsatisfactory,  as  countries  like  England  and  France — 
nonproducing  cotton  countries — appear  to  furnish  such  a  large  quan- 
tity. They  evidently  act  only  as  intermediaries,  obtaining  the  mer- 
chandise elsewhere.  There  is,  however,  no  way  of  tracing  it.  With- 
out doubt  a  considerable  amount  also  comes  by  these  channels,  both 
from  the  East  Indies  and  from  the  United  States.  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  fix  relatively  the  importance  of  their  respective  actual 
supplies. 

Table  XXXIII. — Importation  of  cotton  into  Belgium  (entered  for  consumption). 
IQuautities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  poiintU  each.] 


Country. 

1891. 

8, 430, 947 

234,256 

7.  340,  537 

2. 429,  733 

14,  206.  271 

9.3,5,964 

691,  551 

1892. 

1883. 

Fi)"lniul . 

3.384,203 

500.801 

5,3i«,500 

1,872,082 

8,936,657 

139, 760 

369,035 

6,563,260 
93,357 

Kir^pt       

t'nitrd  States 

0, 434.  92ft 

3,  415, 697 

ffritisli  Indin     

14,905,253 
398. 252 

Ot \u'T  count ries     ....... 

589, 845 

Total 

34,  269, 259 

20,506,038 

35,400,590 

Total  value 

$7. 200,  512 

$4,315,477 

16,832.314 
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Of  her  products  of  cotton. — I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  informa- 
tion concerning  cottonseed  oil,  oil  cake,  eottolene,  etc.  I  therefore 
surmise  that  these  products  are  unknown  to  the  people  of  this  region. 

The  chief  oil  seeds  which  are  upon  this  market  are  flax,  colza,  and 
rai>e  seed.  The  first  mentioned  is  i>roduced  in  Flanders,  while  large 
<(uautities  of  the  others  come  from  the  East  Indies.  Colzaoil  cakes 
mid  tlaxseed  cakes  are  in  recent  years  being  extensively  used. 

The  importation  of  oil  cakes  is  quite  important;  of  the  amount  fur- 
nished from  abroad  the  United  States  have  recently  sent  the  largest 
quota.     Our  chief  competitors  are  France,  Russia,  and  Germany.  . 


Tablk  XXXIV. — Importation  of  oil  cake  into  Belgium  {entered  for  consumption). 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2. 20462  pounds  each.] 


Uoniianv 

Kii<;laxiu 

I'liiteci  States  — 

Fraiire 

ISritiHh  India 

Xetlierlands 

Hiiaaia 

Other  countries. 


Total. 

Total  value 


German  V 

England 

British  India 

Italy 

Russia 

Other  countries. 


ToUl. 
Total  value. 


Country. 


1891. 


5. 027, 576 
1,430.612 
20, 70»,  049 
20.  067,  5:{2 
1,  730,  090 
1,112.745 
6, 174, 2«4 
3,  544. 932 


1892. 


2,618,818 

1. 457,  653 

30, 158, 121 

18. 433. 454 

1.961,424 

795. 550 

6, 020.  483 

3. 026.  735 


3.182,889 
1,894.455 
18. 238.  552 
12  731.691 
1.072,705 
1,504.712 
4,, 573,  566 
1,591,708 


60,405,850         65,072,238  i 


$1,748,740         $2,009,430 

Tablk  XXXV .^Importation  of  hemp  into  Belgium, 
(Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  iMunds  each.] 


44. 770. 278 
~$1.  468.  9T3 


Country. 


1891. 

2.  317,  085 
2,661,712 
1,513,167 
1,021.971 
1,571,081 
1,214,862 

1892. 

2, 108. 184 
2,  709,  490 
1.899,606 
1,  349,  275 
973, 137 
2,196,448' 

1893. 

1,507.546 
2.110,938 
1.598.601 
1  561.433 
911.514 
1, 324, 960 

10,  299,  878 
^$"^908,361 

11.236,230 

9.014,992 

$1, 301, 15: 

$1,043,936 

Tablk  XXXVI. — Textile  materials  not  elsewhere  specified  imported  into  Belgium, 
[Value  of  franc.  $0,193  each.) 


Alfreria 

England 

Brazil 

TJnitedSUtes... 

France 

Hambure 

Hritish  iLdia. . . . 
Other  countries  . 


Country. 


Total  value  in  franrs. . 
Total  value  in  dollarH  . 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


722,  260 

723,767 

1.304.350 

562,304  t 

658, 235  < 

676. 355 

103. 000 

93, 100  j 

40,  705 

1,237.643 

903.  395 

743, 205 

162, 340 

93, 627 

61. 195 

191.  7H6 

164.  225 

428,511 

OS,  900  1 

378,  800 

363. 600 

215.  270  1 

311,088  I 

403, 045 

3. 293,  503. 

3,326.237  i 

4,  020, 966 

6.{5,646  , 

1 

(>11,964  , 

776, 046 
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SUGAR. 

Takle  XXXVIl. — Importation  of  rate  sugar  into  Belgium. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20402  pounds  each.] 


Country. 


Eugla)id 

Cuba  and  Porto  Kico 

Egypt 

1?  ranee 

Dntch  East  Indies. . . 

Netherlands 

()1  her  countries 

Toial 

Total  value 


1893. 


.-   -- 

2,628,926 

2, 710, 013 

3.611.010 

224.290 

824.  786 

la-i.gw 

2.411,371 

5,692.154 

4,  652  072 

644.  758 

441, 423 

135.068 

4, 259. 499 

415,873 

1. 399.  S6S 

2, 478,  789 

2,673.043 

980.  432 

71,135 

177,471 

7,651 

12, 718, 768 

12, 934. 763 

10.  970.  083 

$932, 794 

$998,564 

$931, 579 

Taulk  XXXV III. — Importation  of  refined  sugar  into  Belgium. 
(Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 

Country. 


Germany 

Englaml 

Franco 

Netherlands 

Other  countries  . 

Total 

Total  value 


i 

1891. 

1892. 

703. 300 

123, 376 

205, 171 

19,900 

17,138 

1893. 

60,391 
127,  144 
185,950 
18.811 
18,123 

540.968 

97.843 

1 

161.809 

i 

21.357 
8,888 

1 

410,419 

1,068,951 

830  865 

1— 

1 

$38,021 

$99,028 

$81.7a3 

1 

TOBACCO. 

Unmanufactured  and  manufactured.— -It  should  be  noted  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  tobacco  is  being  introduced  into  Belgium.  In  1893  there 
were  in  East  Flanders  12,830,214  plants  under  cultivation,  being  10,805 
plants  per  acre.  The  number  of  plants  is  increasing  annually.  Ghent 
is  an  important  center  for  the  manufacture  of  tobacco.  The  chief 
tobaccos  upon  the  Ghent  market  are  of  native  growth;  most  of  it, 
however,  employed  in  Belgium  comes  from  the  United  States  in  an 
unmanufactured  form  and  is  manufactured  in  the  countr5\  Pipes  are 
more  commonly  smoked  in  Belgium  than  cigars.  There  is  also  consid- 
erable demand  for  chewing  and  snuff  tobacco. 

The  different  American  tobaccos  known  here  are  the  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia, Derby,  and  Richmond.  Those  of  other  origin  are  designated  iw 
Turk,  Java,  Esmeralda,  Manila,  Habana,  Yara,  Brazilian,  and  Hun- 
garian. 

Without  the  duty  imported  tobacco  is  generally  cheaper  than  the 
native  product;  esi)ecially  is  this  fact  true  of  smoking  tobacco.  The 
produ(;ti()n  of  tobacco  in  Belgium  for  1894  was  of  medium  quantity. 

The  statistics  of  importation  given  in  Tables  XXXIX  and  XL  show 
the  United  States  to  be  the  chief  country  of  supply;  indeed,  we  usually 
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furnish  more  than  half  the  total  amount  purchased  abroad.  Holland 
is  our  only  considerable  competitor.  For  the  other  countries  mentioned 
the  trade  appears  to  be  very  variable.  When  we  examine  the  importa- 
tions of  cigars  (Table  XL),  however,  we  may  be  surprised  to  find  the 
United  States  in  such  an  inferior  position.  Probably  the  reason  is 
that  our  cigars  are  too  expensive  for  the  masses  in  Belgium.  The  labor 
necessary  for  their  manufacture  is  cheaper  elsewhere,  and  for  that 
reason  France,  Algeria,  Holland,  and  Germany  are  able  to  outsell  us. 
The  most  remai^kable  feature  of  the  statistics  of  imports  of  cigars  is  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Algerian  trade.  Exporting  nothing  five  years  ago, 
it  now  threatens  to  soon  take  first  place. 


Table  XXXIX. — Importation  of  leaf  tobacco  into  Belgium  (entered  for  consumplioti), 
[QuantitieB  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  eacli] 


Country. 

1891. 

285. 168 
118,718 
280,661 

5.  473, 166 
624.793 

1,969,833 
30:t.  354 

1892. 

300,332 
103. 189 
374,717 

5.113,941 
465,991 

1,978,795 
378,325 

1893. 

GermAnv 

321  878 

Enzlana 

184,062 

Bremen . 

543  on? 

Unifed  States 

4, 205. 471 

France 

358, 535 

Netherlands 

2,371,795 
482.553 

Other  countries 

Total 

9,055,693 

8,715,290 

8,477,991 

Total  value 

$1,  922,  524 

$2, 018, 461 

$1,  963,  503 

Tablk  XL. — Importation  of  cigars  into  Belgium  (entered  for  consumption), 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 


Algeria 

Germany 

England 

United  States  . . . 

Franco 

Netherlands 

other  countries  , 


ToUl. 


1891. 

1892. 

189:j. 

785  1 
10,053  1 

4,563  ! 

8,347 
25, 255 
13,052 

6,507 

14, 120  ' 
11,284 
5,160 
8,634 
25.330 
15.456 
3.594  1 

18, 088 
10, 299 

6.612 
10,220 
30,  646 
15, 892 

4,175 

68.562 

83,578 

95.532 

Totalvalue !      $330,812.      $403,264,        $460,942 


Tablb  XLI. — Importation  of  tobacco^  manufacturt^dy  other  than  cigars^   into   Belgium 

(entered  for  consumption). 

(Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 


Qerroany 

England. 

United  States.. 

France 

Netherlands 

Other  countries 

Total 

Totalvalue 


-     -  —       

—       . 

— 

— 

1891. 

1892. 

1W93. 

2.212 
12.667 
96.296 

5,341 
13  873 

2,961 

2,390 

4. 4.'>8 
90.879 

4,926 
18.463 

4,735 

2.270 

11  174 

73. 209 
4,531 

12, 830 
4,533 

133, 350 

125,851 

108  553 

$51 . 473 

$48, 578 

$41,901 
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FRUITS. 


The  deinaiul  for  fruit  is  not  large.  Belgium  even  exi)orts  some  of 
its  native  product,  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  amounts  to  about 
$i),000,000  annually.  American  fruits  do  not  come  to  Ghent,  except 
perhaps  in  very  small  quantities  by  the  intermediary  of  Antwerp 
agents.  The  total  importation  of  fruit  of  all  kinds  into  Belgium  in 
1893  w^as  valued  at  $1,375,135;  including  fresh  fruits,  $375,711;  dried 
fruits,  $868,219,  and  almonds,  $131,205.  Other  nuts  are  imported,  but 
are  included  under  the  denomination  of  fresh  or  dried  fruits,  according 
to  their  character.  Of  the  total  amount  the  United  States  sup])ly  is 
only  $26,708  worth,  being  entirely  included  under  the  title  of  miscel- 
laneous dried  ft^uits.  Even  in  this  item  there  was  a  large  decrease  as 
compared  with  former  years.  The  chief  countries  shipping  fruit  to 
Belgium  in  1893  were  England,  France,  and  Holland.  Portugal,  Spain, 
Greece,  and  Italy  were  the  only  other  countries  sending  any  consid- 
erable amount. 

Fresh  fruits. — When  we  consider  the  trade  in  fresh  fruits  separately, 
wo  find  the  only  items  classified  apart  in  the  statistics  of  imports  are: 
First,  citrons,  lemons,  and  oranges;  second,  apples,  and  third,  grapes. 
Examining  Table  XLII,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Spain  is  now  supplying 
the  largest  proportion  of  citrons,  oranges,  and  lemons.  Turning  to 
Table  XLIII,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  importation  of  grapes  is 
insignificant.  France  is  practically  the  only  country  of  supply.  For 
apples  (Table  XLIV)  the  same  fact  is  found  to  be  true.  France  sends 
more  than  one-half  of  all.  Holland  had  until  recently  a  monopoly 
of  this  trade,  but  seems  to  have  lost  it.  Small  shipments  have  been 
made  from  the  United  States  occsisionally,  but  are  scarcely  worthy  of 
mention.  In  these  three  items,  however— oranges,  grapes,  and  apples — 
the  United  States  should  be  able  to  compete.  We  can  certainly  under- 
sell all  competitors  in  price.  With  a  proper  introduction  a  trade  could 
without  doubt  be  established.  Of  all  the  other  fresh  fruits  included 
under  tlie  title  "miscellaneous"  in  Table  XLV,  France  supplies  the 
largest  sliare  with  an  increasing  trade. 

Table  Xhll.— Importation  of  citrofiBf  lemonB,  and  orange$  into  Belgium  (entered  for 

conaumption). 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  poands  eacli] 


Country. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


Germany 

29.703 

1.311,006 

1.845.573 

400,770 

95, 173 

111.886 

16.699 

1.389.558 

3.839.063 

583.455 

12.756 

453,475 

35  023 

England 

1  171.247 

Spain 

2,833,497 
AM,  714 

France 

^ellierlaudn 

157  538 

Otber  countries 

450  159 

Total 

3.  794. 171 

6.295.006 

5, 138, 196 

Total  valae 

#146.455 

$218,688 

$168,584 
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Table  XLIII.—  Value  of  grapes  imparted  into  Belgium  (entered  for  cansumption). 


Country. 

1891. 
2,591 

1892. 

1893. 

Oermanv , 

Snelana. 

541 

632 

12. 322 

6,398 

73 

285 

15.  «98 

800 

40 

France 

24  411 

Other  countries 

5  057 

Total  value  in  franca 

19,  574 

19, 893 

30,  481 

Total  value  iu  dollars , 

3,778 

3.839 

5  883 

Table  XLIV. —  Value  of  fresh  apples  imported  into  Belgium  (entered  for  consuviption). 


Country. 

1891. 
13. 947 

1892. 

1893. 

(Tprmanv 

5,377 

En^lnnff 

8,555 

7,776 

188,972 

529, 063 

United  States 

France 

117, 846 

273, 019 

89 

11,568 

480.612 

191,441 

347 

4.866 

Netherlands 

Switzerland^ 

Other  countries , 

8,997 

Total  value  in  francs 

416,469 

743. 363 

682,643 

Total  value  in  dollars 

80  379 

143.469 

131  750 

Table   XL\,— Value  of  fresh  fruit,  not  elsewhere  specified^  imported  into  Belgium 
(entered  for  consumption). 


Country. 

1891. 

40, 774 
29.028 
206, 275 
73,618 
16, 167 

1892.        I 

i 

21.414  i 
40,048 
190,028  1 
102,974  1 
29.111 

1893. 

Gemiany 



14,115 

34. 481 

204,383 

79  398 

£nglaua 

France 

Netherlands 

Other  countries -      --  -     

27  695 

Total  value  iu  francs. 

366, 762 

383.575  i 

360, 072 

Total  value  iu  dollars 

70,  785 

74,030 

69.494 

Dried  Jruits. — Raisins,  figs,  and  prunes  are  the  principal  dried  fruits 
imported  into  this  country.  The  demand  for  raisins,  indeed,  amounts 
to  a  quarter  of  the  entire  fruit  trade  (Table  XLI).  Greece  and  Holland 
are  the  principal  sources  of  supply,  the  latter  country  naturally  as  a 
country  of  transit  for  other  southern  lands.  Of  the  fig  trade  Portugal 
has  a  monopoly.  It  is,  however,  on  the  decline  (Table  XLVII).  France, 
Austria,  and  Germany  are  competitors  in  their  exports  of  prunes  to  Bel- 
gium. The  demand,  however,  is  also  decreasing  (Table  XL  VIII).  The 
only  classification  of  fruit  in  which  the  name  of  the  United  States 
appears  is  "Miscellaneous  dried  fruits"  (Table  XLIX).  There  we  have 
a  fair  chance  to  succeed.  In  1892,  for  example,  we  were  the  principal 
country  from  which  Belgium  purchased  this  class  of  goods.  In  1893  wo 
were,  however,  outdistanced  by  England,  France,  and  Italy,  all  most 
vigorous  comi)etitors.  The  total  importation  of  this  class  of  merchan- 
dise is  also  decreasing. 
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Table  XLVI. — Importation  of  rainns  into  Belgium  (entered  for  coneumpHan). 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  ponnds  each.] 


Country. 

1891. 

229.590 
127, 121 
56.704 
827.324 
839,570 
121.  OT9 
118, 715 

1892. 

1883. 

England 

194,148 
135, 273 
50,262 
968,263 
735,338 
275, 816 
195, 174 

200.350 

Spain 

10S'04S 

Franco 

50,493 

1. 301, 198 

783  645 

Greece 

Netherlands 

Turkey 

Other  countries 

288,406 
177,  106 

ToUl 

2, 320, 060 

2,554,274 

2.904,254 

Total  value 

$358,210 

1369. 731 

$392, 3» 

Tablk  XLVII. — Importation  of  figs  into  Belgium  {entered  for  consumption), 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  or  2.1^62  )K>undB  each.] 


Country. 


England 

Spain 

France  

Italy 

Portugal 

Other  cx)untrie8 

ToUl 

Total  value 


1891. 

1892. 

1883. 

223,960 
139.933 
110, 802 
301, 638 
1,507,954 
244,349 

171,599 
314,409 
169,466 
694.752 
1,854,820 
202.994 

100,924 
154. 131 
183,076 
398,458 
1,726.662 
215,672 

2,528,636 

3,408,040 

2,778,923 

$195,211 

$197,326 

$160,900 

Table  XLVIII. — Importation  of  prunes  into  Belgium  (entered  for  con  eumpiion), 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  ponnds  each.] 

('ountry. 


Germany 

Austria 

Franco  

Netherlands 

Other  countries 

Total 

Total  v;.lue 


1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

321,587 
265,396 
412,730 
162,466 
130, 100 

347.369 
427,532 
348,980 
113, 178 
97,397 

278.829 

309,076 

478. 181 

90.531 

66.162 

1, 292, 278 

1,334,451 

1,222,779 

$137, 175 

$154,630 

$136,878 

Tablk  XLIX. 


-Value  of  dried  fruits^  not  elsewhere  specifiedy  imported  into   Belgium 
( en tered  for  consumption) . 


Count  rv. 


England 

United  Statcn  . . . 

France 

Italy 

Other  countries . 


Total  value  in  flrancs. 
Total  value  in  dollars. 


1891. 


326,466 
227,558 
213.885 
148,538 
142,453 


1,057,900 


204,176 


1892. 


210, 146 
396,486 
167,648 
189,480 
823.963 


1,287,713 


248,529 


I 


1893. 


216^161 
138,383 
188,595 
185,090 
194,444 


922,673 


178,076 
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ALMONDS. 

As  previously  mentioned,  almonds  are  the  only  nuts  given  special 
mention  in  the  tabulated  statistics  of  imports.  For  them  Portugal 
and  France  are  the  chief  sources  of  supply  (Table  L). 

Table  L. — Importation  ofalnumds  into  Belgium  {entered  for  oonsumpiion), 
[Qaantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Conntry. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

£nirlanfl ..  .     ......  .............  .......  .....................  . 

42,608 
160,520 
90,001 
49,872 

13,036 
166,898 
90.513 
78,355 

16, 798 

France  

148.288 

Portuf^l 

149,888 

Other  coontries 

97,038 

ToUl 

343,001 

348,802 

412,012 

Total  val  oe 

$132,398 

$134,688 

$131,205 

CANNED  GOODS,  ETC. 

The  sale  of  canned  goods  to  Belgium  has  suffered  a  decrease  during 
the  past  three  years.  Values,  however,  show  even  a  more  marked 
decline  than  quantities.  It  is  surprising  that,  with  its  great  fruit 
canning  industries,  the  United  States  does  not  appear  in  these  sta- 
tistics (Table  LI).  England  is  the  chief  country  for  this  trade. 
Without  doubt  a  certain  quantity  of  American  canned  fruits  comes 
into  Belgium  via  London.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  few  stores  in  the  four 
largest  cities  of  this  country  keep  a  small  number  of  cans  of  California 
and  Maryland  fruit  in  stock.  The  sales,  however,  are  so  rare  that  they 
scarcely  know  what  prices  to  ask  a  prospective  purchaser.  In  the 
couDtry  districts  such  canned  fruits  are  unknown.  Generally  the 
prices  asked  are  too  high  to  attract  purchasers.  The  poorer  classes 
would  never  be  able  to  indulge  in  such  luxuries.  Even  to  induce  the 
more  afSuent  to  buy  the  prices  must  be  very  much  reduced  and  the 
goods  rendered  popular  by  proper  advertising.  At  present  there  are 
too  many  intermediaries  who  make  profits.    Sales  must  be  more  direct. 

Table  LI. — Importation  of  canned  goods  {pastry j  fruity  vegetables^  etc)  into  Belgium, 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  ponnds  each.] 


Conntry. 

1891. 

1892. 

1803. 

Germany .*..... 

24,9122 
861. 2»4 
168. 450 
17,792 
20,003 
14,309 

85.266 
763.042 
157,554 
24,673 
16,696 
12, 143 

27,187 
718,225 
171,946 

11  180 

Rnglana. 

France .' 

Italy 

Netherlands 

13, 052 

Other  countries , 

19,408 

Total 

1.100,860 

1,009,374 

961  007 

Total  value 

$384,523 

$350,666 

$333,854 

6790— No. 
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LIQUORS. 

Mne*.— The  consumption  of  wines  is  large,  but  comparatively  small 
when  measured  by  that  of  beer  and  gin.  Scarcely  any  wine  is  of  Bel- 
gian production.  Almost  the  entire  supply  comes  from  France  and  the 
lihenish  provinces  of  Germany.  There  are  so  many  different  marks 
and  labels  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  price. 
A  fair  grade  of  red  wine  can  be  purchased  at  retail  for  50  cents  the 
quart  bottle.  From  that  limit  prices  mount  indefinitely.  White  wine 
can  even  be  obtained  at  30  cents  the  bottle. 

A  California  house  last  summer  sent  a  box  of  wines  to  Ghent  for 
distribution.  Many  connoisseurs  who  tasted  these  samples  pronounced 
them  superior  for  the  price  to  anything  on  this  market.  It  was  impos- 
sible, however,  to  secure  any  wine  dealer  to  introduce  them.  There 
would  without  doubt  be  a  demand  for  these  articles  if  we  could  only 
find  some  important  merchant  willing  to  push  them,  and  in  a  short 
time  other  houses  would  be  compelled  to  keep  them  in  stock. 

The  statistics  given  in  Tables  LII  and  LIII  indicate  that  the  total 
value  of  the  wines  imported  into  Belgium  in  1893  amounted  to  $4,288,023, 
a  sum  slightly  lower  than  that  of  previous  years.  Of  this  total,  France 
furnished  80  i)er  cent,  having  no  formidable  competitor.  The  figures 
for  the  United  States  were  insignificant,  being  only  $900.  About  90 
per  cent  of  the  wine  is  imported  in  casks. 

Table  Uh—ImportaHon  of  wine  (in  casks)  into  Belgium  (entered  for  consumption). 
[Qoantities  in  hectoliters  of  26.417  gallons  each.] 


Country, 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Algeria 

1,724.43 
9,505.22 
7, 331. 36 

,  1,625.15 
5,386.98 

195, 002. 80 
2,876.21 
2, 832.  56 
1,214.74 
1,023.76 

2,164.85 
9,977.39 
6,219.22 
667.97 
7, 128. 67 
178,694.51 
5,701.68 
3.216.31 
1, 762. 91 
1,204.72 

1,644.71 

GermaDV 

9,675.60 

Englana. 

7,688.38 

AuHtria  

804.91 

Spain 

7, 905. 67 

Iranoe 

150, 723. 89 

Italy 

6, 042. 08 

^etneirlands ..................................       .  ........ 

3,372,48 

Portugal 

1.465.23 

Other  countries 

1,386.18 

Total 

228, 623. 21 

216.  738. 23 

190. 599. 08 

Total  valne 

♦3,969,448 

$3,764,743 

$2,942,830 

Table  .Lllh^^Imporiation  of  bottled  wines  into  Belgium  (entered  for  consumption). 
[Quantities  in  hectoliters  of  26.417  gallons  each.] 


Country. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Germany 

1,771.51 

154.59 

19, 200. 19 

209.07 

220.53 

1, 781. 36 

225.57 

18, 653. 53 

195.87 

160.48 

1,942.91 
181.77 

Rn  orlana 

France 

17, 388. 30 

Netherlands 

197.68 

Other  countries 

203.06 

Total 

21, 555. 89 

21,016.80 

19,913.74 

Total  val  ue 

$1,497,703 

$1,460,247 

$1,345,173 
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Brandy  and  other  distilled  liquors. — The  greater  part  of  the  dis- 
tilled liquors  consumed  in  Belgium  is  of  native  origin.  It  amounts  to 
14,620,726  gallons  annually,  while  the  average  annual  imports  are  about 
400,000  gallons.  The  annual  average  consumption  per  inhabitant  is  a 
trifle  more  than  2J  gallons.  Inasmuch  as  the  Government  receives  a 
considerable  revenue  from  the  tax  levied  upon  the  manufacture  of 
brandy  it  makes  strenuous  eftbrts  to  exclude  foreign  products.  In  1893 
the  number  of  distilleries  in  Belgium  was  250,  of  which  214  were  agricul- 
tural and  36  nouagricultural.  The  excise  tax  received  from  them  in  the 
same  year  amounted  to  $7,205,390.40. 

Prices  vary  considerably.  Good  native  brandy  maybe  purchased  at 
$1  per  quart  bottle  retail.  A  fair  quality  sells  even  at  50  cents.  The 
high  rate  of  duty  assessed  upon  foreign  brandies  naturally  augments 
their  prices  to  a  more  considerable  figure.  The  412,898  gallons  of 
brandy  imported  in  1893  were  valued  at  $224,591,  of  which  France  fur- 
nished a  quantity  amounting  to  about  three-fifths  of  the  total.  Hol- 
land and  England  are  the  only  other  countries  engaged  in  this  trade 
worthy  of  mention.  Almost  the  entire  quantity  of  brandy  enters  the 
country  in  casks.    The  amount  imported  in  bottles  is  small. 

Further  details  are  given  in  the  statistics  following  (Tables  LIV 
andLV): 

Table  JAV ,— Importation  of  brandy  and  other  distilled  liquors  (in  bottles)  into  BeU 
gium  ( en  tered  for  consumption) . 

[Quantities  in  hectoliters  of  26.417  gallona  each.] 


Country. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

Germany 

12.82 
13.03 
174.07 
17.90 
8.89 

13.79 
14.48 
171.29 
23.01 
8.72 

86.29 

England. 

28  49 

France 

851.76 

Netherlands 

188  48 

Other  countries 

28.70 

Total  

226.71 

231.29 

628.72 

Total  valne  -.,,,„....,-,-„, ,,   , 

$10,939 

$12,276 

$36,403 

Table  LV. — Importation  of  brandy  and  other  distilled  liquors  (in  casks)  into  Belffium 

(enttredfor  consumption), 

[Quantities  in  hectoliters  (at  50O)  of  26.417  gallons  each.] 


Country. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

German  V 

in.  71 

1, 742. 90 

10,063.73 

8,198.04 

235.19 

116.78 
1. 627. 16 
9,853.32 
8,225.32 

542.39 

151  04 

Engtami 

1,569.86 

9.265.84 

8.495.62 

519  18 

France 

Net  herlandfl 

Other  countries 

Total 

15,351.57 

15.364.97 

16,00L04 

Total  value 

$189,628 

$189,788 

$188,188 
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Beer. — ^Beer  is  the  national  drink  of  tkis  country.  The  number  of 
breweries  in  1893  was  2,876.  During  the  same  year  there  were  Vrewed 
300,713,693  gallons  of  beer.  The  total  of  beers  imported  was  only 
1,822,759  gallons.  The  breweries  almost  always  supply  the  local  trade 
of  the  communities  in  which  they  are  situated.  There  are  scarcely  any 
large  establishments  which  sell  their  product  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Tastes  are  so  fixed  that  I  have  been  told  by  brewers  they  fear  to  change 
the  slightest  ingredient  of  their  product  or  their  process,  because  the 
consumers  may  fail  to  recognize  the  brand  or  be  angry  that  the  brewers 
have  ceased  to  consult  their  palates.  Hence  every  brewer  continues 
to  supply  certain  patrons,  and  it  is  very  rare  that  a  restaurant,  for 
example,  will  change  its  brand  of  beer,  being  fearful  of  losing  its  cus- 
tomers. This  fact  renders  the  introduction  of  foreign  beers  difficult. 
Practically  the  only  beers  from  abroad  (and  these  in  very  small  propor- 
tion) are  English  stout,  pale  ale,  and  some  Munich  beer.  Then,  again, 
the  prices  here  defy  competition.  A  quart  bottle  of  average  beer,  such 
as  is  drunk  by  well-to-do  citizens,  sells  for  6  cents.  Extra  good  quality 
brings  12  cents  per  bottle,  while  the  cheapest  grades,  in  casks,  can  be 
had  for  about  1  to  2  cents  per  quart.  Statistics  (Tables  LVI  and  LVII) 
indicate  that  the  total  imports  of  beer  are  valued  at  $466,522.  Ger- 
many supplies  the  most,  approximating  one-half  of  the  total  imports, 
and  England  is  second,  supplying  about  one-third  of  the  total.  Bot- 
tled beers  are  rarely  imported. 

Table  LVL — Importation  of  beer  {in  cmIcs)  into  Belgium  (entered  for  consumption), 
[QuantitieR  in  hectolitera  of  26.417  gallons  each.] 


Countiy. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

O^M^^ny ..,..,  r    r    T , ,,....... 

27,267.00 
20,940.33 

059.38 
2, 116. 53 

605.67 

29.087.09 

22,064.83 

1,848.84 

3.155.58 

489.28 

35, 409. 10 

England- 

22, 270. 08 

Luxemburg 

2,807  96 

Netherlanos 

7.316.25 
489.12 

Other  countries , 

Total 

51,878.91 

56,655.62 

68,442.60 

Total  value 

$360,455 

$382,709 

$462,380 

Table  LVII. — Importation  of  beer  (in  bottles)  into  Belgium  (entered  for  consumption), 
[Quantities  in  hectoliters  of  26.417  gallons  each.] 


Country. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

German  V 

183.63 
144. 10 
88.36 
120.90 
86.07 
65.78 

235.64 
133.24 

181  91 

Lnxem  burg 

99.78 

Hamburg 

Netherlands 

108.29 

*     100.98 

97.96 

111.24 

Sweden  and  Norway 

97.10 

Other  countries 

06.76 

Total 

689.74 

676.11 

566  88 

Total  value .. 

$5,325 

$5,089 

$4,192 

Oider. — Little  information  is  to  be  obtained  relative  to  cider.  A  small 
quantity  is  manufactured  in  the  country.  Its  ud6y  however,  i«  almost 
unkaown« 
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SEEDS  AND  POBA0E. 

Very  meager  details  can  be  given  Gonceming  this  subject,  for  want 
of  statistics.  The  production  of  the  country,  however,  does  not  equal 
the  demand,  for  there  is  annually  a  considerable  importation-^some- 
times  from  one  country,  sometimes  from  another.  The  chief  seed  in 
demand  is  flaxseed.  There  is  a  special  demand  for  it  at  present,  as  the 
crop  of  1894  was  bad.  .  Generally,  American  seeds  are  cheaper  for  the 
same  quality  than  those  of  other  countries,  but  even  the  inducement  of 
lower  prices  does  not  offset  the  disadvantage  of  their  extremely  poor 
grade.  Sometimes  they  can  not  be  employed  at  any  price.  Their  repu- 
tation also  is  particularly  bad,  as  unscrupulous  merchants  have  the 
habit  of  purchasing  them  for  mixing  with  and  deteriorating  other  and 
better  qualities.  In  order  to  increase  their  trade,  or  even  to  retain  it, 
Americans  must  send  better  seeds,  even  if  they  ask  a  slightly  advanced 
price. 

The  official  statistics  published  by  the  Belgian  Government  divide 
seeds  into  only  two  classes,  first,  oleaginous,  and  second,  other  seeds.  It 
appears  from  the  figures  given  in  Tables  LVIII  and  LIX  that  the  total 
value  of  seeds  imported  in  1893,  not  including  peanuts  and  palm  nuts, 
was  $14,003,069,  of  which  $11,835,849  was  for  oleaginous  seeds  and 
only  $2,167,220  for  all  others.  Of  the  entire  amount  imported.  East 
India  sent  more  than  half,  valued  at  about  $8,000,000.  Bussia,  Argen- 
tina, and  the  United  States  are  the  other  important  shippers.  The 
East  Indian  trade,  however,  has  developed  to  such  proportions  that  it 
will  probably  maintain  its  supremacy  for  several  years  at  least.  Russia 
shows  great  loss  as  compared  with  a  few  years  ago,  while  Argentina  has 
vastly  increased  its  importance.  The  United  States  has  not  been  able 
to  maintain  the  favorable  position  which  it  attained  in  1892.  Several 
other  countries,  such  as  England  and  Soumania,  threaten  to  appropriate 
our  trade. 


Table  LVIII. — Importation  of  oleaginous  seeds  (not  including  peanuts  and  palm  nuts) 
into  Belgium  {entered  for  consumption), 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  poands  each.] 


Country. 


Englaod 

United  States . . 

France 

British  India... 
Netherlands  ... 

Argentina 

Ronmania 

I.assia 

other  countries. 

Total 

Total  value 


1891. 


1.129,915 
20, 512, 406 

6,421,665 
103, 713, 323 

1,010,337 

5,830,949 
22, 671, 004 
38,317,673 

2,946,910 


202, 554, 182 


$11, 727. 887 


1892. 


372,301 
193, 895 
939.425 
088, 322 
661, 340 
066,380 
218,882 
,  019. 946 
,"500, 376 


1893. 


8, 485, 724 
10,612.854 

4, 881,  791 
135,613,476 

1,241,402 
12, 123, 744 

7. 455, 256 
28, 729, 157 

9. 876, 746 


158,060,867  1   219.020,150 


$7, 976, 002    $11. 835, 849 
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Table  LIX. — Importation  of  all  other  seeds  not  elsewhere  specified  into  Belgium  (entered 

for  consumption), 

[QQantitiea  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 


1891. 


Germany 1.668.540 

England 1.757,792 

Fnltwl  States 1,544,594 

France 3,221.487 

British  India 8.587.694 

Netherlands 1.085.788 

Roumania I  4,329.425 

Turkey 647.787 

Othereountriee 6,357,044 

Total 29,200,051 

Totelraluo ;  $3,381,366 


1892. 

1893. 

1,155,646 

2,141,017 

895,861 

3.545.653 

1,606.453 

1.673.67*2 

2,917,861 

2,188.  1<>«^ 

1, 667, 430 

3.70S.S73 

1.254,692 

1,191.529 

747. 163 

1. 275,  9r:0 

676,359 

1,274.940 

1,835.038 

1,715  434 

12,756,503  , 


$1,477,203 


Table  hX,— Importation  of  hay  and  fodder  into  Belgium. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


18,715.196 


$2, 167.  S20 


Country. . 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Germany 

108. 159 
224.566 
146, 470 

38,564,136 
139, 614 

49,848,483 
195, 712 

718,952 
132,187 

'"36,"46i"2i8" 

161.851 

44,707,918 

1, 192, 769 

780  593 

Ed  eland 

3. 095.  562 
1,759  417 

United  States 

France 

18. 232.  394 

LtUxemburtr  .............................................. 

Netherlauda 

41  560  48^ 

Other  countries - 

2,860  8^1 

Total 

89,227,140 

77,378,895 

68, 289, 3;i5 

Total  value 

$929, 925 

$1,045,389 

$1,317,984 

PETROLEITM. 

Table  LXI. — Importation  of  refined  petroleum  into  Belgium, 

[Quantities  in  kilof^rams  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Country. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Bngland 

130,508 

74,881.119 

3, 521, 807 

28,244,821 

22,662 

43.235 

97,769,750 

8,437 

43, 108, 068 

17.757 

37, 0«* 

United  States 

109  355  »« 

Netherlands 

2.789.239 

Russia 

82,890.973 

Other  countries 

65.494 

Total 

106,800,917 

140,942.247 

145.138.614 

Total  value $3,504,138 


$3,808,260,        $3,921,645 


TIMBER. 
Table  LXII. — Importation  of  oak  and  walnut  timber  {not  sawed)  into  Belgium. 

[Quantities  in  steres  of  1.308  cubic  yards  each.] 


Country. 

1891. 

1892. 

1883. 

Germany 

4,392 
1,097 
12,132 
1,997 
2,555 

4,858 
4.054 
14,508 
1,139 
6,855 

6,200 

United  States 

2,038 

France 

12  141 

Netherlands 

917 

Other  countries 

6  751 

Total 

22,173 

81.414 

28,047 

Totalralue 

$641,908 

$848,806 

$787,810 
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TIMBER— Continued. 

Tablk  LXIII. — Importation  of  hetcti  oak  and  walnut  timber  into  Belgium, 

[Quantities  in  sterea  of  1.308  cnbic  yardn  each.] 


Country. 

1891. 

1892 

1893. 

(vennan  V 

159 
131 
483 
065 
349 

126 

1,391 
14.') 

Knffland 

T^nit*  d  States 

274 
379 

77 

21)8 

France 

436 

Other  countries  .                   

163 

Total 

1,787 

856 

2,433 

Total  value 

^,631 

r26,  433 

$75,131 

LXIV. — Importation  of  oak  and  walnut  timber  (sawed)  into  Belgium, 
[Quantities  in  steroH  of  1.308  cubic  yards  each.] 


Country. 


Gorman  V 

England 

A  ustria 

I'nited  States... 

Fraure 

Netherlands 

Russia 

Other  countries . 


Total. 
Total  value. 


1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

25,459 

1,409 

2,572 

373 

20,500 
1,193 
4,693 
1,730 

16,906 

1,952 

8,832 

720 

13,658 

705 

4,447 

1.109 

25,302 

4,113 

2,416 
10,163 

8,703 
18.864 

2,706 

57,929 

43,329 

62,267 

$2. 180, 158 

$1,547,062 

$2,223,243 

LXV. — Importation  of  other  timber  {not  sawed)  into  Belgium, 
[Quantities  in  sterea  of  1.308  cubio  yards  each.] 


Country. 


(remiany^ 

i:nit«>d  States 

France 

Xftherlands 

Kussia 

Sweden  and  Norway. 
Other  countries 


Total. 
Total  value. 


1 


1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

5,504 
4.501 
13, 013 
18,941 
17.661 
5,610 
1,594 

6,829 
5.018 
14,362 
14, 702 
25,150 
5,834 
1.291 

8.888 
3.496 
13,004 
10,269 
22,592 
5,189 
2,152 

66,824 

73. 276 

65.540 

$709,337 

$735,398 

$657, 759 

LXVI. — Importation  of  other  timber  (sawed)  into  Belgium. 
[Quantities  in  steren  of  1.308  cubic  yards  eacli.] 


Country. 


(iermany 

Englanff. 

United  States 

Franco 

Netherlanda 

Russia 

SwtHlen  and  Norway 
Other  countriee 

Total 

ToMl  value 


1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

6.302 

3,824 

3,190 

2.137 

2,492 

1,504 

17, 966 

20,234 

25.850 

5.572 

3.517 

2, 754 

17,  557 

14. 151 

11,654 

110,362 

136, 019 

136,  531 

336.  240 

342.025 

415,268 

1.34'J 

1, 237 

1.397 

497, 478 

523,499 

598,148 

$8, 161, 127 

$8, 183, 860 

$9,350,848 
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GENEBAL  STATE  OF  OUE  TBADE. 

The  information  herein  given  is  lacking  in  many  details.    These  gs^ps 
I  should  have  liked  to  fill  up.    Indeed,  the  delay  in  making  this  report 
is  largely  attributable  to  waiting  for  replies  which  have  never  come  to 
hand.    However^  after  reading  the  copy  a  second  time  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  probably  conveys  a  summary  idea  of  the  state  of  demand  and 
supply  in  this  vicinity  for  the  products  herein  mentioned.    The  chief 
items  of  our  export  trade  to  Belgium  at  present,  it  will  be  seen,  are 
cereals  and  flour,  meats,  fats,  cotton,  kerosene,  and  tobacco.    Probably 
the  articles  in  which  we  might  more  advantageously  increase  our  sales 
are  hams,  wines,  and  fruits.    All  the  other  articles  we  could  possibly 
introduce,  but  only  against  strong  competition,  or  perhaps  even  in  some 
instances  where  there  was  not  any  competition  we  should  be  obliged  to 
create  a  demand,  as,  for  example,  for  oatmeal,  com  meal,  and  the  various 
compound  cooking  fats. 

The  result  of  my  investigation  is  not  in  general  very  satisfactory.  It 
appears  that  our  trade  with  Belgium  is  decreasing  not  only  in  the  total 
but  in  almost  all  the  classes  of  products  mentioned  in  this  report.  One 
meager  consolation  exists — that  many  of  our  goods  come  to  this  coun- 
try via  England  in  the  statistics  credited  to  the  trade  of  that  country. 
Even  this  fact  is  disastrous  to  us,  as  we  lose  the  credit  for  all  these 
supplies  and  are  at  the  mercy  of  our  rivals,  who  fix  such  prices  as  they 
please.  In  order  to  insure  a  steady  trade  we  must  do  it  direct  and  be 
independent  of  middlemen;  only  in  this  manner  can  we  establish  the 
reputation  of  onr  products  and  cause  a  demand  for  them  by  showing 
them  equal  in  quality  to  those  of  any  other  country  and  generally  less 
in  price. 

HOW  TO  INTBODUOE  AMERICAN  0OODS. 

The  most  serious  question  arises  when  we  reach  the  discussion  of  a 
mode  of  procedure.  How  can  a  demand  for  American  products  be 
created  in  a  foreign  country  f  Or,  indeed,  without  even  presupposing 
the  existence  of  a  demand,  how  can  our  goods  be  sold  abroad  f  In  some 
countries  more  nearly  related  to  us  by  habit  and  tradition  this  problem 
is  more  easily  solved.  Some  people  are  not  afraid  of  novelties,  while 
the  thought  of  a  change  is  repugnant  to  others.  We  must  first  dis- 
abuse our  minds  of  any  predisposition  which  we  may  entertain  that  oar 
productions  are  wanted  and  are  necessary  to  human  existence.  Then 
we  must  ascertain  the  point  of  view  of  our  proposed  purchaser.  Wo 
must  not  think,  much  less  call,  a  man  deficient  in  knowledge  because 
be  has  never  tasted  oatmeal  or  corn  meal  and  has  not  any  word  in  his 
own  language  to  express  the  idea.  We  must  ask  ourselves  rather  how 
we  should  like  to  eat  snails  every  morning  for  break£Etst,  or  whether  we 
should  have  any  adequate  idea  of  what  ^^  bouilleabaisse  "  was  had  we 
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never  heard  the  name.  We  must  also  remember  that  to  the  ])oople  ou 
this  side  of  the  ocean  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Chicago  seems  as 
gieat  as  from  New  York  to  London  is  to  us.  Then  we,  too,  when  we 
purchase  abroad,  have  great  misgivings  as  to  the  success  of  our  enter- 
prise. These  people  also  have  naturally  the  right  to  doubt  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Americans  with  whom  they  deal.  And,  alas,  too  often  for 
the  fair  name  of  our  countrymen,  the  houses  engaged  in  forei|»:n  trade 
are  prone  to  deviate  from  the  course  of  strict  honesty  and  truth.  Very 
frequently  when  a  European  is  cheated  at  such  long  range  he  never 
risks  a  second  chance^  hence  one  less  customer  for  our  exports. 

But  suppose  all  such  scruples  vanish  and  we  have  a  Belgian  who 
wishes  to  deal  in  our  goods.  If  we  expect  to  make  a  customer  of  liim 
we  must  handle  him  very  gently.  We  must  be  ready  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  accept  the  terms  prevailing  in  this  country.  If  we  do  not  he 
becomes  suspicious  and  finally  refuses  to  trade  at  all.  For  instance, 
except  for  some  well-known  articles,  an  absolute  sale  for  cash  is  almost 
impossible.  We  must  be  ready  to  give  long  terms  of  payment,  or 
rather  to  establish  the  prospective  purchaser  as  our  agent.  Many 
American  houses  are  not  ready  to  do  business  on  these  terms,  but  until 
they  are  they  should  never  seek  trade  in  Belgium.  The  Belgian  is  as 
firm  as  a  rock  in  his  methods  of  trade,  and  is  not  any  more  easily  moved. 

AMERICANS  FOR   AGENTS. 

The  establishment  of  an  American  as  agent  would  be  the  most  satis- 
factory method  to  obtain  trade.  Such  an  agent,  however,  would  be 
obliged  to  have  the  authority  of  his  American  employers  to  negotiate 
and  close  all  bargains,  and  should  have  stock  sufficient  to  fill  all  small 
orders  at  once.  He  should  also  be  disposed  to  give  ample  facility  for 
the  correction  of  all  errors  which  might  arise. 

Such  an  agent  should  not  be  confined  to  any  one  branch,  but  should 
rather  represent  several  lines  of  goods  which  do  not  in  any  way  compete 
with  each  other.  The  expense,  too,  would  thus  be  lightened  to  his  em- 
ployers. For  instance,  suppose  a  syndicate  formed  of  eight  persons, 
dealing  in  oatmeal,  fiour,  canned  meats,  hams,  cotton,  tobacco,  fruits, 
and  liquors,  should  send  to  Ghent  an  agent  to  represent  them.  He  might 
be  paid  a  salary  (to  include  all  his  expenses)  of  $2,400  per  annum,  which 
would  be  $300  per  firm,  and  a  small  percentage  on  sales.  If  he  should 
come  here  and  open  a  store  in  the  principal  business  street  and  advertise 
his  articles  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public,  there  is  not  any 
doubt  that  by  honest  dealing  he  could  create  a  demand  for  American 
goods.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  years  he  could  then  establish  native 
merchants  in  these  respective  lines  and  remove  to  commence  again  in 
some  other  city. 

This  idea  is  submitted  for  such  consideration  as  it  may  be  worth. 
5790— No.  6 7 
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NORWAY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  statistical  information  printed  in  this  bulletin  has  been  compiled 
almost  exclusively  from  the  official  publications  of  the  Norwegian  Gov- 
ernment. Three  important  works  that  are  issued  yearly  by  the  national 
bureau  of  statistics  under  the  titles  Tabeller  vedkommende  Norges 
Handel  (Statistics  of  Norwegian  Commerce),  Statistisk  Aarbog  for 
Kongeriget  Norge  (Statistical  Yearbook  of  Norway),  and  Meddelelser 
fra  det  Statiske  Central  Bureau  (Journal  of  the  Central  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics), have  contributed  the  chief  part  of  the  material  presented, 
although  several  other  publications  of  the  same  of&ce  have  been  drawn 
upon  to  a  considerable  extent,  among  them  being  a  valuable  compila- 
tion entitled  Norges  Jordbrug  og  Faedrift  i  Femaarsperioden  1S86-1890 
(Statistics  of  Norwegian  Agriculture  and  Live  Stock  for  the  Quin- 
quennial Period  1886-1890).  In  every  case  where  data  are  given  on 
authority  other  than  these  official  publications,  care  has  been  taken  to 
mention  the  source.  To  render  more  intelligible  the  statistics  of  value, 
the  monetary  denominations  of  Norway  have  been  converted  into  their 
equivalents  in  United  States  currency,  a  Norwegian  krone  being  worth 
$0,268  in  our  money.  As  regards  the  weights  and  measures,  however, 
the  several  denominations  of  the  metric  system,  which  is  now  in  general 
use  in  Norway,  have  in  most  cases  been  retained. 

POSITION   AND  BOUNDABIBS. 

Norway,  the  western  division  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  extends 
from  570  59'  to  71°  11'  north  latitude,  and  from  4°  59'  to  31°  11'  east 
longitude,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Sweden,  on  the  northeast  by 
Eussian  Lapland,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea.  Its  shores  are 
washed  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north,  the  Atlantic  on  the  west, 
the  North  Sea  on  the  southwest,  and  the  Skager  Rack  on  the  south. 
The  total  length  of  Norway  from  southwest  to  northeast  is  about  1,100 
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miles,  wliile  its  greatest  breadth  is  only  about  275  miles.  The  south- 
ern portion  of  the  country  is  the  widest.  Toward  the  north  it  is  very 
much  narrower,  measuring  not  more  than  20  miles  across  at  some 


Norway 
%  Sweden 


points.  The  coast  line,  not  including  the  Qords,  bays  and  islands,  is 
about  3,000  miles  in  length ;  with  fjords  and  bays  included,  it  measures 
fully  10,000  mUes. 


NORWAY PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 


PHYSICAL  FEATUBBB. 


The  coast  of  Norway  is  a  succession  of  bold,  precipitous  cliffs,  indented 
at  frequent  intervals  by  narrow  bays  or  fjords.  These  fjords,  which 
are  in  reality  nothing  more  than  arms  of  the  sea  filling  the  deep  exca- 
vations made  by  glacial  ice,  form  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  country.  The  larger  ones,  of  which  there  are  about  thirty,  extend 
far  into  the  interior,  having  an  average  length  of  nearly  60  miles.  The 
Sogne  and  Ilardanger  are  the  most  famous,  surpassing  all  others  in 
size,  and  also  in  the  beauty  of  their  surrounding  scenery. 

Along  the  entire  Norwegian  coast,  with  the  exception  of  two  short 
stretches,  extends  a  belt  of  rocky  islands  called  the  Skjaergaard. 
These  islands  form  xin  effective  barrier  against  the  stormy  waves  of  the 
Atlantic.  Between  the  natural  breakwater  thus  provided  and  the 
mainland  there  is  a  sheltered  channel  where  coastwise  navigation  is 
comparatively  safe. 

The  surface  of  Norway  is  rugged,  particularly  in  the  western  and 
northern  parts,  which  are  quite  mountainous.  There  are  no  mountain 
chains,  properly  speaking,  but  ratber  a  series  of  high  plateaus  or  table- 
lauds,  called  fjelds,  from  which  mountain  peaks  rise  with  great  irregu- 
larity. These  fjelds  extend  over  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  and  are 
intersected  by  wide  fissures  that  form  valleys,  lakes,  and  fjords.  The 
Jotun  Fjelde  (Giant  Mountains),  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the 
southern  division  of  the  Kingdom,  are  the  loftiest  in  Europe  north  of 
the  Alps.  Their  highest  peak,  Galdhiipiggen,  has  an  altitude  exceed- 
ing 8,400  feet,  and  there  are  several  others  nearly  as  high.  These  lofty 
mountain  peaks  lift  their  summits  far  above  the  snow  line,  and  upon 
their  slopes  lie  the  immense  snow  fields  and  glaciers  that  are  such  a 
striking  feature  of  Norwegian  scenery. 

Norway  has  no  very  important  rivers,  but  there  is  a  large  number 
of  minor  streams.  Most  of  these  are  on  the  western  slope,  flowing 
directly  to  the  coast  or  to  the  numerous  fjords  that  penetrate  it.  On 
the  eastern  slope  the  streams  do  little  more  than  begin  their  course  in 
Norway.  The  rivers  of  most  importance  are  those  that  flow  to  the 
southern  coast,  discharging  their  waters  into  the  Skager  Eack.  Of 
these,  the  chief  are  the  Glommen,  which  is  about  400  miles  long,  and 
its  affluent,  the  Lougen.  The  principal  rivers  in  the  northern  division 
of  the  country  are  the  Tana,  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between 
Norway  and  Finland  and  flows  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  Namseu, 
emptying  into  the  Atlantic.  None  of  these  rivers,  owing  to  numerous 
falls  and  rapids,  are  to  any  extent  navigable.  There  are  many  lakes 
in  the  interior,  but  they  are  generally  small,  most  of  them  being  in 
reality  mere  expansions  of  river  beds.  The  largest  of  these  lakes  is 
the  Mjosen,  which  is  over  50  miles  in  length  and  has  a  surface  area  of 
about  200  square  miles. 
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CLIMATE. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  Norway  lies  between  the  same  degrees 
of  latitude  as  Greenland,  its  climate  is  of  a  far  more  temperate  char- 
acter. Norway  has  a  milder  climate,  in  fact,  than  any  other  country 
in  the  same  latitude.  This  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  warm  waters 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  that  skirt  its  shores.  Along  the  coast  the  sum- 
mcjrs  are  warm  and  the  winters  mild,  while  those  parts  of  the  country 
that  are  removed  from  the  tempering  influence  of  the  sea  have  a  cold 
winter  and  a  rather  hot  summer.  Only  the  inland  extremities  of  the 
fjords  ever  freeze.  Barley  ripens  as  far  north  as  70^  north  latitude,  rye 
is  successfully  cultivated  up  to  69°,  and  oats  up  to  68^,  but  wheat  not 
beyond  64^,  and  then  only  in  the  most  favorable  seasons.  Potatoes  are 
grown  with  success  even  in  the  most  northerly  i:egions.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  country  and  the 
coast  region  is  44°  F.  At  North  Gape  it  is  35^,  but  in  most  parts  of 
the  interior  it  is  below  32^,  as  at  Karasjok  (Finmark),  where  it  is  26o. 
The  rainfall  is  greatest  on  the  western  coast,  where  it  is  77  inches.  On 
the  southwest  coast  it  is  40  inches,  and  in  the  Lofoten  Islands  45  inches, 
while  in  the  most  northerly  and  the  southeastern  parts  it  is  only  12 
inches. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION. 


For  purposes  of  administration  Norway  is  divided  into  twenty  dis- 
tricts, called  amts.  The  towns  of  Christiania  and  Bergen  each  constitute 
a  separate  district  of  small  extent.  The  twenty  districts,  with  their 
area,  are  as  follows- 

Area  hy  amis. 

Area  in    I  Area  in 
AmtB.  squarokilo-    aquaro  Amts.  jaquare  kilo-    sqaare 

meters.        miles. 


Smaalenene 

Akershas 

Christiania 

Hedemarken 

Christians 

Bnskerud 

Jarlsberg  og  Lar\'ik 

Bratsberg 

Nodenes 

Lister  og  Mandal — 
Stavanger 


Area  in 

Area  in 

square  kilo- 

square 

meters. 

miles. 

4,148 

1,600 

5,321 

2,054 

17 

7 

27,508 

10, 621 

25.362 

9,792 

14,997 

5,790 

2,321 

896 

15, 189 

5,864 

9,348 

3,609 

7,264 

2.805 

9,147 

3,532 

Sondre  Bergenhus. 

Bergen 

l$oTiiTQ  Bergenbus 

Rorosdal 

Sondre  Trondhjem 
Nordre  Trondhjem 

Nordland 

Tromso 

Fiumarken 

Total 


15,607 
14 
18, 472 
14,990 
18, 606 
22,768 
37,599 
26,246 
47,385 


I 


322,304 


6,026 

7,132 
5,788 
7,184 
8,791 
14, 517 
10,134 
18,295 


124,442 


Of  the  124,442  square  miles  included  in  the  total  area  of  Norway,  89 
are  in  towns  and  124,353  in  rural  districts. 

The  people  of  Norway,  like  the  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Icelanders, 
belong  to  the  Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Teutonic  race.  They  are 
hardy,  of  great  endurance,  and  usually  of  large  stature.  According  to 
the  last  census  taken  in  the  Kingdom,  the  domiciled  population  on 
January  1, 1891,  was  2,000,917,  of  which  number  965,911  were  males  and 
1,035,006  females.    The  rural  population  numbered  1,526,788,  and  the 
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urban  474,129.  The  following  table  shows  the  domiciled  population, 
both  rural  and  urban,  as  returned  by  the  various  censuses,  beginning 
with  that  of  1801: 

Domiciled  population  of  Norway. 


Date  of  cenHU8. 


February  1, 1801.. 

April  30,  1815 

November  27,  1825 
November  29,  1835 
Decembers],  1845 
December  31,  1856, 
Decembers],  1865 
December  31, 1875 
January  1,  1891..., 


Kural  pop- 

Urban  pop- 

nlation. 

ulation. 

789,469 

93,569 

791,741 

94,633 

932,219 

119,099 

1,060,282 

134,545 

1.164,745 

163,726 

1,286,782 

203.265 

1,435,464 

266,292 

1. 481, 026 

332,398 

1,526,788 

474.129 

TotaL 


886,374 
1,061.318 
1. 194, 827 
1,328,471 
1,490.047 
1,701.756 
1,813,424 
2, 000, 917 


Of  the  total  population  returned  January  1, 1891, 1,940,726  were  bom 
in  Xorway,  38,017  in  Sweden,  2,475  in  Denmark,  2,661  in  Finland,  1,738 
in  Germany,  1,094  in  the  United  States,  and  655  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland.    There  were  20,786  Lapps  in  the  Kingdom,  and  9,378  Finns. 

The  population  of  the  various  amts  on  January  1, 1891,  is  shown  in 

the  following  table: 

Domiciled  population  by  amis. 


Amta. 


Smaal  enene , 

A  kershus 

Christiania 

Hedemarken 

Christians 

Buskenid 

Jarlsberg  og  Larvik. 

Bratoberg 

NedenoB 

Lister  ogMandal 

Stavancer 

Sondre  BergenhuB . . 

Bergen 

l^ordre  Bergenbus . . 

Komsdal 

Sondre  Trondh,1em . . 
Nordre  Trondfajem . . 

Kordland 

Tromso 

Finmarken 


Raral  pop- 
ulation. 


113, 
104. 
76, 
67, 
69, 
66, 
58, 
80, 
128, 


649 


86, 
107, 
98, 
76, 
127, 
59, 
23, 


The  Kingdom 1,526,7a 


Urban  pop- 
ulation. 


34,623 

3,322 

151, 239 

5,480 

3.248 

27,886 

33,676 

22,406 

14,166 

19,833 

36,814 


53,684 

669 

20,416 

25.065 

4.635 

4,812 

6,000 

6,155 


ToUl. 


120,360 
99,111 
151, 239 
119, 129 
106, 076 
104,709 
100,957 
92,034 
81,043 
78. 738 
117,008 
128. 213 
53.684 
87,552 
127.806 
123, 817 
81, 236 
131,850 
65,125 
29,170 


474.129       2,000,917 


Popula* 

lion  per 

square 

mile. 


76 

48 

21,606 

11 

11 

18 

113 

16 

22 

28 

33 

21 

10,737 

12 

22 

17 

9 

9 

6. 

2 
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According  to  the  census  of  January  1, 1891,  there  were  ten  towns  in 
Norway  having  a  population  of  above  10,000,  as  follows : 


Christianift 151, 239 

IJergen 53,684 

Trondhjem 29,162 

Stavanger 23,  899 

Dramnien 20,687 


Christiansand 12,813 

Fredrikstad 12,451 

Larvik 11,261 

Fredrikshald 11,217 

Christiansiind 10,381 


EMIGRATION. 


America  is  the  almost  exclusive  destination  of  Norwegian  emigra- 
tion. Of  the  149,775  people  emigrating  from  Norway  during  the  ten 
years  1885  to  1894,  inclusive,  148,979,  or  more  than  99  per  cent,  came 
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to  the  United  States.  The  average  number  of  emigrants  per  annum 
for  the  ten-year  period  beginning  with  1886  was  about  15,000,  but  dur- 
ing the  year  1894,  the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are  available,  the 
emigration  was  unusually  small,  amounting  to  only  5,642.  The  course 
of  Norwegian  emigration  for  ten  years  is  shown  in  detail  in  the  sub- 
joined table : 

Emigration  from  Norway  during  the  ten  years  1885  to  1894,  inclusive. 


Yoan. 


1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 , 

1894 

Total  for  ten  years 


Place  of  doatination. 


United 
States. 

Canada. 

other 
countries. 

Total. 

13,970 

2 

9 

13,9Bl 

15,118 

7 

35 

15,158 

20,706 

21 

14 

20,741 

21,348 

79 

25 

21,452 

12, 597 

19 

26 

12,642 

10,898 

51 

42 

10,901 

13,249 

79 

13 

13,341 

16.  814 

223 

12 

17,049 

18,690 

75 

13 

18,778 

6,591 

22 

29 

5,642 

148, 979 

578 

218 

149, 775 

OCCUPATIONS. 

According  to  the  census  returns  for  January  1,  1891,  33  per  cent  of 
the  actual  population  of  Norway  were  engaged  in  agricultural  and 
horticultural  pursuits,  17  per  cent  in  manufacturing  (including  mining 
and  metal  working),  10  per  cent  in  commerce  and  transportation,  and 
6  per  cent  in  the  fisheries.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
people,  both  male  and  female,  accredited  to  the  several  occupations 
of  the  census  classification : 

Actual  population  January  1,  1891,  by  occupations. 


Occtiimtions. 


AdminiHtrativo  nnd  profesnional 

Af^riculture,  horticulture,  etc 

S'iHlieries 

Mines,  metal  works,  and  other  manufactures. 

(Joniniorco  and  transportation 

Domestic  work 

Living  on  private  fortunes, annuitants, etc  ... 
Dependent  ujmn  charity,  public  or  private — 
Occupations  not  stated 


Male.        Female.' 


35.627 
408, 365 
89, 402 
212,560 
131, 360 
13, 478 
30,563 
20,700 


23,255 
247,551 

33,099 
134,999 

71,926 
458,042 

35,664 

24,987 
7,861 


Total. 


58,882 
655,916 
122,501 
347,559 
203,286 
471, 520 
66,227 
45,6S7 
17,096 


Total ;    951,290       1,037,384  .      1,988,674 


GOVERNMENT. 

According  to  its  constitution,  ^Norway  is  a  limited  hereditary  mon- 
archy, united  with  Sweden  as  a  free  and  independent  Kingdom.  The 
two  countries  have  a  King  and  a  foreign  diplomatic  service  in  common, 
but  in  all  other  respects  they  are  regarded  as  independent  of  each 
other,  each  having  its  own  parliament,  ministry,  army,  etc.  The  exec- 
utive is  vested  in  the  King,  whose  person  is  inviolable.    Eesponsibility 
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for  the  King's  official  acts  rests  with  the  council  of  state,  which  con- 
sists of  two  ministers  and  at  least  seven  councilors,  chosen  by  the  King 
from  among  the  citizens.  The  right  of  legislation  and  taxation  is  exer- 
cised by  the  people  through  their  representatives  in  the  Storthing  (par- 
liament), which  meets  annually,  and  is  composed  of  members  chosen 
every  three  years  by  a  college  of  electors  selected  by  the  people.  Any 
citizen  having  the  right  to  vote,  who  is  30  years  of  age  and  ha^  been 
settled  in  the  country  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  is  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  the  council.  The  right  of  suffrage  belongs  to  every  citizen  who 
has  passed  his  twenty-fifth  year,  has  been  a  resident  of  the  country  for 
five  years,  and  has  certain  property  qualifications.  The  King  has  the 
right  of  a  suspensive  veto,  but  a  bill  passed  by  three  successive  regular 
parliaments  becomes  law  without  the  royal  sanction.  Norway's  form 
of  government,  therefore,  although  nominally  monarchical,  is  practi- 
cally republican. 

FINANCE.  • 

As  to  the  total  wealth  of  Norway  there  are  no  satisfactory  statistics 
available. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  five  years  end- 
ing June  30, 1890,  1891,  1892, 1893,  and  1894  were  as  follows: 

Revenues  and  expenditures  of  Norway  in  the  fiscal  years  1890  to  1894 ^  inclusive. 


Years  ending  June  80— 

Re  venae. 

$13,489,047 
13, 787, 673 
13, 693, 552 
14, 081, 787 
14,371,463 

Expenditure. 

EXCOBB  of 

revenue  (-f ) 
or  expendi- 
ture (-). 

1890 

$12,203,969 
13, 130, 433 
13, 730, 070 
14, 143, 746 
14,725,144 

+  $1,285,078 
+        657,240 

—  36,518 

—  61, 959 

—  353, 681 

1891 

1882 

1893 

1894 

The  chief  sources  from  which  the  revenue  of  Norway  was  derived  and 
the  principal  branches  of  national  expenditure,  in  the  years  ending 
June  30, 1892, 1893,  and  1894,  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

Revenue  of  Norway  in  the  fiscal  years  lS92j  189S,  and  1894, 


Principal  gources  of  revenue. 


Cuatoms 

Income  tax 

Excise  on  spirita . 
Excise  on  malt . . . 

Stamps 

Snocesslon  taxes . 

JndicJalfees 

Mines 

Postage 

Telegraphs 

Bail  ways 

(^er  sources  — 


Total  revenno 

Total  revenue  per  capita. 


Years 
1892. 

$5,900,649 

ending  Jun 
1893. 

o30— 
1894. 

$5, 678, 338 
766,466 
960.098 
560,305 
147,  374 
120,506 
269,209 
203, 130 
837,680 
362,735 
2,062.490 
2,108.456 

$5,633,860 
707.299 

964,163 
603,134 
144, 172 

143.395 
274. 817 
218,  792 
813. 888 
330. 278 
2, 018,  562 
2,281,704 

1,065,509 
594.213 
160.260 
149, 699 
266,830 
174, 210 
881, 784 
847,  652 
2, 071. 078 
2, 319, 069 

13, 693. 552 
6.86 

14,081,787 
7.02 

14,371.463 
7.13 
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Expenditurea  of  Norway  in  the  fiscal  year$  189$,  1893,  and  1894, 


Principal  branches  of  expenditure. 


Years  ending  Jane  30 — 


1892. 


1893. 


I 


1894. 


Royal  honsetaold...... , 

Storthing 

State  conncil ^ 

Ministry  of  public  edacation 

Ministry  of  justice 

Ministry  of  the  interior: 

Postal  service 

Telegra{)hs 

Subventions  to  steamship  lines 

Agrioul  ture 

Other 

Ministxy  of  public  works : 

Railways 

otf^™^':":-;;.:/.:;."-.-.-;.:: 

Ministry  of  finance  and  customs : 

Customs 

Mines 

Pensions 

Interest  on  public  debt 

Other 

Ministry  of  national  defense 

Foreign  affairs 

Miscellaneous 

Total  expenditure 

Total  expenditure  per  capita 


$130,002 

166,499 

838,303 

1,317,269 

1,828,077 

795,734 
358,846 
200,515 
112, 869 
435,176 

1,092,646 
541,070 
236,002 

472,090 
181, 014 
131, 464 

1,030,591 
431,313 

3, 070, 334 
185,988 
274,259 


$129,241 

155,443 

342,281 

1,456,082 

1,463,710 

841,400 
395,998 
206.550 
106, 614 
404,418 

1, 887, 939 
484,413 
241.567 

458,584 
188,726 
131,827 

1,062.800 
448,952 

3,238.177 
187,937 
311,497 


13, 730, 070 


14,143,746 
7.05 


194,536 

158,240 

345,048 

1,578,473 

1.490,090 

015,135 
406.952 
217,284 
115, 145 
402.323 

2.149,655 
498,748 
255,962 

465,510 
173,622 
138,369 

1,127,8(» 
449,029 

3.111,222 
172,130 
450,804 


14,725,144 
7.31 


The  amount  of  the  public  debt  of  Norway  and  the  various  items  of 
which  it  was  comprised  in  the  years  ending  June  30, 1892, 1893,  and 
1894,  are  given  in  the  tabular  statement  following: 

Public  debt  of  Norway  in  the  fiscal  years  189$,  189$,  and  1894, 


Years  ending  June  30 — 


1893. 


1894. 


Internal  debt: 

Olddebt^  unredeemable,  3-5  per  cent 

Loan  for  purchase  of  Draromon-KandsQord  Railway,  5  per 
cent 


$65,786 
289,440 


|I65,786  ; 
278,720  1 


$85,786 
268.000 


Total. 


355, 226 


External  debt: 

Loan  of  1880,  at  4  per  cent. . . 
Loan  of  1886,  at  3^  per  cent . 
Loan  of  1888,  at  3  per  cent. . . 
Loan  of  1892,  at  4  per  cent. . . 
Loan  of  1894,  at  3)  per  cent  . 


Total. 


Total  public  debt 

Total  public  debt  per  capita. . 


5,227,516 
8,247,551 
17,134,739 
2,  680, 000 


344,506  I 


333.788 


5,178,361 
8,218,878  I 


5.127,258 
8,189,137 


17.064,856  ■  16,992.835 

2,680,000  1   2,660,823 

I  10,633,096 


33,289,806 


33,645,032 
16.78 


33,142,095  I  43,603,149 


33,486.601 
16.62 


43.936,935 
2L64 


The  value  of  property  and  incomes  assessed  for  taxes  by  the  K"orwe 
gian  Government  in  the  years  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  was  as  follows  : 

Value  of  property  and  incomes  assessed  for  taxes. 
PROPERTY. 


1890. 

1891. 

$149, 871 
27L945 

1802. 

1893. 

1894. 

In  the  towns  ...................................... 

$145,428 
266,511 

$168,787     $168,296 
278, 610      279, 248 

$167,944 

In  th«  rural  dlstrictR . ,  r , ,  -  -   r ,  - .  r •- 

278,290 

The  whole  Kingdom 

411,939 

421,816 

447,397 

447.544 

446,234 

NORWAY — MONEY   AND   CIRCULATION. 
Value  of  property  and  incomes  aeaeseedfor  taxes — CoutiDued. 

INCOMES. 
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1800. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

In  the  towns 

$36,296 
49, 614 

$37,551 
50,365 

$40,464 
52, 316 

$42, 053 
51,833 

$42,371 

In  the  rural  districts 

51, 857 

The  whole  Kingdom 

85, 910 

87,916 

92,780 

93,886 

94  228 

MONEY  AI^D   CIRCULATION. 

The  following  statement  regarding  the  money  and  banks  of  Norway 
is  printed  on  the  authority  of  the  Statesman's  Yearbook  for  1896: 

On  December  31,  1894^  the  Norwegian  coins  in  circulation  (the  coinage  after  the 
monetary  refer lU;  deducting  the  coins  melted  down)  were : 

Gold  coin 15, 858, 520  kroner  ($4, 250, 083) 

Silver  coin 7, 372, 550  kroner  ($1, 975, 844) 

Bronze  coin 529, 695  kroner  (    $141,958) 

Total 23, 760, 765  kroner  ($6, 367, 885) 

There  exists  no  Government  paper  money. 


There  are  two  State  hanks,  the  Norges  Bank  (Bank  of  Norway)  and  the  Kongeri- 
get  Norges  Hypothekhank. 

The  Norges  Bank  is  a  joint-stock  bank,  of  which,  however,  a  considerable  part  is 
owned  by  the  State.  The  bank  is,  besides,  governed  by  laws  enacted  by  the  State 
and  its  directors  are  elected  by  the  Storthing,  except  the  president  of  the  head 
office,  who  is  nominated  by  the  King.  There  is  a  head  office  at  Trondhjem  and  12 
branch  offices.  It  is  the  only  bank  in  Norway  that  is  authorized  to  issue  bank  notes 
for  circulation.  The  balance  sheets  of  the  bank  for  1894  show  the  following  figures: 
Assets  at  the  end  of  the  year:  Bullion,  33,502,387  kroner  ($8,978,640);  outstanding 
capital,  mortgaged  estates,  foreign  bills,  etc.,  40,716,216  kroner  ($10,911,946);  total, 
74,218,603  kroner  ($19,890,586).  Liabilities:  Notes  in  circulation,  47,784,788  kroner 
($12,806,323) ;  the  issue  of  notes  allowed  was  57,502,387  kroner  ($15,410,640) ;  deposits, 
cheques,  unclaimed  dividends,  unsettled  losses,  etc.,  7,205,267  kroner  ($1,931,012),  of 
which  the  deposits  amounted  to  6,697,603  kroner  ($1,794,960) ;  dividends  payable  for 
the  year,  1,302,394  kroner  ($349,042) ;  total  56,292,449  ($15,086,377) ;  balance,  17,926,154 
($4,804,209). 

The  Eongeriget  Norges  Hypothekhank  was  established  in  1852  by  the  State  to 
meet  the  demand  for  loans  on  mortgage.  The  capital  of  the  bank  is  furnished  by 
the  State  and  amounted  to  12,500,000  kroner  ($3,350,000)  in  1894.  The  bank  has, 
besides,  a  reserve  fund  amounting  in  1894  to  950,000  kroner  ($254,600).  At  the  end  of 
1894  the  total  amount  of  bonds  issued  was  99,984,000  kroner  ($26,795,712) .  The  loans 
on  mortgage  amounted  to  102,920,646  kroner  ($27,582,733). 

There  were,  at  the  end  of  1894,  36  private  joint-stock  banks  with  a  collective  sub- 
scribed capital  of  41,596,310  kroner  ($11,147,811),  and  a  paid-up  capital  of  16,504,395 
kroner  ($4,423,178).  The  reserve  fund  amounted  to  8,045,713  kroner  ($2,156,251).  The 
deposits  and  withdrawals  in  the  course  of  the  year  amounted  to  442,734,568  kroner 
($118,652,864)  and  433,607,658  kroner  ($116,206,852),  respectively.  Deposits  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  136,355,506  kroner  ($36,543,276),  of  which  8,536,548  kroner  ($2,287,795) 
were  deposits  on  demand,  and  127,818,958  kroner  ($34,255,481)  on  other  accounts. 

All  savings  lanks  must  be  chartered  by  royal  permission.  Their  operations  are 
regulated  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  law,  and  controlled  by  the  ministry  of 
finance. 
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UNITS  OF  MONEY,   WEIGHTS,  AND  IfEASURSS. 

Under  the  treaty  of  May  27, 1873,  sapplemeuted  by  that  of  October 
16, 1875,  Norway  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Sweden  and  Denmark 
by  which  the  three  coantries  adopted  the  same  monetary  system.  The 
Norwegian  monetary  unit  is  the  krone.  It  consists  of  100  ore,  and  is 
equivalent  to  90.268  in  United  States  money.  The  gold  20-kroner  piece, 
weighing  8.960672  grams,  900  fine,  contains  8.0645  grams  of  fine  gold. 
The  silver  krone,  weighing  7.5  grams,  800  fine,  contains  6  grams  of  fine 
silver.  Gold  is  the  standard  of  value.  The  Norwegian  national-bank 
notes  for  5, 10, 50, 100, 500,  and  1,000  kroner  are  legal  means  of  payment, 
and  the  bank  is  bound  to  exchange  them  for  gold  on  presentation. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  which  was  made  obliga- 
tory in  Norway  on  July  1, 1882,  is  now  in  general  use,  its  denominatious 
having  superseded  the  old  Norwegian  weights  and  measures. 

AaRICULTUBE. 


The  products  of  Norwegian  agriculture  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  population,  and  food  stufFs  have  to  be  imported  in 
considerable  quantities  from  other  countries.  From  the  census  returns 
of  1865  it  was  estimated  that  the  total  area  under  all  kinds  of  crops, 
including  fallow  and  grass  lauds,  was  about  1,131,600  hectares  (2,796,200 
acres).  The  lands  under  actual  cultivation  have  been  estimated  to 
comprise  only  3  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  country.  The  number 
of  farms  returijed  January  1, 1891,  was  146,355. 

Potatoes  are  the  leading  crop  in  point  of  value.  Of  the  cereals  raised, 
oats  and  barley  are  the  most  important.  Eye  and  wheat  are  grown  in 
smaller  quantities.  Beans  and  peas  are  the  only  other  crop  of  impor- 
tance, though  flax  and  hemp,  and  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  country, 
tobacco,  are  cultivated  to  some  extent.  Crop  statistics  are  available 
for  the  census  years  only,  the  latest  being  for  the  year  1890. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  sown  to  each  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1855, 1865, 1875,  and  1890: 

Area  sowri  to  the  principal  crops  in  1S65, 1865, 1875,  and  1890, 


1855. 

1865. 

1876. 

1890. 

Crops. 

Hectares. 

Acres. 

Hectares. 

Acres. 

Hectares. 

Acres. 

Hectares. 

Acrea. 

Wheat 

2,900 
8,400 
49,200 
24,100 
94,700 
3,900 

7,106 

20, 766 

121,573 

50, 551 

234,004 

9,637 

4.950 
12,250 
49,900 
19,100 
91, 300 

3,950 
31,700 

12,231 

30,270 
123,803 

47, 196 

225.602 

9,760 

78,831 

4,536 
14,837 
55,897 
20,670 
90,628 

4,647 
34,879 

11,20« 
36,662 

138, 121 
51,076 

223,942 
11.483 
86,186 

4,386 
13,759 
51,780 
14,195 
07,839 

3.646 
89.122 

10,838 

Rj'e 

33,098 

Barley   

127,048 

Mesliii* 

36,076 

Oats   

241,760 

Beans  and  peas 

Potatoea 

0,009 
06,970 

*  A  mixture  of  barley  and  oata. 
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The  amount  of  seed  sown  to  each  of  the  principal  crops  in  the  years 
1855, 1865, 1875,  and  1890  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Quantity  of  seed  sown  for  the  principal  crops  in  1855,  1865,  1875,  and  1890, 


Crops. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Mealin* 

Oatii 

Beans  and  peas. 
Potatoes 


1855. 


Hecto- 
liters. 


7,828 
22,486 
174. 134 
106,600 
502,510 
18, 952 
889.324 


Bushels. 


22,214 

63,809 

494,140 

303,499 

1,425,973 

39,592 

2, 523, 635 


Hecto- 
liters. 


12, 705 

23,900 
176,770 

91,634 
496,226 

12, 471 
1,081,574 


Bushels. 


36.053 
67,821 
501,620 
260,030 
1,408,141 
35,389 
3, 069, 183 


1890. 


Hecto- 
liters. 


12,526 

29,227 
189,630 

91, 770 
475. 638 

14, 014 
1, 126, 166 


Bushels. 


35,545 
82,937 
538.113 
260, 416 
1,349,718 
39,768 
3.195,721 


Hecto- 
liters. 


12,425 

27,345 
168, 596 

60,963 
483, 752 

11.131 
1, 158, 923 


Bushels. 


77,597 

478,425 

172.996 

1, 372, 743 

31,586 

3,288,676 


*  A  mixture  of  barley  and  oats. 

The  table  following  shows  the  amount  of  yield  of  each  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1855, 1865,  and  1875,  and  the  average  yield  per  annum  for  the 
quinquennial  period  1886  to  1890,  inclusive: 

Frodwition  of  the  principal  crops  in  1855,  1866,  and  1875,  and  average  annual  prodiLction 
for  the  period  1886  to  1890,  inclusive. 


1855. 

1865. 

1875. 

Average  1886-1890. 

Crops. 

Hecto- 
liters. 

Bushels. 

Hecto- 
liters. 

Bushels. 

Hecto- 
liters. 

Bushels. 

^^^  |B"..ela. 

Wheat 

74,200 

249,300 

1,276,400 

742,900 

2. 957, 900 

85.100 

6.904,172 

210,557 
707, 439 
3, 622, 040 
2,108,127 
8,393.633 
241, 488 
19, 591, 969 

98,800 

237,000 

1,242.800 

633,600 

2,867,800 

67,900 

7,554,532 

280,365 

672,535 

3,526,694 

1,797,967 

8,1.37,956 

192. 680 

21,437,495 

100,336 
369, 399 

1,558,257 
698,540 

3,234,928 
84,051 

8,200,042 

284,723 
1,048,244 
4,421,866 
1, 982, 247 
9,179,755 

238. 512 
23,209,259 

92,985 

333,936 

1, 488, 276 

507,926 

3,458,876 

80,354 

8,441.403 

263,864 

Rye 

947, 610 
4, 223, 281 
1, 441, 342 
9,815,252 

228. 021 
23,954.169 

Barley 

Moslin* 

Oats 

Beans  and  peas . 
Potatoes 

'  A  mixture  of  barley  and  oats. 


The  estimated  values  of  the  principal  crops  as  returned  for  the  years 
1855, 1865,  and  1875,  and  the  average  value  per  annum  for  the  quin- 
quennial period  1886  to  1890,  inclusive,  are  given  below : 

Value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1855, 1865,  and  1876,  and  average  annual  value  for  ike 
period  1886  to  1890,  incluHve. 


Crops. 


1865. 


1865. 


1875. 


Aren 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

MesUn- 

OaU 

Beans  and  peas 
Potatoes 


1324,816 
846. 076 
3, 912, 532 
1,672,320 
5,303,720 
352,688 
6,137,200 


$432, 016 
804,000 
3, 809, 888 
1, 426, 296 
5, 142, 384 
281, 132 
6,700,000 


$433, 142 
1,144,548 
4. 688, 472 
1, 573, 214 
5,336.470 
302,197 
7,003,430 


$254,557 
745,246 

8,275,790 
888,398 

4,866,533 
223,896 

6,648,312 


*▲  mixture  of  barley  and  oata. 
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The  following  tables  exhibit  the  amoaut  of  cereals  and  potatoes 
sown  and  harvested  per  capita  of  population  in  the  census  years  1855, 
1865,1875,  and  1890: 


Amount  of  seed  sown  and  yield  per  capita. 
SEED  SOWN. 


Yean. 


18S5.. 
1866.. 
1875.. 
1890.. 


Total  cereals. ' 


Hectoliters.     Bushels. 


0.56 
.48 
.45 


1.58 
1.36 
1.29 
1.08 


Potatoes. 


HectoliterB.      Bushels. 


0.60 
.64 
.62 
.58 


1.69 
1.80 
1.76 
1.64 


YIELD,  t 


1855 

3.61 
3.03 
3.34 
2.08 

10.26 
8.58 
9.47 
8.46 

4.63 
4.44 
4.61 
4.22 

13  15 

1865 

12.60 

1875 

13.09 

1890 

11.97 

*  Including  beans  and  peaa. 


t  Without  deducting  seed  sown. 


In  the  Statistisk  Aarbog  for  Kongeriget  Norge  for  1895  were  pub- 
lished some  statistics  as  to  the  official  prices  ot  rye,  barley,  and  oats  in 
the  five  important  districts  (stifter)  of  Ghristiania,  Hamar,  Christian- 
sand,  Bergen,  and  Trondlyem  in  the  years  1890  to  1894,  inclusive.  The 
average  prices  quoted  for  the  five  districts  named,  with  their  equiva- 
lents in  United  States  currency,  are  given  below : 


Average  prices  of  rye,  barley,  and  oats. 


Rye. 

Bar 

Kroner  i>er 
hectoliter. 

ley. 

OaU. 

Years. 

Elroner  per 
hectoliter. 

Dollars  per 
bushel. 

Dollars  per 
bushel. 

Kroner  per '  Dollars  per 
hectoliter.      bushel. 

1890 

9.14 
9.90 
12.20 
10.05 
8.36 

0.863 
.985 

1.161 
.949 
.790 

8.20 
8.62 
9.54 
8.30 
7.07 

0.774 
.814 
.901 
.784 
.668 

5.79               0-M7 

1891 

5.72 
6.48 
5.94 
5.46 

.540 

1892 

.612 

1893 

.561 

1894 

.516 

LIVB  STOCK. 

The  raising  of  live  stock  is  probably  the  most  important  branch  of 
Norwegian  agriculture.  The  farms  generally  include  a  large  stretch  of 
mountain  pasture  where  the  stock  can  graze  during  the  summer  months. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  in  considerable  numbers,  and  also  horses, 
goats,  and  swine.  The  Norwegian  horses  are  small  in  size,  but  hardy 
and  sure-footed.  The  ponies  are  among  the  best  of  their  kind  and  are 
frequently  exported.  In  the  extreme  northern  portions  of  the  country 
the  reindeer  is  the  principal  stock.    The  number  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
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goats,  swine,  and  reindeer  in  Norway,  as  returned  by  the  several  cen- 
suses fix)m  1835  to  1890,  inclusive,  is  given  in  the  subjoined  table  : 

Number  of  live  stock  in  Norvoay. 


Species. 

1835. 

1845. 

1855. 

154,447 
949,935 
1,596.199 
857, 102 
113.320 
116,891 

1866. 

1876. 

1890. 

Horses 

113,163 
644.414 
1, 028, 945 
184, 618 
79.874 
82,225 

131,894 
842,668 
1,447,274 
290,960 
88,637 
90,273 

149.167 
963,086 
1,706,394 
290,985 
96,166 
101,768 

151,998 
1, 016. 617 
1.686,306 
822,861 
101,020 
96,567 

150,898 
1,006,499 
1,417,524 
272,468 
121, 067 
170,184 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Goats 

Swine 

lleindeer 

The  average  value  per  annum  of  each  of  the  above-mentioned  species 
of  live  stock  in  Norway  for  the  quinquennial  period  1886-1890  was 
estimated  as  follows: 


Average  annual  value  of  live  stock  in  Norway  for  the  quinquennium  1886-1890, 

Species. 

Kroner. 

DoUars. 

Horses 

36,465,162 
71, 245, 482 
17, 380, 666 
2,875,482 
7,602,891 
8,247,221 

9, 772, 660 

Cattle 

19, 098, 780 

Sheep 

4,668,020 

Goats 

770,630 

Swine    - - -. 

2,037,440 
870,250 

Keindeer .^r^ 

Total 

138,816,368 

37, 202, 780 

According  to  the  Statistisk  Aarbog  for  Kongeriget  Norge,  the  follow- 
ing were  the  official  average  prices  for  the  Kingdom  of  certain  kinds  of 
live  stock  per  head  in  the  years  1885  and  1890,  respectively: 

Average  prices  of  live  stock. 


Species. 


1885. 


1890. 


Kroner.  I  Dollars.    Kroner.     Dollars 


Work  horses 

Oxen , 

Cows 

fiullocks  and  heifers 

Calves 

Sheep 

Goats 

Swine 


250.00 
68.00 
70.40 
88.00 
10.70 
9.40 
9.30 
56.40 


67.00  I 
1&22  I 
18.87  ' 
10. 18  I 
2.87  I 
2.52 
2.49  I 
15. 12  , 


258.02 
91.16 
88.12 
48.45 
13.74 
12.26 
10.55 
62.81 


69.16 

24.48 

23.62 

12.96 

8.68 

8.29 

2.88 

16.70 


MILK  AND   BUTTER. 


The  same  official  publication  gives  the  following  quotations  as  to  the 
official  average  prices  for  the  Kingdom  of  milk  and  butter  in  1885  and 

1890: 

Average  prices  of  milk  and  butter. 


Years. 


1885. 
1890. 


Milk. 


Ore  per 
liter. 


9.90 
9.98 


qua] 


ipei 
irt. 


Bntter. 


Kroner 

per 

kilogram. 


Cents  per 
pound. 


I 


2.51  I 
2.63 


1.59 
1.59 


19.83 
19.83 
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The  prices  quoted  in  the  above  tables  show  an  increase  for  1890  over 
1885  in  the  case  of  every  species  of  live  stock  named,  and  also  in  the 
case  of  milk.  Butter  is  the  only  item  given  which  has  not  advanced, 
and  that  has  remained  stationary. 

FORESTRY. 

Among  the  important  resources  of  Norway  should  be  mentioned  the 
vast  forests,  chiefly  of  pine,  which  cover  so  large  a  portion  of  the  cx)un- 
try.  From  the  census  returns  of  1875  the  forest  tracts  were  estimated 
to  cover  7,760,000  hectares  (19,175,000  acres),  or  about  25  per  cent  of 
the  total  land  area  of  the  Kingdom.  Since  1875,  however,  the  forests 
have  been  considerably  reduced.  The  causes  of  this  decline,  with  other 
facts  of  interest  regarding  the  forests  of  Norway,  were  set  forth  in  a 
report  made  to  the  Department  of  State  by  Mr.  Gerhard  Gade,  United 
States  consul  at  Ohristiania,  from  which  the  following  is  an  excerpt: 

The  forest  wealth  of  Norway  has  for  a  long  time  been  steadily  declining.  The 
forests  owned  hy  the  state  or  oommnnities  are  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  1,000,000 
hectares,  or  2,500,000  acres.  Since  1866  the  Government  has  bought  abont  37,000 
hectares  of  woodland  in  different  sections  of  the  conntry,  but  the  aggregate  forest 
land  of  Norway  is  supposed  to  have  diminished  in  an  equal  ratio  during  that  period 
by  the  destruction  of  private  woods.  The  value  of  public  and  communal  forests  is 
estimated  at  $4,000,000,  and  they  occupy  only  12^  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  forest 
ground  of  the  country,  which  may  be  computed  at  nearly  8,000,000  hectares,  or 
20,000,000  acres.  In  Sweden  the  public  forests  amount  to  16  per  cent ;  in  Bavaria, 
51  per  cent;  in  Baden,  70  per  cent;  in  Prussia,  68  per  cent;  and  in  France  to  35i  per 
cent  of  the  total  forest  land. 

A  royal  commission  was  appointed  in  1874  to  examine  the  condition  of  private 
forests  and  the  general  wood  supply  of  the  conntry,  and  their  report  was  quite 
alarming.  It  was  estimated  that  the  five  southern  '*  stifts,"  or  provinces,  of  Norway, 
which  together  embrace  about  17,000,000  acres,  consumed  in  1875  401,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  wood,  while  the  reproduction  did  not  exceed  293,000,000  cubic  feet,  which 
gave  a  year's  deficit  of  108,000,000  cubic  feet.  Forty  years  earlier  forest  statistics 
recorded  a  fair  surplus  of  production  over  consumption,  and  in  1855  there  was 
nearly  a  balance.  The  committee  stated  that  the  yearly  loss,  already  so  large,  must 
increase  for  every  year,  and  the  Government  has  no  longer  any  means  to  arrest  the 
destruction  of  the  forests.  Extensive  purchases  of  private  forests  by  the  Govern- 
ment were  recommended,  although  the  committee  did  not  expect  great  results  from 
the  adoption  of  this  measure  alone.  The  spread  of  knowledge  on  rational  forestry 
can  have  but  a  limited  influence,  although  the  Government  has  now  established  a 
few  forest  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  only  means  of  protection 
now  left  would  be  a  law  restricting  the  disposal  of  forest  property  by  the  private 
owners  and  forbidding  the  destruction  of  young  forest  trees.  Such  a  law  already 
exists  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
Sweden.  Its  adoption  here  was,  in  fact,  proposed  in  1882  by  the  Government,  but 
since  then  no  further  steps  were  taken  in  the  matter,  public  sentiment  being  much 
opposed  to  the  restriction  projected.  The  I^egislature  finally  took  the  matter  in 
hand  last  year,  and  there  are  now  many  who  ur^e  immediate  adoption  of  measures 
for  preserving  at  least  a  part  of  the  forests,  which  still  form  an  important  factor  of 
the  national  wealth  and  the  principal  resource  of  a  large  tract  of  the  country.  The 
forests  have  lately  suffered  the  loss  of  many  young  trees  of  small  dimensions,  cut 
down  either  for  exportation  or  for  pulp  manufacture  at  domestic  mills.  The  so-called 
-cellulose  wood,  prepared  from  small  trees  and  cut  very  short  to  escape  the  export 
duty  on  wood,  is  at  present  in  great  demand  in  foreign  markets. 
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FISHERIES. 


The  fisheries  off  the  coast  of  if  orway  form  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
the  nation's  wealth.  The  most  important  are  the  cod  and  herriug  fish- 
eries, which  together  employ  each  season  more  than  25,000  fishing  vessels 
and  over  100,000  men.  The  combined  catch  of  these  two  fisheries  in 
1894  was  worth  about  $5,000,000.  Mackerel,  salmon,  coal  fish,  ling,  etc., 
are  also  caught  in  abundance.  Lobsters  are  taken  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  along  some  parts  of  the  coast  there  are  extensive  oyster 
beds.  The  entire  product  of  all  the  coastwise  fisheries  in  1894  was 
valued  at  $6,137,261.  The  lakes  and  streams  of  the  interior  also  abound 
in  fish,  particularly  salmon.  The  catch  of  river  salmon  in  1890  was 
worth  $70,663.  The  hunting  of  seals,  walruses,  and  whales  is  engaged 
in  to  some  extent. 

The  following  tables,  covering  the  years  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  show 
the  quantity  and  value  of  the  several  varieties  of  fish  which  constitute 
the  product  of  the  coastwise  fisheries  of  Norway : 


Cod  and  herring. 


Years. 


Cod. 
Quantity.        Value. 


Number. 

1890 1  63,303,250 

1891 49,612,150 

1892 1  05,086,040 

1893 1  70,952,600 

1894 70,337,700 


DoUart. 
3, 772, 038 
3,781,708 
4,  092,  916 
3,941,077 
4, 053, 049 


Herring. 


Quantity.  |      Value. 


Bushelg. 
2, 615,  514 
4, 093.  223 
5,  535, 470 
5, 259, 067 
1,792,538 


DoUart. 
1, 109, 657 
1,771,746 
1,332,704 
1,187.612 
947,644 


Mackerel  and  salmon. 


Years. 

Mackerel. 
Quantity.  '     Value. 

Sail 
Quantity. 

uon. 
Value. 

1890 

Number. 
3, 763, 205 
5,381,284 
2,  638,  880 
2, 787, 150 
3, 907, 440 

Dollars. 
137, 280 
176,  618 
105, 179 
101,851 
137, 414 

Poundt. 
1, 357, 768 
1, 900,  652 
1, 638, 456 
1, 419, 001 
1,172,282 

Dollars. 
175, 938 

1891 

234, 422 

1892 

208,466 

1893  .  ...                               ..           .             

188, 403 

1894 

155, 982 

Coal  Jishf  linQy  e/c,  lobaterSy  and  oysters. 


Years. 


C^oal  fish, 
ling,  etc. 

Value. 


Dollars. 

1890 1        655,979 

1891 !        891,963 

1892 819,407 

1893 1        819,340 

1894 1        739.576 


Lobsters. 

Oysters. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Value. 

Number. 
626,718 
583, 368 
549, 446 
570,404 
639,  510 

Dollars. 
98,  080 
99.003 
84,007 
88,008 
100,925 

Dollars. 
3,761 
3,588 
2,037 
3,  050 
2,072 

The  value  of  the  total  product  of  the  coastwise  fisheries,  comi)rising 
the  varieties  named  above,  viz,  cod,  herring,  mackerel,  salmon,  coal  fish, 
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liDg,  etc.,  lobsters,  and  oysters,  for  the  years  1890  to  1894,  inclusive  was 

as  follows: 

Total  value  of  the  product  of  the  coaatynee  Jiaheriee, 


Years. 

Valae. 

1890    

$5  952,732 

1891 

6.  959, 049 

1892 

6.  644, 716 

1893 

Q,  329, 341 

1804 

6, 137. 261 

The  number  of  vessels,  and  fishermen  engaged  in  the  cod,  herring, 
and  mackerel  fisheries  from  1890  to  1893,  inclusive,  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

XuTiiber  of  veaaela  and  fishermen. 


Years. 

Cod  fisheries. 

Uerriug  liKheriea 
(summer). 

Mackerol  fisheries. 

Vessels. 

Fishermen. 

Vessels.  Fishermen. 

Vessels. 

Fishermen. 

1890 

Xumber. 
21,356 
23,252 
24,176 
22,178 

Xumber. 
89,283 
94.836 
101, 659 
93, 743 

Number. 
5,538 
7,093 
7,061 
3,834 

Xumber. 
29,804 
30,180 
28,437 
20,316 

Xumber. 
880 
867 
825 
755 

Xumber. 
3,335 

1891 

3.294 

1892 

3,117 

1893 

2,813 

MINES. 


The  mining  industry,  which  has  never  been  of  great  importance  in 
Korway,  shows  a  rather  marked  decline  in  the  last  few  years.  In  1893, 
the  latest  year  for  which  returns  are  available,  only  1,639  workmen 
were  engaged  in  the  mines^  as  against  2,508  in  1890^  and  the  total  value 
of  the  product  had  fallen  to  $549,400,  as  compared  with  $819,500  in 
1890.  Copper  and  silver  are  the  principal  ores,  and  sulphurous  pyrites 
the  most  valuable  product.  Following  is  a  table  showing  the  value  of 
each  of  the  various  products  mined  in  1890,  1891,  1892,  and  1893: 

Value  of  Nonvegian  mining  products  in  the  gears  1890  to  1893,  inclusive. 


Minerals. 


Silver  and  silver  ore. 

Gold 

Copper  ore 

Sulphurous  pyrites . . 

Nickel  ore , 

Cobalt  ore 

Iron  ore 

Zinc  ore 

Kutile  . 


Apatite 40,700  i 

Feldspar 28,700  | 


$166. 400 
11,500 
192,400 
270,  700 
49.900 
20, 100 
2,400 
36,700 


1892. 


$154, 400 
6,400 
190,800 
216,000 
33,800 
13.400 
2,700 
4,800 


97,000 
57,400 


$131,300 

9,600 

139,100 

206.900 

19.600 

8,800 

1,300 

5,400 


1893. 


$116. 300 

5,900 

173,900 

188,700 

6.400 

12.100 

1.300 


45.600 
28,700 


1.600 
^300 
16.900 


Totel 819,500       776,700       596,300  j      549,400 


MANUFACTURES. 


The  manufactures  of  Norway  are  not  very  extensive.  Among  the 
more  important  may  be  mentioned  tissues  of  cotton,  wool,  flax,  and  silk, 
ropes  and  cordage,  wood  pulp  and  wood  paper,  machinery,  tools  and 
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metallic  wares,  bricks  and  tiles,  x>ottery  and  crockery,  and  matches. 
There  are  numerous  tanneries,  flour  mills,  sawmills,  and  planing  mills, 
and  quite  a  number  of  breweries,  distilleries,  and  tobacco  factories. 
Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  extensively  in  the  seaport  towns.  The  total 
number  of  industrial  establishments  of  all  kinds,  according  to  the 
census  of  1890,  was  1,935,  and  the  number  of  workmen  employed  60,956. 
The  principal  industrial  works,  as  classified  by  the  census,  and  the  num- 
ber of  establishments  and  workmen  returned  for  each  in  1890,  are  given 
in  the  tabular  statement  following: 

Number  of  establUhmenU  and  workmen  in  the  principal  industries  in  1890, 


ClaMiflcation. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Brick  and  tile  workB 

Pottery  and  crockery  works 

Manufactories  of  glaitsware 

Manufactories  of  spiked,  nails,  etc 

Manufactories  of  horseshoe  nails 

Iron  fo  undries 

Manufactories  of  other  metallic  wares 

Mannfaetories  of  machines,  instruments,  etc 

Shipyards  and  dry  docks 

Match  factories 

Manu factories  of  fish  {^ano  and  fertilizers 

Establishments  for  preparing  the  products  of  the  whale 

Spinning  mills 

Spinning  and  weaving  mills 

Weaving  mills 

Knitting  works 

Rope  factories I 

Wood-pulp  factories  (chemical) 

Wood-pulp  and  paper  factories  (chemical) 

Wood-pulp  factories  (mechanical) 

Wood-pulp  and  paper  factories  (mechanical) 

Paper  factories 

Tanneries 

Sawmills  (steam) 

Sawmills  (water  power) 

Saw  an  d  planin g  mi  1 1 8 

Planing  mills 

Gristmills 

Canning  factories 

Breweries 

Brandy  distilleries 

Tobacco  faotories 


87 
12 

5 
11 

4 
20 

ao 

64 
78 
10 
22 
12 
15 
27 
8 

19 

42 

11 

2 

47 

4 

8 

106 

116 

107 

67 

21 

303 

22 

46 

22 

89 


Number 

of  work- 

men. 


5,815 

495 

771 

831 

703 

1,082 

452 

6.647 

2.494 

1,699 

399 

836 

824 

4,016 

1,879 

819 

843 

1.516 

817 

2.045 

281 

736 

797 

8.087 

2,574 

5,132 

1,534 

1,785 

903 

1,723 

337 

1,712 


The  tables  following  set  forth  some  interesting  particulars  regarding 
the  production  and  consumption  of  beer  and  brandy  in  Norway  during 
the  five  years  1890  to  1894: 


Quantity  of  barley  malted^  and  of  malt  i>roducedf  imported,  and  used  in  the  production  of 
beer  and  brandy ,  from  1890  to  1894,  inclueive. 


Years. 


1890 
1891 
1B92 
1898 
1894 


Quantity  of 
barley 
malted. 


Kilograms. 
12,938,000 
14, 186, 000 
13,209,000 
12, 046, 000 
12, 870, 000 


Quantity  of 
malt  pro- 
duced. 


KHograms. 
10,480,000 
11,491,000 
10, 699, 000 
9. 757. 000 
10,020,000 


Importation 
of  malt. 


KUoarams. 
2.622,000 
3,029,006 
8, 197, 000 
4,099,000 
8,751,000 


Quantity  of 
malt  used 
in  the  pro- 
duction of 
brandy. 


1 


Kihforams. 
2,075,000 
1,944,000 
1, 989, 000 
1.741,000 
2,169,000 


Quantity  of 
malt  used 
in  the  pro- 
duction of 
beer. 


Kilograms, 
11,027,000 
12, 576, 000 
11,957,000 
12,115,000 
11,602,000 
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Qnaniity  of  heer produced,  exported^  and  consumed,  from  1890  to  189lj  inolusive. 


Years. 


1890, 
1891, 
1892. 
1893 
1894, 


Produ  ct  i  on .    Exportation. 


Hectoliteri. 
385,002 
439,524 
418, 106 
423,  705 
405,  736 


Hectoliters. 
11,728 
7,463 
4,361 
3,755 
3,577 


Consumption. 


Total. 


Hectoliters. 
373,274 
432,061 
413.745 
419, 950 
402,159 


Per  cap- 
ita. 


Liters. 
18.8 
21.7 
20.6 
20.8 
19.8 


Quantity  of  brandy  and  spirits  produced,  imported,  exported,  and  consumed,  from  1890  to 

1894,  inclusive. 


Produc- 
tion. 

Excess  of 
importa- 
tion (+) 
or  ezjior- 
tatlon  (— ). 

Consumption. 

Years. 

Importa- 
tion. 

Exporta- 
tion. 

Total. 

Per 
capita. 

1890 

Uters. 
6, 220, 000 
6, 682,  000 
5, 774, 000 
6, 176,  000 
7, 271, 000 

Liters. 

874,000 
1, 034,  000 
1,158,000 
1,212,000 
1, 18C,  000 

Liters. 
938, 000 
388,  000 
494,000 
246, 000 
828,  000 

Liters. 
—  64,000 
+646,000 
-f  664, 000 
-f  966, 000 
+358.000 

LiUrs. 
6, 156, 000 
7, 328, 000 
6,4.38,000 
7,142,000 
7,628,000 

Liters, 
3  1 

1891 

3  7 

1892 

8  2 

1893 

3  5 

1894 

3  8 

SHIPPmO  AND  NAVIGATION. 

In  the  matter  of  shipping  !N"orway  ranks  as  one  of  the  foremost  nations 
of  the  world,  having  a  merchant  marine  which  is  exceeded  in  number 
of  vessels  by  that  of  only  two  countries,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  status  of  the  Norwegian  merchant  fleet  as  to  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels,  sail  and  steam,  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  is  shown 
in  the  following  table : 

Number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels^  sailing  and  steam,  of  the  Norwegian  merchant  marine 
in  the  years  1890  to  1S94,  inclusive. 


Years. 

Sailini, 

vessela. 

Steamers. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tonnage.* 

Number. 

Tonnage.* 

Kombor. 

Tonnage.* 

1890 

6,760 
6, 708 
6,739 
0.702 
6,453 

1, 502, 584 
1,500,069 
1, 493,  503 
1,452,276 
1,335,275 

672 
735 
767 
810 
859 

203, 115 
238,511 
251,490 
238, 635 
263,842 

7,432 
7,533 
-      7,506 
7,512 
7,312 

1. 705, 609 
1,738,580 
1.744,993 
1,690,911 
1,509.117 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

*In  register  tons. 

Of  the  7,312  vessels  comprising  the  merchant  marine  of  Korway  in 
1894,  3,982,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,496,739,  were  engaged  in  foreign  com- 
merce, and  3,173,  with  a  tonnage  of  90,229,  in  the  coasting  trade.  The 
renuiining  157  vessels,  having  a  tonnage  of  12,149,  were  employed  in 
sealing,  whaling,  and  walrus  hunting.  Of  the  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
commerce,  3,528,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,255,320,  were  sailing  craft,  and 
454,  with  a  tonnage  of  241,419,  steainsliips.  Of  the  coasters,  2,826,  with 
a  tonnage  of  73,819,  were  under  sail,  and  347,  with  a  tonnage  of  16,410, 
under  steam. 
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The  number  of  sailing  vessels  carrying  the  Norwegian  flag  has  de- 
creased from  6,760  in  1890  to  6,453  in  1894:,  while  the  number  of  steamers 
has  advanced  during  the  same  i)eriod  from  672  to  859.  Most  of  the 
sailing  vessels  are  small  in  size,  more  than  half  of  the  total  number 
having  a  tonnage  of  less  than  100.  The  following  table  presents  a 
detailed  classification  by  tonnage  of  the  Norwegian  merchant  fleet  of 
1894: 

CloBsification  of  Norwegian  merchant  marine  according  to  tonnage  in  1894.. 


ClasBea. 


Under  100  tozLB... 
100  to  500  tons... 
500  to  1,000  tons.. 
1,000  to  1,500  toDS 
1,500  to  2,000  ton8 
Above  2,000  tons. 

Total 


Sailing  veBsela. 


Number.    Tonnage.* 


3,982 

1,564 

679 

202 

17 

9 


0,453 


120, 461 
459,945 
465,650 
241,  827 
27,037 
20, 355 


1.335,275 


Steamers. 


Total. 


Number.    Tonnage.*    Number.    Tonnage/ 


361 
347 
92 
36 
17 
6 


11,009 
98,782 
65,445 
44,  374 
30, 946 
13,286 


850  i    263,842 


4,343 

1,911 

771 


34 
15  I 


131,470 
658,727 
531, 095 
286, 201 
57,983 
83,641 


7, 312  ,   1, 599, 117 

I 


•In  register  tons. 


The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  Norwegian  and  foreign, 
which  were  entered  and  cleared  in  the  trade  between  Norway  and  for- 
eign countries  from  1890  to  1893,  inclusive,  were  as  follows : 

Number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared, 
ENTERED. 


Years. 

Norwegian. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Number. '  Tonnage.* 

Number. '  Tonnage.* 

Number. 

Tonnage.* 

1890 

6, 671        1-  716. 006 

5,715 
5, 502 
5,405 
5,342 

938, 271 
942,  318 
983,  536 
970, 753 

12, 386 
12, 362 
12. 109 

11,551 

2, 054, 277 

1891          

6,860 
6,704 
6,209 

1, 979, 489 
1, 935, 423 
1, 876, 195 

2, 921, 807 

1802 

2, 918, 959 

1893 

2, 846, 948 

CLEAliED. 


1890 

6,749 
6,542 
6,  551 
6,383 

1,752,375 
1,922,441 
1,895,469 
1, 991,  640 

5,695 
5,460 
5,401 
5,316 

947, 478 
930,  955 
988,786 
966,792 

12,444 
12,002 
11,952 
11,699 

2, 699, 853 

1891   

2, 853, 396 

1892 

2, 884. 255 

1893 

2, 958, 432 

*  In  register  tons. 
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Following  are  two  tabular  statements  showing,  respectively,  tne 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in  Norway's  trade  with  the 
principal  foreign  countries  in  1893  and  the  number  and  tonnage  of  ves- 
sels in  the  foreign  trade  which  were  entered  and  cleared  at  the  most 
important  Norwegian  ports  during  the  same  year : 

statement  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vesaeU  entered  and  cleared,  according  to 
country  of  departure  or  destination,  in  the  trade  of  Norway  with  foreign  countries  during 
the  year  1893, 


Ck>antry  of  departure  or  defltinatdon. 


Entered. 


Nnmber.    Tonnage.' 


Cleared. 


Number.   Tonnage/ 


Sweden 

Denmark 

KuBsia  and  Finland 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

North  America 

other  countries 

Total , 


3,728 
1,412 
741 
996 
278 
208 
8,547 
312 
45 
284 


201,201 
281,619 
137, 201 
350, 617 
105,092 

79,055 

1, 390, 466 

114,940 

74, 542 
112,  315 


3,685 
845 
982 
903 
268 
282 

3,824 
434 
140 
336 


229,073 
152,056 
159,557 


108,567 
1.502.413 
144,038 
160,892 
126,787 


11,551 


2, 846. 948 


11.699 


2,958,432 


*  In  register  tons. 

Statement  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  principal 
ports  of  Norway  in  the  trade  with  foreign  countries  during  the  year  1893, 


Port  of  entry  or  clearance. 


Christiania.... 

Bergen 

Trondl^em 

Fredrikstad... 

Drammen 

Fredrikshald . . 
Christiansand . 

Arendal 

Kragero 

other  ports 


Entered. 


Number.    Tonnage.' 


2,085 
705 
330 

1,147 
373 
783 
389 
247 
417 

5,075 


Total. 


I 


11,551 


902,433 
309,817 
201,649 
138,587 
102, 049 
89,  012 
79,  936 
73, 119 
90,850 
798, 596 


Cleared. 


Number.   Tonnage.* 


1,376 
729 
353 

2,559 
536 

1,031 
456 
827 
463 

3,869 


623,183 
367,889 
207,560 
221,747 
147, 185 
136,295 
122,602 
121, 631 
103, 483 
907,367 


2, 846, 946  I   11, 699  '   2, 958, 432 


I 


*  In  register  tona. 

The  total  freight  earnings  of  !N"orwegian  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  in  1893  amounted  to  $48,814,110. 

OOMMEBCE. 


In  the  published  accounts  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Norway  the 
term  imports  includes  all  articles  imported  into  the  country,  whether 
for  consumption  there  or  for  reexportation.  The  commodities  exported, 
however,  are  classified  as  exports  of  Norwegian  articles  (special  trade) 
and  exports  of  foreign  articles  (transit,  warehousing  on  credit,  duty- 
paid  and  duty-free  articles).    It  is  generally  admitted  that  a  consider- 
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able  portion  of  the  export  and  import  trade  over  the  land  frontier 
between  Norway  and  Sweden  escapes  the  control  of  the  customs 
authorities. 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  customs  duties  leviable  on  agricul- 
tural products  and  important  nonagricultural  commodities  imported 
into  Norway,  as  reported  in  the  issues  of  the  International  Customs 
Journal  (Bulletin  International  des  Douanes),  witii  equivalents  in 
United  States  money.  The  rates  given  are  those  of  the  tariff  promul- 
gated August  7, 1897,  with  such  modifications  as  have  been  made  up  to 
the  present  time. 

Customs  duties  an  offricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  Norway, 

[1  kilogram  equals  2.204^  ponnds;  1  metrio quintal eqiialfi%fi0.462poimd8:  lliter equals  1.06<t7 quarts.] 


Articles. 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


Minimum  tariff. 


Norwe- 
gian 
money. 


U.S. 
money. 


Maximum  tariff. 


Norwe- 
gian 
money. 


XT.  8. 
money. 


Barks  and  extracts  of 

Bast  and  coir 

Bones,  ground  or  unground 

Flower  Dulbs 

Cotton,  unmanufactured 

Cotton  wadding 

Spirits  of  all  kinds: 

1.  In  bottles  or  Jars 

2.  In  other  receptacles  (duty  calculated  at  a 

strength  of  100  per  cent). 
Note.— Should  spirits  be  mixed  with 
sugar  or  any  other  substance  which  pre- 
vents the  exact  ascertainment  of  the  de- 
gree of  strength  by  the  alcoholometer,  such 
spirits  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  3.15 
kroner  (10.844)  per  kilogram. 
Tare:  Casks,  15  i)er  cent. 

8.  Ether  and  naphtha 

4.  Acetic  ether 

6.  Aether  spirituosus  and   other  alcoholic 
ethers. 

6.  Aromatic  waters  and  Tinegars,  including 

imme<liate  receptacles. 

7.  Alcoholic  varnish  aud  polish 

Tar€ :  Keceptacles  of  metal,  8  per  cent 

Note  1 Snonld  mixtures  containing 

alcohol  be  entered  under  other  denomina- 
tions in  the  tariff,  the  customs  department 
may  order  that  the  articles  be  assessed  as 
spirits. 

Note  2.— When,  by  an  admixture  of  cer- 
tain substances,  spirits  are  rendered  unfit 
to  be  used  as  beverages,  or  when  suflScient 
guaranty  be  given  that  they  will  not  be 
employed  for  such  purpose,  the  customs 
department  may  authorize  the  importation 
thereof  at  a  reduced  duty,  viz : 

a.  Alcohol 

b.  Ethers  and  alooholio  varnish 

Bread,  biscuits,  and  pastry : 

1.  Of  wheat  flour,  pure,  or  mixed  with  flour 

of  other  cereals— 

a.  Ship  biscuits 

Tare:  Casks  or  cases,  18  per  cent 

b.  Other,  as  well  as  oatmeal  cakes,  in- 

rludingimmediate  reoeptacles. 
NoTE.-^ulverised  pastry  shall,  ac- 
cording to  kind,  be  dutiable  as  bread 
of  wheat  flour  or  as  cakes. 

2.  Of  rye  or  other  flour,  as  well  as  dog 

biscuits. 
Cocoa,  or  cacao : 

Beans  and  shells 

Ground,  paste,  cakes,  tablets,  etc.,  chocolate, 
including  immediate  receptacles. 


Kilogram. 


Kilogram. 


Liter... 
....do. 


Kiloj 


>gram  . 
do  ... . 


.do. 
.do. 


Liter 

Kilogram . 


.do.... 
.do.... 


...do 


....do. 
....do. 


Kroner. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
0.25 
Free. 
0.10 

2.40 
2.54 


DoUart. 


0.007 
".027" 


648 

881 


Kroner. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

0.35 
Free. 

0.15 

3.00 
3.00 


Dollars. 


0.004 

"".'oio 


.804 
.804 


4.50 
1.65 
3.15 


1.206 
.442 
.844 


2.05 

.791 

2.95 

.791 

0.10 
0.10 

.027 
.027 

6.00 
2.00 
3.50 

3.50 

3.50 


L840 
.536 


0.10  I 
0.20 

0.05 


0.05 
0.40 


.027 
.054 


.013 


.013 
.107 


0.10 
0.10 


0.15 
0.30 


0.10 


0.05 
0.50 


.027 
.027 


.040 
.080 


.027 


.013 
.134 
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world's   markets   for   AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 


Cuatonia  duties  on  agricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  Norway — Continiiecl. 


Articles. 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


Animals: 

HOFHCS— 

Not  more  than  6  months  old 

More  than  6  months  old ,  Number  . 

Cattle-  ,      ,^  I  , 

Not  more  than  6mouthBOld i._....do  . 

More  than  6  months  old 

Note  1.— The  duty  for  each  animal 
more  than  6  months  old  shall  be  not 
less  than— 

Note  2.— The  weight  of  cattle  shall 
bo  iiscortain<Ml  by  the  method  of  meas- 
uring and  of  calculation  established 
by  the  finance  and  customs  depart- 
ment. 

Sheep do. 

Hogs Kilomm. 

Note.— The  duty  for  each  animal  im-     Nunibor  .. 
ported  sbull  be  not  lesH  than—  | 

Turkeys I do 

Geese do 

Ducks do  . 


Kiloi 


3»^ran 
do!'. 


do. 


Kilogram . 


Chickens 

Other  animals 

Provisions,  of  animal  origin : 

a.  Hermetically  sealed,  including  weight  of 
receptacles — 

1.  Sardines  and  anchovies 

2.  Corned  beef  and  fresh  meat 

3.  Other 

b   Other— 

1.  Fish,  picklwl,  marinated,  preserved  in 

oil,  or  smoked,  caviar. 

2.  Fifth,  other 

3.  Potted     meat     and     broth     tablets 

{''Kjodmtppe"),  extract  of  meat, 
me^it  iK)Wuer8,  meat  peptone,  and 
other  jjrcparations  of  meat,  with  or 
without  admixtures,  not  specially 
mentioned. 

4.  Sausages  and  tongues 

5.  Moat— 

a.  Poultry 

b.  Smoked  meat _ do 

c.  Meat,  not  smoked- 

Hams  

Other 

Vinegar  and  acetic  acid : 

1.  In  casks— 

a.  Containing  not  more  than  10  i)er  cent 

of  act" tic  acid. 

b.  Containing  more  than  10  per  cent  of 

acetic  acid. 
Tare:  ('asks,  16  per  cent. 

2.  In  bottles  or  Jars 

Indigo,  madder,  and  otiier  plants  used  in  dyeing, 
(iresises  and  tallow: 

1.  Stoiirin,  palniitin,  paraffin,  and  other 
greases  or  oils,  from  which  the  olein  has 
been  whedly  or  partially  extracted,  and 


do. 


do. 
do. 


do. 


do. 


Liter  . 


Kilogram . 


do.. 

do  .. 


spermaceti. 

2.  Tallow,  niargarin,  and  other  greases  not 

specially  mentioned. 
Tare:  Casks,  18  per  cent. 

3.  Candles,  all  kinds  except  of  wax 

4.  Lard  and  axunge 

7'afe:  Ca^ks,  18  per  cent. 

5.  Waste  grease,  tram  oil.  and  degras . . 
Feathers  and  dow  n,  for  beds |  Kilogram  . 

Tare :  Packages  of  cloth,  9  per  cent. 

Feath(>rs,  ornamental 

Fruits: 

1.  Fresii- 

a.  OranfrcR,  lemons,  and  other    citrus 
fruitH. 
Tare:  Cases,  22  per  cent. 

6.  Grapes 

Tare:  Ca.sk a  or  eases,  33  per  c«nt. 

f .  Apples  and  pears 

d.  Other  fruits,  including  berries. 


Minimum  tariff.     Maximum  tariff. 


Norwe- 
gian 
money. 


Kroner.    Dollan. 


U.S. 
money, 


Free. 
50.00 

7.50 
0.05 
12.00 


2.00 
0. 10 
3.00 

1.00 
0.80 
O.CO 
0.30 
Free. 


0.40 
0.20 


Free. 
0.40 


0.30 


0.25 
0.30 


0.20 
0.10 


0.05 
0.10 


0.20 
Free. 


Froe. 


0.04 


0.  l.T  ' 
0.10  : 


Free. 
0.25  , 


15.00 


0.02 


0.12 
0.12 


13.400 

2.010 

.013 

3.216 


.536 
.027 
.804 


.214 
.161 


.107 
.054 
.107 

.107 


.107 


.080 


.067 
.080 


.0&4 
.027 


.013 
.027 


.011 


.035 
.027 


.067 
4.020 

.005 

.005 

.0X2 
.032 


Norwe- 
gian 
money. 


U.S. 
money. 


Kroner.  .Dollars, 

Free.  ' 

80.00 


9.00 
0.06 
18.00 


21.440 

2.412 

.016 

4.824 


2.50 
0.12 
3.60 

1.20  ' 
LOO  , 
0.70  I 
0.35  I 
I«*ree.  ■. 


0.50  ' 
0.25 
0.50  , 


Free.  ' 
0.50  ; 


0.40 


Free. 


0.07 


0.07  i 


0.15  ' 
0.15 


.670 
.032 
.MS5 

.322 

.268 
A^ 
.OSM 


.134 
.067 
.134 

.134 
.134 


0.30 
0.35 

.WO 

.0»4 

0.25 
0.12 

.067 
.032 

0.10 

.027 

0.20 

.0&4 

0.40 
Free. 

.107 

.016 


0.20 
0.12 

.OM 

.032 

Free.    . 
0.30 

"".m> 

20.00 

5.360 

.019 


.019 


.040 
.040 
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Customs  duties  an  agricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  Norway — Continued. 


Articles. 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


Fmito^Con  tinned. 

2.  Dried— 

a.  Plums  and  pmnes Kilogram. 

Tare:  Caaks  or  caaes,  10  per  cent 

6.  Currants 

Tare:  Casks,  12  per  cent;  cases,  16 
percent. 

e.  Fijes 

Tare:  Casks,  cases,  or  drmns,  15  per 
cent ;  baskets  or  mats,  0  per  cent. 

d.  Raisins 

Tare:  Casks,  14  per  cent;  cases,  20 
per  cent:  earthen  Jars,  80  per  cent 

€.  Oranges  and  orange  peel 

/.  Other  dried  fruits i do  . 

3.  Salted,  or  pickled  in  vinegar—  I 

a.  Tamarinds,  with  or  without  vinegar. 

Tare:  Casks  or  cases,  16  per  cent; 
earthen  Jars,  80  per  cent 

b.  Other 

Tare:  Glass  vessels,  80  per  cent. 

4.  Fruits  and  f^uit  peel,  candied,  or  pre- 

served in  sugar  or  in  brandy,  and  other 
g reserves,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
icludlng  immediate  packages. 
Seeds: 

1.  Canarvseed 

2.  Timotnyseed 

3.  Clover  seed 

4.  Grass  seeds,  mixed.    (Dutiable  according 

to  the  highest  taxed  seed  entering  into 
the  mixture.) 

5.  Tree  seeds— 

a.  Pine 

b.  Fir ! do. 

6.  Other  seeds ' 

Yeast Kilogram. 

Fertilizers 

KoTE Sacks  in  which  fertilizers  are  im- 
ported shall  be  liable  to  a  duty  of  4  ore  (1.1 
cents)  each. 
Grass  . 


.do. 


.do. 


-do. 


do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


Gums  and  resins : 

1.  Pitch Kilogram. 

2.  Turpentine,    India   rubber,    and   gutta- 

percha. 

8.  L]quid,orin  solution Kilogram. 

4.  All  other 

Hair: 

Bristles  and  crude  hair 

Hair,  curled,  including  spun  horse  and  cow  ;  Kilogram . 
hair. 
Vegetables : 

1.  Fresh  or  salted-- 

a.  Cabbage,  kohlrabi,  and  carrots do  . 

b.  MolonH I do  . 


c.  Aaparagus,   tomatoes,    and   arti- 
chokes. 

d.  Onions 

e.  Other 

2.  Prepared  in  hermetically  sealed  vessels  . 
8.  Other 

Honey 

Horns 


Hops . 

Tare:  Cloth  packages,  4  per  cent;  iron  cylin- 
ders, 28  per  cent;  other  metal  receptacles, 
20  per  cent. 

Hops,  Spanish 

Coffee,  raw 

Tare:  Bags,  single,  1^  per  cent;  double,  2^ 
percent;  casu,  8  per  cent 

Coffee,  extract  oi 

Coffee,  roasted,  and  all  coffee  substitutes 

Cakes  and  all  kinds  of  pastry 

Capers 

Teasels 

Cocoanuts 


.do. 


Kilogram. 


Kilogram. 


Minimum  tariff.    Maximum  tariff.' 


Norwe- 
gian 
money. 


Kilogram . 


0.15 
0.10 
0.20 


1.00 
0.50 

Free. 
0.20 

Free. 


Free. 


Free. 
0.15 


0.02 
0.02 
0.40 


U.S. 
money. 


Norwe- 
gian 
money. 


U.S. 
rooney^. 


I  I 

Dollars:  Kroner.  ^DoUare 


0.15 


0.17 
0.17 


.054  I 


Free. 
0.50 


Free. 
0.30 


0.50 
0.50 
0.40 
2.00 
Free. 
0.25 


.040 
.046 


0.17 

.046 

0.17 

.046 

0.30 
0.50 

.080 
.184 

0.25 

.067 

0.90 

.241 

0.00 

.241 

0.20 
0.15 
0.25 

.054 
.040 
.067 

1.20 
0.60 

Free. 
0.25 

Free. 

.822 

.161 

"".'067 

Free. 

0.02 
Free. 

.005 

0.20 
Free. 

.054 

Free. 
0.20 

"".'054 

0.08 
0.30 
0.50 

.008 
.080 
.134 

0.06 
0.12 
0.70 
0.25 
0.40 

.016 
.(132 
.188 
.067 
.107 

.134 
.134 
.107 
.536 


.067 


28  world's  markets  for  American  products. 

Customs  duties  on  agricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  Noncay — Continned. 


Articlea. 


Cereal  H  and  pnlse: 

1.  Not  ground — 

a.  Buckwheat .•••••• 

b.  Barley 

e.  Beans,  peas,  and  lentils,  in  the  pod. . . 

d.  Beans,  i>ea0,  and  lentils,  shelled 

e.  OaU 

/.  Wheat 

t  Maize 
Malt 

Tare:  Casks,  16  per  cent. 

i.   Rye 

Note.— Rye  imported  throngh 
the  custom-houses  of  Hammerfest, 
Vardo,  or  Vadao. 

2.  Ground— 

a.  Grits  and  groats— 

BuckTvheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Wheat,  including  semolina  and 
cahanca  grits ;  also  groats  pre- 
pared with  eggs;  millet  and 

manna  groats 

6.  Flour- 
Barley,  beans,  peas,  and  lentils 

Buckwheat  and  rye 

Maize,  and  maize  meal  of  all  kinds 

Oats 

Wheat 

NoTB.— Rye  flour  imported 
through  the  custom-houses  of  Ham- 
merfest, Yardo,  or  Yadso. 

e.  Bran 

Note  1.— Cereals  and  flour,  mixed, 
shall  be  dutiable  as  the  most  highly 
taxed  cereal  or  flour  entering  into  the 
mixture. 

Note  2. — Sacks  used  for  the  importa- 
tion of  cereals,  ground  or  unground, 
shall  he  liable  to  a  duty  of  8  ore  (2.1 
cents)  each. 
Spices : 

1.  Unground — 

a.  Cloves,  cummin,  and  caraway  seed — 

b.  Allspice,  aniseed,  star  anise,  pepper, 
other  than  cayenne  pepper. 

c.  Ginger,  cinnamon,  cassia  bark,  cinna- 
mon flowers  and  chips. 

d.  Cayenne  pepper  and  curry  powder, 
caraamoms,  mace,  and  nutmegs, 

«.  Salf^on  and  vanilla 

/.  Mustard 

2.  Ground— 

a.  Mustard 

b.  Other.    (Dutiable  as  spices  unground, 

with  a  surtax  of  20  per  cent.) 

8.  Sauces 

Coal  and  charcoal 

Glue: 

1.  Isinglass  and  gelatin,  in  thin,  flexible 

sheets. 

2.  Liquid  glue,  diamond  glue, "  syndetikon," 

and  the  like. 
8.  Capsules  of  gelatin,  filled,  hard,  or  elastic, 
as  loni;  as  the  contents  are  not  subject 
to  a  higher  rate. 

4.  Other  kinds 

Flax,  hemp,  manila,  jnte,  China  grass,  and  simi- 
lar t4>xtile  fibers,  and  tow  of. 

Canned  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Vermicelli  and  macaroni . 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


Metric  quintal. 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Kilogram 


Metric  quintal. 


Metric  quintal. 

do. 

do , 

Kilogram 


Minimum  tariff. 


Metric  quintal, 

I do , 

'      ..do 

..do 

..do 


Metric  quintal. 


Kiloi 


logram. 
.00  .... 

.do  .... 

.do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


Tart:  Cases,  24  per  cent;  baskets,  12  per 
cent. 
Nuts: 

Hazelnuts 

Walnuts,  Brazil  nuts,  and  other  nuta,  n.  e.  s. . 


Norwe- 
gian 
money. 


U.S. 
money. 


Kroner.  ,DoUart, 
Free,  i 

0.22 

0.36 

0.50 
Free. 

0.6C 
Free. 
0.505 


Free. 
Free. 


0.50 
0.50 
0.60 
0.15 


0.50 
0.30 
0.30 
0.60 
2.00 
Free. 


0.30 


0.25 
0.25 

1.00 

4.00 

6.00 
0.25 

1.00 

1.00 
Free. 

1.50 

0.15 

0.50 


0.05 
Free. 


0.60 
0.20 


0.05 
0.50 


0.059 
.006 
.134 


.161 


.135 


.134 
.134 
.161 
.040 


.134 
.080 
.080 
.161 
.536 


.067 
.067 


.268 
1.072 


1.608 
.067 


.968 


.402 
.040 
.134 

.018 


Maximum  tariff. 


.161 
.064 


.013 
.184 


Norwe- 
gian 
money. 


Kroner. 
0.22 
C.80 
0.40 
0.60 
0.22 
0.80 
0.22 
0.505 

0.22 
Free. 


0.80 
0  80 
0.80 
0.17 


0.60 
0.40 
0.40 
0.70 
2.25 
Free. 


0.40 


U.S. 
money. 


DoOars. 
0.0S» 
.080 
.107 
.161 
.069 
.2U 
.06» 
.135 

.050 


.214 
.214 
.214 
.040 


.161 
.107 
.107 
.188 
.603 


.107 


0.25 
0.25    I 


.0«7 
.067 


1.00 

.268 

4.00 

1.072 

6.00 
0.25 

1.608 
.067 

1.20 

.322 

1.20 
Free. 

.822 

1.76 

.460 

0.20 

.013 

0.60 

.161 

0.10 
Free. 

.027 

0.70 
0.80 

.188 
.080 

0.20 
0.60 

.054 
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Customs  duties  on  tigricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  Norway— Cominned, 


Unit  of 
quantity. 

Minimum  tariff. 

Maximum  tariff. 

Articles. 

Norwe- 
gian 
money. 

U.S. 
money. 

Norwe- 
gian 
money. 

U.S. 
money. 

Kroner. 

Dollars. 

Kroner. 

DoUart. 

Wafers 

Kilogram 

0.80 

0.214 

1.00 

0.268 

Oils: 

1.  Fatty- 

a.  Olive  oU 

do 

0.04 
0.04 

.011 
.011 

0.05 
0.05 

.013 

b.  Hemp-seed,  linseed  (nnboiled),  rape- 

do 

.013 

seed,  palm,  cocoanut,  and  sperm 
oils ;  olein.  lard,  and  castor  oil,  and 

other    fatty   oils,   not   elsewhere 

specified. 

e.  Linseed  (boiled),  cotton-seed  oil,  and 
maize  oil. 

do 

0.06 

.016 

0.08 

.021 

d.  Oils  for  colorinir  bntter 

do 

0.04 

.011 

0.05 

.018 

2.  Volatile- 

a.  Camphene,  paraffin,  photogene,  wood 
oil,  and  similar  illuminating  fluids, 

Free. 

Free. 

petroleum  naphtha,  ana  benzine. 
b.  Turpentine,  spike,  juniper,  and  birch 
oil;  spi rits  of  hartshorn,  and  liquid 
amber.                                                 ^ 

Kilogram 

0.07 

.019 

0.10 

.027 

c.  Other  volatile  oils An 

1.50 
0.04 

.402 
.011 

1.80 
0.05 

.482 

3.  Resin  and  other  mineral  oils  unfit  for 

do 

.013 

illuminating  purposes,  crude  or  refined 

(including  vaseline  and  wagon  grease). 
Tare  for  Nos.  la,  lb,  and  Ic;  No. 2b, and 

No.  8 :  In  barrels  or  oihercasks,  single 

or  doable,  18  per  cent;    bottles  and 

glasses  without  other  envelope,  20  per 

cent;  bottles  and  glasses  in  a  plain 

basket  with  straw,  80  per  cent;  bot- 

tles and  glasses  in  two  plain  baskets 

with  straw,  40  per  cent:  bottles  and 

classes  packed  in   sawdust  and  the 
like  and  in  cases,  40  per  cent;  earthen 

jars,   30  per  cent;  earthen  jars  in  a 
plain  basket  with  straw,  40  per  cent; 

earthen  jars    in   two   plain  baskets 

with  straw,  50  per  cent. 
Oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal 

Free. 
0.35 

"".'694' 

Free. 
0.45 

Cheese 

Kilogram 

'"".iii 

Potatoes: 

Fresh 

Free. 

0.15 

"".'646' 

Free. 
0.18 

Dried 

Kilogram 

'     '.'648 

Bice: 

1.  In  the  husk,  loose,  in  bulk 

MAtHAnnlntJil 

3.90 

1.045 

3.90 

1.045 

In  the  husk,  packed ■fTiincrrftm 

0.05 

.013 

0.05 

.013 

2.  Shelled 

.~:ao.T.::::. 

0.10 

.027 

0.10 

.027 

Note.— When  shelled  and  unshelled  rice 

is  imported  mixed,  the  quantity  of  each 
shall  be  ascertained  by  appraisement  be- 

fore levying  the  duty. 

3.  Ri<»ebran.. 

Free. 
0.05 

"".m 

Free. 
0.05 

Chicory,  dandelion,  and  beet  roots,  not  roasted. . 

Kilogram.'!.. 

**".'6i3 

Chicory,  dandelion,  and  beet  roots,  roasted 

0.50 

.134 

0.50 

.134 

Juices  of  fruits  and  berries: 

1.  Prepared  with  sugar 

do 

0.75 

.201 

0.90 

.241 

2.  Other,  including  must,  and  juices  con- 

 do 

0.50 

.134 

0.60 

.161 

taining  not  more  than  12  per  cent  of 
alcohol. 

Note.— If  juices  contain  more  than  12 

I>er  cent,  but  not  more  than  18  per  cent 

of  alcohol,  a  duty  of  2|  ore  (0.7  cents)  per 

kilogram  shall  be  collected  for  every  per 
cent  above  12. 
Juices  containing  more  than  18  per  cent 

of  alcohol  shall  be  dutiable  as  brandy  of 

an  alcoholic  strength  of  100  degrees. 

Tare:  Casks,  16  per  cent. 

Hides  and  skins: 

1.  With  hair,  not  elsewhere  specified— 

a.  Cndressed— 

1.  Dried 

Free. 

Free. 

2.  Gi-een ■ 

Free. 

Free. 

6.  Dressed  (dutiable  as  furs).                 j 

2.  Without  hair—                                             1 

Not  tanned  and  not  otherwise  pre- 
pared, salted. 

Free. 

Free. 
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Articlea. 


Hi<le«  and  skins— Con tinued. 

3.  Hidos  and  skinn  with  hair  or  feathers, 
for  peltries,  undressed— 
Of  cattle,  buffaloes,  horses,  goat^i, 
sheep  (with  the  exception  of  gray 
Crimean  and  Kalmuck,  Persian,  and 
Astrakhan),  skins  of  deer,  elk,  rein- 
deer, kangaroo,  hares,  and  seals. 

Hide  cnttingB 

Sizing  Hour 

Butter 

Tare :  Casks,  18  per  cent. 
Starch  and  ataroh  gum  (dextrin),  also  potato 
flour. 

Straw  and  haulm 

Sugar,  sirup,  and  molasses: 

1.  Sugar  of  all  kinds,   also  dissolved  and 

other  liquid  sugar  (including  the  Juice 
from  which  the  sugar  has  not  been  sepa- 
rated) which  can  not  be  classed  as  com- 
mon sirup  or  molasses ;  grape  and  starch 
sugar  and  sirup. 
Tare:  For  paper,  with  or  without  twine,  no 
tare  shall  be  allowed ;  casks  containing  re- 
fined sugar  in  loaves,  12  per  cent;  casks 
containing  other  sugar,  9  per  cent. 

2.  Sirup  and  molasses — 

a.  Common  sirup  and  molasses 

b.  Capillaire,  mulberry,  rose,  violet,  and 
other  like  sirups. 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


Tea. 


Kilogram. 
do.... 


Kilogram . 


Kilogram . 
do.... 


do. 


do. 
do. 


do. 


Tare:  Cases  lined  with  lead,  25  per  cent; 
other  cases,  16  per  cent. 
Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of: 

Leaf  and  stems 

Tare :  In  skins,  8  per  cent;  wickorwork 
with  or  without  packing  cloth,  10  per 
cent;  baskets,  3  i»er  cent;  packing 
cloth,  2  per  cent;  casks:  a. Imported 
from  Europe,  8  i>er  cent ;  h.  Imported 
from  non-European  countries,  12  per 
cent. 
Manufactures  of— 

SnuflF 

Tare:  Bottles  or  jars,  50  per  cent; 
other  receptacles,  15  per  cent. 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 

Tare:  Hoxe8,  27  i>or  cent. 
Note.— Paper,  packets,  boxes,  etc., 
in  which  cigarettes  are  packed  shall 
be  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  the 
component  material. 
Smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  a  od  other 
manufactures  of  tobacco. 
Tare:  Casks  or  cases,  20  per  cent. 
NoTB.— No  tar©  shall  be  allowed  for 
paper,  packets,  boxes,  and  the  like, 
serving  as  wrappers  for  smoking  or 
chewing  tobacco. 

Trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  live 

AVool,  shoddy,  and  wool  waste - 

AVines,  oven  containing  cinchona  or  other  medi- 
caments : 

1.  Of  an  alcoholic  strength  not  exceeding  23 

per  cent — 

In  bottles 

In  cjwkrt  or  jars ■ 

Tare :  Casks,  16  iwr  cent. 

2.  Of  an  alcoholic  strength  greater  than  23 

but  not  more  than  26  per  cent- 

In  bottles 

In  casks  or  jars 

Tare:  Casks,  16  i>er  cent. 

3.  Of  an  alcoholic  strength  exceeding  25  |  Liter 

per  cent.  ' 

(Duty  calculated  at  a  strength  of  100  | 

per  cent.)  1 


do. 


Liter 

Kilogram . 


Liter 

Kilogram . 


Minimum  tariff. 


Norwe- 
gian 
money. 


Kroner. 
Free. 


Free. 

Free. 

0.15 

0.10 

Free. 

0.20 


U.S. 
money. 


Dollars. 


Maximum  tarijQT. 


0.040 
.027 


Norwe- 
gian 
money. 


Kroner. 
Free. 


Free. 

Free. 

0.25 


Free. 
0.55 


2.00 


L75 


0.12 
Free. 
.054  0. 20 


3.00 
3  60 


0.10 
Free. 


0.115 
0.115 


0.86 
0.36 


2.54 


.147 
536 


.409 


.804 

.oes 


.563 


.027 


.031 
.031 


.096 
.006 


.681 


Free. 
0.65 


L76 


3.00 
3.60 


2.10 


0.12 
Free. 


0.80 
0.80 


1.00 
1.00 


3.00 


U.S. 
money. 


DoOara. 


0.067 


.054 


.174 
.530 


.469 


.804 
.065 


.563 


.032 


.214 
.214 


.268 
.268 

.804 
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Customs  dutieH  on  agricultural  and  other  productn  imported  into  Xorway — ('ontiuued. 


ArticloH. 


Vetches 

Tartar,  cmde . 


Wax  candlus  and  tai>ors 

Egi;8 , 

Malt  liquors: 

In  bottles  or  jars 

In  other  receptacles 

Tare:  Casks,  19 i>er cent. 
Machinery,  steam  engines,  and  other  machines 
for  industrial  or  agricultural  purposes,  and 
marine  engines :  likewise  parts  or  such  ma- 
chines; also  ]>acking  for  machinery*,  friction 
bands  and  transmission  belts,  not  elsewhere 
specified. 


I  Minimum  tariff. 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


Kilogram . 


Liter 

Kilogram  . 


'  Norwe- 
gian 
j  money. 

.  Kroner. 

Free. 
.1       Free. 

Fret". 
.1        0.30 

0.20 

0.27 
0.22 


I   U.S. 
money. 


Dollars. 


Free. 


0.080 
.054 


.072 
.059 


Maximum  tariff. 


Norwe- 
gian 
money. 


Kroner. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 
0.35 
0.25 

0.50  I 
0.22 

(*) 


U.S. 
money. 


DoUars. 


I      0.094 
I        .067 


.134 
.059 


*■  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


TARIFF   HULKS   AND   REGULATIONS. 


The  following  rules  and  regulations,  bearing  upon  the  operation  of 
tbe  Norwegian  customs  tariff,  have  been  promulgated : 

The  import  daties  established  in  the  miuimum  tariit'  shall  be  collected  on  pleasure 
boiits,  on  foreign  goods  imported  into  the  country  for  cousumption,  whether  the 
importation  he  for  account  of  the  State  or  of  private  persons,  ns  well  as  on  all  goods 
of  national  manufacture  having  enjoyed  a  drawback  on  exportation.  Should  a  for- 
eign country,  however,  collect  on  goods  proceeding  from  Norway  or  on  Norwegian 
vessels  duties  higher  than  those  applied  to  other  countries,  the  King  may  decide  that 
goods  imported  from  such  countries  shall  be  subjected  to  the  maximum  tariff. 

When  goods  are  composed  of  parts  subject  to  different  rates  of  duty,  and  can  not 
be  referred  to  any  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  tariff  of  import  duties,  the  per- 
son paying  duty  is  at  liberty  to  separate  the  parts  and  pay  duty  on  them  separatiily. 
But  if  such  separation  can  not  take  place,  or  should  the  party  paying  duty  object 
to  its  being  effected,  the  goods  may  be  assessed  according  to  th(*  rule  above  men- 
tioned, provided  the  customs  officials  deem  themselves  able  to  estimate  their  weight 
with  sufficient  exactitude  and  that  the  different  parts  are  dutiable  according  to 
weight.  If  none  of  the  aforesaid  conditions  exist  for  the  separate  assessmeut  of  the 
different  parts,  the  goods  shall  be  charged  according  to  the  part  of  which  they  prin- 
cipally consist,  and  where  this  can  not  be  decided  by  the  customs  officials  a  duty  of 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem  shall  be  levied. 

Articles  which  only  serve  to  unite  or  hold  the  several  parts  of  a  whole,  as  nails, 
hinges,  mountings,  locks,  etc.,  are  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  the  goods 
are  dutiable  according  to  that  number  of  the  tariff  to  which  they  would  belong 
without  such  accessories.    The  same  rule  is  applicable  to  small  ornaments. 

The  rules  above  given  do  not  apply  to  goods  classed  under  cotton,  linen,  silk,  and 
wool. 

When  the  goods  are  dutiable  according  to  weight,  their  net  weight  (the  weight  of 
the  goods  themselves,  without  any  cover  or  packing)  is  thereby  understood,  unless 
otherwise  prescribed  in  the  tariff. 

The  net  weight  is  generally  determined  by  weighing  the  goods  together  with  the 
envelope  in  which  imported  and  deducting  the  tare  prescribed  in  the  tariff  for  the 
merchandise.    Should  no  tare  be  prescribed  it  shall  be  established  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

For  casks  and  boxes 12 

For  bottles,  glasses,  flasks,  jars,  with  or  without  casing 30 

For  receptacles  of  metal 20 
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Percent. 
For  bast,  straw,  rushes,  etc 3 

For  bags  and  other  euvelopes  of  packing  cloth  or  burlap,  single 2 

For  bags  and  other  envelopes  of  packing  cloth  or  burlap,  double 3 

Should  the  casks  or  boxes  have  covers  of  canvas,  matting,  and  the  like,  8  per  cent 
of  the  gross  weight  is  to  be  added  to  the  tare  prescribed  for  such  envelopes  without 
covers,  and  the  total  tare  shall  be  deducted  from  the  gross  weight.  If  goods  are 
imported  in  an  extra  covering  consistingof  a  cask  or  box  outside  the  usual  envelope, 
the  tare  for  which  has  been  prescribed  in  the  foregoing  dispositions  or  in  the  tariff, 
the  oater  covering  may  be  removed  before  weighing. 

When  it  is  stipulated  that  goods  are  dutiable  with  the  immediate  packages,  no 
reduction  of  weight  shall  be  allowed  except  for  the  exterior  package  in  which  the 
goods  are  generally  imported,  such  as  casks,  cases,  etc.,  with  or  without  wrappers. 

Weighing  in  order  to  ascertain  the  net  weight  shall  take  place : 

1.  When  no  rule  for  tare  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  tariff  or  in  the  above-given 
dispositions. 

2.  Whenever  the  customs  officials  find  it  necessary  to  remove  the  envelope  in  order 
to  examine  the  goods,  or  when  they  consider  the  same  as  unusual. 

3.  When  the  person  paying  duty  is  dissatisfied  with  the  tare  prescribed  in  the 
tariff  or  in  the  foregoing  dispositions,  or  when  it  is  not  expressly  stipulated  in  the 
tariff  that  the  person  paying  duty  has  not  the  right  to  pay  duty  on  net  weight. 
When  the  net  weight  is  adopted  at  the  request  of  such  person,  said  weight  shall  no 
more  be  allowed  to  be  computed  by  deducting  the  prescribed  tare  from  the  gross 
weight. 

When  no  tare  is  prescribed  for  the  goods  or  packing,  and  an  assessment  of  the  tare 
is  impossible  because  the  goods  can  not  be  separated  from  their  envelope  in  the 
custom-house,  the  tare  customary  in  commerce,  or,  when  this  is  not  known,  such  tare 
as  the  customs  officers  may  judge  proper,  shall  be  allowed. 

No  allowance  shall  be  made  for  any  increase  in  weight  or  measure  caused  by 
unusual  moisture.  But  if  goods  have  been  saturated  with  water  by  accident  at  sea 
or  through  any  other  fortuitous  cause,  the  weight  or  measure  is  estimated  as  being 
equal  to  goods  of  the  same  kind  in  a  dry  condition. 

Storage  dues  shall  be  paid  on  goods,  when  imported  by  sea,  deposited  in  the  cus- 
toms warehouse,  if  they  remain  in  said  warehouse  more  than  ten  days,  reckoned 
from  the  day  the  vessel  has  commenced  to  unload.  No  charge  is  made  for  goods 
deposited  for  ten  days  or  less.  For  every  additional  day  that  the  goods  remain  in 
the  warehouse  30  ore  (8  cents)  per  cubic  meter,  packing  included,  is  to  be  paid. 
The  minimum  charge  on  goods  withdrawn  at  any  time  shall  be  40  ore  (10.7  cents). 

On  compliance  with  the  special  regulations  established  to  this  effect  by  tho  cus- 
toms officials,  import  duty  shall  be  refunded  for  samples  which  are  reexported  in  the 
same  condition  as  when  imported,  when  this  proviso  was  made  on  their  importation. 

The  customs  department  can  also  grant  the  refundment  of  import  duty  collected 
on  raw  materials  and  accessory  materials  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  goods 
exported  to  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  on  other  goods  on  which  duty  has  been 
levied,  according  to  circumstances,  when  they  are  reexported  in  an  unchanged 
condition. 

RULES  AS  TO  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  STOCK,  PROVENDER,  ETC. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  circular  issued  by  the  Norwegian 
department  of  the  interior  under  date  of  June  6, 1894,  and  amended 
September  7,  1894,  giving  the  rules  under  which  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  swhie,  and  dogs,  certain  kinds  of  meat  and  other  animal  products, 
grass,  hay,  and  straw  for  fodder,  and  implements  used  in  stables,  are 
permitted  to  be  imported  into  Norway: 

A.  Horses  may  be  imported  from  Sweden  on  the  following  conditions :  A  certifi- 
cate, issued  by  the  police  authority,  shall  accompany  each  animal,  wherefrom  it 
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shall  appear  that  the  animal  has  heen  in  Sweden  for  the  six  months  next  preceding, 
and  that  the  same  is  healthy  and  not  likely  to  introduce  any  contagions  disease. 
Post  and  traffic  horses  passing  the  honndary  with  the  intention  of  returning  them 
to  Sweden  are  not  affected  by  this  circular. 

When  horses  are  imported  from  other  countries  a  certificate,  issued  by  the  police 
authority  of  the  exporting  country,  or  by  a  Norwegian  consul,  must  accompany  each 
animal,  wherefrom  it  shall  appear  that  the  animal  is  healthy  and  not  likely  to  intro- 
duce any  contagious  disease. 

Kach  auimal  on  arrival  in  a  Norwegian  port  of  entry  must  bo  inspected  by  a  duly 
authorized  Norwegian  veterinarian  and  by  him  declared  to  be  healthy. 

B.  Ruminant  animals  (neat  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats)  may  be  imported  from  Swe- 
den, except  Malmohus  County,  on  the  following  conditions : 

(1)  The  importation  must  be  made  by  rail  or  steamer  direct  to  Fredrikshald  or 
Christian  ia. 

(2)  A  certificate  from  a  Swedish  police  authority  or  an  authorized  veterinarian  of 
the  district  concerned  must  accompany  the  animals,  showing  that  they  were  not 
imported  from  the  county  of  Malmohus  or  from  any  foreign  country  during  the  six 
months  next  preceding;  and  further,  that  no  mouth-and-foot  disease,  rinderpest,  or 
malignant  lung  disease  has  existed,  or  has  been  supposed  to  exist. 

(3)  The  animals  must  be  marked  or  described  in  the  certificate  so  their  identity 
may  be  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

(4)  The  animals  must  be  transported  direct  to  the  quarantine  stations  for  inspection. 

(5)  If  the  animals  are  shipped  by  vessel  direct  to  Christiania  the  inspection  shall 
b«  made  on  board  the  ship  before  the  landing  of  the  animals. 

(6)  The  department  of  the  interior  is  authorized  to  issue  the  regulations  concem- 
tag  the  importation.. 

C.  Swine  can  not  be  imported  from  any  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  Russian 
ports  referred  to  in  paragraph  B,  from  which  they  may  be  introduced  into  Finmark. 

Swine  can  not  be  imported  from  Finmark  into  any  other  district  in  the  country. 

D.  The  importation  of  dogs  is  forbidden  from  all  countries,  with  the  exception  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  from  which  countries  they  may  be  introduced  provided  they 
are  accompanied  by  a  certificate  issued  by  the  police  authority  of  the  country  con- 
cerned, from  which  it  shall  appear  that  the  animals  in  question  liave  been  in  said 
country  for  at  least  six  months,  and  that,  according  to  the  statement  of  an  author- 
ized veterinarian,  they  are  not  likely  to  disseminate  any  contagious  disease.  Dogs 
belonging  to  owners  of  Swedish  herds  of  reindeer  and  passing  through  Finland  with 
such  herds  in  transit  from  Sweden  are  not  affected  by  this  prohibition. 

E.  Raw  parts  of  ruminating  animals  and  swine,  also  undressed  skins  aud  hides 
(dried  and  salted  hides  and  skins  not  being  included),  undressed,  unmanufactured, 
and  uncleaned  hair  and  bristles,  together  with  muzzles  and  hoofs,  are  not  allowed  to 
be  imported  from  any  country. 

The  importation  of  unsalted  and  undressed  meat  and  pork,  and  also  unmelted 
tallow,  is  forbidden  from  Austria,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  except  into 
Finmark  from  ports  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  North  Sea,  and  likewise  from  all 
countries  outside  of  Europe. 

F.  The  importation  of  grass,  hay,  and  straw  for  fodder  is  prohibited  from  all  coun- 
tries except  Sweden,  and  into  Finmark  from  Russian  ports  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
the  White  Sea. 

G.  Utensils  for  use  in  cow  stables  that  have  already  been  in  use  shall  not  be  im- 
ported from  any  coantry  unless  satisfactory  evidence  is  furnished  that  they  have 
been  thoroughly  disinfected. 

REVENCB  FROM  IliPORT  DUTIKS. 

The  imported  articles  which  contribute  most  to  the  customs  revenue 
of  Norway  are,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee^ 
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the  textile  fabrics,  and  spirits.  In  the  quinqaennial  period  1890^1894 
these  five  items  furnished  over  75  per  cent  of  the  total  castoms  rev- 
enue derived  from  imports,  while  the  first  three  articles  named,  viz, 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  coffee,  were  together  the  source  of  fully  50  per 
cent.  The  total  customs  revenue  from  imports  into  Forway  and  the 
amounts  contributed  by  the  articles  of  most  importance  in  the  years 
1892, 1893,  and  1894,  with  averages  and  percentages  for  the  five-year 
period  1890-1894,  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  table: 


AfMunt  of  oustoma  duties  levied  an  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Karufaff. 


Articles. 


Tobaooo 

Coffee 

Tissaes 

Cereals , 

Brandy  and  spirits 

FaraflSn  oil,  petroleum,  etc 

Fruite 

Hides,  tanned 

Salt 

Rice,  hulled 

Wine 

Metal  manufactures 

Linseed,  rape  seed,  etc 

Yamand  thread 

Tea 

Spices 

Total 

Total  import  duties . 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

ATerage  for  five 
years,  1890-1894. 

Perceni. 

$1,129,900 

1976,800 

$1,046,300 

$1,209,800 

22.58 

787,900 

1,086,200 

809,600 

855,700 

15.97 

598,900 

627,100 

641,300 

625,200 

11.67 

570,500 

612,900 

659,600 

620,400 

11.58 

483,200 

586,100 

602,700 

510,500 

9.53 

268,000 

281,400 

807,900 

250,200 

4.84 

126,200 

144,200 
128,400 

2. 60 

130,000 

145,000 

112,800 

2.40 

60,600 

78,800 

86,000 

75,600 

1.11 

106,100 

78,700 

72,000 

L38 

73,200 

79,100 

68,100 

72.600 

1.36 

68,600 

54,900 

70,000 

71,800 

1.34 

60,000 

66,500 

75,300 

63,300 

LIS 

54,700 

65,700 

61,900 

54,700 

1.02 

46,400 

61,600 

56,000 

50,400 

.94 

48,200 

62, 500 

50,700 

47,400 

.89 

41,800 

40,500 

49,000 

42,600 

.79 

4,655,200 

4,867,700 

4.697,200 

4,904,700 

91.55 

5,097,900 

5,146,700 

5,360,900 

5,357,600 

100 

METHOD  OF  DETERMINING    THE  VALUE  AND    QUANTITY  OF    IMPORTS  AND    EXPORTS. 

The  valnation  of  the  merchandise  imx)orted  and  exported  by  Norway 
is  based  apon  data  famished  by  exchange  committees  and  merchants. 
In  calculating  the  values  of  the  imports  the  invoice  price,  freight, 
packing,  and  insurance  are  included,  but  not  the  duty.  The  values  of 
exports  comprise  the  price  free  on  board  in  Norwegian  i)orts,  excluding 
freight  and  insurance,  but  including  packing  and  Norwegian  commer- 
cial profit.  The  returns  of  quantities  are  compiled  from  the  officially 
controlled  declarations  of  importers  and  exporters.  These  declaratioDS 
state  the  countries  from  which  the  articles  are  directly  imported  and  to 
which  they  are  directly  expoTted.  That  is  to  say,  if  goods  are  shipp^J 
from  the  United  States  to  England,  and  are  afterwards  reshipped  to 
Norway,  they  are  recorded  as  coming  from  England. 


FOREIGN  TRADE. 

According  to  the  of^cial  commerce  returns  published  by  the 
national  statistical  bureau  of  Norway,  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the 
Kingdom  in  1894  amounted  to  4,341,340,934  kilograms  (9,571,007,050 
pounds),  valued  at  337,984,900  kroner  (i90,579,960).  As  regards  the 
volume  of  the  trade  these  figures  are  in  excess  of  the  returns  for  any 
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previous  year,  while  in  the  matter  of  value  they  were  exceeded  only  in 
1890,  1891,  and  1893.  Compared  with  the  figures  recorded  for  1885, 
they  show  a  gain  during  the  decade  of  41  per  cent  in  quantity  and  37 
per  cent  in  value.  Tlie  total  trade  returns  for  each  year  of  the  decade 
ending  with  1894  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Total  trade  of  Norway  with  foreign  countries  in  the  years  1885  to  1894,  inclusive. 


Tears. 

Qnantitiee. 

Values. 

Kilograma. 

Pounds. 

Kroner. 

DoUars. 

1885          

3,071,021,658 
8,068,118,365 
3,154,770,556 
3,470,800,732 
4,002,078,204 
3,808,261,611 
4. 025. 387, 140 
4,073,818,172 
4,182,150,410 
4, 341, 340. 034 

6,770,435,767 
6, 741, 068, 010 
6,065,000,106 
7.671,658,132 
8, 823, 061, 651 
8.504,185,513 
8,874,440,017 
8.061,221,010 
0, 220, 072, 208 
0,571,007.060 

247, 542, 700 
238, 012, 700 
240,310,700 
280, 753, 300 
324, 277, 200 
330.755,400 
353,406,300 
326, 465, 000 
340, 655, 200 
337, 064, 000 

66, 341, 440 

1886        

63,  787, 410 

1887 

64, 405, 680 

1888 

75, 241, 880 

1880 

86,006,200 

1800 

01, 054, 450 

1801 

04, 712, 880 

1802 

87, 402,  620 

1803 

01, 205, 600 

1804 

00, 570, 050 

Annual  average  for  the  10  years 

8,728,677,480 

8.220.316,046 

302, 017. 240 

61,181.820 

Of  the  foreign  commerce  carried  on  by  Norway  during  the  ten-year 
period  1885-1894,  about  60  per  cent  in  value  consisted  of  import  trade 
and  about  40  per  cent  of  export  trade. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  and  value  of  merchandise 
imx>orted  into  Norway  each  year  from  1885  to  1894,  inclusive: 

Total  imports  into  Norway  in  the  years  1886  to  1894 ,  inclusive. 


Years. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Kilograms. 

Pounds. 

Kroner. 

Dollars. 

1886               

1,422,603,654 
1,363,566,310 
1, 376, 483, 020 
1, 620, 223, 316 
1,822,148.710 
1,730,580.828 
1,000,800.754 
1,020,186,504 
1,085,385,784 
2,178,700,040 

3,136,278,421 
3, 006, 145. 5.58 
3.034.622,015 
8,571,076,725 
4,017,145,500 

3. 815. 273. 105 

4. 210. 608. 106 
4.233,281,760 
4,377,021,207 
4, 803, 207, 686 

145.604,600 
185, 168,  500 
133,691,800 
158, 396, 700 
101,608,100 
208,658,000 
223, 023, 600 
100,086,600 
204,568,600 
205, 060, 800 

30  022  030 

1886                                       

36,225,160 
35, 829, 270 

1887 

1888 

42, 450, 320 

1880 

51, 350, 070 

1890                 .               

55, 020, 600 

1891 

60, 770. 320 

1802 

53.506,410 

1803 

54, 824, 380 

1804                         

55, 205, 270 

Annual  average  for  the  10  year* 

1,732.076,804 

3,820.555,510 

180,660,670 

48.410,470 

The  figures  given  in  the  above  table  show  a  decided  increase  in  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  imi)ort  trade  of  Norway  during  the  ten-year 
period  1885-1894.  The  quantity  of  imported  merchandise  returned  in 
1894  was  greater  than  in  any  other  year  of  the  decade,  and  showed  a 
gain  of  53  per  cent  over  the  figures  for  1885.  The  increase  in  value 
during  the  same  period,  while  not  so  great  as  that  in  quantity,  was 
nevertheless  a  substantial  one,  amounting  to  41  per  cent.  The  value 
attained  in  1894  was  exceeded  but  twice  during  the  decade — fn  1890 
and  1891. 

Although  the  growth  of  Norway's  exx)orts  has  not  kept  pace  with 
that  of  her  imports,  a  considerable  gain  was  made  during  the  ten  years 
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1885  to  1894,  amounting  to  31  per  cent  in  quantity  and  29  per  cent  in 
value.  The  highest  export  figures  in  the  decade,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  value,  were  returned  for  the  year  1893.  The  exports  of  1894,  while 
slightly  less  than  those  of  the  year  preceding,  were  greater  than  in  aoj 
other  year  of  the  decade  except  1889,  as  regards  value,  and  1889  aud 
1890,  as  regards  quantity.  Tlie  table  following  shows  the  quantity  and 
value  of  merchandise  exported  from  Norway  each  year  from  1885  to 
1894,  inclusive: 

Total  exports  from  Norway  in  the  years  1885  to  1894,  incltmve. 


Yean. 


1886 

1887 

1888 : 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Anoual  average  for  the  10  years 


Kilograms, 


Quantities. 

Pounds. 


Values. 


1,648,428,004 
1,694,552,055 
1,778,296,527 
1,859,586,417 
2, 179, 929, 485 
2, 167. 680, 783 
2,115,487,395 
2, 153. 631. 578 
2,196,773,635 
2,162,639,985 


1, 995, 700, 586 


3,634, 
3,735, 
3,920. 
4.099, 
4.805, 
4,778, 
4,663, 
4,747. 
4,843. 
4,767, 


157,340 
843,352 
468,090 
681,407 
916, 142 
912.408 
845,821 
939,250  I 
051.091  I 
799.364  I 


Kroner. 


101,938,100 
102, 844.  aOO 
106.628,400 
122. 356, 600 
132, 669. 100 
131, 096. 500 
130. 382, 700 
126, 478, 400 
186. 086, 600 
131,995,100 


Dollars. 

27,319,41S 
27,562.250 
28.576.410 
32,791.5») 
35, 555. 320 
35,133.^ 
34,9411,570 
33,896,210 
36,471,210 
85,374,681' 


»,  761 ,  427       122, 247, 570      32, 762, 350 


Of  the  entire  volume  of  exi)orts  from  Norway  in  the  ten-year  period 
1885-1894,  about  98  per  cent  consisted  of  domestic  merchandise  and  2 
per  cent  of  foreign  merchandise  reexported.  The  quantity  and  value 
of  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  exports  for  each  year  in  the  decade 
are  stated  in  the  followiog  table: 

Exports  of  domestic  and  foreign  merchandise  from  Norway  in  the  years  1885  to  1894, 

inclusive. 


Years. 


Norwegian  merchandise. 


QuantitieH. 


KHofframs. 

1885 1,  6:{2.  871. 187 

1886 1,680,938,373 

18H7 1.761.460,967 

1888 1.833.891,828 

1889 2,147.249,143 

1890 2,129,996.848 

1891 ;  2,080,920,910 

1892 1  2.117,075,704 

1893 1  2,152,188,707 

1894 1  2,114,067,026 


Pounds. 

3.  599, 860, 476 
3, 705, 830, 3.'>6 
3,883,371,919 
4, 043, 034. 602 

4,  733, 868, 406 
4, 695, 833, 651 
4, 587,  639, 857 
4, 667,  347, 439 
4, 744, 758,  267 
4.660,714,447 


Values. 


Annual  average  for 
thelOyoarrt 


1, 965, 066, 969      4, 332, 225, 942 


DoUari. 
26, 199, 020 
26. 510. 990 
27,  294, 670 
31,256,970 
33,743,990 
33, 347, 800 
33,  254, 060 
31,  847, 360 
33, 960, 640 
33, 240, 440 


31, 065. 680 


Foreign  merchandise. 
Quantities-  Valut* 


ir.  .-..-.M 

31, '!-■ 

3?.  r,x:; 

34    -."i. 

3( 

44, 0_ 

48,572,-959  1 107, 


Pan. 

fit. 

34.  TM 

^0 

30, 

06 

37, 

71 

56, 

m 

72. 

36 

83, 

57 

76, 

164 

80, 

\n 

98, 

S4 

107, 

117 

30, 633,  617 


67.535,485 


DoUart. 
1.119.4»' 
I,051.3« 
1,281."^ 
1,534,.W 
1,811.3» 
1.786.1*^ 
1,68a  51" 
2,04f>fl' 
2,510.5'; 


i,®e,^« 
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The  statistics  presented  in  the  foregoing  tables  regarding  the  com- 
merce  of  Norway  do  not  include  the  precious  metals,  the  imports  and 
exports  of  which,  in  the  years  1885  to  1894,  inclusive,  were  as  follows: 


Value  of  ike  precious  metals  imported  and  exported  by  Norway  from  1885 

inclusive. 

io  1894, 

rears. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Kroner. 

Dollars. 

Kroner. 

Dollars. 

1885 

1,  Oil,  100 
1,813,900 
4,236,300 
391,000 
239.700 
367,400 
449,200 
526,100 
022,000 
480,600 

270, 970 
486. 130 
1,136,330 
104,790 
64,240 
96,780 
120,390 
140.990 
166,700 
128,800 

396,000 
866,800 
749,400 
361,600 
418, 500 
2,900 
459,300 
478,900 
437,800 
100,700 

106, 130 

1886          

232,030 
200  840 

1887 

1888 

96  910 

1889 

112, 160 
780 

1890 

1891 

123.090 
128,350 

1892 

1893 

117, 330 

1894 

26,990 

Annual  average  for  the  10  years 

1,012,730 

271,410 

427,090 

114,460 

PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  IN  TRADE  WITH  NORWAY.* 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Germany,  and  Sweden  are  the  countries 
of  chief  importance  in  Norway's  foreign  commerce.  The  United  King- 
dom alone  is  credited  with  over  30  per  cent  of  the  total  trade,  while 
Germany  has  21  per^cent  and  Sweden  about  15  per  cent. .  The  United 
States,  with  only  about  3  per  cent  to  her  credit,  ranks  aa  the  tenth 
country  on  the  list,  being  surpassed  by  Eussia,  the  Netherlands,  Spain, 
Denmark,  Belgium,  and  France.  To  show  how  largely  Norway's  com- 
mercial intercourse  has  been  confined  to  European  countries,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  portion  of  the  total  trade  of  the  Kingdom  returned  for 
all  countries  outside  of  Europe  amounted  to  only  4.68  per  cent  in  1892, 
4.28  per  cent  in  1893,  and  3.95  per  cent  in  1894.  The  following  table, 
covering  the  years  1892, 1893,  and  1894,  shows  the  value  of  Norway's 
trade  with  each  of  the  ten  leading  countries,  and  the  percentage  of  the 
entire  trade  credited  to  each  of  these  countries: 

Value  and  percentage  of  the  total  trade  of  Norway  with  each  of  the  principal  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  years  189S,  1893,  and  1894. 


Countries. 


Groat  Britain  and  Ireland 

Germany 

Sweden 

Russia  and  Finland 

Netherlands 

Spain 

Denmark 

Ikilj^iiini 

France 

United  States 


Values. 


1892. 


$25,708,000 
19. 052, 100 
12,585,800 
8.593.000 
3, 994, 800 
3, 738, 200 
4, 247, 300 
3,066,100 
3, 926, 000 
8,032,100 


1893. 


$27, 701, 600 
19, 252, 800 
13, 185. 900 
6,260,800 
4,052,400 
8,586,500 
8, 947, 700 
3,585,200 
8,147,500 
3, 304, 400 


1894. 


$27, 594, 900 
19, 167, 100 
18, 575,  700 
6,388,200 
3, 910, 500 
3,657,800 
8,625,000 
8, 329, 200 
8,081,200 
2,696,300 


Percentages. 


1892.       1893 


29.50 
2L75 
14.39 
4.11 
4.57 
4.27 
4.86 
3.50 
4.49 
3.46 


30.34 
21.09 
14.39 
6.86 
4.44 
3.87 
4.32 
3.93 
3.45 
3.61 


1894. 


30.46 
21.16 
14.99 
7.05 
4.32 
4.04 
4.00 
3.68 
3.40 
2.97 


'  In  a  consideration  of  the  statistics  here  presented  regarding  the  relative  stand- 
ing of  foreign  countries  in  Norway's  international  trade,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  according  to  the  Norwegian  system  of  trade  returns,  as  explained  on  page  34, 
imports  are  credited  to  the  country  from  which  they  directly  come  and  exports  to 
the  country  to  which  they  ore  directly  shipped,  regardless  of  original  source  or  final 
destination. 
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The  relative  standing  of  the  ten  above-mentioned  countries  as  con- 
tributors to  the  import  trade  of  Norway  in  the  years  1892, 1893,  and 
1894  is  shown  m  the  following  table: 

Valtte  of  merchandise  imported  into  Norway  from  each  of  the  prineipal  foreign  countries 
in  1892 f  189Sf  and  1894 ,  and  percentage  of  total  imports  received  from  each. 


Countrios. 


Valnes. 


1892. 


1894. 


PeroontagOB. 


1892.       1893. 


1894. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Germany 

Sweden 

Russia  and  Finland , 

Denmark 

United  Stat<*8 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Franc© , 

Spain 


$14, 115. 600 
14,818,900 
7,303,800 
2, 645. 000 
8, 056. 900 
2.538,400 
2,402,300 
2, 003, 000 
1,995,400 
350,100 


$14,955,000 
14,894,700 
7, 509, 300 
5. 041, 800 
2,748,400 
2,  T79, 400 
2, 890, 500 
2, 221, 500 
978,800 
93,700 


$15,422,200 
15,086,700 
7, 888, 000 
5.239,100 
2, 435, 700 
2,392,200 
2, 176, 600 
2, 128, 300 
973,300 
206,500 


26.34 

27.65 

13.63 

4.93 

5.70 

4.73 

4.48 

8.74 

3.72 

.65 


27.28 
27.17 
13.70 
9.20 
5.01 
5.06 
4.36 
4.05 
1.79 
.17 


27.  M 

27.33 

14.29 

9.49 

4.41 

4.33 

3.M 

3.06 

L76 

.37 


Of  the  countries  which  constitute  the  source  of  Norway's  import 
trade,  the  United  States  is  the  sixth  in  importance,  being  preceded  by 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Sweden,  Eussia,  and  Denmark,  in  the 
order  mentioned.  Norway's  exports  to  the  United  States,  however, 
are  very  much  smaller  than  her  imports  from  this  country.  In  Nor- 
way's export  trade  for  1894  there  were  a  dozen  oountries  outranking 
the  United  States,  including  in  addition  to  the  countries  named  in  the 
table  Italy,  Australia,  and  Portugal.  The  United  Kingdom  gets  about 
35  per  cent  of  the  merchandise  shipped  from  Norway,  more  than  twice 
the  amount  received  by  any  other  country.  Sweden  ranks  second  in 
value  of  goods  received,  and  Germany  third.  In  the  following  table, 
covering  the  years  1892,  1893,  and  1894,  the  ten  countries  standing 
highest  in  the  total  trade  of  Norway  are  given  in  the  order  of  the 
value  of  the  merchandise  shipped  to  them  from  Norway: 

Value  of  merchandise  exported  from  Norway  to  each  of  the  principal  foreign  countries  m 
1892y  189S,  and  1894,  and  percentage  of  total  exports  shipped  to  each. 


Countries. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Sweden 

Germany 

Spain 

France 

Netherlands 

Belgium ' 

Denmark 

Rnssia  and  Finland 

United  States 


Values. 


Percentages. 


1892. 


$11,682,400 
5,282,000 
4,233,200 
8, 388, 100 
1, 930, 600 
1, 592, 500 
1,063,100 
1,190.400 
948,000 
493,700 


1893. 


$12,746,600 
5.626,600 
4,358,100 
3,442,800 
2,168.700 
1,661,900 
1. 363. 700 
1, 199, 300 
1, 219, 000 
525,000 


1894. 


$12,172,700 
5,687,700 
4,080,400 
8,451,300 
2,107,900 
1,733,900 
1,200,900 
1, 189, 300 
1, 149, 100 
304,100 


1892.    I    1893. 


34.52 
15.50 
12.41 
10.00 
6.70 
4.70 
8.14 
3.51 
2.80 
1.45 


34.95 
15.43 
1L05 
9.44 
5.95 
4.56 
3.74 
8.29 
8.34 
1.43 


34.41 

16.08 

1LS3 

9.76 

5.96 

4.90 

8.40 

8.36 

3.25 

.86 
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To  show  the  character  of  Norway's  import  trade  the  following  table, 
in  which  the  importations  of  1892, 1893,  and  1894  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  merchandise,  is  presented : 

Values  of  the  various  classes  of  merchandise  imparted  into  Norway  in  the  years  189£,  189S, 

and  1894, 


Classes  of  merchandise. 


1.  Animals,  living 

2.  Animal  food  products 

3.  Breadstuffs 

4.  Colonial  prod  ace — groceries 

5.  rruita  and  vegetables , 

6.  Spirituous  and  other  liquors 

7.  Textile  materials 

8.  Yam,  thread,  cordage,  etc 

9.  Textile  manofaotures 

10.  Hair,  feathers,  skins,  bones,  horn,  other  animal  materials,  and 

fertilizers •• 

11.  Manufactures  of  hair,  skin,  bone,  horn,  etc 

12.  Tallow.oils,  tar,  gums, etc 

13.  Manufactures  of  tallow,  oils,  gums,  etc , 

14.  Wood  in  the  rough  and  i>artly  manufactured 

15.  Manufactures  of  wood 

16.  Dyestulfs 

17.  Vegetable  materials,  not  elsewhere  speciiied 

18.  Paper  and  manufactures  of  paper 

19.  Manufactures  of  vegetable  materials,  not  elsewhere  specified 

20.  Minerals,  crude 

21.  Mineral  products 

22.  Metals,  crude  or  partly  wrought 

23.  Metals,  manufactured 

24 .  Shi ]^s.  carriages,  mac hinery ,  etc 

26.  Articles  not  grouped  in  the  above  classes 

ToUl 


$299,909 
3,311,783 
9, 981, 305 
6, 214, 250 
731,238 
1,141,117 
1,674,982 
1,474,536 
6,898,787 

1,578,780 
396,506 

2, 429, 581 
327,871 

1,401,292 
575,262 
262,881 
775,967 
485,465 
97,669 

4, 691, 796 
716, 426 

2,013,511 

2, 758, 176 

3,687,466 
775.763 


63,696,409 


1893. 


$51,242 
3, 232, 509 
9,556,103 
7. 072, 627 

825,886 
1,020,676 
1, 625, 447 
1,584,604 
6, 005, 397 

1,606,419 
428,961 

2,557,042 
340,896 

1, 295, 324 
906,500 
272, 074 
723,734 
404.996 
94,658 

4,766,013 
715, 158 

2,006,703 

2,671,299 

4. 309, 895 
752,732 


64,824,385 


1804. 


1276, 710 
3,511.300 
8,431,066 
6,616,313 
785.160 
1.172.339 
1,589,588 
1,654,016 
6.341,577 

1,636,917 
438,838 

2, 822, 416 
364,534 

1,255.821 
913,290 
296,167 
620,876 
603,384 
119,260 

6,287,050 
797,354 

2,094.205 

2,703,959 

4.284,328 
793,709 


56.205,266 


From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  of  the  various  classes  of  mer- 
chandise imported  by  Norway,  breadstaifs  form  the  most  important 
group.  Colonial  produce,  so  called,  consisting  principally  of  groceries, 
ranks  second.  These  two  groups,  breadstuffs  and  colonial  produce, 
taken  together  with  the  other  classes  of  food  stuffs,  namely,  animal 
food  products,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  spirituous  and  other  liquors, 
comprise  in  value  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  importation.  After 
colonial  produce,  the  most  important  group  is  the  textile  manufactures. 
Crude  minerals  come  next,  followed  in  the  order  of  their  value  by  the 
group  comprising  ships,  carriages,  machinery,  etc.,  the  group  of  animal 
food  products,  and  the  group  comprising  tallow,  oils,  tar,  gums,  etc. 
The  only  other  classes  of  merchandise  reaching  a  value  of  a  million 
dollars  are  metals  manufactured,  metals  crude  or  partly  wrought,  yarn, 
thread,  cordage,  etc.,  the  textile  materials,  wood  in  the  rough  and  partly 
manufactured,  and  spirituous  and  other  liquors* 
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Of  the  various  commodities  wliich  comprise  K"orway's  import  trade, 
about  50  per  cent  may  be  designated  as  products  of  agriculture. 
Following  is  a  compilation  of  all  the  important  items  which  may  be 
classified  as  agricultural  among  the  articles  of  merchandise  imported 
into  Norway  in  1892,  1893,  and  1894: 

Values  of  principal  agricultural  commodities  imported  into  Norway  in  the  yean  189JS,  IS9S, 

and  1894, 


Articles. 


1892. 


HOTBOB  . 

CatUe.. 
Sheep . . 
Swine. 


Pork,  bacon,  and  hams 

other  meat 

Cheeae 

Butter,  natural  and  artificial . 
Lard  and  fata 


Barley 

Bcane,  peas,  and  lentils. . 

Oats 

Wheat 

Maize 


Malt. 
Rye. 


Barley  flour. , 

Oatmeal 

Rye  flour 

Wheat  flour. 
Starch. 


Rice,  hulled.... 
Sa^,  salep,  etc . 


Tea 

Cacao  beans 

Chocolate 

Sugar  of  all  kinds 

Simp  and  molasses 

Tobacco,  leaf,  and  in  rolls  . 
Spices. 


Oranges,  citrons,  etc. 
Apples  and  pears  . . . 
Plums  and  prunes. . . 

Raisins 

Almonds 

Chicory 

Hop 


Potato  meal 

Brandy  and  other  spirits,  in  bottles  and  casks. 

Wine,  in  bottlo:i  ana  casks 

Vinegar 

Woof. 


Cotton 

Flax,  hemp,  tow,  j  ute,  etc , 

Undressea  skins,  dried  and  raw 

Hides,  tanned  and  nntauned 

Fertilizers 

Tallow,  margarin,  etc 

Olive  oil 

Linseed,  rape-seed,  and  spermaceti  oils,  etc. 

Oilcake  and  oil-cake  meal 

Linseed  and  rape  seed 

Other seeds 


Total  for  above  articles. 


$38,990 

224,980 

12,440 

14, 710 

1,800,900 

490,860 

144,610 

572,210 

857,060 

177,010 

2, 147, 080 

202,660 

68.030 

332, 670 

71,980 

197,700 

4,031,390 

18,970 

23,290 

984,890 

1,773,250 

26,610 

167,230 

81,020 

3,257,700 

54,140 

85.030 

101.840 

1, 495, 570 

833,340 

510. 140 

45, 130 

71,290 

26,340 

49, 710 

69,090 

15,280 

12,110 

160,450 

88,230 

434,210 

659,870 

11,900 

541,360 

567,870 

442.410 

865,600 

772,850 

158,740 

684,340 

54,480 

640.890 

160, 110 

262.020 

60,140 


25,561,590 


1893. 


1894. 


$39,260 
2,280 
1.130 


987,710 

741,900 

145,280 

579,600 

305,760 

199,200 

2,085,420 

147, 530 

19,590 

73,810 

88,060 

251, 710 

4,149,690 

20.960 

89,240 

818. 100 

1,760,250 

82,750 

156,860 

28,890 

3,697,170 

58,670 

44,600 

97,710 

1,663,740 

360,430 

716. 100 

47,030 

58,670 

63,010 

64,780 

63,760 

15,460 

12,840 

232,090 

85,870 

460.100 

622,650 

13,800 

581,480 

605.130 

520.210 

843,660 

022.160 

91,120 

869,420 

87,090 

619, 480 

114,860 

262,050 

77,850 


25,787,970 


$47,030 

210.650 

7,580 

1.450 

1.269,460 

776, 5H0 

140,000 

385,520 

844,970 

270,870 

1,723.670 

101,380 

17.150 

119,661 

8.660 

217.400 

8,779,600 

21.950 

43,170 

965,850 

1,284.740 

35,830 

129,600 

24.930 

3,531.950 

56,a'i0 

88,540 

103,000 

1,606,450 

874.450 

877,830 

63.890 

106,340 

47,530 

40,9t« 

73.860 

33.850 

17,960 

151.420 

68,970 

455. 9S0 

658,900 

13. 7» 

604.340 

626.490 

443,190 

859.440 

698,070 

138.530 

925.970 

44.410 

661 5^' 

52-OM 

225,W 

78. 1» 


24.688,000 


A  glance  at  the  figures  given  above  shows  that  of  all  the  agricultural 
commodities  imported  into  Norway,  rye  is  the  article  of  chief  impor- 
tance. Most  of  the  bread  consumed  by  the  Norwegians  is  made  of  rye 
flour.  Formerly  it  was  used  almost  exclusively,  but  in  recent  years 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  growing  use  of  wheat.    Ui)on  this  point  the 
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following;  extract  from  a  report  made  to  the  Department  of  State  under 
date  of  February  12, 1894,  by  the  United  States  consul  at  Ghristiania 
is  of  interest: 

The  general  preference  of  the  Norwegian  people  is  for  rye,  instead  of  wheat, 
bread.  Wheat  is  too  costly  for  the  general  trade  of  the  country,  and  its  use  is 
limited  to  a  certain  class  of  people,  although  the  small  difference  in  the  price  of  rye 
and  wheat  during  the  last  few  years  has  resulted  in  an  increased  demand  for  wheat. 
During  the  year  1890,  when  the  harvest  failed  and  Russia  prohibited  the  export  of 
rye,  several  shipments  of  American  wheat  flour  were  made  to  this  country  and  profit- 
ably sold.    Since  then  the  import  has  constantly  increased. 

In  the  same  consular  report  the  following  statement  was  made,  show- 
ing the  importance  of  prompt  shipments  on  the  part  of  American  grain 
exporters  filling  orders  from  Norway: 

One  of  the  principal  disadvantages  under  which  the  American  flour  trade  suffers 
is  the  long  and  irregular  transport  from  the  mills  to  the  port  of  shipment  in  the 
United  States.  The  flour  shipped  to  this  country  from  an  inland  town  in  the  United 
States  is  always  forwarded  on  a  through  bill  of  lading,  acceptors  of  which  are 
obliged  to  take  all  the  risks.  The  railway  companies  are  uot  bound  by  the  biU  of 
lading  to  send  the  flour  by  any  particular  train  or  vessel,  and  from  two  to  three 
months  often  elapse  before  the  Norwegian  importers  receive  the  flour,  though  their 
orders  are  always  transmitted  by  cable  to  the  mills.  When  a  buyer  in  Norway  can 
not  calculate  within  several  months  when  he  is  likely  to  receive  his  flour,  he  often 
prefers  to  order  German  wheat,  which  reaches  this  country  in  about  eight  days. 

After  rye,  barley  is  the  cereal  imported  in  greatest  quantities.  These 
two  grains,  with  wheat  flour  and  rye  flour,  are  the  principal  items  under 
breadstuff's. 

Coffee  is  the  leading  article  under  the  head  of  groceries,  and  ranks 
second  in  value  among  all  the  agricultural  imports.  Other  groceries 
imported  extensively  are  sugar,  molasses,  and  tobacco.  The  consump- 
tion per  capita  in  Norway  of  these  four  principal  groceries  in  the  years 
1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  was  as  follows: 

Ter  capita  consumption  of  coffee,  sugar,  molasses,  and  tobacco  in  Norway  from  1890  to  1894, 

inclusive. 


Yean. 

Coffee.             1              Sngar. 

Molasses. 

Tobacco. 

Kllograma. 

Pounds. 

Kilograms. 

Pounds. 

Kilograms. 

Pounds. 

9.06 
11.33 

9.13 
10.43 
11.55 

Kilograms. 

Pounds. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

3.63 
3.77 
3.88 
3.87 
3.93 

8.00 
8.31 
8.11 
8.63 
8.66 

6.99 
7.74 
8.61 
9.04 
9.62 

15.41 
17.06 
18.98 
19.93 
21.21 

4.11 
5.14 
4.14 
4.73 
6.24 

0.80 
.86 
.84 

1.11 
.85 

1.76 
1.87 
1.86 
2.45 
1.87 

Next  to  the  breadstuflfs  and  groceries,  the  most  valuable  product  of 
agriculture  imported  is  the  item  of  meat,  especially  pork,  bacon,  and 
hams. 

The  number  of  live  animals  imported  is  very  small. 

Of  the  remaining  agricultural  imports  enumerated,  the  most  impor- 
tant are,  in  the  order  of  their  value,  the  following :  Tallow  and  margarin, 
hides,  wine,  linseed,  rape-seed  and  spermaceti  oils^  wool,  cotton,  brandy 
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aad  other  spirits,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  etc.,  batter,  undressed  skius,  lard 
aud  fats,  eggs,  linseed  and  rape-seed,  malt,  hops,  cheese,  fertilizers,  and 
rice. 

A  comparison  of  the  values  returned  for  1892,  1893,  and  1894,  as 
regards  the  leading  agricultural  imx)orts  referred  to  above,  shows  that 
a  gain  was  made  during  these  years  in  the  case  of  coffee,  sugar,  molas- 
ses, tallow  and  margarin,  hides,  the  linseed,  rape-seed,  and  spermaceti 
oils,  wool,  brandy  and  other  spirits,  eggs,  and  malt.  The  other  agricul- 
tural items  mentioned  in  the  text  suffered  a  decrease.  The  total  value 
of  the  55  agricultural  products  enumerated  in  the  table  advanced  from 
$25,561,590  ill  1892  to  $25,787,970  in  1893,  but  fell  to  $24,689,000  in  1894. 

Chief  among  the  imports  of  Norway  which  may  be  classed  as  non- 
agricnltural  is  the  item  of  coal,  cinders,  and  coke.  In  1894  this  item 
ranked  in  value  above  all  other  imports,  but  was  exceeded  by  rye  in 
1893  and  1892.  Of  the  manufactured  articles  imported,  the  most  impor- 
tant in  respect  to  value  are  woolen  goods,  cotton  goods,  ships,  and 
locomotives  and  machinery.  These  items,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the 
manufactures  imported,  show  a  substantial  increase  during  the  years 
1892, 1893,  and  1894.  The  values  of  the  most  important  of  the  non- 
agricultural  imi)orts  of  Norway  for  1894,  in  comparison  with  1893  and 
1892,  are  given  in  a  tabular  statement  below.  The  combined  values 
of  the  items  selected  amounted  to  $20,479,900  in  1894,  as  against 
$19,421,110  in  1893  and  $18,671,700  in  1892.    The  table  is  as  follows: 


Values  of  principal  manufactured  articles  and  nonagricultural  products  imported  into 
Xonoay  in  the  years  1899,  189S,  and  1894, 


Articles. 


Coal,  cinders,  and  colio 

Woolen  goods 

Ships 

Cotton  ffoods 

Locomotives  and  machines 

Wooden  staves,  hoops,  etc , 

Paraffin  oil,  petroleum,  etc 

Iron  bars,  hoops,  bauds,  etc , 

Cotton  thread 

Woolen  yarn 

Salt 

Manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute 

Books,  engravings,  etc 

Silk  stufts , 

Glass  and  glassware , 

Iron  plates 

Copper,  brass,  etc.,  in  plates,  bolts,  and  bars. 

Kailway  rails 

Implements  and  tools 

Pljr  iron 

Manufactures  of  copper  and  brass 


1802. 

1893. 

$3,828,720 

$3,377,890 

2,818,860 

2.809,800 

1,784,290 

2,383,060 

1,651,320 

1,608,030 

1,125.440 

1. 198, 090 

1,401,290 

1,296.320 

690,340 

649,420 

839,160 

769.880 

546,050 

571,300 

476.990 

567,140 

543,080 

630,420 

520,830 

676,080 

413.870 

404,140 

485,350 

376,350 

850,840 

386.920 

268,640 

321,890 

896,130 

346,010 

246,560 

250,040 

413,710 

282.580 

199,690 

217,290 

270,550 

251.060 

1894. 


$8,906,890 

3.117.480 

2,129.390 

1.706,330 

1.378.620 

1,255,820 

785,880 

737,000 

618,300 

612.490 

004.740 

603,240 

428.010 

410,070 

404,250 

844.410 

335,830 

291,530 

282,150 

268,540 

255,970 


The  Norwegian  commerce  rex>orts  make  a  general  classification  of 
imported  merchandise  into  imports  for  consumption^  comprising  mer- 
chandise intended  for  nse  without  undergoing  further  process  of  manu- 
facture, as  articles  of  food  and  clothing  and  house  furnishings,  and 
imports  for  production^  or  commodities  to  be  employed  in  the  productive 
industries,  either  as  materials  of  manufiEMsture,  or  as  machinery,  toolfl| 
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etc.,  and  means  of  conveyance.  The  estimated  percentage  of  the  total 
imports  comprised  in  each  of  these  groups  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive, 
was  as  follows: 

Estimated  percentages  of  imports  far  consumption  and  production,  1890-1894. 


Groaps. 

1890. 

1881. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Peretnt, 
62.80 
87.20 

Percmt. 
64.88 
35.11 

Peroemt. 
66.11 
83.89 

Pereent. 
65.41 
34.59 

Per  cent, 
64.27 

ImportB  for  productloD 

35  73 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

The  relative  value  of  the  various  groups  of  merchandise  which  con- 
stitute Norway's  export  trade  is  shown  in  the  following  tabular  state- 
ment covering  the  years  1892, 1893,  and  1894 : 

Values  of  the  various  classes  of  domestic  merchandise  exported  from  Norway  in  the  years 

1892,  1893,  and  1894, 


Clasaea  of  merchandise. 


I 


1892. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


24. 


Animals,  living 

Animal  food  products 

Breadstuffs 

Colonial  produce— ffTooeries 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Spirituous  ana  other  liquors 

Textile  materials 

T  am .  thread,  oordage,  etc 

Textile  mannfactures 

Hair,  feathers,  skins,  bones,  horn,  other  animai  materiiUa,  and 

fertilizers 

Manufactures  of  hair,  skin,  bone,  horn,  etc 

Tallow,  oils,  tar,  gums,  etc 

Mannfactures  of  tallow,  oilii.  gums,  etc 

Wood  in  the  rouff h  and  partly  manufactured 

Manufactures  or  wood 

Dyestuifs 

Vegetable  materials,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Paper  and  manufactures  of  paper 

Manufactures  of  vegetable  materials,  not  elsewhere  specified. 

Minerals,  crude 

Mineral  products 

Metals,  crude  or  partly  wrought 

Metals,  manufactured — 

Ships,  carriages,  machinery,  et« 

Articles  not  grouped  in  the  above  classes 

Total  exports  of  Norwegian  merchandise 

Exports  of  foreign  merohandise 

Total  exports 


$122,664 
11, 762, 734 
103,635 
3,564 
67,107 
55,530 
69, 198 
119, 689 
897,167 

1, 749, 638 

63,221 

1, 801, 282 

12,676 

7, 476, 771 

3, 728, 523 

41,862 

205,422 

761,388 

26,586 

511, 934 

471, 546 

272,797 

802, 151 

433,945 

271,832 


31, 832, 852 
2, 048,  860 


33, 881, 712 


1894. 


$115, 106 

12,204,934 

456,484 

8,725 

55,664 

41,620 

66,571 

97,606 

1,264,129 

1, 739, 695 

40, 736 

1, 807, 178 

10,506 

7, 256, 180 

4, 494, 199 

45,587 

354,350 

996,853 

11,444 

856,206 

471,653 

347,435 

742,387 

239,538 

240,852 


33, 960, 638 
2, 510, 570 


36,471,208 


$146,417 

11,420,633 

204,672 

3,859 

34,974 

S7,834 

74,209 

86,108 

1,387,061 

1,676,260 

42,237 

1, 753, 122 

8,924 

7, 501, 042 

4, 316, 676 

89, 101 

238,708 

1, 107, 751 

13,346 

773, 019 

476, 799 

817,473 

701,919 

601,690 

267,008 


33,240,442 
2, 134, 245 


35,374,687 


From  the  fignres  presented  in  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  three  leading  classes  of  domestic  merchandise  exported  from  Nor- 
way are  the  animal  food  products,  consisting  largely  of  cured  fish,  and 
two  groups  of  forest  products  classed,  respectively,  as  wood  in  the 
rough  and  partly  manufactured,  and  manufactures  of  wood.  The  com- 
bined value  of  these  three  classes  is  equal  to  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
total  valuation  of  domestic  exports.  Groups  of  less  importance,  but 
having  a  value  exceeding  $1,000,000,  are  the  following:  Tallow,  oils, 
tar,  gums,  etc. )  hair,  feathers,  skins,  bones,  horn,  other  animal  materials, 
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and  fertilizers;  textile  manufactures;  and  paper  and  manufactures  of 
paper. 

The  extent  to  which  the  forests  and  fisheries  of  Norway  contributed 
to  the  export  trade  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  years  1890  to  1894,  inclusive, 
is  shown  in  the  following  table  of  percentages,  compiled  from  the  Nor- 
wegian trade  reports : 


Sources  of  Xonpegian  exports  from  1890  to  2894,  inclusive. 


Sotirc««. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

18M. 

Prodnctsof  the  foresta 

Per  cent. 

33.  70 

35.80 

25.40 

5.10 

Percent, 

33.90 

34.45 

26.82 

4.83 

Percent. 
33.26 
:t4.63 
26.06 
6.05 

Per  cent. 
32.44 
33.84 
26.84 
6.88 

Percent, 
33  62 

Products  of  the  fisheries 

33.00 

Other  Norwegian  prod  nets 

27.35 

foreign  product^i  reex.jM>rted 

6.03 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

The  principal  items  grouped  under  the  head  of  forest  products  in  the 
Norwegian  ex))ort  chissitication,  with  their  values  for  1892,  1893,  and 
1894,  are  the  following: 

Wood  and  manufaciuren  of  wood  of  domestic  production  exported  from  Noncay  in  the 
years  lS9Jj  1S93,  and  1894, 


IteiiiH. 


Wood,  uiiinanufactiired . 

Wood  pulp 

Cellulose 

Matches 

TurmMl  articles 

Cabinet  work 


1802. 


1893. 


1894. 


Totol. 


$7,461,980 

1, 763, 920 

1.336,270 

471, 200 

45.100 

23,130 

$7, 244, 390 

2,093.240 

1,812,590 

452.690 

36,130 

24,420 

$7,484,620 

2,221,510 

1,577,960 

368.230 

32,370 

14,390 

11,101.600 

11.663,400 

11,099,080 

Of  the  unmanufactured  wood  exported  by  Norway  in  the  years  1892, 
1893,  and  1894,  the  following  are  the  principal  classes: 

Quantities  of  the  several  kinds  of  unmanufactured  wood  exported  hy  Iforway  in  189S, 

189,%  and  1894, 


ClassoH  of  wood. 

1892. 

Oubic  meters. 
489.872 
479,  203 
102. 876 
642, 745 
77, 024 
102, 786 

1893. 

1894. 

Plftnod , 

Cubic  meters. 
504,140 
454,487 
83,114 
484,208 
85,901 
74,655 

Cubic  meters. 
500,875 

Sawed 

454,405 

Hewn   «••         .      -      - 

92,514 

497,948 

Staves        ..              .               

79,302 

91,287 

Total                  . .          

1, 894, 506 
17, 461, 980 

1,686,505 
$7,244,390 

1,716.311 

Total  value 

$7,484,620 

The  contribution  mmle  by  the  fisheries  to  the  export  trade  of  Nor- 
way has  been  about  e<iual  in  value  to  that  made  by  the  forests.    The 
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principal  classes  of  fish  and  other  fishery  products  exported  in  the 
years  1892,  1893,  and  1894  were  as  follows: 

Valuea  of  Norwegian  fishery  products  exported  in  1892 j  1893 j  and  1894, 
Articles. 


Fresh  fish  of  all  kinds 

CodfiHh,  dr\' 

Codflsb,  8ait4>d 

Herring,  salU'd 

Other  salted  ilHh 

Smoked  herring 

Anchovies 

Lobsters 

Fish  roes 

Fish  guano 

FiahoU 


1892. 

1893. 

$519. 520 

$489,720 

1, 734,  870 

1, 6.-i5, 440 

4. 430, 470 

4,800,420 

2, 606, 490 

2,  790, 930 

424,  780 

436.  570 

67,210 

83.380 

108,000 

109,050 

99,270 

111,540 

339, 130 

373, 000 

228,980 

304.580 

1,676,800 

1,664,760 

$426,900 

1,794,640 

4,843,810 

2,080,990 

439,410 

70,670 

98.090 

130, 730 

322, 810 

319, 380 

1.639,030 


Of  the  commodities  of  domestic  production  exported  by  Norway  in 
1892, 1893,  and  1894,  other  than  forest  and  fishery  products,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important: 

Values  of  certain  articles,  other  than  forest  and  fishery  products,  exported  from  Nortvay  in 
the  years  1892,  1893,  and  1894, 


Articles. 


Paper  and  i)a8teboard 

Woolen  goods 

HorBeshoe  and  other  nails. 
Skins. 


Margarin 

Condensed  milk. 

Cotton  goods 

Machines 

Butter., 


Metals  and  ores . 
Ice. 


Hewn  stone  . 
Sole  leather . 
Copj 


tper 
)ks. 


Book 
Conserves . 

Ships 

Hay 

Rye  flour. 

Bran 

Oats 


1892. 


r761. 400 

612, 100 

735,700 

698, 400 

604,300 

648,  300 

319,  700 

173,900 

255,100 

256,700 

•     158,900 

220,000 

189,600 

191, 100 

201,000 

142,  000 

225,  400 

52,500 

46,600 

93,500 

22,500 


$997,000 
774, 000 
687,200 
720,300 
606,000 
626.600 
409,600 
107,700 
332,600 
335,800 
437, 100 
241.500 
100.800 
217,  600 
158, 700 
142, 600 
87.100 
135, 900 
202.100 
177, 100 
234,800 


1894. 


$1,107,600 
834,300 
621,000 
573,800 
466,600 
450.200 
446,400 
422,900 
872.800 
819.500 
290.800 
245,500 
220,800 
178.000 
175.000 
146, 100 
120,300 
09,700 
92,200 
92,200 
79,100 


PRINCIPAL  TRADING  PORTS   OF  NORWAY. 

The  most  important  ports  of  Norway  are  Christiania,  Bergen,  and 
Trondhjem.  Together  they  handle  considerably  more' than  half  of  the 
entire  foreign  trade  of  the  Kingdom.  The  value  of  the  merchandise 
imported  and  exported  through  each  of  these  ports  in  the  years  1892, 
1893,  and  1894  was  as  follows : 

Value  of  imports  and  exports  from  the  three  leading  ports  in  1892,  1893,  and  1894. 


Porto. 

Importo. 

Exports. 

1892. 

.893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Christiania 

Bergen 

$28,897,300 
8,238,300 
3,826,600 

$29,167,200 
9,168,400 
4,245,700 

$29,136,500 
9,063,800 
3,861,700 

$8,428,300 
6,666,300 
2,106,300 

$8,901,600 
6,637,700 
2,444,800 

$8,279,800 
5,933,700 
2,181,600 

Trondhjem 

46  world's  markets  for  American  products. 

PRELIMINARY  TRADE  RETURNS  FOR  1895. 

Ill  the  Meddelelser  fra  (let  statistiske  Oentralbureau  for  December, 
1895,  were  published  8ome  preliminary  figures  as  to  the  quantity  and 
value  of  certain  of  the  more  important  articles  imported  and  ex[>ort6d 
by  Norway  in  1895.  These  preliminary  returns  indicate  for  the  articles 
selected  a  material  increase  over  1894  in  the  value  of  the  imx)orts,  and 
also  a  slight  gain  in  exx)ortation.    Following  are  the  figures  in  detail : 

Quantity  and  value  of  certain  artiolee  of  merohandUe  imported  into  Norway  in  1896. 


Articles. 


Quanta  tie 


ValuM. 


Batter,  natural 

Batter,  artificial 

Cheese 

Rye 

Barley 

Malt 

Rice 

Tea 

Coffee 

Sugar 

Sirup 

Leaf  tobacco 

Brandv  and  spirits  in  casks.. 

Wine  In  CJisks 

Cotton 

Hemp 

Woolen  goods  (Uriff  Ko.  526) . 
Petroleum,  paraffin  oil,  etc — 

Salt 

Coal,  cinders,  and  coke 

Machines  and  locomotives.... 


.kilograms. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


.do... 
-do... 
.do.,, 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do. 


do... 

.hectoliters. 
do... 


1.133.086 

121  436 

594.843 

181,441.441 

80,066,518 

2. 880. 078 

2, 017, 932 

105, 349 

9.263,953 

21. 105. 136 

10, 960, 456 

1. 775. 053 

812,417 

2,743,597 

2, 660, 240 

2, 543. 557 

1,581.878 

27,978,228 

1.280,485 

13.964,690 


$392,200 

29,000 

175,400 

4.063  80O 

1.670,800 

168.700 

148.600 

59.800 

3,958.200 

1.518.700 

353.400 

499.500 

347.100 

698,500 

503,000 

349.000 

2.520,700 

902.800 

485,400 

3,811,400 

1,253,100 


Total  valne  of  articles  named 

Total  value  of  same  articles  in  1894. 


23.910.000 
23,302.400 


Quantity  and  value  of  certain  articles  of  domestic  *  merchandise  escorted  from  Konray 

in  1896, 


Articles. 


Drie<lfi8h kilograms. 

Cod do 

Summer  herring,  salted  hectoliters. 

Other  herring,  salte<l : do 

Butter,  natural. kilograms . 

.do'.'.'.'.'. 


Butter,  artificial . 


Cheese. 

Cotton  thread do. 

Sole  leather do . 

Fish  roes hectoliters. 

Fish  oil do 

Fish  guano .' kiloerams 

Oats Ho 

Beer liters. 

Ice metric  ton.«» . 

Lumber cubic  meters . 

Wood  pulp,  dry kilograms. 

Wood  pulp,  wet do 

Cellulose,  dry do 

Cellulose,  wet do. 

Matches do. 


Apatite do.. 

Sulphurous  pyrites do. 

Copper  ore do . 


Total  value  of  articles  named 

Total  value  of  same  articles  in  1894. 


Quantities.  J    Values. 


17. 452, 843 

56. 851. 635 

572.600 

216. 722 

785,861 

1, 817, 816 

57.598 

72. 761 

337, 901 

54.682 

140, 634 

8,293  132 

1, 125, 742 

298.980 

324,983 

1, 674, 574 

32, 194. 102 

184,802,212 

51. 480, 890 

7,549,000 

4.231,617 

1. 600, 796 

37.712,822 

20,283,423 


$1,890,500 

4.622.700 

2.462,000 

580.800 

349.400 

460  800 

13,900 

21.700 

233,400 

802,700 

1.563.300 

273,400 

21.100 

19.000 

148,900 

7, 317. 800 

555.500 

1.532.200 

1,840,800 

133,600 

399,000 

27,900 

121.300 

207,000 


25, 100, 200 
25,066,400 


*  The  figures  given  for  lumber,  wood  pulp,  and  cellulose  include  also  a  quantity  received  from  Sweden. 
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TRADK  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

As  a  factor  in  the  international  trade  of  Norway  the  United  States 
does  not  occapy  a  leading  position.  According  to  the  Norwegian  com- 
merce returns  for  1892, 1893,  and  1894,  less  than  4  per  cent  ^  of  the  entire 
foreign  trade  of  the  Kingdom  is  credited  to  this  country.  Such  trade 
as  exists,  however,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  the  value 
of  the  merchandise  imported  into  Norway  from  this  country  greatly 
exceeding  that  of  the  goods  sent  to  us  in  return.  As  a  fair  instance 
of  this,  the  year  1894  may  be  cited.  In  the  year  mentioned  the  value 
of  the  merchandise  imported  by  Norway  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $2,392,220,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  goods  shipped 
fipom  the  Kingdom  to  this  country  were  valued  at  only  $304,100,  leav- 
ing a  large  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor.  The  status  of  Norway's 
trade  with  the  United  States  in  the  years  1892,  1893,  and  1894,  accord- 
ing to  Norwegian  returns,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Nar%Day*8  trade  with  the  United  States  in  1892,  1893,  and  1894, 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Total 
trade. 

Years. 

Norwegian 
products. 

Foreign 
products. 

Total. 

$493,740 
524,960 
304,100 

1892 

$2,538,440 
2.779,430 
2,392,220 

$461,150 
444, 910 
294,100 

$32,590 
80,050 
9,940 

$3. 032. 180 

1893     

3, 304, 390 

1894 

2,696,320 

Of  the  articles  of  merchandise  imported  by  Norway  from  the  United 
States,  the  most  important  in  the  order  of  their  value  are  mineral  oils, 
hides,  greases  and  tallow,  and  meats.  Wheat  flour,  tobacco,  and  cot- 
ton are  imported  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  various  manufac- 
tures taken  together  form  a  category  of  leading  importance,  machinery 
being  one  of  the  chief  items.    The  following  statement  includes  all  the 

>  It  IB  probable  that  Norway's  trade  with  the  United  States  is  considerably  greater 
than  the  Norwegian  commerce  returns  seem  to  indicate.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  portion  of  the  trade  between  the  two  nations  reaches  its  destination  indirectly 
after  passing  through  other  countries.  Under  the  Norwegian  method  of  recording 
imports  and  exports,  such  merchandise  is  frequently  credited  to  the  intermediate 
conntry  from  which  or  to  which  it  is  directly  shipped  instead  of  the  country  which 
is  the  actual  source  or  destination.  (See  footnote  page  37.)  As  an  example  of  the 
misleading  character  of  the  Norwegian  trade  returns  in  this  respect,  a  single  item 
among  the  imports  may  be  cited,  that  of  pork,  bacon,  and  hams.  In  1894,  according 
to  the  Norwegian  figures,  2,998,074  kilograms  (6,609,614  pounds)  of  these  meats  were 
imported  into  Norway  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  only  1,229,120  kilograms 
(2,709,743  pounds)  from  the  United  States.  As  the  United  Kingdom  does  not  pro- 
duce enough  pork,  bacon,  and  hams  to  supply  home  demands,  but  is  known  to  import 
very  largely  from  the  United  States  (about  424,000,000  pounds  in  1894),  the  presump- 
tion is  that  a  large  part  of  the  pork,  bacon,  etc.,  shipped  from  Qreat  Britain  and 
Ireland  to  Norway  came  originally  from  the  United  States. 
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imi)ortant  commodities  imported  from  the  United  States  by  Norway  in 
the  years  1892, 1893,  and  1894: 

Values  of  the  prineipal  ariioles  of  merchandise  imported  into  Norway  from  the  United 
States  in  189£,  189S,  and  1894, 


ArticleB. 


Pork,  bacon,  and  hams 

other  meats 

Butter 

Barley 

Wheat 

Maize 

Bye 

wheat  flour 

Sugar 

Sirup  and  molasses .- 

Tobacco 

Fmita 

Wine 

Wool 

Cotton 

Hides,  tanned  or  raw : 

Greases  and  tallow 

Paraffin  oil,  petroleum,  etc 

Other  oils 

Tar,  gums,  and  resins 

Manufactures  of  India  rubber  and  gutta-percha 

Seeds  and  plants 

Implements  and  tools 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of,  not  elsewhere  epeoifled 

Sailing  vessels 

Machinery 

Musical  instruments 

Clocks  and  watches 

Books,  engravings,  etc 

All  other  foticlefl 

Total 


1892. 


$170,960 

120,080 

33,070 

2,ir70 

147,910 

19,270 

87,700 

248.140 

50 

81,280 

91.790 

5,920 

2.490 

1,800 

940 

638,730 

233,780 

460,880 

4.180 

2,120 

8,870 

1,090 

7,420 

5,840 

18, 710 

61, 670 

1,050 

9,270 

3,460 

285,600 


1893. 


$13i,  460 

159, 920 

1,050 


43.010 
80 


38«,100 
3,220 
36,740 
320,200 
5,810 
2,120 
1,610 
50,870 
538,200 
249,160 
504,970 
2.410 
20,960 
1,450 
200 
3,620 
4,820  1 
80,440  ' 
73,300  > 
1,150  I 
8,440  ' 
4,720 
240,750  I 


1894. 


$226,350 
123,230 
27.980 


7.260 


92,000 

1.290 

20.600 

'47.300 

6^500 

4.290 

2.140 

61.800 

415,050 

301,260 

624.330 

13,000 

21.790 

960 

3,560 

8.300 

9.020 


82,520 

3,780 

5,170 

5,520 

276,110 


2,538,440  I  2,779,430  I   2,382,220 


Of  the  merchandise  exported  from  Korway  to  the  United  States, 
wood  pnlp  and  cellulose  constitute  by  far  the  most  important  item, 
comprising  in  value  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  exportation  to  this 
country.  Cured  fish  of  several  varieties  form  the  second  item  in  point 
of  value.  The  only  other  commodities  of  importance  are  hides,  fish 
oil,  preserved  meats,  and  books.  The  exi>orts  of  these  leading  articles 
to  the  United  States  in  1892, 1893,  and  1894  are  given  in  the  following 
statement: 

Values  of  principal  articles  of  merchandise  exported  from  Norway  to  the  United  Staiet 
in  the  years  189S,  1893,  and  1894. 


ArUcles. 


Norwegian  products: 

Meats,  preserved 

Herring,  salted 

Other  fish,  salted,  smoked,  or  dried 

Hides 

Fish  oil 

Wood  pnlp  and  oellniose 

Books 

Other  If  orwegiaa  products 

Total  Norwegian  prouuots 

Foreign  products  (reexports)  ... 

Total  exports 


1892. 


$3,140 
16,400 
31,680 
80,230 
5,150 
304,130 
35.160 
85,260 


461, 150 
82,690 


488,740 


1893. 


$2,790 
21,490 
47,190 
13.040 
6,910 
281,450 
19,560 
51,580 


444,910 
80,050 


584,960 


1894. 


25,330 
81,730 
13,910 
14,310 
151,690 
22,490 
83,700 


204,160 
8,040 


804,100 
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PRINCIPAL  AGRICULTURAL  IMPORTS;  BY  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  the  official  returns  of  ^Norwegian 
commerce  (Norges  Handel),  show  the  sources  of  the  principal  agricul- 
tural products  and  other  important  commodities  imported  into  Norway 
in  the  years  1892, 1893,  and  1894,  with  the  quantities  received  from  the 
various  countries,  and  the  total  value  of  eaeh  item : 

Imports  of  agricultural  and  other  products  into  Norway,  hy  countriesy  in  1892  y  1898,  and  1894, 

HORSES. 


Coantries. 


Sweden , 

Denmark..... 

Germsny 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Other  countries 


Total 

Total  valae. 


1892. 


Nuvxber. 

232 

38 

15 

1 
5 


291 
$38,990 


1893. 


Nuinbcr. 
219 
07 
2 
2 
3 


$39,260 


1804. 


Number. 
249 
86 
2 
11 
3 


351 
$47,030 


CATTLE. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Rassia 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Germany 


Total 

Total  value. 


10,327 

50 

116 


10,493 
$224, 900 


100 
6 


9,642 

1 
82 


100 


106     9, 825 
$2, 280   $210, 650 


SHEEP. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


Total 

Total  value  . 


3,491 
4 


3,868 
$12,  440 


347 


347 

$1, 130 


2,041 


2,358 
$7, 580 


SWINE. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Great  Britiiin  and  Ireland. 
Other  countries 


Total , 

Total  value  . 


4,557 
3 

500 
16 

10 

7 

2 
2 

11 
9 

4,  577 
$14,710 

4 

536 

$1,450 

PORK,  BACON,  AND  HAMS. 
[QnantitieH  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Iceland 

KuBsia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland . 

France 

United  States 

Other  countries 


Total 

Total  value. 


274, 812 
496, 366 


10.118 

578, 109 

39 

450,  300 

4, 568, 027 

67 

966,025 


7, 343, 872 
$1,300,900 


324, 860 

562, 756 

3,240 

6,712 

272,898 

5,970 

371,752 

2, 174, 935 

3 

625,529 

17 


559,564 
434,587 

5.302 

1.121,969 

647 

642, 736 

2,998,074 

1, 229, 120 

4,  348, 672    6, 891, 999 
$937,710   $1,269,460 
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Imports  of  agriouliural  and  other  products  into  Norway,  by  oountrteSf  6to.-^ontiniie(L 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 

OTHEB  MEAT. 


Countries. 


1802. 


1894. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Iceland 

Finland 

Russia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

United  States 


Number. 

1,664,386 
566,412 
176,140 


yuniber, 

3.506,408 

980,807 

185,600 


86.161 

80,427 

380 

884 

1,244,546 

10 

1,253,870 


76,015 

08,964 

450 

8.512 

708,902 


1,530,120 


Total 

Total  value  . 


5,072,105 
1490,860 


7,005,063 
$741,000 


Xtanber. 

3,676,011 

1,441,500 

222,310 

4.150 

117,060 

215,353 


16.140 


1,242,640 


7,820.429 
$776,560 


CHEESE. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Gennany 

Switzerland 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Italy 

United  States 


Total 

Total  value  . 


253,050 

20,250 

70,520 

420 

02,450 

760 

3,050 

8,230 

10 


449,640 
$144,610 


256,040 

17,220 

61,040 

380 

87,160 

17, 630 

8,350 

8,850 

70 

20 


451, 760 
$145, 280 


237,050 

16^810 

76,060 

790 

04,810 

1.200 

2,010 

13,000 

80,870 

30 


474.920 
$140,000 


BUTTER,  NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Finland 

Russia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

G  reat  Britain  and  Ireland. . 

France 

AuHtria 

United  States 

Other  countries 


Total 

Total  value. 


625,290 

246,550 

8,730 

14,290 

168, 120 

276,690 

1,000 

8,550 

138,030 

300 

85,090 


1, 574, 440 
$672, 210 


457,650 

681,690 

6,380 

8,490 

104, 070 

160,500 

3,340 

24,700 

65,350 


2,500 


1,514,850 
$579. 600 


448,570 

144,910 

4,620 

12,820 

128,620 

96,720 

480 

5,010 

154,450 


74,550 
20 


1,070,670 
$385,520 


LARD  AND  FATS. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Unite<l  States 

Rest  of  North  America 


Total 

Total  value  . 


24,740 
251,240 
363, 730 

33, 180 

469, 050 

10 


2,467.230 
$357,060 


180 

4,000 

180,500 

257,440 

36,000 

210.260 


040,420 


110 

1,210 

102,240 

32,000 

12,440 

421,120 


1,664,620 
6.600 


2,210,340 
$344,070 
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ImporU  of  agrumltural  and  other  products  into  Norway,  by  countries,  etc, — Continued. 

[Qoantitiea  in  kUogramB  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 

EGGS. 


Conntries. 

1882. 

1808. 

1894. 

Sweden *.... 

Number. 

477,120 

255.300 

360 

Number. 

494,160 

325,440 

140 

1,550 

4.610 

20 

Number. 
677,620 
543,440 

RnMift .•>•>> 

GorniftTiy  -T^. 

2,110 

Netherlands 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

1.090 

30 

Total 

733, 870 
$177, 010 

826,920 
$199,200 

1. 128, 100 
$270,870 

Tot^  valne 

BASIiEY. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

GemiMiy 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. . 

Austria 

France 

Roumania 

Turkey 

United  States 

Other  countries 


Total 

Total  value.. 


10, 
9,747, 
39,875, 
8. 464. 


484, 


1,806, 

14,820, 

7,186. 

88, 

8,180, 


80,201, 800 
$2,147,080 


60,770 

8,194,550 

77. 739, 220 

3,266.520 

316,290 

97,700 

1,630 

617,670 


209,100 


90, 503, 360 
r2, 085, 420 


70,790 

7,517,720 

77,486,060 

4,021,850 

9,990 

99,660 

21,760 

594,910 


89, 822, 720 
$1,728,070 


BBANS,  PEAS,  AND  LENTILS. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Spain , 

Italy 

United  States 

Total 

Total  value 


93,720 

101,910 

210 

3,150,760 

102, 170 

080 

557,530 

280 

20 

40 

14,700 


4,022,320 
$202,660 


60,420 

82,690 

520 

2,969,770 

112, 350 

50 

11,550 


120 


3,238,360 
$147,530 


31,940 

32,050 

60 

2, 642, 780 

90,160 

30 

3,180 

2,130 


2,702,350 
$101,380 


OATS. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Germany 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
France 

Total 

Total  value 


1,717,860 
66,720 
18,220 
181,260 
3,950 
2.310 
348,260 


2,337,680 
$68,930 


608,100 

23,030 

8,960 

100 


1,310 


731,500 
$19,590 


675.920 
16, 870 
26,890 
29,930 


3,030 
400 


753,040 
$17, 150 
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ImporU  of  ckgrioultural  and  other  products  into  Norway,  by  countries,  etc, — Continaed. 

[Quantities  in  lolognuna  of  2.20482  ponndB  each.] 

WHEAT. 


Goantries. 


1892. 


1883. 


1894. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Bussia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland . 

France 

Rouman  ia 

United  States 

Argentina 


Total 

Total  value  . 


Nwnbtr, 

860 

2,544,780 


Ifumber. 

3,010 

683.680 


827,020 


896,840 
250,070 


450,900 

3, 729, 190 

688,480 


118,250 
10,080 

228,040 
260 
800 


1,284,060 


8,387,890 
$332,870 


2,203,030 
$73,810 


Ifumber. 

470 

37,01O 

150,450 

885,020 


948,470 
6,370 


270,700 
2,168,840 


4,465,330 
$110. 660 


MAIZE. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland . 

Roumania 

United  States 


Total 

Total  value. 


2,850 
144,710 


950,920 

25,000 

49,490 

3,040 

790,380 

719,500 


2,688,490 
$71,980 


90 


110,980 
505,940 


120,000 


838,000 
2,580 


1,577.570 
$38,060 


80»700 
253,650 
119,680 


110 


404.140 
$8,660 


MALT. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Total 

Total  v^ue 


750 

588,820 

2,816,120 

900 


3,207,500 
$197,700 


50,960 

867,200 

1,219,710 


4.137,870 
$251,710 


85,910 

608,310 

3,077,820 

1,500 


3,773,340 
$217,400 


RYE. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

Portugal 

Spain 

Roumania 

Turkey 

United  States 

Total 

Total  value 


9,370 

8,390,320 

32, 119, 890 

9.208.950 

1. 588, 730 

8,904,460 

346.880 

23.936,360 

295.450 

0.645.480 

21,933,260 

1, 805, 950 

1,791,780 


114,074.880 
$4, 031. 390 


44.840 

8,093,400 

108,476,560 

9,597,040 

206,580 

12,496,380 

240 

2,901,820 


13.015.920 


154, 831. 780 
$4,149,890 


38.930 

167.920 

156.211,900 

7,562.640 

24,930 

1,293,990 


8,533,400 


172,833,710 
$3,779,600 
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Import9  of  agricultural  and  other  produoU  into  Norway,  hy  eountries,  etc,— ContinvLed, 

[QoantitieB  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  esoh.] 

BASLEY  FLOUB. 


OATMEAL. 


Countries. 

1802. 

1898. 

1894. 

Sweden  •-.« 

Number. 

500 
198,090 

100 
182,480 

980 

XumUr. 

Number, 
490 

Denmark - T -- »,.r  -  .-.,^-r,.., , 

42,050 

2,420 
840 

Rnssia .  ,  .  . , 

f^ftrmSny r .^--,r ^.r             --       r ,..«.....r..rr.. 

475,630 

645  300 

Belgium 

Netberlands 

33, 310 
70 

Grp*t  Britsin  »"*!  Tr^lsnd 

670 
20 
80 

2,270 

Prsnw  -T.T-,-,-  r ,,,,T..^^ , 

10 

Spain ,      ....      ,     . 

If nited  States 

19,640 

30 

Total 

382,820 
$18,970 

639,590 
$20,060 

682,470 

Total  T^ae 

$21,960 

Sweden 

197,820 
7,000 

307,380 

220 

20 

334,070 

25,760 

40 

19,380 

295,360 
5,610 

Denmark 

Finland 

Russia 

107,260 
29,400 

662,440 
40 

Germany 

Netherlandft - 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

28,310 
160 

39,200 

"Portugal  and  Madeira. 

Uni  tea  States 

360 

23,310 

Total 

369,950 
$23,290 

687,230 
$39,240 

1,025,960 
$48, 170 

Tntal  viilnp 

BYE  FLOIJE. 


Sweden , 

Ben  mark 

Russia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

United  States 


Total 

Total  value. 


134,810 

331, 100 

3, 394. 640 

17.468,690 

130 


45,660 


21,375,030 
$984,390 


20,030 

682, 570 

4, 186, 420 

19,867,030 

4,900 


310 

980 

.2,820 


24,665.060 
$818,100 


8,200 

322,890 

5, 273, 180 

29, 241, 170 

4,950 

200 

157, 470 


35,008,060 
$965,850 


WHEAT  FLOUB. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Finland 

Russia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Spam 

Hungary 

United  States 

Rest  of  North  America . . . 

West  Indies 

Argentina 


Totol 

Total  value . 


611. 60C 

4, 276, 160 

30 

18,550 

21,254.940 

637.320 

5,980 

3,133,910 

328,040 

260 


4,925,240 
2.720 


35, 194, 840 
$1,773,850 


129,520 

1,720,450 

100 

84,530 

26,479,040 

721,280 

13,670 

3. 932, 700 

172,350 


2,450 
7.600,540 


90 


39,806.720 
$1,760,250 


40,030 
1, 207, 810 


78.800 

26, 515, 860 

756,780 

21,610 

2, 971, 070 

102, 630 


4,900 
2,452,340 


200 


34,242,030 
$1,284,740 
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Imparts  of  agricultural  and  other  produda  into  Norway,  by  oountrieBj  etc, — Continued. 

[Qojuitities  in  kilograms  of  2.20482  pounds  esoh.] 

STABCH. 


Countries. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands , 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France , 

United  States , 

Total 

Total  value 


1802. 


Number. 

1,110 

180 

106,330 

17,040 

36,920 

40,400 

00 

7,140 


276, 810 
$20,610 


1803. 


Number. 

300 

2,570 

243,710 

18,780 

33,850 

34,580 

320 

5.210 


339.410 
$32,750 


1804. 


Number. 

31(1 

62U 

254,280 

23,570 

46,360 

80,930 

100 

0,130 


371.300 
$35,830 


RICE.  HULLED. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Crerman  y 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

East  iDdies,  China,  and  rest  of  Asia 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Total 

Total  valae 


2,030 

280,450 

2,508,500 

09,530 

4,420 

0,700 

30 

110 

30 

80 


2,071,730 
$107,230 


92,120 

2, 071, 110 

157, 140 

1,970 

4,340 

40 


2,920,700  • 
$150,800  I 


570 

72,180 

2,342,170 

110, 180 

11,550 

8,590 

120 


UO 


2,545,470 
$120,000 


SAGO,  SALEP,  ETC. 


Sweden 

14,000 
1,000 

19,090 
1,440 

22.180 

2,970 

40 

Denmark 

Russia 

Germany 

150,500 

10 

321, 100 

124,000 

4,960 

340,080 

10 

100,590 
1,750 

Netherlands 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

806,270 

Other  countries  r rr.,-- ^,^.,,.t,-. 

10 

Total      

400,450 
$81,920 

490,170 
$28,890 

442,730 

Total  value 

$14,920 

COFFEE. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

Spain , 

Italy 

United  States 

"West  Indies 

Brazil , 

Other  countries 

Total 

Total  value 


0,270 

311,380 

70 

4, 700, 380 

988,850 

880.380 

1, 170, 030 

40,250 

280 

120 

310 

30 

12,700 

110 


17,000 

158,070 

90 

4,977.380 

1,330,030 

714, 180 

1,284,040 

116.030 

50 


180 

00 

23,660 

130 


8, 103, 710 
$3,257,700 


8,022,100 
$3,097,170 


16,840 

267,810 

290 

4,752,820 

1.361.340 

064,180 

1,300,800 

127,720 


14,240 
5.910 


8.502,490 
$3,531,950 
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Imparts  of  agrieultural  and  other  products  into  Norway,  &y  countries,  etc. — Continued. 

[Quantitiea  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  poands  each.] 

TEA. 


Countries. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Number. 

18 

10,885 

68 

54,648 

2.321 

123 

28,037 

18 

81 

15 

Number. 

460 

17,605 

84 

58,393 

M«. 

26,175 

26 

2 

15 

Number. 
864 
19,704 
188 

Busaia 

Germany 

64.165 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireliuid 

".»J 

"FrariOf* ..^ a...  ..»xx...  .x.. 

United  SUtes 

2 

Other  coontriee "... 

116 

Total 

96,164 
♦54,140 

104,229 
$68,670 

101, 212 

Total  value 

$56,980 

CACAO  BBANS. 


Sweden 

1,894 
157 
86,302 
8,991 
4,181 
4,550 

236 
2 

87,997 
13,040 
6,745 
10,852 

8 

Denmark 

Germany 

107,558 
6,503 
5,796 

Greftt  Britain  and  Ireland 

Prance , , 

Total 

100,575 
$35,030 

118.871 
$44,600 

119.859 
$38,540 

Total  Talne 

CBOCOLATE. 


Sweden 

162,716 

670 

17.677 

504 

15 

7,216 

1,302 

158,009 

226 

17,000 

1,957 

407 

4,067 

551 

62 

2 

166,713 
184 

Denmark 

Germany 

20,658 
97 

Netherlands 

Belgium. 

33 

Great  Britain  and  Ireluid 

5.587 

France ........      . .......           ,  ^x.x  ^     .. 

196 

United  States 

1 

Other  oountries 

11 

3 

Total 

190,020 
$101,840 

182,281 
$97,710 

103.472 

Total  value 

$103,600 

SUGAR  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

BuBsia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

Portugal  and  Madeira 

Spain 

Itoly 

United  Stotes 

Mexico  and  Central  America.. 

West  Indies 

Other  countries 


Total 

Total  value . 


11,010 

126,430 

60 

6, 859,  060 

4,680.960 

570. 670 

4,831,100 

230,490 

60 

20 

80 

500 


10, 811, 330 
$1,495,570 


4,830 

159,640 

40 

8,178,300 

4,448,760 

679,020 

4,702,130 

243,250 

120 

10 

60 

37,640 

200 

60 

50 


18, 448, 610 
$1, 663, 740 


5,380 

80,220 

380 

10,012,360 

4,405,640 

781, 420 

4,887,960 

315,040 

10 


17.190 


110 
40 


20,  505,  780 
$1, 606, 450 
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Imparts  of  agricultural  and  other  products  into  Norway,  by  countries,  etc, — Continued. 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 

SIRUP  AND  MOLASSES. 


Countries. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Swollen  ...a ...•.••■■ • 

Number. 
5  570 

Number. 

1151   AOt\ 

Number. 
154, 110 
193,320 
111,  180 
1,429,560 
54,480 

Denmark ....          

61  530  '         ^9.  070 

Germany 

270,870 
48, 730 

208.340 
791,980 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Jrehuid 

7, 124, 140 

7,470,200 

10 

VTQ.  770 

8,210,610 

B*rance 

2,570 

United  States 

778, 190 

594«010 

Total .  . 

8,291,600       9,606,670 
1333  340        ft.^fln.4.qo 

10, 747, 270 
1374,460 

Total  valxio 

TOBACCO,  LEAF  AND  IN  ROLLS. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netberhinds 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
United  Stat-es 

•  Total 

Total  value 


250 

1,176,700 

27,810 


1,342,580 
9377,830 


ORANGES,  CITRONS,  ETC. 


Sweden , 

Denmark 

Russia 

Germany 

Netherlands , 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France , 

Portugal  and  Madeira 

Spain 

Italy 

Gibraltar  and  Malta 

Turkey  

United  States 


157, 210  ' 
80   . 
90 
733, 210 
30  i 
3.980 
1,080  ' 
123,090  ! 


Total 

Total  value. 


1,063.980 

$71,290 


10 

15,060 

1.180 

150,310 


170 

574, 180 

30 

3,910 

1.260 

128,640 

250 

100 


876,000 
$58,670 


12,180 

25,980 

060 

150,730 

24,610 

5,600 

1,179.860 

1,140 

3,800 

73,820 

246,310 

6M 


20 


1,725,420 
$106,340 


APPLES  AND  PEARS. 


Swo<len 

43,418 
10,917 

19,644 

84,252 

35 

380,706 

150,683 

13,132 

08,273 

21, 101 

96 

110 

55 

15,741 

31,965 
61,633 

Donmark 

KuHsia 

Germany 

25,177 

4,645 

166 

188, 941 

6,412 

242,053 

NethorlandB 

88,847 

Belgium 

7,250 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

134,826 

Franco 

15.276 

Spain 

25 

30 

Italy .                                               

United  States 

47,998 

58,365 

Total 

327, 699 
$26,340 

783,828 
-   $63,010 

591, 145 

Totalvaluo 

$47,520 
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Imports  of  agriouliural  and  other  products  into  Norway ,  by  oountries,  0/c.— Continued. 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  poands  each.] 

PLUMS  AND  PRUNES. 


Countries. 

1802. 

1893. 

1894. 

Sweden 

Number. 

4,290 

67,000 

316,060 

50,040 

24,680 

780 

150 

10 

Number. 

2,300 

35,340 

738,270 

Number. 
630 

Denmark 

31.940 
685,940 

flennany ......,,,. ^^ ^  . 

Netherlands 

arn^t  BHtttli^  ^nt}  Tn^lMid ,    ,    , 

8,730 
21,010 

7,020 
19,750 

France  

UnitedStates 

Other  countries 

10 

Total 

46.^760 
$40,710 

805,650 
$64,780 

605,190 
$40,960 

Total  Talne x  .    .    . 

KAISINS. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Gi^nnany 

Netherlands , 

Great  Britain  and  Irehuid. 

France , 

Portugal  and  Madeira 

Spain , 

Italy 

Turkey 

Egypt 

East  Indies,  China,  oto 

Other  countries 


Total 

Total  value. 


40,500 
544,870 
106,780 
41,040 
83,660 
40 


41,890 
170 


10 


859,310 
$09,090 


87,390 

322,430 

133.920 

91.280 

99,450 

20 

70 

61,300 

110 

6,560 


802,530 
$53,760 


32,620 

492,160 

168,070 

130,970 

32,520 

19,040 

30 

207,190 

9,410 

8,660 

740 

1,280 

10 


1,102,650 
$73,860 


ALMONDS. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Portugal  and  Madeira 

Spain 

Italy 

North  Africa 


Total 

Total  value. 


3,429 

12,925 

7,718 

1,142 

2 

15,795 

1,926 

49 

164 

710 


43,860 
$15,280 


1,801 
12, 618 
14,249 

1,522 


12,831 
4,837 
50 
1,178 
2,041 
1,341 


52,468 
$15,460 


8,539 
25,404 
20,260 
10,122 

1,922 
41,624 

8,680 
50 

7,403 

7,373 


140, 395 
$33,850 


CHICORY. 

Sweden 

110 

260 

Germany 

10 

NAthArl^ndtt   ,                                                 

16,' 980 

229,570 
09,730 

205,700 
129,450 

Belgium 

Total 

323,140 
$12, 110 

299,560 
$12,840 

335  160 

Total  value 

$17,960 

HOPS. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany , 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Franco , 


Total 

Total  value.. 


523 

6,051 

138.328 

7,058 

4.643 

951 


157,664 
$160,450 


1,116 

2,060 

150,913 

8,936 

£.816 

868 

607 


173,216 
$232,090 


902 
2,035 
190,422 
16,214 
6,389 
1,337 


217, 299 
$151,420 
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Imports  of  agricultural  and  other  products  into  Norway,  &y  oountriea,  etc. — Continaed. 

POTATO  MEAL. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Coimttles. 

1892. 

1893. 

18M. 

Sweden..... 

Number. 

1,300 

88,140 

4,410 

568.830 

639,890 

18,410 

1,030 

Number. 

600 

40,210 

"i,*i2o,'8bo' 

427,290 

8,990 

80 

10 

Number. 
3,500 
26,510 
90 

l>eiimark - 

KuBida 

ftflrmany , .................. 

i,ia6,3» 

230,380 

Belgium 

1,000 

rtr^t  Britflin  ff-nd  TreHM r 

500 

Fianoe 

Total 

1,317,010 
$88,230 

1,601,930 
$86,870 

1,388,300 

Tntftlvaln©, ,^.     ... 

$86.»70 

BRANDY  AND  OTHER  SPIRITS,  JN  BOTTLES. 
[Quantities  in  liters  of  1.0567  quarts  each.] 


Sweden  .^. 

Denmark , 

Russia 

Germany , 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Spain 

Italy 

United  States , 

Other  countries . . .' 

Total 

Total  value 


947 

3,116 

74 

3,296 

4,860 

209 

10, 719 

22,736 

14 

20 

11 

8 


45,999 
$39,450 


909 

2,399 

70 

3,908 

4,564 

167 

12,064 

22,623 

10 

60 

9 

12 


46,701 
$42,530 


700 

2,107 

80 

8.118 

4,628 

6 

11,896 

22,886 

45 

18 

115 

4 


45,612 
$40,360 


BRANDY  AND  SPIRITS,  IN  CASKS. 
[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 


Sweden , 

Denmark 

Germany , 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Portugal  and  Madeira 

Spain 

Italy 

West  Indies 

Other  countries 


Total 

Total  value. 


1,787 

9,072 

96,036 

127,668 

405 

112.800 

546,680 

122 

1,117 


80 


896,290 
$394,760 


3.216 

9,140 

110,074 

137,285 

894 

124,668 

651.526 

37 

918 

590 


17 


038,355 
$417,570 


1,857 
8,190 
74,832 
U3,233 
572 
149,688 
588,702 


8,287 


144 
60 


061,024 
$415,620 


WINE,  IN  BOTTLES. 
[Quantities  in  liters  of  1.0667  quarts  each.] 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

Portugal  and  Madeira 

Spain 

Italy 

Austria 

Australia 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Total 

Total  value 


11,750 

13,641 

218 

83,325 

21.820 

2,202 

4.382 

124, 6e4 

787 

1,247 

2;  120 
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Imparts  of  agricultural  and  other  products  into  Norway ^  by  oountriesy  etc. — Continaed. 

WINK,  IN  CASKS. 
[QnmtitiMi  in  kUognunB  of  2.20462  ponnda  each.] 


Coontriea. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Gennany  

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Portugal  and  Madeira 

Spain 

Italy 

Austria 

Hungary 

Turkey 

Greece 

Algiers 

Restof  Africa 

United  States 

West  Indies 

Other  countries 


Total 

Total  value. 


1892. 


Number. 

61,680 

SS9.490 

840 

815,850 

47,390 

2,150 

88,640 

374,230 

119, 410 

120.380 

84,730 


150 


270 

680 

490 

9,340 


600 


yumbtr. 

101, 070 

242,120 

2,060 

700,190 

61,350 

4,920 

56,200 

241,480 

45,300 

64,530 

66,570 

60 

250 

5,150 


],430 

330 

8,180 

'"240" 


2, 066. 220  I 
$653, 470 


1,601,430 
$407,730 


1894. 


Number. 

54,340 

280,100 

1,520 

774,620 

60,450 

5,030 

64,040 

309,830 

207.090 

229,040 

53,500 

210 

"" iso 

760 


16,710 
120 
200 


2. 067.  310 
$526, 320 


VINEGAR,  IN  BOTTLES. 
[Quantities  in  liters  of  1.0567  quarts  each.] 


Sweden • 

233 

58 

1,242 

202 

358 

19 

431 
76 
1,851 
310 
168 

536 

Denmark * 

32 

Germany 

1,861 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

174 

TVano^ . ,                     , . ,  ^    , . 

SOO 

Other  countries 

8 

Total 

2,112 
$240 

2,836 
$290 

2,901 

Total  value 

$290 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 
VINEGAR,  IN  CASKS. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Gemumy 

Netherlands  — 

Belgium 

France 

Other  oonntriea . 


Total 

Total  yalne. 


67,866 

17,389 

4,212 

4 

597 

70,805 

9 


81,472 
20,600 
10.639 
5,517 
642 
59,935 
6 


160,881 
$11,900  I 


178, 811 
$13,800 


76,056 
9,809 
4,233 

10,250 


74,946 
U 


175, 305 
$13,720 


WOOL. 


Swc<len 

Denmark ■ 

Faroe  Islands 

Iceland 

Russia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

Portugal  and  Madeira 

Spain • 

United  States 

Total 

TotAiralue 


6,110 

53,460 

10 

40,320 

80 

280,700 

9,610 

20,490 

462,650 

10 

1.560 

360 

2,920 


878,270 
$641,360 


9,700 
62,570 


39,020 

80 

310,360 

20,400 

13,470 

572,880 

1,930 


2,860 


1,033,220 
$681,480 


3,330 

163,040 

20 

40,580 

60 

310,660 

25,280 

17,540 

655,540 

7,460 


4,000 


1,127,510 
$604,340 
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Imports  of  agricultural  and  other  products  into  Norway,  by  countries,  etc. — Continued. 

[Qaan titles  in  kilograms  of  2.20482  ponnds  eaob.] 

COTTON. 


Ooantries. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Ketherlands 

Belgium , 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

Spain 

United  States , 

Total 

Total  value 


HEMP. 


1882. 


Number. 

20,750 

22,140 

267,030 

28,030 

743,950 

1, 099, 540 

38,810 

300 

4,060 


2,825,210 
$567,870 


1803. 


1894. 


Number. 
14.830 
29,550 
90.010 
24.640 
283,970 
1,549,640 
125, 210 


237,300 


2,356,050 
$505,130 


Numbrr. 
79,030 

8,oeD 

249,990 

177.740 

859,270 

1,  058.740 

46,279 


329,380 


2,d06,47€ 
$5».490 


TLAX. 

Sweden 

20 

2,530 

400 

86.040 

^10 

Denmark ... 

1,250 

ISO 

Knssia    

Germany 

55,220 
300 

1,790 
80 

Nf*therJftnd«- - .,,.--^ ^-  ^ , ... 

Belgium 

1,940 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

2,280 

5,700 

Total 

91.270 
$18,860 

62,470 
$10,880 

4,170 
$750 

Total  va^  ue 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Bel  gium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Spain 

Italy 


Total 

Total  value. 


10,790 

25,340 

302,200 

2,180,070 

250 


41,740 
83,950 


2,644,340 
$354,350 


500 

101,140 

315,130 

2,099.500 

1,960 

15,270 

300,530 

30,400 


2,864,420 
$406,850 


32,730 

34,4I« 

808.340 

1,500,230 


11.120 
424,240 
20.950 
62.580 
48,370 


2,503.030 
$368,950 


TOTC^. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

BiiSAia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgi  um 

Great  Britain  and  Iri'land. 
France 


14,790 

10,620 

140 

92,730 

40 


39,630 
15,200 


Total 

Total  value  . 


173, 150 
$15,790 


4,760 
6,750 


49.220 

660 

10 

43,600 


104,900 
$9,570 


JUTE,  ETC. 


41,950 
22,999 


62,250 


4,630 
79,090 
25,000 


235,910 
$21.4S0 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
France 


Total 

Total  value  . 


1,240 
2,070 
14,880 


605.480 

4.800 


718,470 
$63,920 


4,790 

400 

80,820 

1.080 

14.760 

1,385,030 


1.386,880 
$82,990 


860 

30,630 

30 

1,410 

738.220 

5,000 


776.140 
$51,990 
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Jntports  of  agricultural  and  other  products  into  Norway ^  hy  amnirieey  etc, — Continued. 
[Qaantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 
UNDRESSED  SKINS,  DRIED  AND  RAW. 


Countries. 


1892. 


1894. 


S\ro<len 

I>«nTnark 

Iceland 

Knssia 

Gormany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

North  Africa 

United  States 

Brazil 

Argentina 


198, 170 
105,430 

21,530 

4,730 

424, 870 

00,400 
181, 210 
122, 100 

98,380 
5,020 


336,200 


Total 

Total  value. 


1, 507,^20 
$365,600 


Number. 

245,060 
93,050 
29,080 
11, 970 

635,700 
83,910 

206, 170 
58.330 
91,520 


820 


1, 455, 610 
$343,660 


HIDES,  TANNED  AND  UNTANNED. 


Number. 
244,380 
214,330 

31,470 

1,440 

676,180 

44,850 
161,040 

70,740 
122,780 


1,170 


55,290 


1,632,650 
$359,440 


Sweden • 

Dennaark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belginm 

(treat  Britain  and  Iroland 

France  

United  States 

Other  countries 

T"otal 

Total  value 


48.957 

46,210 

43.150 

24,728 

23,142 

29,559 

51,268 

84,739 

148,560 

203.984 

58,050 

1,421 

6,913 

6,327 

5,607 

91,285 

455,580 

723,977 

2.803 

6,306 

7,704 

1, 340,  060 

1, 338,  792 

1,068,132 

5 

37 

17 

1,765,003 

2, 018, 192 

2,028,226 

$772,350 

$922,160 

$898,070 

FERTILIZERS. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Bel^um 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.. 

France 

Other  countries 


Total 

Total  value. 


122, 930 
14,150 


674, 320 

148, 500 

2, 415, 540 

2, 678, 520 

356,000 


6,410,050 
$158, 740 


139, 190 
32,550 


1, 355, 380 
56, 270 
64, 730 

2, 304, 840 
10,000 


TALLOW,  MARGARIN,  ETC. 


3, 962, 960 
$91, 120 


406,550 

31,100 

27,000 

1,620,960 

101,280 

1,785.650 

4,577,680 


50 


8,549,270 
$138,530 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Iceland 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Austria 

United  States 


Total 

Total  value. 


100, 


940, 
400, 


10, 


3.404,720 
$684,340 


6,170 
76,100 


1,420,930 

682.030 

3,470 

603,490 

10,830 


1,162,000 


4,055,110 
$869,420 


7.420 

54,450 

190 

1, 522, 620 

463,060 

17,680 

1,002,070 

31,760 

8,700 

1,408,730 


4,606,680 
$925,070 
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Imports  of  eigrieuUural  and  other  produote  into  Norway ,  by  countries,  0k.--Coiitmned. 
[QaanUUes  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 
OLIVE  OIL. 


Coontriei 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Spain 

Italy 

Austria 

United  States 

Other  countries 


4,410 
46,900 
42,790 

5.550 

9,040 

160.480 

18,600 

2,770 
19,860 


Number. 
1.180 
53,110 
43,450 
9.470 
1.610 
64,040 
17  560 
10,850 
11,640 


Total 

Total  value. . 


298.940 
$54,480 


212,960 
$37,090 


Number. 

11,110 

47,740 

70.850 

19.610 

.%910 

62,520 

25.650 

3,390 

20,290 

870 

1,240 

SO 


267.220 
944.410 


OILS— LINSEED,  BAPE  SEED,  SPEBMACETI,  ETC. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Finland 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Spain 

Italy 

Africa 

United  States 

Other  countries 


96,160 
115,820 


310 

1,042,660 

1,134,860 

886,830 

2,186.730 

248,360 

850 

850 

1,030 

80,920 

160 


22,740 
115,680 


1,002,040 
761, 150 
488,280 

2,422,060 

304.350 

2,440 


18.090 


Total !    5,194,440  |    5,136.680 

Totalvalue |      $640,380  ,      $619,480 


62,180 

lOS.  010 

180 


1,092.540 

748, 030 

501,750 

2. 842. 570 

384.020 

13.190 

1.100 


54,770 
3,230 


5.806.620 
$653,570 


OIL  CAKE  AND  OILCAKE  MEAL. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland . 

France  

Spain 

Italy 

United  Stotes 


Total 

Total  value. 


76,600 

126,740 

3,330,950 

62,050 
159,890 

43,520 
707, 610 


4,507,260 
$109. 110 


5,240 


2,484,490 
16,370 

117, 810 
53,390 

423.730 


10.000 
200 


8,061,280 
$114,860 


84,790 


1,226,»40 

64,430 

32, 7») 

5,000 

252,180 

30 


1,650 


1,618,400 
$52,050 


LINSEED. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Germany 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


Total 

Total  value. 


350 

10 

1,653,000 

3, 301, 130 


805, 070 


5,250,560 
$230,620 


460 

2,198,010 

1,823,440 

191,290 

708, 010 


4,916,210 
$223,990 


30 

3n,640 

3,588.140 

559.090 

90 


4,518.990 
$181,650 
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TmparU  of  agricultural  and  other  products  into  Norway,  by  countries,  etc, — Continued. 

[QnantitieB  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.] 

KAFESEED. 


Ck>antrieB. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Sweden.. 

Number. 

Number. 
1,070 

Number. 

Denmark. 

190 
107.080 

10 

O^rmany ..  «....•... .....     ....        

105, 330 

380 

530, 160 

152, 070 

462,890 

v«t.hftrift»^<l" 

Belgium t 

533,260 

Groat  Britain  and  Ireland 

357, 230 

101,560 

Total 

464,500 
$22,400 

789,010 
$38,060 

1, 097,  720 

Total  value 

$44,140 

GRASS  SEED. 

Sweden 

82,370 

17,780 

62,690 

200 

115,000 
19,560 
69,690 

39,690 
40,560 

Denmark 

Germany 

132,220 
700 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

49,360 
490 
160 

Gr^t  Britain  and  Ireland , ...,-»^ ..rx.... 

2,700 
3,840 

55,260 
5.570 
5,970 

Stance 

United  States 

Total 

169,480 
134,060 

254,260 
$51, 110 

279,970 
$60,030 

Total  value 

OTHER  SEEDS. 

Sweden  ..<. • 

44,510 

21,442 

151, 389 

6,432 

39,580 
44,362 
54,090 
9,436 
99,830 
11,830 
860 

33,381 
14, 101 
49, 418 
8,782 
54,640 
12, 572 

Denmark. ■ 

Gf»rmanyw,.,r, r ^ ^rT ^ ,...^...-     ^- .,„.,, 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

9,255 

790 

10 

12,500 

France 

1,590 

Italy 

United  States 

50 

Total 

245,328 
$26,080 

250,988 
$26, 740 

174  534 

Total  value 

$18, 150 

CIGARS  AND  CIGARETTES. 

Sweden 

263 

1,616 

44,388 

13,030 

1,624 

1,041 

13 

3,665 

126 

706 

1,814 

44,779 

19,281 

1,388 

935 

60 

3,819 

103 

609 

Denmark 

1,527 

Germany 

46,515 
23,645 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

2,597 
654 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

146 

United  States 

4,493 
146 

OthAr  conntries.  .r 

Total 

65,566 
$158, 150 

72, 875 
$175. 750 

79,322 
$191,330 

Tot^  value........... 

WOOLEN  YARN,  UNDYED. 

Sweden 

21,289 
208 

14,846 

192 

9 

19,483 

5,956 

1,498 

104,958 

189 

16,481 
657 

Denmark --- t-. ...        ............. 

Iceland 

Geniiany.T--,Tr»-r . r.-  ■,-.... 

16,434 
1,654 
2,055 

73,892 
64 

24,666 

7,153 

500 

NnthfTlandff  . 

Belgium 

G  rf^ft t  Brl train  and  Ireland  t  ,  r 

124,523 
385 

Franoe  ........................................................... 

Total 

115,586 
$114,630 

147,131 
$146, 870 

173  865 

Total  value 

$167,290 
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Imparts  of  agricultural  and  other  products  into  Norway ,  by  countries,  etc, — Continaed. 

[QuantitioB  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  poonds  each.] 
WOOLEN  TARN,  DYED.      ^ 


Conntries. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Iceland 

(Germany 

Notherlaada 

Belgi  um 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
France 


Total 

Total  value  . 


1892. 


Number. 

45,676 

1,533 


84,969 
806 

11,020 

20i;760 

933 


346,697 
$362,360 


1893. 


Number. 

58,730 

4,186 

11 

75,853 

800 

11,669 

237,893 

8,848 


392,990 
t421,270 


1B94. 


Number. 
80,064 
2,024 


89,012 
1,063 

17,836 

243,232 

3,962 


437.163 
$445,200 


COTTON  T  BREAD,  UNDTED. 


Sweden 

291,521 

226 

7,379 

558 

9,216 

582,430 

239 

1,848 

242,509 

129 

10.213 

2,068 

21,110 

592,633 

421 

1.528 

300,601 
618 

Denmark 

Gf^rmany .................... , , 

6,256 

Netherlands 

1,353 

Belginm 

34,446 

663,618 

211 

(irAAt  Britain  aT»d  Troland    r , ^.--r. t . 

France /•. 

United  States 

590 

Total 

893,417 
$383,110 

870.611 
$384,980 

1,007.609 

Total  value 

$405,110 

COTTON  THREAD,  OTHER. 

Sweden 

91,410 

262 

68,015 

98.749  , 

237  1 

64.894 

20  1. 

840  1 

4.254  • 

79,259  , 

61  1 

118.223 
536 

Denmark 

Gwrmanv  .r..r , 

96,025 

Switzerland 

Netherlands 

912 
5,422 
59.031 

151 

446 

Belgium 

7,5SS 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

63.235 

France 

19 

Total 

225,203 
$162, 940 

248,314 
$186,320 

406,009 

Total  value - 

$213,250 

PARAFFIN  OIL,  PETROLEUM 

,  ETC. 

Sweden 

785,930 

245,200 

4, 148, 210 

888,060 

46,370 

14,870 

2,088.320 

1   K97  A1A 

777,720 
105.010 

Denmark 

Russia       

2.077,540 
832  O40 

Germany 

Switzerland 

253.190 

Netherlands 

380 

10 

1,714,320 

10 

1,400 

15,634.080 

2,340 

583,130 

1, 127, 330 

10 

2,950 

Belgium 

961.730 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

998,130 

France 

Spain 

Uiiited  States 

18, 841. 630 

23,296.180 

Total                                             

23, 417, 600 
$690,340 

24,231,810 
$649,420 

29.324.490 

$785,880 

Total  value 

COAL,  CINDERS,  AND  COKE. 
[Quantities  in  hectoliters  of  2.8377  bushels  each.] 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Russia 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Frsnce  


Total 

Total  valne. 


117 


148, 313 


03. 575 

6 

11,049,473 

2 


11,291.486 
$3,828,720 


935 


112,541 

130 

170, 024 

51.366 

10,914.530 

2,403 


11.251,929 
$3,377,390 


1,673 
119.435 


150,572 

41,913 

12,922,447 

23,375 


13,259,415 
$3,906,880 
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Imparts  of  agricultural  and  other  products  into  Norwaify  hy  countries,  eic— Continaed. 

SALT. 
[QiiMitities  in  hectoliters  of  2.8377  bashela  each.] 


Coantriee. 


1892. 


1894. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Faroe  Islands 

Iceland 

Kossia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Portugal  and  Madeira 

Spain 

lUly 

West  Indies 


Vumber. 
10,941 
1,710 


U 

275 

53,852 

1 

113,973 

294 

263,927 

137,353 

806,098 


Xumber. 

20,833 

876 

122 


581 

92,627 

142 

155. 042 

6,058 

373,468 

173. 066 

857,184 

165 


Total 

Total  Yalae. 


1,447.438 
$543,080 


1. 680, 184 
1630,420 


Number. 

2.905 

8:i7 

100 

250 

280 

64.000 

307 

130,055 


287,916 
240,726 
884.294 


1,611,769 
$604,740 


[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  each.} 
PIG  IRON. 


Sweden 

Be  nmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Other  countries 


Total 

Total  value  . 


2,275,070 
801,410 
86, 610 


4,380 

11, 938. 330 

100,000 


15,205,800 
$199,690 


3, 282. 570 

1,573,670 

10,000 


12, 203, 630 


17,069,870 
r^  17, 290 


IRON  IN  BARS,  HOOPS,  BANDS,  ETC. 


4. 032, 300 

1, 053, 700 

1,500 

2,290 

970 

15, 783.  500 

1,600 


20,875.860 
$268,540 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Irelat:d 

France 

United  Stales 

Other  countries 

Total 

Total  value 


12, 133, 650 

11,011,220 

6,320 

60,070 

884,  520 

713, 220 

482,  520 

162,190 

3, 037.  710 

3,007,160 

8,385,050 

8, 009, 730 

4,500 

1,250 

1,050 

70 

24,935,590 
$839, 100 


22, 973. 630 
$759,380 


10, 509, 030 

11,740 

085,900 

114,910 

3,906,040 

8,330.390 


800 
50 


23,558,800 
$737,000 


IRON  IN  PLATES. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

(lermany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

(ireat  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

United  States 


ToUl 

Total  value. . 


4,020 


82,920 

91,  010 

1,222,000 

6,449,330 

1,630 


7,667,740 
$268,640 


937, 940 
11,690 


22 »,  310 

158.  740 

1,598,150 

7, 182, 400 


2,800 


10. 121, 030 
$321,390 


73'>,730 

32,140 

60 

226,450 

110, 360 

2,746.420 

7,876,720 


11,727.880 
$344,410 
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Imports  of  agrioultural  and  other  products  into  Norway ,  by  countries,  etc. — Contmned. 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  poonds  each.] 
WOOLEN  TARN,  DYED.      ^ 


CoTintries. 


1898. 


ISM. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Iceland 

Oermany 

Netherlands 

Bel  gi  um 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
France 


Number, 

45,676 

1.533 


84.969 

806 

11,020 

201:760 

933 


Ifumber. 

58,730 

4,186 

11 

75,853 

800 

11,669 

237,893 

3,848 


Ifwmber, 
80,054 
2,034 


89,012 

1,063 

17.836 

243,232 

3.953 


Total 

Total  value  . 


346,097 
$362,360 


392,990 
$421,270 


437.163 
$445,200 


COTTON  THREAD,  UNDYED. 

Sweden 

291,521 

226 

7,379 

558 

9,216 

582.430 

239 

1,848 

242,509 

129 

10, 213 

2,068 

21,110 

592,633 

421 

1,528 

800,  «)1 
618 

Denmark                     .        ...  ..•.........................>....... 

Germany 

6.256 
1  353 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

34,446 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

663,618 
211 

France £ 

United  States 

590 

Total            

893,417 
$383,110 

870,611 
$384,980 

1.007  6B2 

Total  value 

♦405.  UO 

COTTON  THREAD,  OTHER. 


Sweden .... 
Denmark . . 
Germany . . 
Switzerland  . 


Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  . 
France 


Total 

Total  value . 


91,410 

262 

68,015 


912 

5,422 

59,031 

151 


225,203 
$162, 940 


98,749 

237  ' 

64,894 

20] 

840  ' 

4,254  • 

79,259  I 

61  I 


118,223 

536 

96,025 


446 

7,535 

83. 235 

19 


248,314 
$186,320  I 


4NM.OG9 
$213,250 


PARAFFIN  OIL,  PETROLEUM,  ETC. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Si)ain 

United  States 


Total 

Total  value  . 


785, 930 

245.200 

4, 148, 210 

888,060 


10 

1,714,320 

10 

1,400 

15, 684. 080 


23, 417, 600 
$690,340 


46,370 

14.870 

2,088,320 

1,527,810 


2,340 

583.130 

1,127,330 

10 


18,841,630 


24,231,810 
$649,420 


777,720 
105,010 
2,077,540 
832.040 
253.190 
2,950 
981.730 
996.130 


23,296,180 


29.324,490 
$785,880 


COAL,  CINDERS,  AND  COKE. 
[Quantities  in  hectoliters  of  2.8377  bushels  each.] 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Russia 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
France 


Total 

Total  value. 


117 


148, 313 


98.575 

6 

11,049,473 

2 


11,291,486 
$3,328,720 


112,541 

130 

170, 024 

61,366 

10.914,530 

2,408 


1,673 
119,435 


11,251,929 
$3,377,390 


150,572 

41,913 

12,923,447 

23,375 


13,259,415 
«3, 906. 890 
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Imports  of  agricultural  and  other  products  into  Norwaif,  by  countries,  €to» — Continued. 

SALT. 
[QiiAntities  in  heciolitors  of  2.8377  bushela  each.] 


Coan  tries. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Sweden 

Xumber. 
10,941 
1,710 

Xumber. 

20,833 

876 

122 

Number. 
2,905 
8;i7 

l^nmarV 

Faroe  IsUuidH .          ....            

100 

Iceland 

U 

275 

53,852 

1 

113.973 

294 

263,927 

137.363 

805,098 

250 

Knssia 

581 

92,627 

142 

155,042 

6,058 

373,468 

173,066 

857,184 

165 

280 

Germany .               .            

64,009 
307 

Netherlands 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

130,055 

Frauoe ..        .           

Portugal  and  Madeira 

287,916 
240,726 
884,294 

Spain 

lUly 

West  Indies 

Total  

1,447,438 
$543,080 

1,680,184 
1630.420 

1,611,769 
$604,740 

Total  yalue 

[Quantities  in  kilograms  of  2.20462  pounds  eaoh.] 
PIG  IRON. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgl  um 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Other  countries 


Total 

Total  value  . 


2,275,070 
801,410 
86, 610 


4,380 

11,938,330 

100,000 


3, 282, 570 

1,573,670 

10,000 


12, 203, 630 


15,205,800 
$199,090 


17,069,870 
$217,290 


IRON  IN  BARS,  HOOPS,  BANDS,  ETC. 


4, 032, 300 

1,053,700 

1,500 

2,290 

970 

15, 783, 500 

1,600 


20, 875, 860 
$268,540 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Irelai.d 

France 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Total 

Totol  value 


12, 133, 650  I  11,  Oil,  220  I     10, 509, 030 


6,320 
884,  520 
482, 520  I 
3,037,710 
8,385,050  I 
4,500 
1,250  I 
70 


09,070  I 

713,220  , 

162, 190 

3,007,150  I 

8,009,730  i 


1,050  ; 


11.740 

685,900 

114,910 

8,906,040 

8, 330. 390 


800 
50 


24,935,590     22,973,630  I     23,558.800 
$839,100         $750,380  I        $737,000 

I   I 


IRON  IN  PLATES. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

RuHHia 

(lennany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

United  States 


Total 

Total  value.. 


806,830 
4,020 


82.920 

91,  U10 

1.222,000 

5, 449, 330 

1.630 


7. 6.'>7,  740 
$268,640 


937,940 
11.690 


22  \  310 

158.740 

1,508.150 

7, 182, 400 


2,800 


10.121,030 
$321,390 


73'>.730 

32,140 

60 

226,450 

110,360 

2,746,420 

7, 876, 720 


11,727,880 
$344,410 
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[QiiantitieA  in  kilograms  of  2.204G2  poiinda  each.] 

CJOPPER,  BRASS,  ETC.,  IN  PLATES.  BOLTS,  AND  BARS. 


Countries. 

1892. 

1803. 

Xumber. 

13,680 

22,190 

549,750 

1,830 

31.580 

708,150 

3,880 

1K>4. 

Sweden 

Number. 

13,530 

22,150 

008,170 

4,330 

35,480 

786,840 

7,540 

10 

Xuvnber. 
33,100 
9,270 

538,230 
7  09O 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

108,950 

663.310 

2.160 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

United  States 

1 

Total 

1,478,050 
$396,130 

1.331,060 
$346,010 

l.:iG2.!10 
$335,830 

Total  value 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  TOOLS. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Unitetl  States 

Other  countries 


724. 310 

6,680 

60,  470 

67,340 

!9, 570 

285,290 

2.450 

21,330 

30 


Total 

Total  value  . 


.1     1.187.470 
.[      $413,710 


404.  .130 

7,210 

73,790 

49.050 

22.250 

238,510 

5,36U 

10,370 

40 


_l 


810,910 
$282,530 


361,520 

6.550 

88.730 

64,670 

17.360 

245,880 

1,070 

24.C«0 


m9.870 
$282,150 


RAILWAY  RAILS. 


Sweden 

Denma  rk 

OermMuy 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

United  States 

Total , 

Total  value 


23,100 

230 

442,580 

374.880 

146,  42U 

7, 356.  340 

5.800 

14,630 


8,363,980 
$246,560 


17. 310 

7,220 

310. 670 

322,600 

358.620 

7. 446.  290 

6,980 

11,920 


8,481.610 
$250,040 


678,220 
5,790 
89.450 
178,790 
371. 510 
9,549,160 


,100 


10, 87a  020 
$291,530 


BOOKS,  ENGRAVINGS,  ETC. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

United  Stales 

Other  countries 

Total 

Total  value 


37. 267 

20,024 

21,834 

135,  987 

139, 805 

143,091 

66,744 

70. 781 

76,896 

995 

962 

888 

914 

740 

1,402 

10,787 

13.009 

15,960 

2,398 

3.011 

2,288 

2, 155 

2,928 

3.430 

139 

71 

36 

257. 386 

2.'}1,331 

266,725 

^13, 870 

$404. 140 

$428,910 
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UNITED  STATES  CONSULAB  REPRESENTATIVES  IN   NORWAY. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  United  States  consular  representatives 
in  Norway,  and  the  places  at  which  they  are  stationed: 

United  States  consular  officers  in  Norway. 


Kesidence. 

Name. 

Rank. 

Bergen 

Victor  E.  Nelson 

Conntil. 

OhriMtiAniA , . 

Heury  llorUewich         . .  . 

Do 

Arendal 

('Iirisiian  Kvde 

Conntilar  agent. 
Do. 

Chri^tlanRand  t», r 

IJenio  Keinnardt 

Troniso 

Kiitlinnl  ICillnnirmn 

Do 

NORWEGIAN   CONSULAR  REPRESENTATIVES   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  consular  representatives  of  Norway  in  the  United  States,  with 
tlieir  places  of  residence,  are  as  follows : 

Norwegian  consular  officers  in  the  Vnitcfji  States. 


Alabama.. 
California. 


Colorado 

Dititriet  of  Columbia . 
Florida 


Mobile 

San  Diego 

San  yrancisco . . 

SanPodro 

Denver 

Washington 

Apalaeliic la  ... 

Key  West 

I  Penaacola 

Georgia '  Brnnswii-k 

Darien 

SavaDuah 

Illinois Cliicago 

Iowa : Sioux  C  i t y 

Louisiana New  Orleans 

Maine Portland 

Massachusetts i  Jioston 

Michigan '  Grand  Haven  — 

Minnesota j  St.  Paul 

Mississippi !  Pascagoula 

Nebraska Omaha 

New  York New  York  City. 


North  Carolina AVilmington 

Ohio Cleveland 

Oregon Portland 

South  Carolina Beaufort 

Charleston 

Austin 

(Inlveston 

Newport  News  . 

Norfolk 

Port  Townsend. 

Seattle 

Wisconsin '•  Madison 

PenuHy  1  vania Philadelphia 


Texas. 


Virginia 

Washington  . 


William  H.Leinkauf... 

Edgar  (rilkev  Duliu 

Knud  H.Lund* 

(leorgo  II.  Peck,  jr 

Hjalniar  R.  Sahlgaard . . . 
Per  Edward  A.  Peterson 

Antoine  J.  Murat 

William  J .  H .  Taylor 

C.  F.  Boysen 

Kosendo  Terms 

Robert  Mnnsoii 

CM. Hoist 

John  R.  Lindgren 

Olaf  R.  AVnUsbcrg 

Pearl  Wight 

Towksbury  L.  Sweat 

(Jjert  Loots 

Carl  T.  PagelsoTi 

Engelbreth  H.  Hobo 

Hubert  F.  Krobs 

Emeric  M.  St  en  berg 

Karl  G.  M.  AVoxenf. 

('hristonher  Kavn 

Alexanaer  S.  ifoide 

Laurentius  L.  Malm 

Arthur  Wilson 

Niels  Chrlstensen 

Carl  Otto  Witte 

S.Palm 

Bertrand  Adoue 

Charles  D.  Boggs 

William  Lamb 

Eugene  Biondi 

Andrew  Chilberg 

Hallo  Steenslaud , 

J.N.Wallem , 


Rank. 


Vice  consul. 

Do. 
Consul. 
Vice-consul. 

Do. 

I>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Consul. 
Vice-consul. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


*  For  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Alaska.  t  For  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  ports. 
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CONSULAR  REPORT. 

STAVANGBR. 

The  following  report,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Falck,  United  States  consalar 
agent  at  Stavanger,  Norway,  was  received,  through  the  medium  of  the 
State  Department,  in  response  to  a  circular  letter  of  inquiry  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

[Stavangnr  is  the  most  important  town  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  Norway,  and 
the  fourth  largest  in  the  Kingdom.  It  is  situated  on  Bukken  Fjord,  100  miles 
south  of  Bergen  and  aboat  the  same  distance  north Wi>8t  of  Christiansand.  It 
has  an  excellent  harbor^  and  an  active  trade,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
fisheries.    Population  January  1,  1891,  23,899.] 

1.  Animals:  Ilorses  and  sheep  are  exported  hence  to  England  and 
Scotland. 

2.  Cereals:  Barley  is  imported  from  Germany  and  Eussia,  and  floor 
from  America. 

3.  Dairy  products:  Cheese  and  butter  are  exported  to  England. 

4.  Meats:  Fresh  meats  and  canned  meats  are  exported  hence  to 
England.  Salted  meats  in  barrels  are  imported  from  America,  especi- 
ally "Family  Beef"  and  "Extra  Mess."  Hams  are  imported  from 
Denmark  and  Germany,  and  oleomargarin  from  America  and  the 
Netherlands. 

5.  Cotton:  There  are  no  imports  nor  exports  of  cotton. 

G.  Tobacco:  Manufactured  and  unmanufac^tured  tobacco  is  imported 
from  Germany. 

7.  Fruits:  Fresh  fruits  are  imported  from  Germany  and  England. 

8.  Liquors:  Wines  and  brandies  are  imported  from  Germany,  France^ 
and  England. 

9.  Seeds:  Clover  seeds  and  other  grass  seeds  are  imported  from 
Germany. 

In  my  consular  district  there  is  no  considerable  consumption  of  the 
products  named.  Consumers  depend  upon  importations  for  their  sup- 
ply. Direct  steamer  communications  exist  with  England  and  Germany, 
and  all  products  imported  from  America  are  transshipped  and  arrive 
here  by  these  steamers,  being  declared  at  the  custom-house  as  coming 
from  America  via  England  or  Germany.  Of  course,  the  products  may 
sometimes  arrive  in  a  bad  state,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  rather  roughly 
handled  in  transshipping. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The  publications  heretofore  issae<l  by  the  Seetiou  of  Foreign  Mar- 
ketR  are  as  follows: 

BHlletifts  (to  be  procnred  at  the  prices  indicated  Oom  the  Superintendent  of  Docn- 
mente.  Union  Building,  Washington,  D.  C): 

No.  1, — ^Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     Prico  (including  suppleiueut),  10  cents. 

No.  2. — ^The  German  Empire.     Price,  5  cents. 

No.  3. — Franco.    Price,  5  cents. 

No.  4. — Canada.    Price,  5  cents. 

No.  5. — ^Netherlands.    Price,  5  cents. 

No.  6. — Belginm.    Price,  5  cents. 

No.  7. — Norway.     Price,  5  cents. 

No.  8. — Sweden.     Price,  5  cents. 

No.  9. — Denmark.    (In  coui-se  of  preparation. ) 

No.  10. — Onr  Foreign  Trade  in  Agricultural  produces  during  the  Five  Fiscal  Years 
189^-1897.    Price,  5  c**nts. 

No.  II,— Spain's  Foreign  Trade.    Price,  5  centji. 

No.  12.^0ur  Trade  >v4th  Spain.    Price,  5  cents. 

No.  13.— Tra<lc  of  Puerto  Rico.    Price,  5  ceijte. 

Circulars  (for  free  distribution.    Apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Wanhing- 
ton,D.  C): 

No.  1.— Peaches  and  Other  Fruits  in  England. 

Ko.  2. — American  Dried  Apples  in  the  German  Empire. 

No.  3.— Imports  and  Exports  for  1893  aud  1894.    (Exhausted.) 

No.  4. — An  Example  for  American  Farmers  and  Dairynten. 

No.  5. — The  Treaty  of  Shimouosekt  between  China  and  Japau  of  April  17,  1895 
nod  Our  Possibilities  of  Trade  with  those  Countries. 

No.  6.— Imports  and  Exports  for  1898,  1894,  and  1895.     (Exhausted.) 

No.  7. — Extension  of  Markets  for  American  Feed  Stuffs. 

No.  8. — The  Manchester  District  of  England  as  a  Market  for  American  Produ<;ts. 

No.  9.— Imports  and  Exports  for  1893, 1894,  1895,  and  1896. 

No.  10. — Course  of  Wheat  Production  and  Exportation  in  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, Argentina,  Uruguay,  Russia,  aud  British  Iqdia  from  1880  to  1896. 

No.  II. — ^Agricultural  Products  Imported  and  Exported  by  the  United  States  in 
the  Years  Ended  June  30,  1892  to  1896,  Inclusive. 

No.  12. — Sources  of  the  Principal  Agricultural  Imports  <»f  the  Unite<l  States  during 
the  Five  Years  Ended  June  30,  1896. 

No.  13. — Distribution  of  the  Principal  Agricultural  Exports  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Five  Years  Ended  June  30,  1896. 

No.  14. — Hamburg  as  a  Market  for  American  Products. 

No.  15.— Exports  of  Cotton  from  Egypt. 

No.  16.— Our  trade  witb  Cuba  from  1887  to  1897, 

No.  17.— United  States  Wheat  for  Eastern  Asia. 

No.  18.— Hawaiian  Commerce  from  1887  to  1897. 

No.  19. — ^Austria-Hungary  as  a  Factor  in  the  World's  Grain  Trade;  Recent  Use  of 
American  Wheat  in  that  Country. 

No.  20.— Agrioultnral  Imports  ami  Exports,  1893-1897. 
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WASHINGTON: 
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LEHER  OF  TRANSMIHAL 


XJ.  S.  Department  of  Ageiculture, 

Section  of  Foreign  Markets, 

Washington^  D.  C,  July  J2,  1898. 
Sir:  I  liave  the  honor  to  sabmit  for  publication  a  revised  edition  of 
Bulletin  No.  8  of  this  OflBce.  The  original  edition,  which  was  published 
in  October,  1896,  has  become  exhausted,  but  the  demand  for  the  bulle- 
tin still  continues.  The  changes  made  in  the  revised  edition  render  it 
suitable  for  further  distribution. 
Very  respectfully, 

Frank  H.  Hitchcock, 
Hon.  James  Wilson,  Chief. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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SWEDEN. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  statistics  presented  in  the  followiug  pages  regarding  the  King- 
dom of  Sweden,  its  resources  and  trade,  have  been  compiled  in  chief 
part  from  documents  published  by  authority  of  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment. Among  the  official  publications  used  most  extensively  should 
be  mentioned:  Sveriges  Offieiela  Statistik  i  Sammandrag  (Summary  of 
Swedish  Official  Statistics),  Jordbruk  och  Boskapsskotsel  (Agriculture 
and  Live  Stock),  and  Utrikes  Handel  och  Sjofart  (Foreign  Trade  and 
Navigation).  Statistics  quoted  from  works  other  than  the  Swedish 
official  documents  are  credited  in  each  case  to  the  proper  authority. 
All  quotations  of  value  have  been  converted  from  the  monetary  denom- 
inations of  Sweden  into  their  equivalents  in  United  States  money,  the 
Swedish  krona  (plural,  kroner)  being  equal  to  $0,268.  As  regards 
weights  and  measures,  however,  the  denominations  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem, which  is  now  compulsory  in  Sweden,  have  been  retained,  except 
in  a  few  special  cases,  without  conversion  into  the  customary  weights 
and  measures  of  the  United  States. 

POSITION   AND  BOUNDABIES. 

Sweden  forms  the  eastern  division  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula, 
extending  from  55o  20'  18"  to  69^  3'  21"  north  latitude,  and  from 
no  6'  19"  to  240  9'  11"  east  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
west  by  Norway,  on  the  southwest  by  the  Skager-Eack,  the  Cattegat, 
and  the  Sound,  on  the  south  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  on  the  east  by  the  Bal- 
tic and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  on  the  northeast  by  Finland.  The 
greatest  length  of  the  country  is  about  1,000  miles,  and  falls  on  a  line 
that  reaches  some  distance  into  the  Arctic  Zone  on  the  north,  and 
extends  below  the  northeastern  extremity  of  Prussia  on  the  south.  The 
greatest  breadth  is  about  250  miles,  and  occurs  toward  the  extreme 
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north.  The  total  circumference,  not  including  the  many  fjords  that 
penetrate  some  portions  of  the  shore,  measures  about  2,860  miles,  of 
which  more  than  1,5()0  miles  consist  of  coast. 


PHYSICAL  FEATITRES. 


Numerous  bays,  both  largo  and  small,  indent  the  Swedish  coast, 
forming  a  great  number  of  natural  harbors.    Tho  shores  are  generally 
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rocky,  esx)ecially  along  the  western  coast.  On  the  soathern  and  sonth- 
eastern  coasts  there  are  stretches  of  sandy  beach  alternating  with  the 
low  rocky  cliffs,  and  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gnlf  of  Bothnia  the 
sandy  beaches  predominate.  Many  small  islets  are  distribnted  along 
the  coast.  They  firequently  occur  in  compact  groups,  called  by  the 
Swedes  "Skarg&rd,"  and  form  excellent  breakwaters  off^  the  shore. 
There  are  also  two  islands  of  considerable  size,  Oland,  near  the  south- 
eastern coast,  and  Gothland,  farther  out  in  the  Baltic. 

The  general  surface  of  Sweden  is  much  less  rugged  than  that  of 
Norway,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country  consisting  of  lowlands. 
The  mountain  regions  occupy  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  loftiest  peaks  raise  their  summits  in  Lapland,  highest 
among  them  all  being  Kebnekaisse,  with  an  elevation  of  7,006  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  these  elevated  regions  in  the  north 
and  west  the  surface  of  the  country  descends  in  the  form  of  a  vast 
plateau,  sloping  eastward  toward  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  southward 
to  the  shores  of  the  magnificent  lakes  that  extend  across  central 
Sweden.  South  of  these  great  lakes  the  country  is,  as  a  rule,  quite  low 
and  flat. 

Sweden  is  very  rich  in  lakes  and  rivers.  The  most  important  lakes 
lie  in  the  southern  i)art  of  the  country.  One  of  them,  Lake  Venem, 
has  an  area  of  2,150  square  miles  and  is  the  third  largest  in  all  Europe. 
Lakes  Vettern,  Malaren,  and  Iljelmaren  rank  next  to  Yenern  in  size. 
The  rivers,  although  numerous,  are  generally  rather  small  and  too 
swift  and  rocky  for  navigation.  Chief  among  them  are  the  Torne&, 
Luleil,  Ume^,  Angerman,  Ljusne,  and  Dal,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  the  Matala,  descending  from  Lake  Vettern  to  the  Baltic,  and 
the  Gota,  which  has  its  course  from  Lake  Yenern  to  the  Cattegat 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  Sweden,  although  rather  severe,  is  much  milder  than 
might  be  supi)osed,  judging  from  the  northern  position  of  the  country. 
This  fact  is  generally  attributed  in  large  measure  to  the  tempering 
influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  flows  along  the  Norwegian  coast. 
The  Swedish  soil  produces  rye  and  barley  in  the  very  same  latitude 
that  finds  Greenland  clothed  in  perpetual  snow.  One  of  the  features 
of  the  climate  is  the  great  difference,  between  the  temperature  of  sum- 
mer and  of  winter,  the  summers  being  as  a  rule  extremely  hot  and  the 
winters  decidedly  cold.  The  extremes  of  temperature  are  even  greater 
than  in  Norway.  The  transitions  from  winter  to  summer  and  from 
summer  to  winter  are  very  sudden,  with  hardly  any  spring  or  autumn 
intervening.  In  a  country  embracing  more  than  14  degees  of  latitude  the 
climate  naturally  shows  considerable  variation.  At  Stockholm  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  about  44^  F.,  but  in  the  more  northern  por- 
tions of  the  Kingdom  it  is  much  lower.  The  weather  is  generally  some- 
what milder  and  more  moist  on  the  western  than  on  the  eastern  coasts. 
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The  rainfall  is  much  less  than  in  Norway,  the  average  precipitation  for 
the  whole  country  being  about  20  inches.  The  prevailing  winds  are 
from  the  southwest  and  west. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

The  Kingdom  of  Sweden  consists  of  three  great  divisions — Norrland 
in  the  nortli,  Svealand,  or  Sweden  proper,  in  the  middle,  and  Gothland 
in  the  south.  For  administrative  purposes  it  is  divided  into  twenty-five 
Ijin  or  provinces,  Stockholm,  the  capital,  forming  one  by  itself.  The 
twenty-five  provinces,  with  their  area,  and  the  population  returned 
December  31,  1894,  are  as  follows: 

Area  and  population  of  Sweden  by  proHnoes. 


Provincee  (liin). 


Stockholm  (city) 

Stockholm  (rural  district) 

Upsala , 

Sodormaoland 

Oflter^otland 

Jonkoping 

Kronoberg , 

Kalniar 

Gotland 

Blokingo 

Kristianatad 

Malmohus 

Hallaod , 

Ooteborg  and  Bohiis 

Elfaborg , 

Skaraborg 

Vermlancl. , 

Orebro 

Vestmanlnnd 

Konparberg 

Gofleborg 

Voaternorrland 

Jenitland 

Veeterbotten 

Norrbotten 

Lakes  Venem,  Vottern,  Miilaren,  and  HJelmareu . .  | 


Area. 


Sq. 


kUomrterH. 
:J2.  75 

7.811.72  I 
5.312.94 
6,815.68 

11,053.97 
11,520.87 

9,909.87 
11, 610  71 

3, 158. 44 

3. 014. 73 
6,439.91 
4,834.34 
4,921.26 
5,047.16 

12, 792. 26 

8. 498. 32 

19, 262. 14 

9.063.43 

6. 799. 50 

29, 849. 00 

19,  724. 00 

25,484.85 

51,066.00 

58, 947. 30 

105.  882. 00 

9, 109. 03 


Total  Kingdom  . 


447, 862. 27 


Sq.  miles. 
13 
3,016 
2,051 
2,632 
4,268 
4,448 
3,826 
4,444 
1,220 
1.1V4 
2,486 
1,867 
1,900 
1,949 
4,939 
3.281 
7,437 
3,499 
2,625 
11,525 
7, 615 
9,840 
19,717 
22,760 
40,881 
3,517 


172,920 


;tion 


Populatio 

Dec.  31, 

1894. 


Popula- 

tionper 

aqoare 

mile,  1894. 


264,585 
155,948 
122,835 
159.831 
268,883 
194,763 
158, 521 
229,034 
51,495 
142,690 
220,087 
878,337 
138.824 
308,671 
273,598 
244,039 
252.422 
186.804 
141. 615 
204,294 
214, 768 
214,600 
102,708 
130,945 
112,886 


4.873,183 


20,352.7 
51.7 
50.9 
00.7 
63.0 
43.8 
41.4 
51.5 
42.2 

122.6 
88.5 

202.6 
73.1 

156.4 
55.4 
74.4 
S3. 9 
63.4 
53.9 
17.7 
28.2 
21.8 
6.2 
5.8 
2.8 


28.2 


To  show  the  growth  of  Sweden's  population  since  1850,  and  its 
distribution  as  between  country  and  town,  the  following  table  is 
presented : 


Years. 


.Total  popu- 
lation. 


I 

I 

1850 3,482,541 

1860 - I  3,859,728 

1870 1  4.108,525 

1880 4,5a5,668 

1890 4,784,981 


Rural  population. 

Urban  po 

Number. 
3, 131, 015 
3.425.209 
3.628,876 
8, 875. 237 
3,885,283 

Percent 
of  total. 
89.91 
88.74 
87.05 
84.88 
81.20 

Number. 
351,526 
434.519 
539,648 
690.431 
899,606 

Percent 
of  totuL 
10.09 
11.26 
12.95 
1&12 
18.80 
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The  increase  in  the  popalation  of  Sweden  since  1850,  as  indicated  by 
the  figures  given  above,  amounted  to  about  37  per  cent.  The  rural 
districts  claim  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  population;  but  during  the 
last  few  decades  there  has  been  a  marked  growth  in  the  towns,  the 
urban  population  having  considerably  more  than  doubled  from  1850  to 
1890.  During  the  same  period  the  rural  population  increased  about  25 
per  cent.  According  to  the  returns  for  1890  the  towns  comprised  18,8 
per  cent  of  the  total  population,  as  against  10  per  cent  in  1850, 

In  1894  there  were  in  Sweden  eighteen  towns  having  more  than 
10,000  inhabitants.  These  towns,  with  their  i)opulation  as  returned 
for  1884  ^ud  1894,  respectively,  were  as  follows: 

Principal  towns  of  Sweden  and  their  population  in  1S84  and  1894, 


Towns. 


Stockholm  . . 
Goteborg. . . . 

Molmo 

Norrkoping . 

Gefle 

KarlHkrona  . 
HelftiDgborg 

Upiiala 

Jbnkdping . . 


1884. 

1894. 

205.129 

264,585 

86,223 

111,234 

43, 243 

51.501 

28,114 

34,816  ; 

20, 175 

25, 255 

19, 189 

22,407 

14,279 

21,681 

18,762 

21. 147 

18,980 

20,831 

Towns. 


(Wbro 

Lund 

Snndavall ... 

Halm.stAd 

Linkoping  . . 
Lan4l8Krona. 

Kalinar 

KskilHtana... 
Soderhamu... 


1884. 


1894. 


12,779 

15,886 

14.622 

15,484 

9.945 

13.930 

9,118 

13,304 

10. 856 

13,059 

10, 894 

12,962 

11,751 

12.024 

9.024 

11,580 

8,918 

10,137 

With  the  exception  of  the  Finns  and  Laplanders,  the  inhabitants  of 
Sweden,  like  the  Danes  and  !N^orwegians,  belong  to  the  Scandinavian 
branch  of  the  Teutonic  family.  They  are  characterized  by  a  rather  tall 
and  robust  statui:e,  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  fair  complexions.  Out  of 
the  entire  population  for  1890.  returned  at  4,784,981,  there  were  19,505 
Finns  and  6,846  Lapps.  The  total  foreign-born  population  of  the  same 
year  amounted  to  24,548,  of  which  number  6,287  were  born  in  Norway, 
5,397  in  Denmark,  4,609  in  Finland,  4,066  in  Germany,  1,195  in  Russia 
and  Poland,  1,482  in  North  America,  598  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  914  in  other  countries. 

IMMiaBATION  AND  EMiaBATION. 


The  total  number  of  immigrants  recorded  by  the  Swedisli#authorities 
during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1894  was  only  62,440,  while  the 
number  of  persons  emigrating  from  the  Kingdom  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  367,573.  About  87  per  cent  of  the  Swedish  emi- 
grants from  1885  to  1894,  inclusive,  found  their  destination  in  America. 
Norway  received  3.5  per  cent,  Denmark  5  per  cent,  Germany  1.3  per 
cent,  and  all  other  countries  3.1  per  cent.  The  number  of  emigrants 
from  Sweden  in  1894  was  much  smaller  than  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding. 
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The  amount  of  immigration  and  emigration  each  year  from  1885  to 
1894,  inclusive^  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Swedish  immigration  and  emiffratian  from  1885  to  1894,  inclunve. 


Inimi- 
gnuitift. 

5,792 
5,224 
4,642 
4.821 
5,504 
6,030 
6,114 
6,511 
7,377 
10,  425 

Eml- 
granta. 

Bestination  of  emi^anta. 

Years. 

America. 

Norway. 

Den- 
mark. 

Germany. 

other 
coQutries. 

1885 

23,493 
32,889 
50,786 
50,323 
33,363 
34,212 
42,776 
45,504 
40, 869 
13,358 

18,222 
27,913 
46,252 
45,561 
28,529 
29,487 
36,134 
40.990 
37,  321 
9,529 

1,261 
1.194 
1,166 
1,077 
1,225 
1, 358 
1,615 
1,507 
1,270 
1,300 

2,579 
2,177 
2,000 
2,173 
1,864 
1,546 
1,622 
1,671 
1,275 
1,516 

545 
660 
462 
553 
484 
492 
441 
466 
874 
867 

886 

1886 

945 

1887 

006 

1888 

850 

1889 

1,281 

1890 

1,330 

1891 

2.064 

1892 

870 

1893 

629 

1894 

«46 

Total  for  the  10  years. . 

62,440 

367,573 

319. 938 

12,973 

18,422 

4,844 

11,396 

OCCUPATIONS. 

The  number  of  persons,  including  families  and  dependents,  engaged 
in  each  of  the  principal  occupations,  according  to  the  Swedish  census 
returns  for  1890,  was  as  follows: 

Number  of  persons  accredited  to  the  various  ocriupations,  according  to  the  Swedish  censue 

of  1890. 


Occnpations. 


Agriculture  : 

Landed  and  farm  proprietors. 

Farmers,  oversec^rn,  etc 

Planters,  etc 

(Crofters,  cottagerg,  etc 

Dairvmen 

Garoenera 

Total  agriculture 

Pisherioa 

Mining  and  metal  works 

Timber  and  wood  works , 

Various  man  iifactaroH 

Trade  and  transportation 

Public  o£Qcials  and  military 

Literary  pursuits 

Medicine,  et« 

Other 

Total  population , 


Males. 


Females. 


ToUl. 


608,969 

620,692 

128, 544 

122,240 

204, 119 

196,504 

246,953 

247,468 

4,832 

7,050 

8,667 

7,226 

201,984 

1, 201, 180 

17,015 
116,352 

50.688 
267,167 
154, 412 
108,031 

16,122 

6,896 

377, 920 


2, 317, 187 


1,229,661 

250,784 

400,623 

494,421 

11,882 

15,793 


2, 403. 164 


16,631 
103, 226 
45,635 
265.952 
156,545 
99,245 
27,261 
11,921 
641,198 


34,246 
219,578 

96,323 
533.119 
300.957 
207.276 

43,383 

18,817 
919. 118 


2,467.704  1   4.784,061 


From  the  statistics  presented  in  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
agriculture  is  the  leading  occupation  of  the  Swedish  people.  Fully 
one-half  of  the  entire  population  of  the  Kingdom,  as  returned  in  the 
census  of  1890,  was  accredited  to  the  various  agricultural  pursuits. 


GOVERNMENT. 

Sweden  and  Norway  are  united  under  one  sovereign,  forming  a  single 
limited  monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  male  line.    In  their  relations  with 
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foreign  nations  the  two  countries  are  a  unit,  but  their  internal  adminis- 
trations are  distinct.  The  King  has  full  executive  power,  and  is  advised 
by  a  council  of  state  composed  of  ten  members,  seven  of  whom  are 
heads  of  administrative  departments.  According  to  the  Swedish  con- 
stitution, the  King  must  be  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  is 
obliged  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  Ilis  prerogatives 
consist  of  the  right  to  preside  in  the  high  court  of  justice,  to  grant 
pardons,  to  conclude  treaties  with  foreign  jwwers,  to  declare  war  and 
peace,  to  nominate  to  all  appointments  civil  and  military,  and  to  veto 
decrees  of  the  Diet.  In  matters  of  political  administration  he  possesses 
legislative  power,  but  in  all  other  matters  the  right  of  legislation  is 
exercised  by  the  Diet  in  concert  with  the  Grown,  and  every  new  law 
must  receive  the  royal  sanction.  The  power  of  levying  taxes,  however, 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  Diet,  or  parliament  of  tlie  realm.  This  body 
is  composed  of  two  chambers,  both  consisting  of  members  elected  by 
the  people.  The  provincial  government  is  intrusted  in  Stockholm  to  a 
governor-general,  and  in  each  of  the  twenty-four  additional  provinces  to 
a  prefect,  appointed  by  the  King;  but  the  local  afitairs  are  administered 
by  municipal  and  communal  councils. 

FINANCE. 

According  to  an  estimate  made  by  Prof.  P.  Fahlbeck,  of  Lund  Uni- 
versity, the  national  wealth  of  Sweden  amounts  to  about  $1,593,000,000. 
Professor  Fahlbeck's  computation  in  detail  was  as  follows: 

Landed  estate $724,000,000 

Woods  and  forests  not  included  in  landed  estate 11, 500, 000 

Mines  and  other  important  finds 11, 600, 000 

Fish  and  fisheries  not  included  in  landed  estate 9, 800, 000 

Other  estate  than  landed 390,900,000 

Means  of  communication 118, 500, 000 

Merchant  service 21,300,000 

Live  farm  stock 118,000,000 

Dead  farm  stock 37,300,000 

Machinery  not  belonging  to  other  estate;  boats  and  fishing  tackle. . .  21, 400, 000 

Stocks  and  stores 107,000,000 

Movables  and  personal  property 175, 000, 000 

Coinage  and  bullion 11,700,000 

Foreign  claims 13,000,000 

Total 1,771,000,000 

Foreign  debts 178,000,000 

Balance 1,593,000,000 

The  value  of  the  land  and  house  property,  taxed  and  untaxed,  of 
Sweden  in  the  year  1S94  was  returned  as  follows. 
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Falue  of  Sw^ish  real  estate  in  18^, 


Kronor. 


DoUwa. 


Taxed  real  OBtate : 

Agricultural  land- 
In  the  country 

In  th«^  towns 

Other  real  OHtate— 

In  the  country 

In  the  towns 

Total 

Untaxed  real  estate: 
National— 

In  the  con ntry 

In  the  towns 

Belonging  to  commonalties,  academies,  etc, 

In  the  country 

In  theto¥m8 

Total 

Grand  total , 


2,211,780.850 
42.339,800 

363,158,000 
1,202.402,895 


502, 757.  an 
11, 347.  on 

97.32B.M4 
322,243,976 


3,819,681,545 


1,023,674.0 


154.898.741 
61.615,400 

108.140.340 
123,153.875 


41,512,n3 
16,512.927 

28,981,611 
33,006.238 


447.808,356 


120, 012, « 


4,267,488,901 


1,143, 687, 2n 


The  amount  of  the  yearly  revenue  and  exi)enditure  of  the  Swedish 
Governmeut  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Revenue  and  expenditure  of  Sweden  from  1890  to  1894,  incluHve. 


Years. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
]80;i 
1804 


Rerenne. 


Kronor. 
121,2,'>7,590 
117,880,983 
116, 707, 675 
120,457,039 

06,608,000 


Dollars. 

32,497,034 

31,592.103 

31.277,657 

32, 282, 486 

25,890,944 


Sxpenditnro. 


Kronor. 
109,086.315 
111,649.940 
112,959,000 
117,273,899 

96,661.900 


DoUart. 
29. 235, 132 
29.922,184 
30, 273, 036 
31,429,405 
25,905.380 


Ezoeas  of 
revenoo  (+) 
or  expendj- 

turo(— ). 


DoOarM. 
+3.261,902 
+1,009.919 
+1,004,621 
+  853.061 
—      14.445 


I  The  sniallneHH  uf  the  figures  for  1894  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  inclade  the  gross  rsoeipta 
from  and  expenditures  for  tho  State  railways,  as  do  the  figures  for  tne  years  preooding. 

The  public  debt  of  Sweden  in  recent  years  has  been  contracted  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  railways.  The  status  of  the  debt  on 
January  1  of  each  year  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  was  as  follows: 

January  1 — 

1890 258, 913, 247  kronor  ($69, 388, 750) 

1891 , 259, 512, 599  kronor  ($69, 549, 377) 

1892 265, 271, 781  kronor  ($71, 092, 837) 

1893 273, 905, 763  kronor  ($73, 406, 744) 

1894 278, 670, 602  kronor  ($74, 683, 721) 

BA2^KS. 


The  following:  particulars  regarding  the  banking  system  of  Sweden 
were  furnished  to  the  United  States  consul  at  Stockholm  by  Mr.  A.  O. 
Wallenberg,  managing  director  of  the  Stockholm  Enskilda  Bank: 

In  the  year  1656  a  bank  was  established  in  Sweden  called  Stockholms  Banco,  which 
was  the  first  institution  in  Europe  that  emitted  bank  notes.    Later  that  bank  became 
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the  Bank  of  Sweden  and  is  still  a  State  bank,  acting  as  the  Goyemment's  banker,  and 
besides  doing  a  considerable  business.  In  the  course  of  time  many  small  banks  were 
established  and  upset,  but  in  the  year  1830  the  present  banking  system,  under  the 
denomination  of  enskilda  banks,  was  established;  and  these  banks,  at  present  27 
societies,  all  allowed  to  issue  their  own  bank  notes  entirely  separate,  the  one  from 
the  other,  have  altogether  136  offices  in  the  country.  •  •  •  During  the  long  run 
of  fifty-three  years  none  of  these  banks  have  failed.  There  have  been  3  that  do  not 
exist  any  longer,  of  which  2  have  amalgamated  with  still  existing  banks,  and  the 
third  wound  up  yoluntarily.  The  fundamental  points  in  this  system  are,  that  such 
a  banking  company  must  have  at  least  30  shareholders  with  unlimited  responsibility ; 
that  the  bank  is  not  allowed  to  continue  if  it  has  lost  the  whole  of  the  revenue  and 
10  per  cent  of  the  paid-in  capital  unless  the  proprietors  pay  in  an  amount  to  cover 
the  sustained  loss.  A  public  inspector  is  placed  at  each  bank  to  revise  all  the  acts 
and  the  portfolio,  and  he  must  give  notice  to  the  minister  of  the  finances  in  case  he 
observes  anything  irregular.  Every  month  an  official  report  is  published  from  all 
the  banks,  issued  by  the  royal  financial  department.  We  have  the  most  complete 
publicity  about  all  our  banks  in  Sweden,  and  we  consider  this  very  effective  for  the 
safety  of  the  public.  Besides  the  State  bank  and  the  27  enskilda  banks,  we  have 
12  limited  banks,  not  allowed  to  issue  bank  notes.  These  institutions  are  modeled 
after  the  limited  banks  in  England,  but  they  are  also  submitted  to  public  inspection 
and  obliged  to  give  official  monthly  reports.  In  all  Sweden  mercantile  bills,  from 
three  to  six  months  to  run,  are  freely  discounted,  and  the  rate  of  discount  for  three- 
months  bills  can  be  said  to  vary  between  4  and  5|  per  cent.  Six-months  bills  pay 
one-half  i>er  cent  more  than  the  ruling  three-months  discount.  The  Scotch  system 
of  cash  credit  is  very  much  in  use,  and  the  check  accounts  augment  in  number  every 
year. 

The  assets  of  the  Swedish  banks  on  December  1, 1894,  were: 

National  Bank 147, 199, 816  kroner    ($39,449,551) 

Private  banks 521, 765, 009  kroner  ($139, 833, 023) 

Joint-stock  banks 252, 724, 453  kroner    ($67,730,153) 

Total 921, 689, 278  kronor  ($247, 012, 727) 

GUB&ENCY. 

The  Swedish  monetary  system  was  formerly  based  upon  silver,  but 
under  the  treaty  entered  into  by  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  on 
May  27, 1873,  supplemented  by  the  additional  agreement  of  October  16, 
1875,  the  three  countries  adopted  a  common  system  of  gold  coinage. 
The  Swedish  statute  of  May  30, 1873,  declares  that  gold  alone  shall  be 
the  standard  of  value  in  the  Kingdom,  that  the  monetary  unit  shall 
be  called  krona  (plural  kroner),  consisting  of  100  ore,  and  that  a  10- 
kronor  gold  piece  shall  weigh  4.4803  grams  and  contain  nine  parts  of 
pure  gold  and  one  of  copper  alloy,  consequently  4.032258  grams  of  pure 
gold.  For  small  coins  both  silver  and  bronze  are  used.  The  1- krona 
and  2-kronor  pieces,  as  well  as  smaller  denominations,  are  coined  in 
silver,  the  alloy  being  2  parts  of  copper  to  8  parts  of  silver.  The 
1-krona  piece  weighs  7.5  grams  and  contains  6  grams  of  pure  silver. 
Bank  notes  are  also  used  extensively  in  Sweden,  being  issued  both 
by  the  National  Bank  and  by  the  several  private  banks.  The  bank 
notes  are  in  denominations  of  5, 10,  50, 100,  and  1,000  kroner.  They 
are  made  legal  means  of  payment,  and  have  to  be  redeemed  in  gold  on 
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presentation.  Such  confidence  is  had  in  these  notes,  however,  that  they 
have  almost  entirely  replaced  the  use  of  gold,  which  instead  of  going 
into  circulation  remains  stored  in  the  bullion  rooms  of  the  banks. 


UNITS  OF  MONEY,  WEIGHTS,   AND  MEASURES. 


It  is 


The  Swedish  monetary  unit,  as  explained  above,  is  the  krona. 
equivalent  to  $0,268  in  United  States  money. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  introduced  into 
Sweden  in  1879  and  became  obligatory  in  1889.  The  denominations  of 
the  metric  system  liave  accordingly  been  substituted  for  the  old  weights 
and  measures  that  were  formerly  used  in  Sweden, 

AGBIOULTUBE. 

Agriculture  ranks  as  the  most  important  industry  of  Sweden,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  depending  upon  it  for  support  being  estimated 
at  about  3,000,000,  or  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  population. 
The  land  devoted  to  agriculture  in  1894  amounted  to  about  12  per  cent 
of  the  total  area  of  the  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  the  lakes.  The  southern 
portion  of  the  country  is  the  important  agricultural  region.  In  Mal- 
mohus,  the  southernmost  province,  no  less  than  77  per  cent  of  the  land 
consists  of  fields  and  meadows.  The  eighteen  southern  provinces 
taken  together  have  on  an  average  about  30  per  cent  of  their  area 
under  cultivation,  while  the  seven  extensive  provinces  occjupying  the 
northern  portion  of  the  country  have  only  about  4  per  cent.  In  some 
of  the  provinces  there  are  large  tracts  of  unreclaimed  land  capable  of 
cultivation,  and  the  combined  extent  of  these  tracts  is  probably  as 
great  as  the  area  actually  cultivated.  The  lands  devoted  to  agriculture 
in  1894  were  apportioned  as  follows: 

Apportionment  of  land  as  regards  agriculture  in  1894, 


Ana. 

Percent 

OrcliArdfl  and  niArlcot  irarclcnB •.••••     ••..•••••••••••••.••••••.. 

Hectares. 

35,369 

3, 388, 000 

1,527.381 

Acres. 

87,397 
8,371,748 
3,774,158 

0.00 

Arable  land       

8.24 

8.71 

Total  agricultural  land 

4,950,750 

I2,233,3a3 

12.04 

Woodwl  land -.  »-r- 

18,884,421 
17, 284, 317 

48,663,404 
42,709,548 

45.83 

Other  land    

42.03 

Totii]  land  afqa         •••.••.       .      •      ..•.••..•••.•...••..•.••• 

41, 119, 488 

101,000,256 

100 

According  to  the  agricultural  returns  for  1894,  there  were  329,930 
farms  in  Sweden.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  these  were  cultivated 
by  their  owners,  the  number  reported  as  proprietary  being  272,316, 
while  only  47,973  were  returned  as  under  lease.    The  condition  of  the 
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remaining  9,641  was  not  reported.    The  agricultaral  holdings  returned 
in  1894  were  classified  according  to  size  as  follows: 

ClasHfication  of  farms  tuxarding  to  area  in  1894. 


Area. 

Farmed  by 
owners. 

61, 709 

185,783 

22,848 

2,026 

Held  under 
leaae. 

Total. 

Under  2  hectares      - 

8,820 

28,425 

9,599 

1,129 

70,529 

From  2  to  20  faectaree 

214.158 

ISVnm 'JIAfA  inn  hAntnrmi           .    ..                 .    _..    .       . 

32,447 
3.155 

OTAr  100  hectareii » 

Total  retams - - 

272,316  1          47.973 

320,289 

In  addition  to  these  there  were  166,449  cottiers  holding  small  tracts 
of  land  directly  from  the  proprietor  in  return  for  service  to  be  rendered 
on  set  days,  this  being  an  ancient  method  of  remunerating  agricultural 
laborers  in  Sweden. 

PRINCIPAL  CROPS. 

Of  the  various  crops  raised  in  Sweden,  hay  ranks  as  the  most 
imx)ortant,  outstripping  all  others  in  extent  of  area  sown  and  value 
of  product.  Oats  and  rye  are  the  great  cereal  crops,  though  barley, 
wheat,  and  maslin  are  also  grown  in  considerable  quantities.  Potatoes 
are  raised  extensively,  as  are  also  beets  for  sugar,  and  turnips  and 
other  roots  for  fodder.  Additional  crops  of  importance  are  peas,  beans, 
and  vetches. 

The  area  sown  to  each  of  the  principal  crops  of  Sweden  in  the  yejirs 
1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  according  to  the  returns  published  by  the  cen- 
tral statistical  bureau  of  the  Kingdom,  was  as  follows,  stated  in 
hectares: 

Area  of  principal  crops  from  1S90  to  1894,  inclusive. 


Crops. 


Winter  wheat 

Spring  wheat 

Winter  rye 

Spring  rye 

Barley 

Oata 

Maalin 

Peaa 

Beans 

Vetches 

Potatoes 

Other  rootH 

Fiber  plants 

Pastarage  and  green  fodder. 

Hay 

Other  crops 

Fallow 

Total 


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 
IJeetarei. 

Heetarea. 

HectareM. 

Hectares. 

66,796 

66,182 

66,268 

05,615 

4.778 

4,813 

5,102 

5,116 

384,867 

390,246 

393,869 

396.465 

5,460 

5,616 

5,914 

6,045 

221.024 

221. 198 

222,627 

218,651 

800,943 

806,169 

813, 749 

817,954 

105,336 

108,307 

112, 125 

116,423 

30,300 

80,371 

29.592 

28.310 

5,657 

5,594 

6,562 

5,571 

18,441 

18,454 

18,846 

18,384 

155, 819 

156.496 

158,611 

158.569 

24,979 

26,5a3 

28,446 

31,575 

6,801 

6,117 

6,015 

5,642 

160, 814 

161,224 

160,759 

156. 020 

868,561 

884,522 

906,483 

922,304 

1,360 

1.875 

1,408 

1,321 

410, 581 

415,915 

418,008 

417, 792 

3,271,017 

3, 309, 102 

3, 353,374 

3,371,757 

ITectares. 

66,080 

'       4,776 

396,020 

6,289 

218, 833 

818,265 

116,462 

28,066 

6,566 

18.342 

158,237 

86,548 

5,382 

156,491 

933,526 

1,159 

417,960 


3,388,000 
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The  equivalent  area  in  acres  for  each  of  the  above  crops  in  the  years 
mentioned  was  as  follows : 

Area  of  principal  crops  from  1890  to  1894  j  incluHte, 


CropH. 


Winter  wheat 

Spring  wheat 

W  iuter  r^e 

Spring  rye 

Barky 

Cats  

Maalin 

Peas 

BeanB 

Vetches 

PotatocH 

Other  roots 

Fiber  pbinta 

Pasturage  and  green  fodder 

Hay 

other  crops 

FeUow 

Total 


1890. 

1891. 

1892, 

1893. 

Aer€9. 

AereM. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

162,682 

163,536 

163,723 

162,135 

11,806 

11,893 

12,607 

12,642 

951,006 

964,298 

973,250 

979.665 

13,492 

13,877 

14,613 

14,937 

546.150 

&1G,580 

.550, 113 

540,287 

1,979,130 

1, 992,  043 

2, 010,  774 

2,021,164 

280.285 

2e/,626 

277,  061 

287.681 

74.871 

75.047 

73,122 

69.954 

13.979 

13,823 

13,744 

13,766 

45.568 

45,600 

46.568 

45,427 

385,029 

386,702 

391,928 

391, 824 

61,723 

65,489 

70,290 

78,022 

15.  570 

15, 115 

14,863 

13,941 

397, 371 

398,384 

897,235 

385,526 

2,146,214 

2.185,654 

2,239,919 

2,279,013 

3.3G1 

3,398 

3,479 

3,264 

1, 014, 546 

1,027,726 

1,032,898 

1,032,364 

8.082,683 

8, 176, 791 

8,286,187 

8, 331. 612 

1894. 


Acres. 

163,284 

11,799 

978,565 

15,540 

640,736 

2.  021. 933 

287,778 

e9.351 

13.7S4 

45.323 

391,004 

90.310 

13,299 

386.689 

2.306.740 

2.864 

1.032.779 


8. 371, 748 


The  percentage  which  the  area  of  each  of  the  foregoing  crops  formed 
of  the  total  area  devoted  to  agriculture  in  the  years  1890  to  1894,  inclu- 
sive, is  shown  in  the  table  following: 

Percentage  of  the  agricultural  lands  occupied  by  the  varioiM  orops  in  the  years  1890  to 

1894,  inclusive. 


Crops. 


Winter  whwit 

Spring  wheat 

Winter  rye 

spring  rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Maslin 

Peas 

Beans 

Vetches 

Potatoes 

other  roots 

Fiber  plants 

Pasturage  and  green  fodder 

Hay 

other  crops 

Fallow 

Total 


1890. 


Percent 

2.01 

.15 

11.77 

.17 

•    6.76 

24.49 

3.22 

.93 

.17 

.56 

4.76 

.76 

.19 

4.92 

26.55 

.04 

12.55 


100 


1892. 


Percent, 
2 

.15 

11.79 

.17 

6.68 

24.36 

3.27 

.92 

.17 

.56 

4.73 

.80 

.19 

4.87 

26.73 

.04 

12.57 


Per  cent. 

1.98 

.15 

11.75 

.18 

6.64 

24.27 

3.34 

.88 

.17 

.56 

4.73 

.85 

.18 

4.79 

27.03 

.04 

12.46 


100 


100 


Percent. 

1.95 

.15 

11.76 

.18 

6.48 

24.26 

8.45 

.84 

.16 

.55 

4.70 

.94 

.17 

4.63 

27.35 

.04 

12.39 


100 


1894. 


Per  cent. 

1.96 

.14 

11.69 

.19 

6.46 

24.15 

3.44 

.83 

.16 

.54 

4.67 

1.06 

.16 

4.  S3 

27.55 

.03 

12.34 


100 


The  following  tables,  compiled  from  the  official  returns  of  agriculture 
published  by  the  central  statistical  bureau,  show  the  amount  of  yield 
of  each  of  the  principal  crops  of  Sweden  in  the  years  1890  to  1894, 
inclusive,  and  the  average  yield  per  annum  for  the  flve-year  period. 
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Production  of  wheat  from  1890  to  1894,  tncZutire. 
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Years. 

Winter  wheat. 

Spring 

wheat. 

Total  wheat. 

1800         

HectoliUrs. 
1,341,403 
1,443,857 
1, 433, 359 
1, 276, 088 
1,446,629 

BtuheU. 
3, 806, 400 
4. 007,  233 
4, 067, 443 
3, 621. 155 
4, 105, 000 

Hectoliters. 
85,544 
86,060 
07,049 
05, 766 
00.540 

BusheU. 
242, 748 
244,238 
275,  396 
271,  755 
256,925 

Heetoliters. 
1,426,047 
1, 520, 026 
1,530.408 
1,371,854 
1,537.160 

Bushels. 
4,040,247 

1891  

1S9-J 

4,341,471 
4, 342, 839 

1803 

3,802,010 

lgj>4             

4, 362, 024 

Annual  average   for 
the  5  years .......... 

1,388,267 

3,030,486 

00,904 

258,212 

1,470,261 

4, 107, 008 

Production  of  rye  from  1890  to  1894 

,  inclusive. 

Years. 

Winter  rye. 

Spring  rye. 

HeetoUters.     Bushels. 
77,553          220,072 
84, 498          239,  780 
89,811          254,857 
89,172          253.043 
94, 293          267, 575 

Total  rye. 

1800 

Heetoliters. 
7.525,904 
7.486.037 
8. 015. 364 
8, 140. 379 
6,711.300 

BusheU. 
21,356,258 
21,245,681 
22,  745, 108 
23,000,053 
19,044,682 

Hectoliters. 
7,601,457 
7,571,435 
8, 105, 175 
8.220,551 
6, 805. 602 

BusheU. 
21,576,330 

1801 

21,485,461 

1892 

23, 000, 055 

1893 

23, 352, 006 

1804 

10, 312, 257 

Annual   average  for 
the  5  years 

7,575,079 

21, 498, 354 

87,065 

247,065 

7,663,044 

21, 745, 410 

Production  of  barley ,  oatSy  maaZtit,  and  buckwheat  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive. 


Years. 


1890 

1801 

1802 

1803 

18M 


Animal  average 
for  the  5  years . 


Barley. 


Maslin.* 


Hecto-  Hecto-  Heeto- 

liters.       BusheU.  I     liters.       BxtsheU.       liters. 

5, 103,  322  14. 737. 000  22.  :J51. 318  63, 426, 3r.  2, 888, 278 

4, 611.  5:59  13, 086, 164  18,  543. 247  52, 620, 172  2, 668,  573 

4. 883.  773  13, 85H,  683  22,  732, 877  64,  500,  Oa^l  3. 254, 126 

4, 553, 020  12, 920, 105  10, 844, 227  56, 311, 963  2, 727. 571 

5, 033, 547  14,  283, 606  22, 340.  523  63, 395, 702  3, 183, 223 


Buckwheat. 


4, 855. 040 


BuMheU. 

8, 106,  066 
7,572,610 
0,234,233 
7,740,028 
9,033,032 


Heeto- 
liters. 
2,393 
2,068 
3,206 
2,063 
2,010 


I 
13,777,148  21,162,438 


60,052,651    2,044,354!  8,355,104       2,908 


BusheU. 
6,791 
8.422 
0,353 
8.408 
8,283 


8,251 


*  The  inasliu  raised  in  Sweden  from  1800  to  1804,  inclusive,  wan  of  the  following  composition : 


Barley 

Oats 

Spring  rye. 
Pulse 

Total 


1800. 

1801. 

1802. 
Per  cent. 

1893. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

32 

31 

32 

31 

52 

53 

49 

48 

1 

1 

.     1 

1 

15 

15 

18 

20 

Per  cent. 

30 

47 

1 


Production  of  peas,  beans,  and  vetches  from  1890  to  1894 

,  inclusive. 

Years. 

Peas. 

Beans. 

Vetches. 

1800 

Hectoliters. 
511,941 
461.834 
582,631 
459,  535 
484,061 

BusheU. 
1. 452,  735 
1.310.546 
1,  653,  332 
1,304,022 
1,373,620 

Hectoliters. 
65,960 
70,324 
77, 105 
58,506 
68,342 

Bushels. 
187,200 
199,  558 
218,801 
166,022 
103. 034 

Hectoliters. 
324,  752 
285,331 
365,  761 
268,  535 
318,  056 

BusheU. 
021,540 
81)0  684 

1801 

1802 

1,037,920 
762,022 
902,548 

1893 

1884 

Annaal  average  for 
the  6  rears 

500,000* 

1,  418, 851 

68,040 

103,103 

312,487 

886,744 

2600— No.  8- 
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Production  of  potatoes  ^  iumipa,  and  sugar  htets  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive. 


Yeais. 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

IWA 

Annual  average  for 
the  5  years 


Potatoes. 


Hectolitert. 
12, 465, 427 
16,254,155 
18,263,699 
20,544,424 
16,440,750 


16, 793, 691 


Btuhelt. 
35, 373, 142 
46, 124, 41(i 
51,826,899 
58. 296, 912 
46, 653, 916 


47,665,457 


Turnips,  and  other 
roots,  n.  e.  s. 


HeetoKtert. 
4,847,475 
4,559,166 
4,612,586 
4, 416. 290 
4,847,207 


Bwhelt, 
12, 336, 830 
12,937,545 
13,089,135 
12, 532, 106 
12, 336, 009 


4,456,545     12,646,337 


Sugar  beets. 


Veciton. 
2.242,518 
2, 610. 138 
3, 142, 882 
4,111,814 
5,638,227 


Pounds. 
494.390,003 
575,436,244 
092,886.051 
909.498,738 
1,243,014,801 


3, 549, 116       7g2, 446, 167 


Production  of  flax  and  hempf  grass  seed,  and  hay  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive. 


Years. 


Flax  and  hemp. 


Seed. 


Fiber. 


Grass  seed*  (clover, 
timothy,  etc.). 


Hay  (l^m  cultivated 
land). 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Annual  aver- 
ago  for  the 
5  years 


Heeto- 

liters. 
37,671 
36,016 
37,555 
85,061 
32,165 


35,694 


Bushels. 
106,899 
102, 203 
106, 570 
99,493 
91, 275i 


Deeiton. 

20,785 
20,258 
19,979 
18,974 
19,461 


19,891 


Pounds, 
4, 582, 303 
4,466,119 
4, 404, 610 
4,183,044 
4,290.411 


Jjsciton, 
59,502 
58,502 
60,573 
57,547 
58,454 


4,885,297 


58,916 


Pounds.  Deeiton 
13.117,030;  27,589,346 
12,897,468  23,213,549 
13,354,045  27,348,153 
12,686,927  23,192,000 
12,886,886  28,047,674 


12,988,651 


Tons. 
3,041,202 
2,55S,8:V! 
3, 014. 614 
2,556,553 
3. 091,  72.J 


25,878,282  2,852,589 


*The  grass  seed  crop  of  Sweden  in  the  years  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  was  composed  of  clover  seed 
and  timothy  and  other  grass  seed  in  the  following  proportions : 


1890. 

Per  cent 
44 
56 

1801. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Clovor  a6ed  •          •.••«•••...•.••.••.••.•••>•••■•••• 

Per  cent. 
46 
54 

Percent. 
45 
55 

Percent, 
45 
55 

PercenL 
46 

Timothv  seed,  etc - 

54 

Total 

100 

100  1             100 

100  {             100 

Production  of  tobacco,  rapeseed,  and  spurry  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive. 


Years. 

Tobacco. 

Bapeseed. 

Spurry. 

1890 

Deeiton. 
13.398 
12,294 
11,876 
11,084 

Pounds. 
2,953,750 
2,710,360 
2, 618, 207 
2. 443. 601 

HeetoliUrs. 
1,442 
2,308 
8,288 
8,105 
2.478 

BusheU. 

4,092 
6,549 
9,330 
8,811 
7,032 

HeetoUtere. 
2,035 
1,207 
2,244 
1,527 
1,699 

BusheU. 

5,775 

1891 

3,425 

1892  

6!  368 

1893 

4,333 

1894 

10, 796  i    2. 380, 108 

4,K21 

Annual  average  for  the  5 
vears 

11,890 

2,621,205 

2,524 

7,163 

1,742 

4.044 

From  the  statistics  presented  in  the  foregoing  tables  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  principal  crops  of  Sweden  are  remarkably  uniform  in  size 
from  year  to  year.  The  only  gains  of  importance  during  the  five  years 
1890-1894  were  made  in  the  cases  of  sugar  beets  and  potatoes.  The 
production  of  sugar  beets  more  than  doubled  during  the  period  men- 
tioned, while  that  of  potatoes  increased  about  30  per  cent.    Gains  were 
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also  made  iu  the  production  of  maslin,  and  in  the  comparatively  unim- 
portant crops  of  buckwheat  and  rapeseed,  but  the  remaining  crops 
showed  little  variation  from  the  average  yearly  product. 

The  two  following  tables  exhibit  the  average  rate  of  yield  per  hectare 
and  per  acre  for  certain  important  crops  in  the  years  1890  to  1894, 
inclusive : 

Rate  of  yield  for  certain  agricultural  products  in  the  years  1890  to  1894,  inclvksive. 


Product*. 


Winter  gtsAn 
Spring  grain.. 

Pulne 

Potatoes 

Other  roots... 

Fiber  plants: 

Seed 

Fiber 

Forage  plants. 


Hectoli 
tersper 
hectare. 
19.7 
26.9 
16.6  I 
80 
320      > 

6 
Deeiton 

per 
hectare.' 
3.3 
32 


Bushels 
per 
acre. 
22.6 
30.9 
19.1 
91.9 

367.5 

6.9 

Tons 

per 

acre. 

.14 

1.43 


1891. 


Hectoli- 

ters  per 

hectare. 

19.0 

22.7 

15 

104 

331 

5.9 
Deeiton 

per 
hectare. 
3.3 
26 


Bushels  I  Hectoli-  Bushels '  Hectoli-  Bwhels 


per 

acre. 

22.5 

26.1 

17.2 
119.4 
380.1 

6.8 

Tons 

per 

acre. 

.14  j 

1. 16 


ters  perl 

hectare. 

20.5 

26.8 

19 

115 

341 


6.3 
Deeiton 

per 
hecUire. 
3.3 
30 


per 
acre. 
23.5 
30.8 
21.8 
132.1 
391.6 

7.2 

Tons 

per 

acre. 

.14 

1.33 


ters  Iter 

hectare.' 

20.4 

23.5 

15 

130 

350 

6.2 
Deeiton 

per 
hectare. 

3.4 


per 

acre. 

23.4 

27 

17.2 
149.3 
401.9 

7.1 

Tons 

per 

acre. 

.15 

1.11 


1894. 


Hectoli- 
ters per 
hectare. 
17.7 
26.4 
16.7 
104 


Bushels 

per 

aere. 

20.3 

30.3 

19.2 

119.4 

423.8 


6.1  7 

Deeiton     Tons 
per 


per 
hectare. 
3.7 
30 


aere. 
.17 
1.33 


Bate  of  yield  of  etrcM  and  hay  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive. 


The  average  weight  per  hectoliter  and  per  bushel  of  the  principal 
cereals  and  of  pulse  raised  in  Sweden  each  year  from  1890  to  1894^ 
inclusive,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Average  weight  for  the  Kingdom  of  cereals  and  pulse  each  year  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive. 


Crops. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Wheat 

Kilo- 
grains 
per  hec- 
toliter. 
78 
71 
63 
46 
80 

Potinds 
per 

bushel. 
61 
55 
49 
36 
62 

KUo. 
grams 
per  hec- 
toliter. 
77 
70 
62 
46 
79 

Pounds 
per 

bushel. 
60 
54 
48 
86 
61 

EUo. 
grams 
per  hec- 
toliter 

n 

69 
61 
47 
78 

Pounds 
per 

bushel. 
60 
54 
47 
37 
61 

KUo. 

grams  Pounds 
per  hec- 1     per 
toliUr.  ,  bushel. 
77  1          60 

Kilo- 
grams 
per  hec- 
toliter. 
77 
71 
63 
48 
80 

Pounds 

per 
bushel. 
60 

RyO 

71 
63 
47 
80 

55 
49 
37 
62 

56 

Barlev 

49 

Oats..::.:........ 

87 

Pulse 

62 
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The  supply  and  distribution  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  maslin,  buck- 
wheat, maize,  bran,  and  certain  vegetables  in  Sweden  during  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1895,  is  shown  in  detail  in  the  following  tabular 
statements,  compiled  from  an  official  report  on  Swedish  agriculture 
issued  by  the  central  statistical  bureau : 

Supply  and  di9tribut%on  of  wheats  ryti,  barley,  and  oaU  in  the  year  ending  September 

30,  1S95, 


ItomB. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Unfrroimd : 

Crop  of  1804 

KHogramt. 
118,949,518 
119, 025, 108 

KHoffranu. 
485,K53,978 
143,504.449 

Kilogram*. 
319,630,235 

8,287,861 

KHogram*. 
1, 076, 813, 209 

Imported,  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1895 

2,062.510 

Total 

237. 974, 62<J 

620,358,427 

327,918,096 

1.078,876,719 

Exported,  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1895 

Used  in  the  cUHtillation  of  epirito,  year 
endiii*' Sent.  30  1895           

7,875 

1,043,907 
14,405,592 

46,065 

12,043,061 
74,351,638 

845,432 

8,580,212 
43.797,538 

104,569,943 
280  180 

Seed  renaireineuta  for  1895 

161.599.706 

Stock  remaining 

222,517,252 

542, 917, 643 

274,694,914 

812.425.891 

Ground : 

Imported,  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1895 

Exported,  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1895 

22,067,297 
78,623 

16,090,312 
21,64:t 

496,466 
1,012 

19,529 
868,720 

Stock  remaining 

21,988,674 

16, 066, 669 

495,454 

~«49,191 

Total: 

XTngronnd    .  ............................ 

222,517.252 
21, 988, 674 
14,732,412 

542.917,643 
16,068,669 
2,731,674 

274.694,914 
496,454 
123,864 

812,425,891 

Ground 

—849.191 

LjObb  in  irrindins  ........................ 

110, 395 

Total  8tock  remaining . . .  {  ^^^^T";  ; 

259,238,338 
571,516,840 

561,717,986 
1,238,363,472 

275,314.232 
606,967,756 

811.466,305 
1,788,056.616 

Supply  and  distribution  of  maslin,  buektcheat,  maixe,  and  bran  in  the  year  ending  Septem^ 

ber  SO,  1895. 


Items. 

Maslin. 

Buckwheat. 

Maize. 

Bean. 

Ungronnd: 

Crop  of  1 894 

KiiogramM, 
178,260,488 

175. 140 
443,475 

Kilograms. 

KUogrtimM. 

Imported,  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1895 

9,686,730 

Total 

178,260,488 

618. 615 

9,636.730 

Exported,  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1895 

UHcd  in  the  distillation  of  npiriU,  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1895 

4,365,109 
22, 612, 632 

409,297 
do,  060 

9,733,756 

Seo<l  roquirementH  for  1895 

Stock  remaining 

151, 282, 747 

179,258 

—97.026 

Ground : 

Imported,  year  ending  Sept.  30, 18% 

42,191,483 
1,727,0J2 

Exnorted  vear  endinir  S<'nt.  30. 1895 

Stock  remaining 

40,464,461 

Total: 

ITnirround  ............................... 

151, 282, 747 

170,256 

—97,026 

40.464,461 

Total  stock  remainhig...  {^;«8^";; 

151.282,747 
333, 517, 944 

179,258 
395, 102 

-97,026 
—213, 904 

40,464,461 
89,207,951 
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Supply  and  dUtribution  of  certain  vegetables  in  the  year  ending  September  SO,  1895. 


Items. 


Peas,  beans, 

lentils,  and 

retohes. 


Potatoes,  tur- 
nips, etc.    I 


Ungroand : 

Crop  of  1894 

Imported,  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1806  . 


Total. 


Exported,  year  ending  Sept.  30.1805 

Used  in  the  distillation  of  spirits,  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1805.. 
Seed  requirements  for  1895 

Stock  remaining 


Groand : 

Imported,  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1895 . 
Exported,  year  ending  Sept.  30. 1895  . 


Stock  remaining . 

Total: 

Ungronnd 

tiround 

Loss  iu  grinding. . . 


Total  stock 


""-"■"f {jlite!"': 


KUograms. 
68,085,241 
1,346,257 


KUograme. 
1,^,853,334 
3,202,743 


69,431,498 


1, 292, 056, 077 


1, 522, 251 


12,700,223 


66,384 
63,040,228 
176,633,008 


55,209,024 


1, 051, 415, 557 


449,994 
4,960 


445,034 


55,200,024 
445,034 
124, 610 


1,061,415,557 


55, 778, 668 
122,960,661 


1,051,415,557 
2,317,950,737 


According  to  statistics  published  in  tbe  official  rei)orts  on  Swedish 
agricnltare,  the  per  capita  supply  of  certain  grains  and  vegetables  in 
Sweden  for  the  years  ending  September  30,  1892  to  1896,  inclusive, 
after  deducting  the  amounts  exported,  required  for  seed,  and  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  spirits,  was  as  follows : 

Per  capita  supply  of  certain  grains  and  vegetables  for  Hie  years  ending  September  SO^  1892 j 
1893, 1894  f  and  1895,  after  deducting  the  amounts  exported,  required  for  seed,  and  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  spirits. 


Articles^ 

Tears  ending  Sept.  30— 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Wheat 

47.7 
110.6 

51.6 
138.2 

25.9 

10.0 
217.4 

Pounds. 
105.2 
243.8 
113.8 
304.7 
57.1 

24 

479.3 

Kilograms. 

60.1 
126.4 

54.8 
153.3 

32.8 

13.0 
243.5 

Pounds. 
130.3 
278.7 
120.8 
338 
72.3 

30.6 

536.8 

Kilograms. 
57.4 
132.2 
50.6 
134.1 
26.3 

10 

264.2 

Pounds. 
126.5 
291.5 
111.6 
295.6 
58 

22 

582.5 

Kilograms. 

53.2 
115.3 

56.5 
166.5 

31 

11.4 

216.8 

Pounds. 
117.3 

Bye 

254.2 

Barlev 

124.6 

Oats 

367.1 

Maslin 

Peas,  beans,  lentils, 

and  vetclies 

Potatoes,  turnips, 

etc 

68.3 
25.1 
475.8 

The  values  of  the  principal  crops  of  Sweden  in  1893  and  1894,  as 
estimated  by  the  central  statistical  bureau,  are  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table: 
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Estimated  value  of  the  principal  crops  of  Sweden  in  1893  and  1894. 


CropA. 


1893. 


1804. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oai8 

Maslin 

Peas 

I3eans 

Vetches 

Straw 

Hay  from  ciiltivat<*tl  hiiidH. . 
Uay  from  natural  iiic4m1owh. 

Potatoes 

Turnips  and  roots,  ii.  o.  s . . . 

Su  Ear  beets 

Other  crops 


Total  . 


Kronor. 

DoUart. 

Kronor. 

DoUars. 

12, 800, 000 

3,430,400 

11,900.000 

3, 189. 200 

62,000,000 

16, 616, 000 

43,600,000 

11, 684. 800 

31,900,000 

8, 549, 200 

30,500,000 

8, 174,  000 

93, 500, 000 

25. 058, 000 

82,900,000 

22,217,2t¥) 

17, 700,  000 

4, 743. 600 

18, 000, 000 

4,834,010 

4,500,000 

1. 206, 000 

4.400,000 

1,179,200 

400,000 

107, 200 

400,000 

107,200 

2, 600, 000 

696.800 

2,900,000 

777,200 

79,  200. 000 

21,225,600 

79, 000. 000 

21. 172, 000 

129,900,000 

34,813,200 

126, 200,  000 

33. 821. 600 

43,  700, 000 

11,711,600 

45, 900. 000 

12,301,200 

31, 800. 000 

8,522,400 

32. 400, 000 

8, 683, 2  -0 

5.500,000 

1, 474, 000 

5,400,000 

1.447,200 

7,600,000 

2, 036, 800 

10,400,000 

2,787.200 

8, 000,  000 

2, 144, 000 

7,700,000 

2,063,600 

531, 100, 000 

142, 334, 800 

501,600,000 

134, 428, 800 

The  average  market  prices  (markegilngsprisen)  of  the  leading  agri- 
cultural products  of  Sweden  in  1893  and  1804,  according  to  tlie  official 
reports  of  the  central  statisti(^al  bureau,  were  as  follows : 

Average  market  priofsfor  the  Kingdom  of  certain  agricultural  products  in  1893  and  1894, 


Crops. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley , 

Oats 

Masliu 

Peas 

Beans 

Vetches 

Potatoes 

Turnips  aud  roots,  o.  e.  s. . 

Straw 

Hay  from  cu]tivate<l  lands. 
Hay  from  natural  meadows, 
Sugar  beets 

Butter , 


1893. 

1 
Krtmor  per ' 

hecUditrr. 

Per  bushel. 

9.36 

$0.88 

7.53 

.71 

7.00 

.66 

4.71 

.44 

6.48 

.61 

9.85 

.93 

7.40 

.70 

9.85 

.93 

1.55 

.15 

1.25 

.12 

Kronor  per 

deciton. 

Per  ton. 

2.14 

5.21 

6.60 

13.62 

3.36 

8.16 

1.85 

.    4.50 

Kronor  per 

k  ilogram.    Per  pound. 

1.62 

.20 

1894. 


Kronor  per 

hectoliUr. 

Per  bushel. 

7.71 

$0.73 

6.41 

.Gl 

6.05 

.57 

3.71 

.85 

6.64 

.63 

9.16 

.87 

6.68 

.62 

9.16 

.87 

1.97 

.19 

1.25 

.12 

Kronorper 

decUon. 

Per  ton. 

1.88 

4.57 

4.50 

10.94 

2.70 

6.57 

1.85 

4.50 

Kronorper 

kilogram. 

Per  pound. 

1.62 

.18 

IJVK  STOCK. 

Sweden  possesses  a  vast  extent  of  natural  meadows,  and  is  therefore 
well  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  live  stock.  Horned  cattle  are  the  prin- 
cijial  variety,  constituting  nearly  one-half  of  tlie  entire  stock.  The 
dairy  industry  is  assuming  great  importance  in  Sweden,  and  butter  is 
one  of  the  leading  exports  of  the  country.  The  number  of  cattle 
returned  in  1894  was  greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  Next  to  cat- 
tle, sheep  are  raised  most  extensively,  though  apparently  in  less  num- 
bers than  formerly.  The  number  of  swine  and  horses  in  the  ICingdom 
is  quite  large,  and  has  increased  materially  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  number  of  goats  raised  has  become  considerably  smaller  in  recent 
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years.  This  is  also  true  as  regards  the  reindeer,  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  farm  animals  in  the  extreme  northern  portions  of  the  country. 
The  number  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  and  reindeer  in 
Sweden  each  year  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  as  reported  by  the 
central  statistical  bureau,  was  as  follows : 

Live  Block  in  Sweden  from  1890  to  1894,  inolueive. 


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1803. 

1894. 

Hornes: 

Ovpr  vt  v<*ftrrt .  . 

419,796 
67.633 

422,664 
66,381 

427,292 
66.660 

428,960 
66,483 

433  200 

Under  *3  years 

67,967 

Total 

487,429 

489,046 

493, 952 

495.443 

501,157 

Cattle: 

Oxen 

253,735 

49.066 

1, 578, 927 

517, 763 

252, 185 

49,648 

1,595,315 

522,962 

249,205 

51,136 

1,636.464 

647, 117 

243,905 

50,624 

1, 647, 400 

532,052 

241,837 

Bulls 

61,087 

1.683,116 

639,496 

Cows 

Cattle  under  2  years 

Total 

2,399,491 

2,420,110 

2,482,922 

2,473,981 

2,516,636 

Sheep 

1, 350, 804 

86,980 

644,861 

296,220 

1, 345, 837 
79. 170 
655,073 
292,870 

1. 352, 330 

78,501 

682,178 

291,830 

1,323,978 

77,984 

717, 339 

264,130 

1,319  289 

Goats 

76,046 
760,192 
266,050 

Swine 

Beindeer 

Total  live  stock 

5,265,786 

5.281,605 

5,381,713 

5,362,855 

5,447,260 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  number  of  live  stock  in  the  Kingdom 
for  every  1,000  inhabitants,  according  to  the  censuses  taken  in  certain 
years  from  1865  to  1894,  inclusive : 

Live  iiook  in  Sweden  per  1,000  inhaMiante  in  certain  yeartfrom  1865  to  1894,  inclusive. 


Horses  over  3  years . 
Horsea  under  3  years 

Oxen 

Bulla 

Cows J 

Cattle  under  2  years. 

Sheep 

Goats 

Swine 

Total 


1865. 

1870. 

1876. 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1894. 

1     104 

<       93 
\       10 

91 

86 

87 

88 

89 

14 

16 

16 

14 

14 

69 

66 

68 

63 

60 

53 

50 

9 

9 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

288 

205 

311 

309 

326 

330 

846 

101 

102 

110 

105 

109 

108 

111 

886 

383 

367 

819 

308 

282 

271 

32 

30 

29 

24 

21 

18 

16 

92 

85 

96 

92 

110 

135 

158 

1,081 

1,072 

1,096 

1.024 

1,048 

1,038 

1.063 

In  addition  to  the  live  stock  mentioned  in  the  above  tables,  the 
Swedish  statistics  of  farm  animals  report  also  the  number  of  poultry 
and  beehives  in  the  Kingdom  each  year.  The  returns  for  the  years 
1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  were  as  follows: 

Poultry  and  heehivee  returned  for  the  Kingdom  in  the  years  1890  to  1894,  inolueive. 


Years. 

Poultry. 

Beehives. 

1890 

1, 414, 016 
1,671,524 
1,671.897 
1,752,003 
1, 887, 685 

96,375 

]891     

93,180 

1892 

93,190 

Igft3 

92,728 

1894 

96,526 
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FORESTRY. 

The  forests  of  Sweden  are  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  the 
nation's  wealth.  Lumber  and  the  various  other  forestry  products  hold 
a  leading  position  among  the  commodities  exported  to  foreign  countries. 
The  area  covered  by  the  forests,  *ac(Jording  to  the  returns  of  1894, 
amounted  to  18,884,421  hectares  (46,663,404  acres),  or  about  45  per  cent 
of  the  total  land  area  of  the  Kingdom.  The  following  facts  regarding 
Swedish  lumber  and  forestry  appeared  in  a  report  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  by  Hon.  W.  W.  Thomas,  jr.,  United  States  minister  to 
Sweden: 

Swedish  lamber  is  of  excellent  qaality.  The  trees,  growing  so  far  to  the  north, 
increase  bat  a  trifle  each  year.  Tlie  annual  rings  are,  consoqaently,  very  narrow 
and  compact,  and  this  gives  the  wood  a  very  fine  grain;  but  this  very  fact  also  ren- 
ders it  a  long  process  for  the  Swedish  forests,  when  once  cut  over,  to  reprodnoe 
themselves.  How  long  the  present  rate  of  cutting  can  continne  is  a  question  of 
grave  importance,  not  only  to  Sweden,  but  also  to  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
whose  own  lamber  meets  in  the  Swedish  product  its  greatest  competitor  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  The  opinion  very  generally  obtains  that  the  amount  of  lumber 
now  cut  largely  exceeds  the  growth  of  the  forests,  and  must  at  no  distant  day  result 
in  a  diminishing  annual  harvest  of  Sweden's  greatest  export.  In  forming  this  opin- 
ion, however,  I  think  there  is  one  important  factor  that  has  not  been  Rufficiently 
taken  into  consideration — the  Crown  forests.  More  than  one-quarter  of  the  entire 
wooded  area  of  Sweden,  or  14,300,000  acres,  belongs  to  the  Crown.  This  is  valued  at 
$13,588,000,  nearly  $1  an  acre,  and  in  1888  yielded  a  net  income  of  $335,000.  These 
royal  timber  preserves  arc  managed  with  scrupulous  care.  All  Sweden  is  divided 
into  forest  districts,  and  these  in  turn  into  revir.  Each  district  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  chief  forest  inspector,  and  each  revir  is  guarded  by  a  forest  ranger  and  a 
number  of  underkeepers.  The  Crown  forests  are  managed  on  the  principle  that  the 
increase  alone  may  be  cut,  and  that  the  forest  itself— the  capital  stock,  so  to  speak — 
shall  stand  forever  on  all  Crown  lands  unsuitable  for  cultivation.  Furthermore,  the 
Government  has  entered  upon  an  extensive  and  practical  system  of  planting  foresta 
upon  desolate  and  uncultivated  areas.  These  excellent  official  measures  have  also 
had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  owners  of  the  private  forests,  especially  upon  the 
larger  proprietors,  many  of  whom  are  now  managing  their  timber  lands  as  perma- 
nent sources  of  income.  It  is  my  judgmeut,  therefore,  that  the  vast  forests  of 
Sweden  will  be  preserved  and  maintained  substantially  as  they  stand  to-day,  and 
that  Sweden's  lumber  export — her  greatest  eonroe  of  Income — wUl  be  kept  up  and 
kept  good  throaghout  an  indefinite  future. 

FISHERIES. 

The  fisheries  of  Sweden,  while  not  so  important  as  those  of  the 
adjoining  Kingdom  of  Norway,  are  nevertheless  a  source  of  consider- 
able wealth.  Out  of  the  entire  population  about  50,000  people  are  said 
to  be  directly  dependent  upon  the  fisheries  for  their  support.  Statistics 
as  to  the  exact  size  and  value  of  the  product  are  not  available,  bat 
according  to  an  estimate  made  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Lofstrom,  actuary  of  the 
central  statistical  bureau  of  Sweden,  the  annual  catch  is  worth  between 
$3,000,000  and  $4,000,000.  The  herring  fisheries,  including  ^^strom- 
ming'^  or  Baltic  herring,  form  the  most  important  branch  of  the  indus- 
try.   Mackerel,  cod,  and  several  other  species  of  salt-water  fish  are  also 
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taken  in  abandance.  Of  the  fish  which  frequent  both  salt  and  fresh 
water,  the  sahnon  and  the  eel  are  objects  of  a  profitable  industry. 
Fresh-water  fish  of  several  varieties  are  caaght  in  considerable  num- 
bers, the  whiteflsh  deserving  special  mention.  The  oyster  and  lobster 
fisheries  are  also  of  some  importance. 

MINES. 

Sweden  is  unusually  rich  in  mineral  resources,  and  mining  is  one  of 
the  leading  industries.  Iron  ore  is  particularly  abundant,  and  Swedish 
iron  and  steel,  famed  the  world  over  for  their  excellent  quality,  form 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export,  ranking  second  only  to  lumber 
in  importance.  The  output  of  the  iron  mines  more  than  doubled  during 
the  five  years  ending  with  1894,  and  the  supply  is  said  to  be  practically 
inexhaustible.  Although  iron  is  by  far  the  most  important  ore,  gold, 
silver,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  manganese  are  mined  quite  extensively. 
In  the  southern  portions  of  the  Kingdom  coal  is  found  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  yearly  outi)ut  returned  for  each  of  the  important  prod- 
ucts mined  in  Sweden  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  is  shown  in  the  sub- 
jouied  table: 

Leading  producU  of  the  Swedish  mines  from  ISOO  to  1894^  inclusive. 


Produrts. 


1891. 


Iron  ore 

GoId-beariD;:;  oro . . 
Silver  and  leiul  ore 

Conjier  ore 

CoDaltore 

Zinc  ore 

ManganeAe  ore 

Nickel  ore 

Iron  pyrites 

Coal 

Befractory  clays  . . 


'Metric  ton*.  Metric  ton».  Metric  f on g.  Metric  tovM. 


1892. 


1893. 


940,  429 

985,  255 

1,  291. 933 

1,481,487  1 

1, 4r>8 

2, 680 

3, 4t« 

2.441 

14,986 

15, 044 

19,  803 

21,043 

20,670 

21.8a3 

24,  069 

22, 033 

145 

244 

53 

101 

61,843 

61, 591 

54,9S1 

46, 623 

10, 698 

9,080 

7,  832 

7,061 

616 
1,135 

483 
1,659 

1, 249 



480 

187,512 

198, 033 

199, 380 

199, 933 

126.003 

134, 909 

123,096 

138, 469 

1894. 


Metric  tmxft. 
1, 926, 523 

"  14,*  825 
25,710 

'  47,029 
3,359 


656 
213,634 
129,617 


The  number  of  workmen  employed  during  1894  in  the  Swedish  mines 
and  in  the  works  attached  was  reported  to  be  25,452. 


MANUFACTURES. 


The  manufactures  of  Sweden  have  advanced  rapidly  in  importance 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  total  number  of  establishments  reported 
in  operation  in  1891  was  3,945,  and  the  number  of  workmen  employed, 
111,424.  In  1894  the  number  of  establishments  had  risen  to  4,886,  and 
the  number  of  employees  to  130,206.  The  total  value  of  the  manufac- 
tures produced  by  these  establishments  increased  during  the  four 
years  from  $77,142,200  to  $101,771,700.  Tlie  yearly  growth  of  Swedish 
manufactures  from  1891  to  1894,  inclusive,  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures. 
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Manuf<icturing  establiahmenta  in  operation,  number  of  workmen  employed,  and  value  of 
product,  in  the  years  1891  to  1894,  inohtaive. 


Yeara. 

EstAb- 
lishments 
in  opera- 
tion. 

Workmen 
employed. 

Yalae  of  product. 

1891 

3,945 

Ill    A9A 

Kronor. 
287.844,000 
331,621,000 
350.437,000 
379, 745, 000 

Jh>Hars. 
TJ,  142. 20O 
88,874.4«« 
93.917,100 

101,771,700 

1892 

4,471  ,        114.852 
4,764  1        122.031 
4,886          i»A  9nA 

I89:i 

1894 

Among  the  most  important  of  tbe  Swedish  manufactures  are  iron 
and  steel  and  articles  made  therefrom,  cloths  of  various  kinds,  beet 
sugar,  brandy  and  other  spirits,  malt  liquors,  yarn,  wood  pulp,  paper  and 
pasteboard,  manufactured  tobacco,  joiners'  articles,  chemicals,  matches, 
bricks,  and  glassware.  The  number  of  establishments  devoted  to  each 
of  the  important  manufacturing  industries  of  Sweden  in  the  year  1894, 
the  number  of  workmen  employed,  and  the  value  of  the  product, 
according  to  the  official  returns,  are  shown  in  the  tabular  statement 
following: 

Eeidbliahmenta,  workmen,  and  value  of  products  in  the  various  manufacturing  industries 

in  1894. 


Industries. 


Fonndries,  machine  shops,  and  iron  and  sU^el 

ware  manufactorios 

Cloth  manufactories 

Sugar  refineries 

Beet-sugar  factories 

Distillefiea 

Yarn  factories 

Midt-liquor  breweries 

Woo<l-pulp  factories 

Paper  and  pasteboard  fact  orit-s 

Tobacco  factories 

Joiners'  workshops 

Chemical  works 

Slaughterhouses  (for  swine) 

Match  factories 

Tanneries 

Brick  works 

Shipyards 

Glass  works 

Stone  yards 

Dye  works i. 

Soap  factories 

Porcelain  works 

Gasworks 

Metal-ware  manuf act-ories 

Punch  breweries 

Shoe  factories 

Margarin  factories 

Cement  factories 

OilmiUs 

Lithogranhinganden^avingestahliHhments 

Fish-renaering  establishraiuta 

Earthen  and  stone  ware  manufactories 

Confectionery  raanufnctorios 

Pressed-yeast  factories 

Stearin  factories 

Bookbinderies 

Rubber-goods  manufact-ories 

Preserved-meat  factories 

Hat  factories 

Cork  factories 

Malt  houses 

Electricjil-wparatus  manufactories 

Tuituif)  factories 


Estab- 
lish- 

Work- 

ments. 

men. 

551 

24,099 

lUl 

14,962 

9 

1,660 

12 

3,201 

i:j5 

409 

153 

7,059 

242 

4,385 

ia5 

4.548 

57 

4,570 

89 

3,600 

145 

4,695 

246 

2,087 

7 

138 

30 

5,342 

566 

1.859 

483 

7,496 

40 

2,542 

48 

3,823 

123 

5,817 

240 

1.814 

22 

820 

2 

1,544 

29 

713 

60 

932 

94 

82 

11 

1,029 

5 

117 

6 

1,112 

11 

121 

21 

1,090 

86 

1,750 

46 

831 

22 

237 

10 

111 

2 

244 

16 

725 

3 

338 

9 

122 

6 

696 

15 

365 

32 

72 

9 

560 

SO 

923 

Yalae  of  product. 


Kronnr. 

53.298,584 

42,011.725 

33,310,436 

23.544,784 

22, 675, 330 

20.228,366 

16,836,218 

14, 918, 850 

12. 658, 304 

11,955,228 

11,215,099 

10,225.339 

6.414,952 

6,213,475 

6. 030, 460 

6, 695, 772 

4. 647, 399 

4, 597, 229 

3, 728. 679 

3.253,937 

2,873.588 

2,810,464 

2,582,713 

2,265,443 

2.136,826 

2.053,260 

1, 792, 675 

1,719,825 

1, 713. 724 

1,  647, 568 

1,608,762 

1,568.267 

1,553,356 

1,518,511 

1,413,860 

1,390,500 

1,248,504 

1,219.498 

1, 170,  764 

1, 106, 335 

1,070.681 

1,064,384 

999,161 


Dollar*. 

14.284,021 

11,259.142 

8. 927. 197 

6,310,002 

6, 076, 988 

5,421,202 

4, 512. 106 

8,998,252 

3. 392. 425 

3,204,001 

3, 005. 647 

2,740,391 

1, 719, 207 

1.665,211 

1.616,163 

1.526.467 

1,245.503 

1,232.057 

999,286 

872,055 

770, 122 

753,204 

092,167 

607,130 

672,609 

550.274 

480,437 

460,913 

459,278 

441,548 

431, 148 

420.296 

416,299 

405,621 

878, 915 

372,654 

334,599 

826,825 

313, 765 

296.496 

286,043 


267,775 


Per  cent. 

14.04 

11.06 

8.77 

6.20 

5.97 

5.33 

4.44 

3.93 

8.33 

3.15 

2.95 

2.69 

1.69 

1.61 

1.59 

1.50 

1.23 

1.21 

.98 

.86 

.76 

.74 

.68 

.60 

.66 

.54 

.47 

.45 

.45 

.44 

.43 

.41 

.41 

.40 

.37 

.37 

.33 

.32 

.31 

.29 

.» 

.28 

.26 
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EaidblUhments,  workmen,  and  value  of  produeti  in  the  various  manufticturing  induetries 

in  1894— Continued, 


Industries. 


EHtAb 

lish-    I 
ments. 


rhocolate  factories 

InHtrunient  uianufiictories 

KU'ctro-plating  estHbliBbmentH. . . 

( 'oke  works 

Furriers'  establishments 

Shoe-stitchinff  works 

Carpet  factories 

Powder  nulls 

Lime  works 

Starch  factorit^s 

Ciioperaffes 

Hobbi  n  factories 

Needlework  factories 

Paint  and  vamisb  factories 

Paper  baff  and  envelojio  f.M'tories. 

Klectric-lTght  plants 

Brush  factories 

Copiier-ware  manufactories 

Kope  factories 

Glove  factories 

Other  etablishnients  returned 


18 
9 

22 
7 
3 

18 

9 

515 


Work, 
men. 

Vail 
Kronor. 

le  of  products. 

Dollars. 

Per  cent. 

259 

996,721 

267. 121 

.26 

472 

962,615 

257. 981 

.25 

307 

949. 700 

254  520 

.25 

50 

915,113 

215. 250 

.24 

284 

915,  000 

245,  220 

.24 

189 

913,  393 

244. 789 

.24 

198 

903,945 

242, 257 

.24 

238 

880. 033 

235,849 

.23 

914 

846.081 

226,  750 

.22 

321 

731.394 

196.014 

.19 

371 

715, 656 

191,  796 

.19 

849 

651.920 

174.715 

.17 

292 

651.500 

174, 602 

.17 

111 

648,638 

173  8:i5 

.17 

174 

613, 486 

164,  414 

.16 

122 

608, 677 

163,125 

.16 

349 

582,  500 

156. 110 

.15 

51 

580.  390 

155,545 

.15 

204 

575, 104 

154, 128 

.15 

242 

550,471 

147, 526 

.15 

6,260 

12,569.074 

3,868,512 

3.81 

Total ;    4,886  ,      130,206  i  379,745,246 

I  I  1 


101,771.728  1 


100 


SHIPPING  AND  NAVIGATION. 

At  tlie  end  of  the  year  1894:  the  merchant  marine  of  Sweden  was 
composed  of  4,162  vessels,  having  a  registered  tonnage  of  550,350. 
Of  thiB  number  2,914  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  371,097,  were  under 
sail,  and  1,248,  with  a  tonnage  of  179,253,  under  steam.  The  number 
and  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  sail  and  steam,  comprised  in  the  Swedish 
merchant  fleet  each  year  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Number  and  tonnage  of  the  vesseUf  sailing  and  ateam^  of  the  Swedish  merchant  marine  in 
the  years  189()  to  lS94y  inclusive. 


Years. 

Sailing 

vessels. 

Steam  vessels. 

Total. 

]890 

Number. 
2, 858 
3,006 
2,927 
2,844 
2,914 

Tons. 
389.680 
379,  604 
376.903 
369, 369 
371. 097 

Numl^er. 
1,016 
1.181 
1, 209 
1.229 
1,248 

Tons. 
141,287 
152,  493 
171,808 
177, 156 
179,253 

Xumber. 
3,874 
4,187 
4,136 
4,073 
4,162 

Tons. 
510, 047 

1R91     

632.097 

1892 

548,711 

1893  

546,515 

Ig94        

550,850 

The  following  classification  of  the  vessels  comprised  in  the  Swedish 
merchant  fleet  of  1894  shows  the  ciiaracter  of  these  vessels  in  regard 
to  size: 

Classification  of  the  Swedish  merchant  marine  according  to  tonnage  in  1894. 


Sailing  A-essols 
Steam  vessels. 

Total.... 


Less  than 

Xumbfr. 

927 

64 

200  tons. 

Tons. 
80,832 
9,157 

From  200  to  5G0  tons. 

500  tons  and  over. 

.Vumlter.  1     Tons. 
518  1     156,824 
121  ;      37,780 

Xumbrr. 
119 
103 

Tons. 
89,557 

79.884 

991 

89,989 

639       194,604 

222         169,441 
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To  show  the  amount  of  the  gross  freights  earned  by  Swedish  yessels 
engaged  in  international  trade,  the  following  table,  covering  the  years 
1891  to  1894,  inclusive,  is  presented: 

Gross  freight  earnings  of  Swedish  vessels  engaged  in  international  trade  from  1891  to  1894, 

inclusive. 


Year». 


1891 
1892 
1803 
1894 


Betwoon  Sweden  and  I  ' 
other  countries.        j 


Between  foreign 
countries. 


Sailing  ves-  Steam  vea-  Sailing  ven 


H  -U. 


sels. 


$2, 183, 830 
2,019,907 
1, 893, 021 
1,904,185 


$3. 721. 493 
3. 723, 848 
3, 702, 136 
4,160,457 


ngvc 
els. 


$1,780,908 
1,705,412 
1,366,084 
1, 375, 178 


Steam  ves- 
Hols. 


Total  gron 
freighta. 


$1,514,772  $9,209,503 

1,359,448  <  8. 80ft.  615 

1,213.127  ;  8,234,968 

1,290,132  I  8.719,953 


The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  Swedish  and  foreign,  which 
were  entered  and  cleared  in  the  trade  between  Sweden  and  foreign 
countries  each  year  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  were  as  follows: 

Number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  Swedish  ports  from  1890  to  1894, 

inclusive, 

ENTERED. 


Years. 


Swodish  vessels. 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Number. 
14,526 
14,950 
14,988 
14,520 
14,510 


Tons. 
1,811,696 
1.885,595 
1,971,964 
1,957,223 
2, 156. 330 


Foreign  vessels. 


Number. 
16,479 
16.297 
16, 146 
14,649 
15,582 


Tons. 
3,561,446 
3, 736, 314 
3.773,954 
3,878,514 
4,182,263 


ToUl. 


Number. 
31,005 
31,247 
31,134 
29,169 
30,092 


7V>iu. 
5,373,142 
5,62l.9i« 
6,745,918 
6,835.737 
6,338,593 


CLEARED. 


1890, 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


12,709 

1,812,605 

10.369 

3,.'>80.964 

29.078 

13, 374 

1,907,625 

16,320 

3.755.821 

29,694 

13,706 

1,930,838 

16,129 

3,769,417 

29,835 

13,441 

1,989,340 

14,603 

3,880,337 

28,044 

14,537 

2,138,044 

15,482 

4,212,456 

30,019 

5,393,S«9 
5,663,446 
5,700,255 
5,809.677 
6,360,500 


The  tabular  statement  following  exhibits  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  engaged  in  Sweden's  trade  with  each  of  the  principal  foreign 
countries  during  the  year  1894: 

Number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  according  to  country  of  departure  or 
destination,  in  Siceden^s  trade  with  foreign  countries  during  the  year  1894, 


Country  of  departure  or  destination. 


Norway  .... 

Icelana 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany  ... 
Netherlands 
Belgium,,.. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Number. 

4.444 

2 

1,233 

Ttms. 

293,602 

515 

175,751 

328,803 

1,684,574 

1,362,557 

193,016 

82,767 

Number. 

4.386 

Tons. 
220.764 

1,241 

486 

12,338 

5,461 
637 
266 

191,007 

527 

181,117 

14,219 

5,217 

259 

165 

1.306.530 
1,012,871 

544,245 

189,668 

SWEDEN COMMERCE. 
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Number  and  tannage  of  vesaeU  entered  and  cleared,  according  to  country  of  departure  or 
deeiinationj  in  Sweden' i  trade  with  foreign  countries  during  the  year  1894 — CoDtinned. 


Country  of  dopsrture  or  desti  nation. 


Groat  Britain  and  Ireland . . . 

Prance 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Greece 

A^rii:::;:::::::::::::-.":: 

Tripoli.  Tunis,  and  Morocco. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

ReBtof  Africa 

Australia 

Canada 

United  States 

West  Indies 

Brazil 

Argentina 


Total. 


Entered. 


Number. 

3,607 

274 

67 

21 

40 


Tont. 
1, 905, 838 
116,243 
25,773 
11,199 
24,386 


2,085 
2,883 


646 
529 


101. 024 

2.529 

1.616 

22,157 


Cleared. 


Number. 
4,033 


29 
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30, 092  j     6, 338, 593  |       30, 019 


Tons. 

1,994,629 

473, 313 

10, 320 

68,725 

10, 317 

363 

45.315 

9,084 

7,409 

53,870 

7,732 

5,352 

2,837 

50,138 


12,845 


6,350,500 


The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  each  of  the 
leading  ports  of  Sweden  in  the  trade  with  foreign  coantries  during  the 
year  1894  was  as  follows: 

Number  and  tonnage  of  resseU  entered  and  cleared  at  the  principal  ports  of  Sweden  in  the 
trade  with  foreign  countries  during  the  year  IS94, 


Port  of  entry  or  cloarauce. 


Lnle& 

Hemosand  . 
Sandsvall — 
Soderhamn  . 

Getle 

Stockholm.. 
Nykoplng . . 

MalmS 

Helsingborg 
Goteborg . . . 
UddevaUa.. 
Stromstad  . . 
Other  ports. 

Total. 


Eut«r(Ml. 


Number, 

265 

564 

641 

290 

487 

■     1.8«5 

101 

5,673 

4,157 

2,236 

1.364 

3,212 

9,127 


30,092 


Tons. 
302,927 
250.011 
302, 729» 
156, 007 
257.766 
642. 791 
142. 260 
814, 128 
802.  588 
963. 369 
148. 762 
134,953 
1, 420,  302 


Cleared. 


Number. 

308 

856 

081 

471 

688 

1,6;{2 

204 

5.097 

3.714 

2,361 

1,276 

3,357 

0,074 


30,019 


Tons. 
329,369 
363.496 
430,^1 
231,627 
353, 173 
510, 852 
168,275 
641,770 
668,287 

1,010,638 
156, 859 
114,790 

1,370,533 


6,350,500 


COMMERCE. 


In  the  official  reports  of  foreign  commerce  published  by  the  Swedish 
Government  no  distinction  is  made  between  general,  special,  and  transit 
trade.  The  term  imports  as  used  in  these  reports  comprises  all  com- 
modities imported  into  Sweden,  whether  for  consumption  there  or  for 
reexportation.  Under  the  term  exports  are  included  all  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, whether  of  domestic  or  foreign  production,  exported  from  the 
country.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  import  and  exiK)rt  trade  which 
passes  over  the  land  frontier  between  Sweden  and  Norway  probably 
escapes  the  control  of  the  customs  officials  and  is  therefore  unrecorded. 
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world's  markets  for  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS. 


CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 

The  tabular  statement  following  shows  the  customs  duties  leviable 
on  agricultural  products  and  important  nonagricultural  commodities 
imported  into  Sweden,  as  reported  in  the  issues  of  the  International  Cus- 
toms Journal  (Bulletin  International  des  Douanes),  with  equivalents  in 
duited  States  money.  The  rates  quoted  are  those  of  the  tariff  promul- 
gated June  4,  1897,  with  such  modifications  as  have  been  made  up  to 
the  present  time. 

Ctutoms  duiie$  on  agricultural  and  other  products  imported  into^Sweden, 
[1  kilogram  equals  2.20462  pounds;  100  kilograms  equal  220.462  pounds;  1  liter  equals  1.0567  qnarts] 


Articles. 


Oranges 

Bark  of  all  kinds  not  elsewhere  meutiuned. 

Bant,  bast  cordage,  uiid  matting 

Pitoh 

Bone: 

ITngrouml.of  all  kinds 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


Kilogram . 


Ground,  in  i>owd»* 
lliv 


Bees,  in  their  Ijives  or  otherwise  iniporttMl 

Grease,  blacking,  and  vumish  for  sh(K*s I  Kilogram . 

Flower  bul  bs ' 

Flax  or  hemp  ( ready  to  be  spun) 

Cotton,  dyed  or  not , 

Brandy  and  ot  her  spirits : 

In  casks,  largo  or  small.  distille<l  from— 

Grain,  potatoes,  or  other  agricultural  products 

Rice  (arrack) 

Sugar  (rum) 

The  grapo  ( cognac ) i do 

Other  lruit« I do 

In  other  rece])tacks of  all  kinds do 

KoTB  1.— The  cuHft)nis  duties  on  brandy  and  other  spirits 
in  receptacles  containing  lens  than  250  liters  shall  be  aug- 
mented, coufonuably  to  tlie  bases  given  above,  at  the  rate 
of  15  oTv^  (4.02  C4»nts)  per  lit4«r. 

KoTK  2. — Brandy  and  other  spirits  of  a  strength  other  than 
that  given  above  shall  be  reduced  to  the  normal  strength  of 
50  per  cent  in  the  manner  prescribed  bv  the  regulations. 

Note  3.— Should  the  spirits  be  found  to  contain  sugar,  or 
any  foreii^  matter  which  atfects  the  alcoholometric  test, 
such  spirits  shall  be  dutiable  as  litjueur. 
Bread : 

Small  loaves,  fine:  pastry,  biscuits,  gingerbread,  and  the 
like,  including  weight  of  immediate  receptacles. 

All  other 

Chocolate , do 

NoTK.— No  deduction  allowed  for  the  weight  of  boxes,  pajjer, 
and  similar  envelopes.  | 

Chicory  roots do 

Roasted  or  ground.    (Dutiable  as  roasted  cofl\?e.)  | 

Lemons do 

Dates I do 

Dextrin  or  dextrin  gum do 

Tow  and  rope-yarn  of  tow 

Varnish :  I 

Alcoholic Kilogram . 

Other do  .. 

Note.— On  alcoholic  varnish  importt»d  in  casks  of  a  capac- 
ity exceeding  2U  kilo;;raniB,  and  the  alcohol  of  which  has 
been  previously  deiiaturrtlized  conformsibly  to  the  pra'*crip- 
tions,  a  duty  of  40  iire  (tO.107)  per  kilogram  only  shall  be 
levied. 
Fibers,  not  specially  mentioned,  of  bast,  leaves,  and  stalks... 

FiKs 

Feathers : 

Not  dressed 

Dressed 


Rate  of  duty. 


Swedish 
money. 


76 
75 
75 
75 
75 


1    35 


0    30 


0    06.5 
0    50 


0  05 

0  10 

0  50 

0  JO 
Free. 

1  20 
0  30 


Free. 
0    25 


Free. 
0    20 


U.S. 
money. 


Kroner  ore. 
U    10 
Free. 
Free. 
Free.  I 

Free.  ' 
Free.  I 
Free.  ' 
0  20 
Free. 
Fi-oe.  ' 
Free. 


f0.027 


.0S4 


.201 
.201 
.201 
.2U1 
.'An 
.362 


.017 
.I'M 


.013 

.027 
.134 
.0&4 


.322 
.000 


.067 
.054 


*  Liter  containing  50  x^er  cent  of  alcohol  at  15°  CenUcradeb 
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Customs  duties  on  agricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  Sweden — Continued. 


Articles. 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Swediali 
money. 


U.S. 
money. 


.do. 


.do. 


Ba<*on :  ' 

Smoked KiUi 

Other I cTo 

Fruito,  berries,  and  vef^etablee  not  elnewheru  mentioned :  | 

Fresh , do 

Preserved  in  brandy  or  vinegar,  including  weightff  rwceptat^le do 

Dried  or  salted 

Candied.    (Dutiable  as  fruit  preserves.) 
Heeds: 

Canary 

Piueandlir I <lo 

Timothy ' do 

Other,  not  elMowhere  mentione<l , 

Alizarin,  anilin,  and  other  colors  derive<l  fn>m  tar , 

Indigo,  iudigo  extract,  and  carmine  of  iudi^fo,  and  coi'hiueal 

Dye  woods,  in  the  piece  or  unrasped,  of  all  kindn,  as  well  an 
other  vegetable  substances  and  parts  of  the  saints  not  pre- 
pared, employed  for  dyeing  and  not  elsewhere  mentioned. 
Yarn: 

Of  wool  of  all  kinds- 
Single— 

Undyed  and  unbleached 

Dyed,  bleached,  or  printed 

Twisted,  of  two  or  more  threads— 

Undyed  aud  unbleached 

Dye<i,  bleached,  or  printed,  (including  luster  yam) 
Of  liuen  or  hemp- 
Single — 

Undyed  and  unbleached , 

Dye^,  bleached,  or  printed 

Twisted,  of  two  or  more  threads.     (Dutiable  as  sewing 
.  thread.) 

NoTB.— Rope-yarn  is  dutiable  as  cordage. 
Of  cotton- 
Singh'— 

I'Ddyed 

Dyetl  or  printed 

Twisted,  of  two  or  more  threads— 

Undyed 

Dyed  or  printed 

Of  jute— 
Single — 

lTndye<l  and  unbleached '     .  .do 

Dyed,  bleached,  or  printed do 

Twisted,  of  two  or  more  threads.      (Dutiable  as  sail 
twine  and  pack  thread.) 
Of  other  vegetable  substances.    (Dutiable  as  sail  twine  aud 

pack  thread.) 
Sail  twiue  and  pack  thread— 
Undyed  and  unbleached 


.do. 
.do. 


do. 
do. 


Dyeci,  bleachwl,  or  printed  . 


Kronor  ore. 
0    30 
0   20 

0  10 
0  50 
0    25 


0  10 
0  50 
0    05 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 


0    20 
0    35 


0    25 
0    40 


0    20 
0    40 


xCoTK.— ForyaruH  composed  of  divers  raw  materials, 
or  of  mixed  materials  and  colors,  which  are  siilijeet  to 
different  duties,  the  import  duty  shall  be  calculated 
according  to  the  highest  duty,  irrcHpective  of  the  pro- 
portion of  each  component  part  or  of  the  kind  of  y«ru ; 
any  silk  which  enters  in  the  compoMitiun  of  yarn,  but 
which  is  not  spun  in  the  entire  len^tli  thereof,  shall, 
however,  not  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Glycerin Ad  valorem.. 

Grits: 

Of  rice  and  flour  of  rice 100  kilograms 

Other !  Kilogram 

Grass  not  elsewhere  mentioned :  | 

Raw,  and  cordage  thereof 

Dyed,  plaited,  or  spli t ,  Kilogram 

Gums,  natural,  of  all  kinds,  not  ot herwine  mentioned i 

NoTii:. — Liquid  gum  Ih  dutiable  ns  liquid  glue.  | 

Fertilizers  of  all  kinds,  not  elsewhere  mentioned ' 

Straw,  and  manufactures  of:  | 

liiiw  straw,  and  plaiU  of 

Manufactures  ot  straw— 

Covers  for  bottles,  imported  separately I  Kilogram 

Other oo-.- 

Hemp,  hackle<l  or  not 

Hosiii  and  pit4:h 

Honey 

Horn,  raw  or  rsiHped 


Kilogram. 


f0.080 
.054 

.027 
.134 
.067 


.027 
.1.34 
.013 


0    20 
0    40 


5% 

6    50 
0    20 

Fn;e. 
0    07 
Fn^o.    . 

Free.    . 

Free.  1. 

0  07 

1  00 
Free. 
Free. 

0    10 
Free. 


.054 
.094 


.067 
.107 


.054 
.107 


.040 
.080 


.054 
.094 


.016 
.048 


.054 
.107 


1.752 
.054 


.019 


.019 


.027 
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Customs  duties  on  agricultural  and  other  produots  imports  into  Sweden — Continaed. 


Unit  of 
quantity. 

lute  of  duty. 

Articles. 

Swedish 

U.S. 

money. 

money. 

Hides  and  skiiia,  other  than  peltry : 

Kronor  ore. 

Undressod.of  all  kinds 

Free. 

Dresaed- 

Sole  leather,  interior  or  exterior 

Kilogram 

0    40 

$1,072 

Other 

0    66 

.174 

KoTE.— In  levying  duty  on  hides,  skins,  and  peltry,  of 

all  kinds,  no  deduction  is  allowe<l  fur  the  >vcightof  boxes. 

paper,  and  similar  envelopes. 

Hops 

Kilogram 

0    10 

027 

Beet  roots : 

Raw 

...  .do  

0    01 
0    05 
0    20 

Free. 

Free. 

.003 

Cut  and  dried 

do 

.013 

Horsehair 

do 

.054 

Hair  not  elsewhere  mentioned 

Hay 

Lard 

Kilogram 

0    20 

.054 

Jute 

Fre«*. 
0    20 

Yeast  of  all  kinds 

Kilogram 

.054 

Coffee 

0    12 
0    20 

.(02 

Koasted,  and  substitutes  for  coffee,  of  all  kinds 

do 

.054 

Cacao: 

In  the  bean  and  in  the  husk 

iln 

0    05 
0    30 

Froo. 
0    50 

.013 

Ground  or  crushed 

do 

.0^ 

Bran  of  all  kinds 

Fruit  presorve.s 

Kilogram 

.134 

NoTB.— No  deduction  allowed  for  the  wi'ijrht  of  the  imme- 

diate receptacles,  such  as  paper,  boxeti,  ]>ots,  bottles,  etc. 
Preserves  in  hermetically  closed  or  iiirtight  receptacles,  includ- 

ing the  weight  of  receptacles : 
Beef  and  mutton 

do 

0    12 
0    50 
0    50 

.032 

Other  

...    do 

.134 

Sausagos .............. 

do 

.134 

Currants .■.•....« 

...    do 

0    15 

.040 

Animals : 

Horses- 

Foals,  less  than  one  year  o  r  ago 

Fre<'. 



Other 

Each 

50    00 

10    00 

1    00 

13.400 

Oxen 

...    do    ... 

2.660 

Sheep 

do 

.268 

Pigs 

Kilogram 

0    10 
Free. 
Free. 

0    20 
0    07 

.027 

Other 

Forage  for  cattle,  not  BX>ecially  men t  ionod 

Meat: 

Of  all  kinds  of  binls 

Kilogram 

.054 

Of  all  kinds  not  specially  mentioned 

.019 

Licorice 

do 

0    12 
2    00 

.032 

Liqueurs 

Liter 

.538 

Glue: 

Isinglass  and  gelatine,  in  thin  and  flexible  sheets,  including 

Kilogram 

1    70 

.456 

weight  of  immediate  receptacle. 
Liquid,  diamond  cement,  "svndeiikon,'"  etc 

do 

1    00 

.368 

KuTB.— No  deduction  for  Weightof  immediate  receptacles, 

such  as  pots,  bottles,  etc. 

Other.......... 

.    do 

0    20 
Free. 

0.54 

Flax,  combexl  or  not 

Lentils.    (Dutiable  as  ceroabi.) 

Candles: 

Tallow 

Kilogram 

0    07 
0    12 

.019 

Other 

.032 

Note.— No  deduction  allowed  for  weight  of  boxes,  i>ai>cr. 

and  similar  envelopes. 
Onions  of  all  kinds.    (Dutiable  as  fruits.) 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli.    (Dutiable  as  grits,  other.) 

Malt  liquors: 

In  casks  and  barrels  of  all  sizes,  including  weight  of  the  same . 

do 

0    08 

.021 

In  other  receptacles 

Liter 

0    15 

.049 

Malt  sugar.    (Dutiable  as  starch  sugar.) 

Almonds 

Kilogram 

0    35 

.094 

Margarin.    (Dutiable  as  artificial  butter.) 

Grease  for  lubricating  machinery,  and  carriage  grease,  including 
weight  of  receptacles. 

do 

0    02 

.oos 

Mead.    (Dutiable  as  malt  liquors.) 

Arrowroot  flower  and  other  vepotable  flour  not  compribed  in 

IOC  kilograms. 

6    50 

1.742 

cereals  nor  assimilated  to  meduaments. 

Lactose.    (Dutiable  as  starch  sugar.) 

Cocoanuts ................................................... 

Each 

0    10 
0    25 
Free. 

.027 

Hazelnuts,  walnuts,  and  other  nnta 

Kilogram 

.067 

Olein 
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Cu8tam8  duties  on  agricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  Sweden — Continued. 


Artiolea. 


Unit  of 
qaantity. 


Bate  of  daty. 


Swediah 
money. 


U.S. 
money. 


Kiloi 


Kilogram . 


Kilogram . 


-do- 


Kilogram  . 


.do. 


do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


100  kilograma 
Kilogram 


Oleomargarin 

OliyeH,  including  the  weight  of  receptacles 

Oil  cakes 

Oils: 

Fatty,  not  volatile — 

Of  linset'd,  poppy,  and  colza 

Other— 

In  large  or  small  casks 

In  other  receptacles,  including  the  weight  of  the  vessels 

Boiled.    (Dutiable  as  varnish.) 

Volatile,  vegetable,  not  specially  mentioned,  including  the 
weight  of  ilasks. 

Fossilor  mineral,  and  products  obtained  by  dry  distillation- 
Natural  or  crude 

Refined 

Cheese  of  all  kinds 

Note.— No  deduction  allowed  for  weight  of  paper,  tin  foil, 

cloth,  or  similar  wrappers. 

Paraffin,  crude  or  refined   i 

Pepper  of  all  kinds i  Kilogram 

NOTB.— No  deduction  allowed  for  weight  of  bottles  or  pots 
in  which  pepper  is  imported. 

Prunes,  dried 

Feathers,  ornamental : 

Undressed 

Dressed 

NoTB.— No  deduction  allowed  for  weight  of  boxes,  paper, 

and  similar  wrappers. 

Bitter  oranges 

Orange  blossoms  and  orange  peel,  dried 

Potatoes,  even  crushed  or  rasped 

Rice  in  the  husk,  or  paddy 

Raisins 

Raisin  stems 

Roots  not  specially  mentioned : 

ComesttDle 

Other 

Berry  and  fruit  juices.    (Dutiable  as  wine.) 

Salt,  common,  of  all  kinds 

Mustard: 

Not  ground 

Ground,  including  the  weight  of  receptacles 

Prepared,  including  the  weight  of  receptacles 

Silk: 

Raw,  not  dyed 

Dyed  or  bleached 

NOTE.— Artificial  silk  and  articles  comiK>sed  wholly  or  in 

part  of  artificial  silk  shall  be  dutiable  as  silk. 
Butter: 

Natural 

Artificial 

Sugar: 

Refined,  of  all  kinds,  such  as  loaf,  candy,  lump,  tablets, 
crushed,  or  in  powder. 

Raw— 

a.  Not  darker  than  No.  18  Dutch  standard,  a  samjile  of 

which  is  held  at  the  disposal  of  the  customs-houses 
by  the  direction-general. 

b.  Darker  than  the  aforesaid  number,  even  when  the 

sugar  is  imported  in  a  liquid  or  dissolved  state. 

Simps  and  molasses 

NOTE.— When  the  same  package  contains  various  kinds  of 
sugar  subject  to  different  duties  the  whole  package  shall  be 
subject  to  the  highest  duty. 
Cereals : 

Not  ground— 

a.  Rye,  wheat,  barley,  maize,  peas,  and  beans 

b.  Oatsand  vetches 

e.   Malt,  oven  crushed 

d.  Other,  not  specially  mentioned 

Ground — 

Flourand  groats  of  all  kinds 

Asparagus,  including  the  weight  of  receptacles 

Spermaceti 

Greases: 

Of  marine  animals 

Other.    (Dutiable  as  lard.) 

Stearin  (stearic  acid) 

Coal 


Kiloi 


Digram. 
do'.'.'.'. 


Kilogram . 


.do. 
.do. 


..do. 


.do. 


.do- 
.do. 


100  kilograms. 


100  kilograms. 
....do.. 


....do.... 
Kilogram. 


Kilogram . 


Knmor  ore, 
0    20 
0    50 
Free. 


0    07 


Free. 
0    05 


2    CO 


Free. 
Free. 
0    20 


Free. 
0    25 


15    00 
30    00 


0    10 
0    25 

Free. 
3    70 
0    15 

Free. 

Free. 
Free. 

Free. 

0    10 
0    30 

0  50 

Free. 

1  00 


23.5 
10 


3    70 
Free. 

5  00 
3    70 

6  50 
0    30 

Free. 

Free. 

0    09 
Free. 


$0,064 
.134 


.019 


.013 
.536 


.054 


.067 


.067 


4.020 
8.040 


.027 
.067 


.902 
.040 


.027 
.080 
.134 


.368 


.054 
.054 


.088 


.027 


1.34 
.992 


1.742 
.080 


.024 
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Customs  duties  on  agricultural  and  other  products  imported  into  Sweden — Continued. 


Articles. 


Unit  of 
quantity. 


Bate  of  duty. 


Swedish    {  U.S. 
money,      money. 


Kilogram. 


Coal  tar 

Flock ,  dy ed o rno t 

Starch  or  w  heat,  potato  meal,  and  other  vegetable  fecule 

Note.— No  deduction  allowed  for  boxes  and  paper  wrappers. 

Starch  sugar  and  sirup 

Superphosphates.    (Dutiable  as  fertilizers.) 

Mushrooms,  edible;  morels  and  truffles,  including  the  weight  of 

receptacles.  i 

Sonp,  soft 1 do 

Sauces,  including  the  weight  of  receptacles , do 

Tallow  . 


do. 
do. 


Tamarinds ,  Kilogram. 

Tea do 

Turpentine: 

Natural  or  crude 

Oil  or  essence  of Kilogram. 

Tar  and  tar  water 

Tobacco :  I 

Raw,  in  the  leaf  and  stems Kilogram. 

Manufactured— 

In  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Other 

Sewing  thread : 

Of  linen  or  hemp — 

Unbleache<i 

Bleached  or  dyed , 

Of  cotton 

Soaps: 

jperfumed,  and  other  soaps  in  balls,  cakes,  figures,  etc 

NoTB.— No  deduction  allowed  for  weight  of  boxes,  pots, 
flasks,  paper,  and  other  similar  wrappers. 
Other. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


.do. 


KOogram . 


Liter.. 
....do. 


Wool,  (1  yed  or  not 

Vanilla  and  Tanillin 

Vaseline,  including  the  weight  of  receptacles 

Wax  of  all  kinds , do 

Wines: 

Containing  up  to  25  per  cent,  inclusive,  of  alcohol— 

In  casks  of  all  kinds do 

In  other  receptacles — 

Sparkline 

Not  sparKling 

Containing  more  than  25  per  cent  of  alcohol  (dutiable  as 
liqueurs) . 

Lees  of  wine,  dried 

Grapes 

Plants,  living,  of  all  kinds 

Note  1.— No  deduction  allowed  for  immediate  packages,  such 
as  cases,  pots  with  earth,  mats,  etc. 

Note  2.— Should  a  plant  weigh  more  than  10  kilograms,  it 
shall  bo  subject,  for  the  surplus,  to  a  duty  of  3  ore  (0.804  cent) 
per  kilogram. 


Vinegar  and  acetic  acid,  of  all  kinds,  in  casks : 

Containing  up  to  10  per  cent  of  acetic  acid 

For  each  additional  percentage  the  duty  shall  be  increased 
by  1  ore  (0.268  cent)  per  kilogram. 

In  otner  receptacles,  whatever  be  the  acetic  strength , 

Beer.    (Dutiable  as  malt  liquors.) 


Kilogram . 


Kilogram . 
.....do.... 


Kroner  ore. 
Free,  i 
Free.  ' 


0    20  I        .054 

0    23.5  .063 

0    50  .134 

0    05  .013 

0    50  I        .134 

Free.  i. ....... 

0    10  .027 

0    50  .134 

Free,   i 

0  07  I        .019 
Free,  j 

1  00  .268 


0  40 

0  eo 

0  40 

0  50 


0    10 

Free, 
e    00 
0    02 
0    15 


0    50 


1    50 
0    80 


Free. 
0    50 
0    10 


Free 

0  10 

1  00 


1.072 
.323 


.107 
.161 
.107 

.134 


.027 


L608 
.005 


.134 


.134 
.214 


.134 
.027 


.027 


TARIFF   REGULATIONS. 


The  following  regulations  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Swedish  customs 
tariff  are  in  force: 

Whenever  in  the  assessment  of  duty  there  arises  a  fraction  amoanting  to  less  than 
one-half  ore  (0.134  cent),  such  fraction  shall  be  ignored,  but  where  a  fraction 
amounts  to  one-half  ore,  or  more,  such  fraction  shall  be  reckoned  as  1  ore  (0.268 
cent). 

Goods  imported  into  Sweden  in  foreign  bottoms  shall  not  be  subject  to  other  or 
higher  duties  than  those  arriving  on  Swedish  vessels. 
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Tonnage  dues,  whether  for  Swedish  or  foreign  yessels,  are  levied  at  the  rate  of  10 
ore  (2.68  cents)  per  ton,  calculated  according  to  the  register,  and  such  dues  shall  be 
levied  both  on  arrival  and  on  clearance ;  bnt  should  a  vessel  during  one  and  the  same 
calendar  year  make  several  voyages  between  Sweden  and  foreign  countries,  such 
dues  are  to  be  exacted  only  for  the  first  clearance  and,  in  case  of  a  repeated  arrivals 
only  when  the  vessel  carries  cargo  and  discharges  a  greater  or  lesser  part  thereof; 
and  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  as  vessels  in  ballast  such  vessels  whose  cargo  only 
amounts  to  a  small  fraction  of  their  carrying  capacity. 

Importers  of  goods  dutiable  ad  valorem  under  the  provisions  of  the  tariff  must 
declare  the  price  paid  for  such  goods,  with  the  addition  of  the  price  of  the  package, 
and  the  expenses  incurred  for  insurance,  freight,  etc.,  up  to  arrival  at  the  port  of 
entry.  The  importer's  statement  must,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  supported  by  the 
exhibition  of  iuvoices  or  bills  of  lading.  If  these  documents  be  not  produced,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  custom-house  authorities — as  it  is  in  all  cases  their  right — 
to  have  the  goods  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  two  experts,  who  are  either  to 
indorse  the  declared  value  or  make  such  addition  thereto  as  they  consider  just. 
Should  the  importer  refuse  to  enter  the  goods  according  to  the  valuation  assigned  to 
them  by  the  experts,  his  refusal  shall  be  affixed  in  writing  to  his  original  declaration, 
and  the  goods  shall,  as  promptly  as  practicable,  and,  at  the  latest,  within  one  month 
from  the  day  of  inspection,  be  sold  at  public  auction  by  the 'customs  authorities. 
After  deduction  of  the  duty  assessed  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  in  case  such 
exceed  the  importer's  valuation,  but  in  no  case  less  than  it  would  have  been  upon 
such  valuation,  and  of  the  expenses  of  the  auction,  the  remainder  shall  be  remitted 
to  the  importer. 

Receptacles,  envelopes,  and  other  packages  shall  be  exempt  from  duty  when  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  only  intended  to  protect  the  goods,  and  when,  in  virtue  of 
special  dispositions  in  the  tariff,  the  weight  of  such  receptacles,  etc.,  is  not  to  be 
included  in  the  weight  of  the  goods. 

REVENUE   FROM    IMPORT   DUTIES. 

The  amount  of  customs  revenue  derived  from  merchandise  imported 
into  Sweden  is  about  $10,000,000  a  year.  More  than  a  third  of  this 
amount  is  collected  at  Stockholm,  the  leading  port  of  the  Kingdom. 
Next  to  Stockholm  the  x)orts  of  Goteborg  and  Malmo  contribute  the 
most  revenue.  Other  trading  ports  of  importance  as  sources  of  rev- 
enue are  Norrkoping,  Sundsvall,  Gefle,  Helsingborg,  Ystad,  and  Lands- 
krona.  The  amount  of  customs  revenue  levied  on  imported  merchan- 
dise at  each  of  the  ports  named,  and  throughout  the  entire  Kingdom, 
in  1892, 1893,  and  1894  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Customs  rtcenue  from  imported  merchandise  collected  at  the  principal  trading  ports  of 
Sweden  in  189^,  1893,  and  1894. 


Porta. 


Stockholm . . 
Griteborg  ... 

Malmo 

NorrkopiDg. 
Sundsvall... 

Gefle 

Helsingborg 

Ystad 

Landflkrona 
other  iiorta. 

ToUl. 


1892. 


Kronor. 
12,661,734 
7. 712, 002 
4, 049, 901 
1,704.963 
1,468,729 
1,053,554 

976,909 
1,523.914 

852, 194 
4, 587, 573 


Dollars. 

3.393,345 

2, 066, 817 

1,085,373 

456, 930 

393, 619 

282. 352 

261.812 

408, 409 

228.388 

1,229,470 


Kronor, 
12,697.592 
7, 940, 569 
4,468,701 
1,338,629 
1,251.850 
973, 182 
1, 018, 185 
1,  369, 969 
1, 045, 060 
4, 278. 767 


36,591,473  |    9,806.515     36,382,504 


DoOars. 

3, 402  955 

2, 128.  072 

1. 197, 612 

358. 752 

335, 496 

260,  813 

272.  874 

367,152 

280, 076 

1  146,709 


1894. 


Kronor.  I 
13,495.043  I 
8, 237.  228  i 
4.  189,  387  I 
1.671,546  I 
1. 485.  825  ' 
1.22.^470  I 
1, 109, 594  ' 
1, 005,  237 

389.461   I 
5,072.117 


Dollars. . 

3. 616.  672 

2.  207,  .-.77 

1,122.756 

447. 074 

398. 2(11 

328.  426 

297, 371 

269. 403 

104. 376 

1. 359, 327 


9, 730, 511 


37, 880,  008       10. 152,  083 
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METHOD  OP  DRTERHIXING  THE  VALUE  AND    QCAIHITY  OF    IMPORTS  AND    EXPORTS. 

The  yalaes  of  imports  and  exports,  as  pablished  in  the  official  trade 
reports  of  Sweden,  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  average  prices, 
exclusive  of  customs  duties,  which  prevail  m  the  Swedish  port  where 
the  goods  are  received  or  from  which  they  are  shipped.  For  most  of 
these  average  prices  the  board  of  trade  (KommersKoUegium)  follows 
tbe  values  published  every  third  or  fifth  year  by  the  general  customs 
office,  in  the  case  of  very  important  articles,  however,  merchants  are 
consulted.  As  regards  quantities,  the  most  reliable  returns  are  those  of 
the  customs  officials  for  imports  subject  to  duty.  For  the  quantities 
of  goods  imi)orted  free  of  duty  and  all  ex|K)rted  goods  the  statements  of 
tlie  importers  and  exporters  have  to  be  relied  upon.  Imports  are  re- 
corded as  coming  from  the  country  of  the  last  port  of  shipment,  and 
exports  as  goiug  to  the  country  which  is  their  immediate  destination. 
Transit  articles  which  have  been  warehoused  and  have  paid  duty  are 
comprised  in  the  teturns  of  imi)ort8. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

According  to  the  official  statistics  published  by  the  board  of  trade 
(KommersKoUegium)  of  Sweden,  the  value  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  Kingdom  in  1894  was  647,776,821  kronor  ($173,604,188).  Of 
this  amount  53.9  per  cent,  or  349,151,587  kronor  ($93,572,625),  consisted 
of  imi>ort  trade,  and  46.1  per  cent,  or  298,625,234  kronor  ($80,031,503), 
of  export  trade.  The  value  of  Sweden's  trade  with  foreign  countries 
during  each  calendar  year  from  1885  to  1894,  inclusive,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Va  lue  of  the  ma^chandise  imported  and  exported  by  Sweden  each  year  from  18S5  to  1894^ 

incluBive. 


Years. 

Jmporta. 

Kronor.     I    DoUart. 
337,985,284     90.580,056 
299.984,718  '  80.395.905 

Exporto. 

Total  iinporta  and 
exportH. 

Igg5                 , 

Kronor.        Dollars 
246,161,430     65.966,588 
228,225,771     61.164,507 
246,  567,  637     66, 080, 127 
281,623,718     75  475.150 
301,591.097     80.826,414 
304,463.863     81.596.315 
323, 302, 082     80, 644. 958 
329.  084.  054     88. 194, 526 
328.271.667     87,976,807 
298,625,234     80,031,563 

Kronor.     \    Dollars. 
584,136,714     156^548,639 

1880 

528.210.489     141.560.412 

1887 

1K88 

1K89 

181)0 

1891 

1892 

1H93 

1894 

Annual  average  for 
the  10  ycarii 

293.505.831  '  78,659.563 
32;J.  K67, 673     86,  796, 536 
376.589,353    100.925.947 
376.544,680    100,913.974 
368.771,783  1  9H,8;K),838 
359.  730. 475  '  96, 407,  767 
332,  300,  504  ,  89, 056.  535 
349.151,587  |  93  572.  625 

540,073.468     144.739.690 
605,491.391     162.271.092 
078,180,450     181,752,381 
681.008,543     182,510.289 
692,073.865     185.475.796 
688.814.529     184,602,293 
660,572,171     177,0:i3,342 
647,776,821  ,  173,604.188 

341,843,189     91,613,975 

288.790,655     77,395,896 

630.633,844     169,009.870 

Although  the  value  of  Sweden's  foreign  trade  as  returned  for  1894 
was  slightly  less  than  that  recorded  for  the  five  years  imme<liately  pre- 
ceding, it  shows  a  considerable  increase  when  compared  with  the  values 
for  the  years  prior  to  1889.  The  ten-year  period  ending  with  1894  wit- 
nessed a  gain  amounting  to  10.9  per  cent.  This  gain  occurred  chiefly  in 
the  case  of  the  exiiort  trade,  which  was  21.3  per  cent  greater  in  1894 
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than  ill  1885.    The  imports  made  an  advance  of  only  3.3  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  ten  years. 

The  statistics  regarding  Sweden's  foreign  commerce  presented  in  the 
foregoing  table  do  not  include  specie,  the  imports  and  exports  of  which 
in  the  years  1885  to  1894,  inclusive,  were  as  follows : 

Value  of  the  coin  (gold,  silver,  and  copper)  imported  and  exported  by  Steeden  each  year 
from  1S85  to  1894,  inclusive. 


Years. 


1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1880 

1890 

1891 

1892 :.... 

1893 

1894 

Annual  average   for 
the  10  years 


Imports. 


J. 


£xi>ort8. 


Kronor. 

2,044.652 

1,881,519 

3,904.331 

841.111 

374, 358 

643, 059 

926, 471 

585, 380 

388. 785 

2,021,418 


1, 311, 108 


Dollars. 
547,967 
370, 247 

1, 046. 361 
225,418 
100,328 
172, 340 
248,294 
156, 882 
104,194 
541,740 


Kronor. 
119, 700 
172, 400 
111,020 
129. 000 
134,000 
128.000 
196,000 
216, 100 


351,377 


120,622 


Dollars. 
32, 080 
40,203 
29,753 
34, 572 
35, 912 
34,304 
52,528 
57, 915 


32, 327 


Total  imports  and 
exports. 


Kronor. 

Dollars. 

2,164,362  1 

580,047 

1,553.919  ' 

416. 450 

4,015,351  1 

1,076,114 

970.111  i 

259,990 

508.358  , 

136.240 

77 J.  069  i 

206.644 

1,122,471  1 

300,822 

801.480 

214, 797 

388,  785 

104. 194 

2,021.418  1 

541,740 

1,431.730  I  383.704 


IMPORT   TRADE. 

In  the  official  commerce  reports  of  Sweden  an  attempt  is  made  to 
arrive  at  a  general  classification  of  imported  merchandise  into  imports 
for  consumption,  comprising  merchandise  intended  for  use  without 
undergoing  further  process  of  manufacture,  such  as  articles  of  food  and 
clothing  and  the  various  household  utensils  and  furnishings,  and  imports 
for  production,  or  commodities  to  be  employed  in  the  productive  indus- 
tries, either  as  materials  of  manufacture  or  as  machinery,  tools,  etc., 
and  means  of  conveyance.  The  value  of  the  imported  merchandise 
classified  under  each  of  these  categories,  and  the  percentage  which 
each  constituted  of  the  whole,  according  to  the  returns  of  1892,  1893, 
and  1894,  are  shown  in  the  following  tabular  statement: 

General  classification  of  the  merchandise  imported  into  Swedeti  in  the  years  1892, 189S,  and 

1894. 


Classification. 

Values. 

Percentag 
1892.    !    1893. 

es. 

1892. 

1893. 

$29,008,718 
14,320.496 
9,790,711 

1894. 

$29,649,811 
12,429,006 
10, 643, 570 

1894. 

Imports  for  consumption : 

Articles  of  food  

$32,372,217 
15, 584, 039 
10, 133, 425 

33.68 
16.16 
10.51 

32.57 
16.08 
11.00 

31.09 

Articles  of  clotliing  and  the  toilet.. 
Articles  for  various  household  uses. 

13.28 
11.37 

Total 

58, 089, 681 

53, 119, 925 

52,722,387 

60.26  I    50.  &>) 

56.34 

32.88 

Imports  for  production : 

Kaw  materials 

30.258,247 
8,059,839 

29,281,094 
6,665,516 

34,123.358 
6,726,880 

31.39 
8  36 

36.47 

Means  of  conveyance,  mach ines,  im- 
plements, tools,  etc.,  used  in  pro- 
auction 

7.19 

Total 

38. 318, 086 

35  936  610 

Ad  i»n  'rxn 

39.75 

40.35 

43.66 

Total  imports  (exclusive  of  coin) . 

96, 407,  767 

89,056,535 

93,  572, 625 

100           100 

100 
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The  rolative  im|>ortauce  of  the  varions  classes  of  merchandise  whi(*h 
constitute  Sweden's  in]X)ort  trade  is  shown  by  the  following  tabular 
statement,  covering  the  years  1892, 1893,  and  1894: 

Value  of  the  several  classes  of  merchandise  imported  into  Sweden  in  X89g,  189S,  and  1894. 


Cla«ses  of  merchaDdiae. 


1882. 


1893. 


18M. 


Live  animals 

Animal  food  staff's .' 

Cereals  and  cereal  prodacts 

Groceries 

Fraits  and  Tezetables 

Spirituous  and  other  liquors 

Kaw  textile  materials 

Yam,  thread,  cordage,  etc 

Textile  fabrics 

Hair,  feathers,  hides,  skins,  bone,  horn,  and  other  animal  sub 

stances 

Manufacture))  of  hair,  feathers,  hides,  skins,  bone,  horn.  etc... 

Tallow,  oils,  tar,  gums,  and  similar  substances 

Manufactures  of  tallow,  oils,  tar,  eums.  etc 

Wood,  unmannfacturc'd,  sawed  or  newn 

Manufactures  of  wood 

Dyes  and  dyestuffs 

Vegetable  substances,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Pai>er  and  manufactures  of  paper : 

Other  manufactures  of  vegetable  substances I 

Minerals,  crude • 

Minerals,  wrought,  other  than  metals 


Metals,  onwrousht  or  partly  wrought 

Manufactures  of  metal.  — ' I 

Ships  and  boats,  carriage.s,  machines,  instruments,  and  clocks. 

Coin 

Articles  not  included  in  the  above  clasaea ■ 

Total 96,564, «49 


$188. 284 

$158,379 

$215,717 

4,905,085 

4,092,046 

4.134.625 

10,229,057 

9.190.191 

10  626.834 

13.000,840 

13,505.275 

12.501,634 

1.306.285 

1,281.886 

1,435.002 

2,834,505 

979,012 

1.318.211 

5, 013. 160 

4,966,664 

5  668.031 

2,714.657 

2.M4.092 

3,342,228 

13,981,037 

12,779,786 

10.985,545 

5.125,367 

4,521.774 

4,278,714 

773,749 

648,479 

739,478 

4.422.648 

4,351,818 

4,613,664 

632,685 

636.391 

660.513 

471,760 

554,949 

720,823 

703.677 

607.569 

580,580 

1,000,202 

1,197.928 

1.280,881 

2, 806. 015 

2.802.309 

2.568.507 

1,740.952 

1,191.950 

964,403 

141, 181 

212,001 

310.595 

10.016,198 

9,733.418 

11,835,586 

926.386 

839,576 

886.938 

2  266,592 

2.069,151 

3.130.014 

878. 742 

6.088,055 

4.5?5  707 

6,184,893 

3, 566, 074 

4.694.527 

156,882 

104,194 

541.74<» 

1, 143, 792 

1, 117, 762 

l,243,7uS 

96, 564, 649 

89,160,729 

W,  114. 365 

From  the  figures  presented  in  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
cereals  and  their  products,  groceries,  textile  fabrics,  and  crude  minerals 
constitute  the  most  important  classes  of  merchandise  imported  into 
Sweden.  In  1894  these  four  groups  of  commodities  amounted  in  value 
to  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  importation.  Groceries  constituted 
13.38  per  cent  of  all  imports,  crude  minerals  12.68  per  cent,  textile 
fabrics  11.68  per  cent,  and  cereals  11.20  per  cent.  Other  important 
groups  of  merchandise,  with  the  percentage  each  one  formed  of  the 
total  imports  in  1804,  are  as  follows:  Raw  textile  materials,  6.02  per 
cent;  ships  and  boats,  carriages,  niachines,  instruments,  and  clocks, 
4.00  per  cent;  tallow,  oils,  tar,  gums,  and  similar  substances,  4.00  i)er 
cent;  manufactures  of  metals,  4.81  -per  cent;  hair,  feathers,  hides,  skins, 
bone,  horn,  and  other  animal  substances,  4.55  per  cent;  and  animal 
food  stuff's,  4.30  per  cent. 

Of  the  imported  commodities  comprised  under  the  head  of  groceries, 
coffee  is  the  principal  item,  constituting  in  value  more  than  half  of  the 
entire  group.  Raw  tobacco,  sugar,  sirup  and  molasses,  and  rice  grits 
and  rice  meal  are  also  important  articles  in  this  class.  In  the  group 
of  crude  minerals,  coal  is  the  chief  item.  Goal  also  ranks  as  the  most 
important  single  article  among  all  the  imports,  having  a  value  in  1894 
amounting  to  $8,737,031.  Other  items  of  importance  in  this  group  of 
imports  are  soda,  potash,  salt,  and  coke.    Among  the  textile  fabrics 
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imported,  woolen  tissues  stand  first  in  value.  Cotton  goods  come  next, 
followed  by  silk  fabrics  and  fabrics  of  flax,  hemp,  aud  jute.  In  the 
cereal  group,  wheat,  rye,  and  wheat  flour,  in  the  order  named,  rank 
as  the  three  leading  items.  Barley,  maize,  rye  flour,  and  bran  are 
imported  in  smaller  quantities.  Cotton  and  wool  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  imports  of  raw  textile  materials.  Flax,  hemp,  and 
jute  are  imported,  but  not  very  extensively.  Shoddy  forms  an  item  of 
some  importance  in  this  group.  In  the  class  of  imports  comprisiug 
ships  and  boats,  carriages,  machines,  instruments,  and  clocks,  the 
item  of  machines,  implements,  and  tools  is  the  important  one,  consti- 
tuting in  value  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  group.  Instruments 
of  various  kinds  and  clocks  and  watches  are  the  articles  of  next 
importance.  In  the  group  consisting  of  tallow,  oils,  tar,  gums,  and 
similar  substances,  the  item  of  chief  importance  is  that  comprising 
the  various  kinds  of  oils.  Tar,  gums,  and  resins,  and  also  tallow,  are 
imiwrted  to  some  extent,  but  the  value  of  these  items  combined  is  much 
less  than  that  of  the  oils.  Of  the  various  kinds  of  animal  substances 
comprised  in  the  group  of  merchandise  consisting  of  hair,  feathers, 
hides,  skins,  bone,  horn,  etc.,  the  items  of  chief  value  are  hides  aud 
skins  and  fertilizers.  The  imports  of  hair  and  feathers  and  bone, 
horn,  etc.,  are  not  very  large.  In  the  group  designated  as  animal  food 
stuflfs,  fish  aud  pork  are  the  chief  articles  of  importation.  The  only 
other  items  of  importance  in  this  group  are  butter  and  conserves. 

Among  the  imports  not  included  in  the  leading  groups  of  merchan- 
dise referred  to  above,  the  following  are  the  more  important  items: 
Fruits  and  berries,  hops,  brandy,  wine,  oilcake,  seeds,  woolen  yarn,  cot- 
ton yarn,  cotton  tliread,  paper,  earthen  ware,  iron  and  steel,  copper  and 
its  alloys,  and  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  of  copper  and  its  alloys, 
of  hides  and  skins,  and  of  caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  Sweden's  import  trade, 
showing  the  leading  articles  comprised  under  the  several  classes  of 
merchandise,  with  their  values  as  returned  for  1892,  1893,  and  1894 : 

Values  of  the  leading  articles  of  merchandise  imported  into  Sweden  in  189:3, 189S,  and  1894. 


Articles. 

1892. 

1893. 

1891. 

LiveanimAln: 

Horses « 

$68,193 

108. 191 

11,900 

$73,593 
72,681 
12, 105 

$127,488 

Cattle        

80,459 

Other     

7,770 

Total    

188.284 

158,379 

215, 717 

Animal  food  stnffs : 

Pork       

1, 687, 257 
357,44:i 

2,081,164 
282,907 
496,  315 

932,125 
305, 195 
2,130,025 
2.35, 792 
488,909 

1, 193, 985 

Biitt«r 

284,016 

Fiah 

1. 844, 293 

Conserves. ......................................... 

292, 183 

Other 

520, 148 

Total 

4,905,085 

4, 092. 046 

4, 134, 625 
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Values  of  the  leading  articled  of  merchandise  imported  into  Sweden,  etc. — Continued. 


Articles. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Cereals  and  cereal  prodacta : 

Wheat 

$4,418,651 
2,661.709 
298,143 
516,613 
1.187,230 
454,  936 
287,395 
404,480 

$3,984,162 
2,098,511 
169,896 
250.454 
1,498.418 
484,672 
325.720 
378,358 

$4  051,468 

Rye 

2,863,739 

Barley 

388,178 

Maize 

251.579 

Wheat  flour 

1.487.748 

Hye  tiour ... 

547.074 

Bran 

689.324 

Other 

347,834 

Total 

10.229,057 

9, 190, 191 

10, 626  934 

Groceries : 

Rice,  grita  and  rice  meal 

613, 132 
6, 709, 316 
2,532,120 

589, 670 
1.879,588 

677,014 

660,770 
7,239,340 
2,560,047 

568,004 
1,896,099 

681,016 

549,550 

Coffee.... 

7, 235. 705 

Sugar 

1.483,337 

Sirup  and  inolasRes 

591.100 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 

1, 942. 015 

Other 

789. 918 

ToUl 

13,000,840 

13. 505, 275 

12  591.634 

Fmita  and  veeetables.etc: 

Fruits  and  berries 

722, 693 
375,858 
207,734 

700.390 
384.496 
197,000 

609.455 

Hops 

528,729 

Other 

206,878 

Total 

1,306,285 

1,281.886 

1, 435, 062 

Spirituous  and  other  liquors: 

Brandy 

856,532 

1, 833, 228 

144, 745 

544.630 

369,283 

75.199 

700,552 

Wine 

521, 103 

Other  

96.556 

Total 

2,834,505 

979,012 

1, 318, 211 

Raw  textile  materials: 

Wool 

972,832 
2,759,422 
172,385 
274,464 
306.324 
315, 376 
212, 366 

1.089,500 
2, 577, 167 
96,140 
195,600 
408, 062 
363, 972 
257,223 

1.272.088 

Cotton 

3,106,848 

Flax 

247.901 

Hemp 

237,975 

Jute 

256,680 

Shoddy  

361.648 

Other ; 

185,881 

Total 

5,013,169 

4,986,664 

5,669,031 

Yarn,  thread,  cordage,  etc. : 

Woolen  yarn 

1,334.840 
812, 522 
345,303 
221,992 

1,545,072 
744, 782 
448.090 
206,148 

1,966,671 

Cott on  yarn 

751,637 

Cotton  thread .      .    .  . 

426.643 

Other  

197. 278 

ToUl 

2, 714, 657 

2.944,092 

3.342,228 

Textile  fabrics: 

Tissues  of  pure  and  half  silk 

950.962 
5, 937, 162 
2,625,413 

513, 985 
3,953,515 

584,941 
5.360.907 
3,023.195 

532.655 
3,278,088 

667,082 

Tissues  of  wool 

4,705,618 

Tissues  of  cotton 

1, 878. 339 

Tissues  of  flax .  hemp,  and  jute 

497,077 

Other  textile  fabrics 

3,247,399 

Total  

13,981,037 

12, 779. 786 

10, 995. 545 

Hair,  feathers,  hides,  skins,  bone,  horn,  and  other  animal  sub- 
stances : 
Hair  and  feathers 

97, 648 

2, 694, 652 

239,  785 

1, 998, 391 

94,891 

97,609 

2,825.819 

234, 912 

1,292,973 

70,561 

115.740 

Hides  and  skins 

2,746.662 

Bone  horn  etc.......... .. 

234,530 

Fertilizers 

1,097,330 

Other 

84.463 

Total  

6,126,367 

4.521.774 

4.278.714 

Manufactures  of  hair,  feathers,  hides,  skins,  bone,  horn,  etc  j 

Itfanufscturcs  of  hair  and  feathers 

96,372 
609.248 
68,129 

85,003 

502,663 

60,813 

107.486 

Manufactnr*'-S  t^f  bides  and  skins  --.r..T..TT.r 

574, 118 

Mimnfftctures  of  l»on*»,  horn,  ot-c rrr. -.r » 

57.874 

Total 

773,749 

648, 479 

739.478 
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Values  of  the  leciding  artiolea  of  tnerchandise  imparted  into  Swcdeitt  etc, — Continaed. 


Articles. 

1892. 

$386,162 

3,326,762 

427,545 

303,189 

1893. 

1894. 

Tallow,  oils,  tar,  gams,  and  similar  sabstancea: 

Tailow 

$290,484 

3, 202, 814 

542,062 

226,458 

$252,979 

Oils   etc 

3,491,192 

Tar,  ffiinis,  reslDS,  eic 

629,017 

Other      

240, 476 

Total 

4,422,648 

4,351,818 

4, 613, 664 

Mannfactiires  of  tallow,  oiis.  tar,  f^ums.  etc. : 

Mftnufn/'tnrAg  of  caoutch^no  and  imttA'-Pfirf^-ha _ 

632,465 
100,220 

632, 578 
103.813 

557. 451 

'  Other : r. 

103,062 

Total 

632.685 

636,391 

660,613 

Wood,  uninanufactnred,  sawed  or  hewn : 

Firewood 

164,980 
306,839 

192,783 
362,166 

280,927 

Other 

439,896 

Total      

471, 769 

654,949 

720,823 

Manufactures  of  wood : 

Joiners'  worlc,  etc 

564,362 
139, 815 

464,980 
142, 589 

430,387 

Other 

159, 193 

Total 

703, 677 

607,669 

589,560 

Dyes  and  dyestuffs : 

Alizerine  aniline,  and  other  colors  derived  from  tar 

118,886 
192,092 
689,224 

285,888 
250,147 
661, 893 

362,947 

Indigo,  iudigo  extract,  carmine  of  indigo,  and  cochineal 

Other *. 

269,830 
648,104 

Total 

1,000,202 

1,197,928 

1,280,881 

Vegetable  substances,  not  elsewhere  specified : 

Oilcalce .' 

911,504 

847.304 

1,247,086 

300, 121 

948, 152 

309, 470 

1, 321, 531 

223,166 

849, 181 

Cork .\ 

288,628 

Seetls . 

1, 199, 872 

Other 

230.826 

Total 

2,806,015 

2,802,309 

2,568,507 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of  paper : 

Paj)er 

1,335,278 
405, 674 

838,881 
353,069 

626,454 

Other 

337, 949 

Total 

1, 740, 952 

1,191,950 

964,403 

Manufactures  of  vegetubie  sabntances,  not  elsewhere  specified . . . 

141,181 

212,001 

310, 595 

Minerals,  crude* 

Potash       

432, 188 
330, 708 
436,777 
698,894 
6,587,877 
1,629,754 

524, 391 
374,927 
677,720 
548,994 
6, 497, 931 
1, 109,  455 

409,488 

Coke        

366, 571 

Soila 

819, 402 

Salt 

460,762 

Coal                                         

8, 737, 031 

Other '. 

1, 142, 332 

Total 

10,016,198 

9,733,418 

11, 935, 686 

Minerals,  wrought,  other  than  metals : 

Kart  hen  ware  and  articles  of  clay,  stone,  etc.  - 

462,054 

408, 416 

55,916 

407, 198 
373, 781 
68.597 

516, 751 

GlaMs  and  glassware 

408. 136 

Other  

62,051 

Total 

926, 3b6 

839,576 

986, 938 

Metals,  unwrought  or  partly  wrought: 

Iron  and  steel     .                      .                  ........................ 

1,077,339 

402, 800 

53,619 

134, 506 

598, 328 

894,246 
516,716 
46,999 
138, 931 
472,259 

728  865 

Copper  and  its  alloys 

773, 272 

Gold 

1,080,081 

Silver 

50,953 

Other 

495, 943 

Total      

2,266,592 

2,069,151 

3, 130, 014 

Manufactures  of  metal: 

Man nfactures  of  i ron  and  steel 

3.148,512 

1, 334,  569 

400,661 

3, 228, 722 

1, 469, 331 

300,002 

2, 596, 798 

Manufactures  of  copper,  copper  alloys,  etc 

1, 539, 980 

Other         - 

388,929 

Total 

4, 878, 742 

1-  "            ■ : 

5,088,055 

4.  525, 707 
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Articles. 


1892. 


Ships  and  boat«,  carriages,  machines,  instrnments,  and  clocks 

Ships  and  boats 

Carriages 

Machines,  implements,  and  tools 

loHtrumentH,  optical,  surgical,  musical,  etc 

Clocks,  watches,  etc 

Total 

Coin : 

CroUl 

Sil  ver 

Copper 

Total 

Articles  not  included  in  the  foregoing  groups: 

Apothecary's  wares 

Dooks 

Furniture 

Engravings,  lithographs,  etc 

Other 

Total 


$807,737 

36,157 

3,059,614 

439,156 

842,229 


5, 184, 893 


1893. 


I 


1894. 


$269,739 

34,327 

1,911,941 

530,286 

819, 781 


3,566,074 


1,060 

155,538 

284 


$215,905 

23,815 

2,937.923 

522,589 

9M.295 


4,694,527 


612 
101,896 
1,686  I 


526,901 

14,693 

56 


156,  &e 


118,434 
170.435 
113, 049 
136, 475 
605,399 


1, 143, 792 


104, 194  I 


541,740 


114.391  I 
149. 616  I 
121. 445 
124, 733  I 
607, 577  • 


127, 081 
161, 812 
111,539 
135,031 
708,245 


1,117.762    1,243,708 


The  ten  items  which  ranked  highest  in  value  among  the  agricultaral 
products  imported  into  Sweden  during  the  five-year  period,  1890-1894, 
were,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  coftee,  wheat,  cotton,  hides  and 
skins,  rye,  sugar,  tobacco,  wool,  seeds,  and  wheat  flour.  The  imports 
of  coffee,  wheat,  and  wheat  flour  made  decided  gains  in  both  quantity 
and  value  during  the  five  years  mentioned.  The  imports  of  cotton 
during  the  same  period  increased  in  quantity  but  declined  in  value. 
This  was  also  the  case  with  hides  and  skins,  rye,  and  unmanufactured 
tobacco.  Sugar,  wool,  and  seeds  suffered  a  decline  in  quantity  as  well 
as  in  value.  The  most  important  gains  occurred  in  the  case  of  wheat 
and  wheat  flour,  and  the  greatest  falling  off  in  the  case  of  sugar.  The 
quantities  and  values  returned  for  each  of  the  ten  agricultural  imports 
enumerated  above  in  the  years  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  are  shown  in 
the  following  tables: 

Quantity  and  value  of  leading  agricultural  products  imported  into  Sweden  during  the  Jive 
years  1S90  to  1894,  inclusive. 

COFFEE. 


Years. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1890 14,856,946 

1891 16,056,323 

32, 753, 920  '  20, 502,  585         5, 494, 693 
35. 398, 091  1  26, 171, 806  1      7, 01 4, 044 
34,931,732  !  25,034,762  1      6,709.316 

18U2 15.844,786 

1893 16,371,190 

36, 092, 253  ,  27. 012, 464  t      7. 239, 340 

1894            17,087,911 

37,672,350     26,998.899  '      7,235  705 

Annual  average  for  the  5  years 16. 043, 431 

35.369,660  {  25,144,103  i      6,738,620 

\ 
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Quantity  and  value  of  hading  agricultural  producUi  imported  into  Sweden^  etc. — CoutM. 

WHEAT. 


Yeftrs. 


Kilograms. 

57, 284, 137 

74, 177. 278 

118,187,313 

121,357,354 

1894 1     154,259.363 


1890.. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 


Qaantity. 


Bushels. 
2,104,829 
2, 726.  545 
4, 342,  635 
4,459,114 
5, 668,  055 


Annual  average  for  the  5  years ;    105, 053, 089  i    3, 860, 036 


Value. 


Kronor. 

7.561,507 
12. 127, 985 
16. 487, 130 
14, 866,  276 
15, 117, 418  I 


Dollars. 
2, 026, 484 
3, 250, 300 
4, 418, 551 
3, 984, 162 
4,051,468 


13.232,063         3,546,193 


COTTON. 


,  Kilograms. 

1890 i  12,912,418 

1891 14,916,271 

1892 1  13,333.745 

1893 11,345,016 

1894 17,560,600 

Annual  average  for  the  5  years '  14, 013, 610 


Po%tnds. 
28, 466, 975 
32, 884, 709 
29,395,841 
25,011,449 
38,714,450 


Kronor. 
15,237,065 
13, 429, 130  I 
10,  296, 349 

9, 616, 296  I 
11, 592, 718 


Dollars. 
4, 083, 533 
3, 599. 008 
2,  759. 422 
2, 577. 167 
3. 106, 848 


30,894,685     12,034,313        3,225,196 


HIDES  AKD  SKINS. 


1890 

6,565,927     14,475,374     12,517.989         3,354,821 
6,624,586     14,604,695     11,488.300         3.078.867 

1891 

1892 

5.439,188     11,991,342     10,054,671         2,094,652 

1893 

5,222.592  1  11,513.831     10,544  101         2  825  819 

1894 

6, 668,  384  ^  14, 701, 253     10, 248,  739         2,  746, 662 

Annual  average  for  the  5  years 

6,104,135     13,457,299  1  10,970,762        2.940,164 

1              i 

RYE. 


Kilograins. 
117,537,277 
87,  631, 791 
75. 814, 891 
80, 310, 425 
1894 1     135,432,102  i 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 


Annual  average  for  the  5  years  . 


99. 345. 297 


Bushels. 
4,  627, 233 
3, 449,  907 
2.  984,  697 
3,161,678 
5, 331, 720 


Kronor. 
12,  153, 354 
13,013.321 
9,931,751 
7, 830,  266 
10, 685,  593 


3,911,047     10,722,857 


Dollars. 
3,  257. 099 
3, 487. 570 
2,  661,  709 
2. 098, 5J I 
2, 863, 739 


2,873,720 


SUGAR. 


1890.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 


I 

Kilograms.  '  Pounds. 

41,472.606  91,431,337 

31.710,998  69,910,700 

31.151.894  08,678,089 

31,205,093  68.795,372 

21, 298,  429  40, 954, 942 


Annual  average  for  the  5  yearn 31. 367, 804     69. 154, 088  ,    9, 618, 909  j      2, 577, 868 


Kronor. 
13, 996, 476 
9, 562,  604 
9, 448, 210 
9.552,412 
5,  534, 841 


Dollars. 
3,751,056 
2,562,778 
2, 532, 120 
2,  560, 046 
1,483,337 


UNMANITFACTURED  TOBACCO. 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1804 

Annual  average  for  the  5  years 


3, 444,  641  7,  594, 125  8, 611, 603 

3, 415, 965  I  7, 530, 905  I  7, 173. 527 

8, 339,  709  7, 362,  789  7,  013,  389 

3,369.046  7,427,466'  7,074,997 

3,  450,  630  7, 607, 328  7, 246, 323 


2,307.910 
1.922.505 
1,879,588 
1,896,099 
1. 942, 015 


3,403,998  I    7,504,522       7,423,908         l,fl 
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Quantity  and  value  of  leading  agricultural  products  imported  into  Sweden,  etc.— Cont'd. 

WOOL. 


Years. 


Quantity. 


Yalne. 


1890., 
1891.. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 


KUograTM. 
2.375,131 
2, 103, 339 
2, 270, 387 
2, 465, 130 
2, 335, 496 


Annual  average  for  the  5  years. 


2, 309. 897 


Pounds. 
5,236.261 
4,637,063 
5, 005, 341 
5,434,675 
5,148,881  , 


Kroner. 
7, 492, 101 
6,326,019 
3,629,969 
4,065,297 
4, 746, 597 


DoUarM. 
2,007,883 
1,095,373 
972,832 
1,089,499 
1,272,088 


5,092,444  1    5,251,997  I      1,407,535 


SEEDS. 


1890 

12,885,102 
13, 505,  623 
11,816,317 
12.  370,  566 
11,  940, 850 

28,406,753 
29, 774, 767 
26,050,489 
27, 272, 397 
26,325.037 

5, 580, 834 
5,424,883 
4.653.306 
4, 931, 086 
4,477,133 

1, 495. 663 

1891 

1,45S,860 

1892 

1.247,086 

1893 

1,321,531 

1894 

1,199,872 

Annual  averaj^e  for  the  5  years 

12,503,692 

27,565,889 

5.013,448 

1,343,604 

WHEAT  FLOUR. 


1890 

1891 i 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Annual  average  for  the  5  years 


15,409,137  33,971,292 
15,569,220  !  34,324,214 
21, 822, 478  |  48. 110, 271 
31.949,209  70,435,865 
37,008.664     81,590,041 


3,074.120 
3.612,059 
4,429,963 
5,591,112 
5, 551, 300 


24,  351,  742     53, 686, 337 

I 


4,451,711 


823.864 

968,032 

1,187.230 

1.498.418 

1. 487, 748 


1,193,058 


EXPORT  TRADE. 


In  the  subjoined  table,  covering  the  years  1892, 1893,  and  1894,  the 
merchandise  exported  from  Sweden  is  classified  according  to  the  various 
sources  from  which  the  different  commodities  are  derived : 

Exports  of  merchandise  from  Sweden  in  1802, 1898,  and  1894 y  classified  according  to  source. 


Claasiflcation. 

Values. 

Percentages. 

1892. 

1893. 

$23,202,595 
36, 787, 964 
2, 419, 931 
7.919,717 

1894. 

$20,572,794 

37, 326, 171 

1,791,569 

2,289,905 

5,723,027 
9,836,446 
2, 491. 051 

1892. 

26.60 
40.89 
3.19 
9.42 

4.89 
12.30 
2.71 

1893. 

26.37 
41.82 
2.75 
9.00 

6.33 
11.24 
2.49 

18M. 

Prodnctfl  of  agriculture 

Products  of  the  forest 

Products  of  the  textile  industries 

Products  of  the  pai)er  industry 

Minerals  (exoept  metals),  and  products 
thereof. 

$23,460,370 
36, 058,  990 
2. 812, 096 
8.310,171 

4,312,484 

25.71 
46.64 
2.24 
2.86 

7.15 

Metals,  and  productH  thereof. 

Products  of  other  industries 

10, 845, 538       9, 886^  225 
2,394,271        2.188.8.57 

12.29 
3.11 

Total  exjiorts  (exclusive  of  coin) . . 

88, 194,  520 

87, 976, 807 

80.031,563 

100 

100 

100 

From  the  above  statement  it  is  apparent  that  agriculture  and  the  for- 
ests supply  the  principal  portion  of  the  commodities  which  enter  into 
Sweden's  export  trade.  In  1894  the  products  of  the  forests  alone  com- 
prised in  value  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  exports,  and  agricnltaral 
products  about  one-fourth.    In  the  classification  given,  however,  the 
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group  designated  as  products  of  agriculture  includes  also  the  various 
fishery  products  exported,  but  these  are  comparatively  unimportant, 
having  a  total  value  in  1894  of  less  than  $2,000,000. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  various  classes  of  merchandise  which 
constituted  Sweden's  export  trade  in  the  years  1892, 1893,  and  1894,  is 
shown  in  the  tabular  statement  below: 

Value  of  the  several  classes  of  merchandise  exported  from  Sweden  in  189-3 j  1893,  and  1894. 


Claases  of  mere  band  ise. 


Live  animals 

Animal  food  stuffs 

Cereals  and  cereal  products 

Groceries % 

Fruits  and  recetables 

Spirituous  ana  other  liquors 

Raw  textile  materials 

Yam,  thread,  cordage,  etc 

Textile  fabrics 

Hair,  feathers,  hides,  skins,  bone,  horn,  and  other  animal  sub' 

stances 

Manufactures  of  hair,  feathers,  hides,  skins,  bone.  horn,  etc 

TaUow,  oils,  tar,  enms,  and  similar  substances 

Manufactures  of  tallow,  oils,  tar,  gams,  etc 

Wood,  unmanufactured,  sawed  or  hewn 

Manufactures  of  wood < 

Dyes  and  dyestuffs 

Vegetable  substances,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Paper  and  manufactures  of  paper 

Other  manufactures  of  vegetiible  snbstuices 

Minerals,  crude 

Minerals,  wrought,  other  than  metals 

Metals,  unwrought  or  partly  wrought 

Manufactures  of  motal 

Ships  and  boats,  carriages,  machines,  instruments,  and  clocks. . . 

Coin 

Articles  not  included  in  the  above  classes 

Total 


1892. 


$1, 307, 879 

18, 069, 935 

8, 214, 214 

487,642 

164.720 

76,184 

26,687 

287, 197 

2,588,390 

594,486 

189,886 

468,785 

192,062 

29, 291, 030 

6, 519, 494 

88,462 

204,400 

8, 151,  720 

68,535 

2, 151, 925 

2,166,796 

8, 879. 806 

1, 076, 088 

1, 138,  298 

57, 915 

838,045 


I 


88, 252, 441 


$906. 

15,375, 

5.995, 

250, 

208, 

39, 

25, 

271. 

2, 225, 

720, 

162. 

392, 

265, 

80, 399, 

6, 176. 

96. 

166, 

7,748, 

97. 

2,992, 

2. 583, 

7,823, 


1894. 


854 
103 
706 
890^ 
229  , 
38^  I 
618 
070 
234  , 


224 
695 
094 
822 
404 
217 
092 
998, 871 
1, 348, 954 


$1, 097, 031 

15,177,622 

3.  604, 612 

255,040 

62,720 

37,640 

41,478 

272,992 

1, 563, 755 

747, 103 

188, 571 

462,374 

181, 061 

31,345,701 

5, 754. 326 

72, 816 

182, 745 

2, 051. 078 

130, 186 

2, 725, 710 

3, 002, 469 

7,145,477 

1,383,305 

1, 794, 411 


706,268  1  800,440 


87,976,806       80,031,563 


By  far  the  most  important  group  of  merchandise  in  the  classification 
of  exports  presented  above  is  that  designated  as  wood,  unmanufactured, 
sawed  or  hewn.  In  1894  this  group  comprised  in  value  39.17  per  cent  of 
the  total  exports.  The  accompanying  group,  entitled  manufactures  of 
wood,  comprised  7.19  per  cent.  Wood,  therefore,  in  its  various  forms, 
manufactured  and  unmanufactured,  constituted  nearly  one-half  of  Swe- 
den's export  trade.  After  wood,  the  animal  food  stuffs  form  the  most 
important  group  of  commodities  exported,  comprising,  in  1894, 18.96  per 
cent  of  all  the  exports.  Another  group  of  considerable  importance  is 
that  consisting  of  metals  unwrought  or  partly  wrought.  The  portion 
this  group  formed  of  the  total  exports  in  1894  was  8.93  per  cent.  Of 
the  remaining  groups  of  exported  merchandise,  those  which  in  1894 
reached  a  value  exceeding  $1,000,000,  with  the  percentage  each  group 
constituted  of  the  total  export  trade,  were  as  follows :  Cereals  and 
cereal  products,  4.50  per  cent;  minerals,  wrought,  other  than  metals, 
3.75  per  cent;  minerals,  crude,  3.41  per  cent;  paper  and  manufactures 
of  paper,  2.56  per  cent;  ships  and  boats,  carriages,  machines,  instru- 
ments, and  clocks,  2.24  per  cent;  textile  fabrics,  1.95  per  cent;  manu- 
factures of  metal,  1.73  per  cent;  and  live  animals,  1.37  per  cent. 
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The  leading  items  under  the  several  groups  of  merchandise  comprised 
in  the  Swedish  classification  of  exports,  with  their  values  for  1892, 
1893,  and  1894,  are  shown  in  the  following  tabular  statement: 


Values  of  the  leading  articles  of  merchandise  exported  from  Sweden  in  1893^  189.%  and  1894. 

1893. 


Total 

Aniinal  food  stufTH*. 

Meat,  othei  than  pork. 

Pork 

Butter 1    9,502.806 

Fish 6.828,486 

1        126,647 

I        115,300 


Kggs . . . 
other. . . 

Total. 


137. 732  99, 616 

1,651,476  I  1,685  782 

10, 743. 312  10. 738. 170 

2,649,743         


138,505 
154,335 


Cereals  and  cereal  products : 

Oats 

Barley 

Other 


18,069,935 


15, 375, 103 


2,881,564 
141, 349 
191,311 


Total '    3,214,214 


Groceries : 

Chocolate 

Sirup  and  niohisses. 
Other 


I 


127,804 

341.411 

18,427 


Total 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  etc 

Spirituous  and  other  liquors. 
Raw  textile  materials 


487.642 


164,720 


76, 194 


26,637 


Yarn,  thread,  cordage,  etc. : 

Woolen  yarn 

Cotton  yarn 

Other  yarn,  thread,  etc  . . 


78, 319 

195,063 

13, 815 


Total. 


287,197 


Textile  fabrics: 

V/oolen 

Cotton 

Other 


680,835 
.1  1,156,178 
.1        751,377 


Total. 


Hair,  feathers,  hides,  skins,  bone,  horn,  and  other  animal  sub- 
stances : 

HideH  and  skins 

Fertilizers 

Other 


Total.. 


Manufactures  of  hair,  feathers,  hides,  skins,  bone,  horn,  etc. : 

Brushes 

Boots  and  shoes 

Other 


Total. 


Tallow,  oils,  tar,  gums,  and  similar  substances: 

Oils 

Tar 

Other  


Total., 


2,588,390 


6,676,201 
136,733 
183,772 


2.370.7.'i6 
127.969 
155.340 


15, 177.  fl 


3.872.516 
86.342 
145.754 


5,995.706 


119, 749 
58,832 
72,309 


3.604,612 


250,890 


25,618 


105,696 

140.250 

9.094 


255,040 


62,720 


37.640 


41, 478 


71,095 
186.514  ' 
13.461  , 


90.444 

163, 319 

19.229 


271,070  I 


272,992 


388,696 

1.276,422 

561, 216 


402,708 
779. 518 
381,639 


2,225.234    1,563.755 


351,519 
103, 353 
139. 614 


594,486 


52,729 
51. 615 
35,542 


139, 886 


96,031 
206,764 
165,090 

468,785 


438,418  j 
168,506 
113,432  ' 


397.253 
236.562 
113,288 


720, 356  I 


747, 103 


64,  019  . 
68,460 
30,264  I 


62,896 
101. 168 
24.507 


162,743  t 


188,571 


102.703  I 
171,838 
117,687  I 

392,228  , 


148,499 
181.400 
132,475 

"462,374 
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Valuer  of  the  leading  articles  of  merchandise  exported  from  Sweden,  eto.— Continued. 


Ariioles. 


Mannfactnres  of  tallow,  oils,  tar,  gams,  etc. : 

-     Caoutohoac,  etc 

Candles,  other  than  tallow 

Soap 

Other- 

Total 

Wood,  nninaiiafactnred,  sawed  or  hewn: 

Masts  and  timbers  25  cm.  or  more  in  diameter  .......... 

Spars  and  small  timbers 

Beams  20  cm .  or  more  in  diameter 

Kafters  and  small  beams 

Pi  t  props 

Flanks  and  battens  of  at  least  6  cm.  in  thickness  and  10  cm 

in  breadth 

Boards  less  t ban  5  cm.  th ick 

Boards,  planed  and  grooved 

Ends  of  boards  and  planks 

Moldings,  laths,  strips,  etc 

Staves  and  heads 

Firewood 

Other 

Total 

Manufactures  of  wood : 

Joiners'  work , ^ 

Wood  pulp- 
Chemical  ,  dry 

Chemical,  wet 

MechunicA],  dry 

Mechanical,  wet 

Matches 

Other 

Total 

Dyes  and  dyestnffs : 

Lampblack 

Other 

Total 

Vegetable  snbstanocs,  not  elsewhere  specified : 

Bark 

Seeds 

Oilcake 

Other  

Total 

Paper  and  manufactures  of  paper: 

Paper 

Pasteboard 

Wall  paper 

Other 

Total 

Other  manufactures  of  vegetable  substances  : 

Basket-makers'  wares 

Cork 

Other 

Total 

Minerals,  crude: 

Cement 

Iron  ore 

Zinc  ore 

Stone,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Other 

Total 

Minerals,  wrought,  other  than  metals: 

Glassware 

Earthenware 

Articles  of  stone 

Other 

Total 


1892. 


$2,209 

35,668 

144,680 

9.505 


192, 062 


1, 523, 052 
120.528 
546,224 
975, 309 

1, 619, 030 

15. 722, 367 
6, 170, 132 
1, 447. 272 
519,  397 
102,326 
125,407 
253.548 
166,438 


29, 291, 030 


1.023,225 

1,404,572 
303,444 
506,105 
221,405 

2, 888, 666 
82,077 


1893. 


$44,996 
33,690 

175. 323 
11,580 


265,589 


1894. 


102.109 
27,874 
50.214 
10.864 


181,061 


1,010.886 
127, 774  I 
600,819  ' 
961,417 

1,404,757 

16.144.917 
7,008.251 
1,587,257 
668,400 
135,  589 
231.543 
260,  954 
166, 917 


684.660 

127,865 

427.086 

1, 036,  774 

1, 702. 839 

16.379.596 
7,653.916 
1, 895. 677 
762,003 
121,806 
191. 142 
202,  282 
160,055 


30.399,481  i  31,345,701 


1,022.227'   1.150,859 


1, 778, 563  i 
327, 775 
597,511 
222,780 

2. 105, 905 
121,920 


6, 519, 494 


41.357 
47,105 


6. 176. 681 


49, 412 
46.812 


88,462  I 


96,224 


35, 442 
114,411  I 
34,926 
19,  621 


35.861 
93, 533 
15,042 
22,259 


204,400 


106,695 


1. 408, 533 
265.384 
608,011 
213,000 

1. 070.  345 
138.194 


5, 754, 326 


28,976 
48,840 


72, 816 


40,186 
28,536 
46,326 
17,007 


132, 745 


7,359,947 

568,047 

187,  884 

35,862 

6, 819, 043 

575, 659 

310, 529 

42,863 

1,611,026 

150,325 

235,984 

54.643 

8,151,720 

7,  748, 094 

2,051,978 

28,887 
20,629 
20, 019 

61,185 
25,375 
11,262 

83,300 
35,747 
11, 139 

69,535 

97,822 

130, 186 

260,372 
857, 791 
395,063 
248, 112 
381. 587 

388,327 
1, 297, 267 
358,748 
208,827 
739, 235 

240, 367 
1,559,698 
332, 613 
201,215 
391,817 

2,151.925 

2,992,404 

2, 725, 710 

092,696 

379. 154 

1.038,447 

56,499 

997,896 

481,898 

1,088,830 

14,693 

1, 122, 397 

629, 996 

1,212,.')24 

37. 552 

2.166,796 

2,583,217 

3,002,469 
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Values  of  the  leading  articles  of  merchandise  es^^tedfrom  Sweden,  etc, — Continued. 


Articles. 


1892. 

1893. 

$896,889 

$938,306 

279,328 

255,527 

246,608 

261.786 

6,562,388 

5.  669, 054 

178,962 

59,693 

158, 740 

161.886 

168.715 

81,348 

388,176 

400,492 

1894. 


Metals,  nnwronebtor  partly  wrought : 

Fig  and  ballast  iron 

Langrel  of  iron  or  st^el 

Blooms  ami  ineots  ol*  iron  or  steel 

Bar  iron,  rolled  or  hammered 

Wire  of  Iron  or  steel 

Plates  of  iron  or  steel,  rolled  or  hammered 

Copper  and  copper  alloys 

Other 

Total 

Mannfaotnres  of  metal: 

Spikes  and  nails  of  iron  or  steel 

Other  manufactures  of  iron  or  steel 

Mannfaotnres  of  other  metals 

Total 

Ships  and  boats,  carriages,  machines,  instruments,  and  clocks 

Ships  and  boats 

Machines,  implements,  and  tools 

Instruments,  optical,  surgical,  and  musical 

Other  articles 

Total 

Coin,  silver .*. 

Articles  not  included  in  the  foregoing  gronps: 

Books  and  printed  matter 

Furniture,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Engravings,  lithographs,  etc 

Other 

Total 


$1,122,682 
125,130 
283, 151 
5,034,051 
62,100 
126.257 
80,947 
311. 159 


8,879,806 

7,823,092 

7,145,4n 

306,782 
738,705 
31,501 

287,182 

662, 516 

49, 173 

317,498 

1,015,400 

50,407 

1, 076, 988 

998, 871 

1,383,306 

222,925 

820,246 

28,587 

71,540 

222,996 
941,125 
76,005 
108.828 

459.147 

1.207,877 

123.163 

4,224 

1,138,298 

1,348,954 

1,794,411 

57. 915 

1 

113, 817 
61, 447 
43,445 

619, 336 

99,476 

53,993 

70.757 

482,042 

129,020 

58.135 

107,544 

505,741 

838,045 

706,268 

800,440 

The  single  items  of  greatest  importance  among  the  commodities 
exported  from  Sweden  in  1894  were,  in  the  order  of  their  value,  lumber, 
butter,  bar  iron,  oats,  wood  pulp,  fish,  matches,  pork,  paper,  iron  ore, 
stoneware,  machinery,  pig  and  ballast  iron,  joiners'  work,  glassware, 
cattle,  and  cotton  goods. 

PRINCIPAL   OOUNTEIES  IN  TRADE   WITH  SWEDEN. 


As  the  official  returns  of  foreign  commerce  published  by  the  Swedish 
Government  relate  only  to  the  direct  trade  between  Sweden  and  other 
countries,  without  any  reference  to  the  original  source  from  which  the 
imports  come  or  the  final  destination  to  which  the  exports  go,  they  do 
not  show  the  exact  relative  standing  of  the  various  countries  partici- 
pating in  Sweden's  trade.  Undoubtedly  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
commerce  credited  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  other  neighboring  countries,  is  in  reality  merely  transit 
trade,  consisting  of  merchandise  having  an  actual  source  or  desti- 
nation in  more  distant  lands.  This  fact  should  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind  in  a  consideration  of  the  statistical  tables  to  be  presented  regard- 
ing the  international  commerce  of  Sweden.  The  first  of  these  tables, 
showing  the  total  value  of  Sweden's  direct  trade  with  each  of  the  ten 
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leading  countries  in  1892,  1893,  and  1894,  and  the  percentage  of  the 
entire  trade  credited  to  each  of  these  countries,  is  as  follows : 


Value  and  percentage  of  the  total  direct  tr€ide  of  Sweden  with  each  of  the  principal  foreign 
cauntriee  in  the  years  1803,  1808,  and  1894, 


Countries. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Germany 

Denmark 

Norway 

France 

Netherlands 

Knasia 

Bolsi  nm 

XJDited  states 

Finland 

Other  conntries 

Total 


Values. 


1892. 


$65, 705. 600 
44. 026, 200 
22, 583, 300 
14,350,300 
7.762,600 
7, 138, 700 
4, 012, 000 
6,322,400 
4,095,300 
2,646,000 
6,084,700 


1893. 


$63,567,200 
42,122,400 
20,479,200 
12, 743,  400 
9,529,000 
6.444,600 
4,802,500 
6.235,800 
3, 084. 100 
2, 499, 400 
5,629,900 


184, 817, 100  ,  177, 137, 500 


1894. 


$59,456,400 
42,588,400 
20, 067, 500 
11,314,400 
10,922,600 
7,083,500 
5, 251. 200 
6, 178, 600 
3, 086, 200 
2. 970, 800 
5,326,300 


174, 145, 900 


Percentages 


1802.       1893. 


86.60 
23.82 
12.22 
7.77 
4.20 
3.86 
2.17 
8.42 
2.22 
1.43 
8.29 


85.89 
23.78 
11.56 
7.19 
5.38 
3.64 
2.71 
3.52 
1.74 
1.41 
3.18 


100 


100 


1894 

34.14 
24.46 
12.04 
6.50 
6.27 
4.07 
3.01 
2.97 
1.77 
1.71 
8.06 


100 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  in  the 
order  named,  are  the  countries  of  chief  importance  in  Sweden's  direct 
trade  with  other  nations.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  trade 
in  1894  was  returned  in  favor  of  these  four  countries.  Great  Brit- 
ain's share  alone  was  34.14  per  cent,  and  Germany's  24.46  per  cent. 
Denmark  was  credited  with  12.04  per  cent,  and  Norway  with  6.5  per 
cent.  Other  countries  having  a  substantial  share  in  this  trade  were 
France,  with  6.27  per  cent;  Netherlands,  with  4.07  per  cent;  Russia, 
with  3.01  per  cent,  and  Belgium,  with  2.97  per  cent.  The  United  States 
ranked  as  the  ninth  country  in  Sweden's  direct  commerce,  having  a 
percentage  of  only  1.77.  Finland,  with  a  percentage  of  1.71,  was  the 
tenth  country  in  importance.  The  ten  countries  mentioned  were  in 
1894  the  source  of  96.94  per  cent  of  Sweden's  direct  foreign  trade,  the 
portion  credited  to  all  other  countries  amounting  to  only  3.06  per  cent. 

The  relative  standing  of  the  above-mentioned  countries  as  contribu- 
tors to  the  direct  import  trade  of  Sweden  in  the  years  1892, 1893,  and 
1894  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Value  of  merehandifte  imported  into  Sweden  (direct  trade)  from  each  of  the  principal  foreign 
countries  in  189iS,  1803,  and  1894,  and  percentage  of  total  imports  received  from  each. 


Countries. 


G«rmany 

Great  Britain  and  Trcland 

I>«>nniark 

liri>rw«y 

Russia 

rnited  States 

Belgium 

Netlierlands 

France 

Finland 

Other  countries 

Total 


Values. 


1892. 


$31,047,800 
25,520,000 
11, 758, 200 
9, 465, 500 
3, 030, 000 
3,439,500 
3.261,300 
2, 470.  200 
2, 505,  600 
1. 132, 600 
2. 874,  000 


$30, 256, 400 
23, 135, 100 
10,604,600 
8, 425,  700 
8, 406,  800 
2,907.800 
3, 054, 000 
1. 876,  500 
1,674,200 
1,150.000 
2, 578,  700 


1804. 


$32,005,400 
26, 205. 600 
10,  600,  800 
7. 222, 300 
8,931,000 
3, 084, 100 
2,621,600 
2, 322,  500 
2, 282.  000 
1,416,700 
2, 242,  400 


Purceutagi'8. 


32.15 
26.43 
12.17 
9.80 
3.14 
3.56 
3.38 
2.56 
2.66 
1.17 
3.98 


3.1.94 
25.95 
11.99 
9.45 
3.82 
3.26 
3.43 
2.10 
1.88 
1.29 
2.89 


96,564,700,   80,160,700    94.114,400  100 


100 


1894. 

34.10 
27.84 
11.36 
7.67 
4.18 
3.28 
2.79 
2.47 
2.42 
1.51 
2.38 


100 
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According  to  the  statistics  given  above,  the  Grernian  Empire  holds 
the  leading  position  among  the  various  countries  from  which  the  direct 
import  trade  of  Sweden  is  derived.  The  portion  of  the  direct  imi)orts 
recorded  as  coming  from  Germany  in  1894  amounted  to  34.10  per  cent- 
The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  ranked  sec- 
ond on  the  list,  was  credited  with  27.84  per  cent.  The  United  States 
occupied  the  sixth  place,  and  according  to  the  Swedish  returns  con- 
tributed but  3.28  per  cent  of  the  total  trade. 

In  the  following  table,  covering  the  years  1892, 1893,  and  1894,  the 
ten  countries  standing  highest  in  the  total  direct  trade  of  Sweden  are 
given  in  the  order  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise  shipped  to  them 
from  Sweden: 

Value  of  merchandiae  exported  from  Sweden  (direct  trade)  to  each  of  Ihc  principal  foreign 
countries  in  1S9S,  1893,  and  1894,  and  percentage  of  total  exports  received  from  each. 


Countries. 


Great  BritAin  and  Ireland. 

Germany 

Denmark 

Franc© 

Ketherlands 

Norway 

Belgium 

Finland 

Kusaia 

United  States 

other  countriea 


1892. 


NO.  275, 600 

12, 978, 400 

10, 825, 100 

5, 197. 100 

4, 608,  600 

4, 884,  800 

3,061,100 

1, 513,  400 

981,900 

655,800 

3. 210, 600 


Total I      88,252,400 


Valuea. 
1893. 


1894. 


$40, 432, 100 
11, 866, 000 
9, 784, 700 
7, 854.  800 
4, 568, 100 
4. 317.  700 
3, 180, 900 
1,349,400 
1, 395, 700 
176,  300 
3,061,200 


$33,250,800 

10, 483,  000 

10, 276, 700 

8,640,600 

4, 761, 000 

4,092,100 

2, 557, 000 

1.554,100 

1, 320,  200 

2,100 

3.063,900 


87,976,900  j      80,031,500 


Percentagtw. 


1892. 


1893. 


45.64 

14.71 
12. 27 
5.89 
5.29 
5.53 
8.47  I 
1.71 
1.11 
.74  I 
3.64  I 


45.96  ' 

13.49  I 

11.12  I 

8.93 

5.19  I 

4.91  I 

3.61  I 

1.53 

1.59 

.20 

3.47  ' 


1884. 

41.55 

13.11 

12.84 

10.80 

5.95 

5.11 

3.19 

1.04 

1.65 

.003 

3.857 


100 


100 


100 


As  a  destination  of  the  direct  export  trade  of  Sweden,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  outranks  all  other  countries. 
The  German  Empire,  which  stood  first  as  a  source  of  Sweden's  import 
trade,  received  in  1894  only  13.11  per  cent  of  the  Swedish  exi)orts, 
while  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  credited  with  41.56  per  cent. 
The  exports  shipped  from  Sweden  directly  to  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  Swedish  commerce  returns,  have  been  so  small  as  to  consti- 
tute less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  export  trade.  These  returns  of 
direct  trade,  however,  as  elsewhere  explained,  convey  only  an  imperfect 
idea  of  the  commerce  which  is  really  carried  on  between  Sweden  and 
the  United  States. 

SWEDEN'S  DIRECT   TRADE   WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  official  trade  returns  published  by  the  Swedish  Government 
regarding  Sweden's  commerce  with  the  United.  States  relate  solely  to 
the  direct  trade,  so  called,  including  only  such  merchandise  as  is 
shipped  directly  from  one  of  these  countries  to  the  other.  They  should 
not  be  taken,  therefore,  as  indicating  in  any  measure  the  extent  of  the 
commerce  which  actually  exists  between  the  two  nations,  for  much  of 
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that  commerce  reaches  its  destination  indirectly,  being  reshipped  from 
the  intermediate  countries  to  which  it  is  first  sent. 

The  valae  of  the  merchandise  imported  and  exported  each  year  from 
1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  in  Sweden's  direct  trade  with  the  United  States? 
according  to  the  Swedish  commerce  returns,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


Value  of  Sweden's  direct  trade  with  the  United  States  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive. 


Yean. 


1890 

1881 

1892 

1893 

18&4 

Annnal   average   for 
the  6  years 


Imports. 


JBTronor. 

8, 182, 695 
12,934,807 
12.833,767 
10,849,818 
11,508,537 


DoUart. 
2, 192. 962 
3,466,528 
3, 439, 450 
2,007.751 
3,084,288 


Exports. 


Kroner. 
918, 791 
663,822 

2,447,061 

657,980 

8.360 


11, 261, 925  I    3, 018, 196 

1 


039,193 


Dollars. 
246,236 
177,904 
665, 812 
176, 325 
2,240 


251, 703 


Total  trade. 


Kronor. 

0,101.486 
13. 5^  629 
15, 280, 828 
11,507.748 
11,516,897 


DoUara. 
2.439,198 
3,644,432 
4.095,262 
3,084.076 
3. 080, 528 


12,201,118 


3,269,899 


In  1892  and  1893  iron  and  steel  in  various  forms  and  wood  pulp, 
according  to  the  statistics  of  trade  published  by  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment, comprised  the  chief  part  of  the  merchandise  exported  from 
Sweden  directly  to  the  United  States.  The  returns  for  1894,  however, 
do  not  record  a  single  shipment  of  these  important  commodities  to  this 
country.  The  direct  exports  to  the  United  States  in  the  latter  year, 
according  to  these  official  returns,  consisted  of  but  a  single  item,  that 
of  matches.  In  the  following  table  the  various  articles  of  merchan- 
dise exported  directly  to  the  United  States  during  the  years  1892, 1893, 
and  1894,  as  returned  in  the  Swedish  trade  reports,  are  given  in  full  : 

Quantities  and  values  of  merchandise  exported  from  Sweden  directly  to  the  United  States 

in  1893,  189Sy  and  1894. 


Articles. 


1892. 


1894. 


Books 

Cement 

Furniture  .. 
Plaster  work 

Rags 

Machines,  se] 


ators. 


iparan 
Iron  and  steel : 

Pig  and  ballast  iron . 


Luigrel., 
Old  iron  . 


Bar  iron,  rolled  or  hammered. 

Wire 

Tubing,  etc 

Zinc,  manufactures  of 

Iron  ore 

Oilcake 

Punch 

Wood  palp: 

Chemical,  dry 

Chemical,  moist 

Mechanical,  dry 

Building  materials  of  wood 

Matches 

other  articles 


Total. 


Quantity. 
Kilogram*. 

""iio'soo" 


50.000 
118,397 


4,433,824 


169. S35 

4,299,664 

886,172 


1,360 
508.000 
280.000 


Value.      Quantity.      Value.      Quantity.  '    Value. 


DoUan.    Kilogramt.    DoUart.    Kilograms.    Dollars. 

1,661 

9,764  '  -  '  '   

2,680 

40,200 ; 

1,269  ' 
12,328 

69,157 


4,544 
157,290 
34,437 


547 
1,361 
9,380 


5, 354, 361 
20,300 
332,500  i 


258,294 

490 

7.129 

13,400 


31, 881 
655, 812 


7,006.420 

7,000 

170,085 

312.158 


304,800 


629,920 
'589,' 280' 


'I 


109.283 

80 

4,558 

10,876 


8, 160 


30, 387 


12,634  , 


176,325 


15,200 


2,240 


2.240 
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According  to  the  figures  quoted  above,  tbe  exi^orts  of  merchandise 
froDL  Sweden  in  the  direct  trade  with  the  United  States  from  1890  to 
1894,  inclusive,  were  decidedly  less  as  regards  value  than  the  imports 
received  in  that  trade.  The  imx)orts  of  merchandise  made  a  slight 
gain  during  the  period  mentioned,  but  the  exports,  on  the  other  hand, 
sufi'ered  a  considerable  falling  off,  thus  increasing  the  disparity  between 
the  import  and  exjwrt  trad6. 

The  leading  articles  of  merchandise  imported  flrom  the  United  States 
in  Sweden's  direct  trade  with  this  country  during  the  years  1892, 1893, 
and  1894,  according  to  the  Swedish  commerce  reports,  were  cotton, 
mineral  oils,  wheat,  and  fertilizers.  Other  important  commodities 
imported  were  pork,  wheat  flour,  sugar  and  molasses,  rosin,  hides  and 
skins,  vegetable  oils,  maize,  rye,  raw  tobacco,  and  machinery.  The 
tabular  statement  following  shows  in  detail  the  quantities  and  values 
of  the  various  articles  of  merchandise  which,  according  to  the  Swedish 
returns  of  direct  trade,  were  imi>orted  into  Sweden  from  the  United 
States  during  the  years  1892,  1893,  and  1894: 

Quantities  and  values  of  merchandise  imported  into  Siveden  directly  from  the  United  States 

in  1S92, 1803,  and  1894. 


Articles. 


1892. 
Quantity.       Value. 


Cotton,  nncolored . 

Ships  and  boats 

PoFK,  other  than  Hraokcd. . . 
Grass  seed  and  cloTer  seed 

Dyes  and  dyestufls 

Fertilisers : 

Raw  phosphates 

Superphosphates 

Rosin 

Hides  and  skins 

Musical  instruments 

Lard. 


Kilograms. 
I    6,321, 136 


12,877,870 
151. 592 
375, 929 


144.000 
21, 827, 172 


India  rubber ' . 

Conserves  of  beef  and  mutton..  . 
Machines,  implements,  and  tools  ■ 
Metals:  I 

Iron  and  steel 

Other 1. 

Oils: 

Fatty,  other  than  linseed 

VolaUle 

Mineral- 
Crude  

Refined 

Ships'  articles 

Slates  

Shovels,  etc 

Sugar,  sirup,  and  molasses. . . 
Cereals :  i 

Wheat 21.502,756 

Maize ,    3,367,376 

Rye 5,699,440 

Pease ' 

Wheat  flyir i  1,715 

Saws,  etc ". 

Sacks,  old 

Tobacco,  raw i  6,323 

Lumber I 

Clocks 

Tex  tile  fabrics 

other  articles 


110, 843 


Total. 


DoUars. 

1, 304, 420 

3,484 


189,820 
2,438 
14, 105 


3,850 
811,452 


5,941 

803,902 

94,758 

200,096 


93 


1,099 

3,  .559 

308 


1893. 
Quantity.       Value. 


Kilograms. 
3, 449, 337 


45,696 


17,079,807 


614,590 
30.277 


24,666 

279 

7,030 


64B 

60,584 
19 

615,200 
24,277,439 


3,600 

*'"82i,'827' 

22,367,744 
509,544 


239 
1,526,006 


107 
3,439,450 


8,513 


326 


DoUar*, 
776, 515 


1894. 


Quantity.       Value. 


Kilograms.    DoUars. 
7,083.842     1,359.118 


11,634 
***2,'6i6 
251, 712 


23,050 
10,245 


4.496 

386 

1,413 

8,525 

5,269 
974 

11, 317 
51 

13,807 

910.889 

280 

386 

691 

39,621 

734,333 
13, 178 


7 

71, 570 

917 


4,791 
2,023 
4,168 
671 
2,884 

2, 907, 761 


259,400 
7,000 


077,590 
30.546 


21.548 


23,348 
1,604 

134,261 


<24,979,216 


512,347 
13.449,635 


942,632 


11,633 
"2*235 


51.444 
2,345 
6,787 


14,768,781    217,  < 


27,339 
10.801 
2.942 
3,927 


16,451 


7.792 
2.594 


903,470 


2.  .^88 
24.716 

353.241 


37,880 


6,563 
9,2a) 
3,798 
2.433 
9.832 

8,084.288 
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The  following  particnlars  regarding  the  actual  volume  of  Sweden's 
trade  with  the  United  States  were  rei)orted  to  the  State  Department 
under  date  of  January  1,  1891,  by  lion.  W.  W.  Thomas,  jr..  United 
States  minister  to  Sweden : 

The  Swedish,  statistics  of  the  American  trade  embrace  only  those  goods  passing 
between  the  two  countries  in  ships  sailing  directly  from  one  to  the  other.  Bat  the 
great  bulk  of  the  merchandise  exchanged  between  us  is  shipped  on  steamers  of  estab- 
lished lines  that  sail  to  England,  Germany,  or  Denmark,  where  it  is  transshipped  in 
transitu;  and  it  is  these  countries  and  not  the  United  States  that  are  credited  with 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  trade.  There  is,  fortunately,  one  way  of  obtaining 
accurate  data  upon  Sweden's  exports  to  the  United  States,  and  that  is  from  the 
invoices  sworn  to  before  American  consuls  in  Sweden,  for  these  invoices  embrace  all 
goods  sent  from  Sweden  to  the  United  States,  indirectly  as  well  as  directly,  where 
the  value  of  the  shipment  exceeds  $100.  By  the  politeness  of  our  consuls  I  have 
been  fiimished  with  these  data. 

The  total  export  of  Sweden  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  1889,  as  gleaned  from 
the  consular  records,  was  valued  at  $2,787,000.  This  sum  is  eight  times  greater  than 
that  given  in  the  Swedish  statistics,  and  proves  that  only  one-eighth  part  of  the 
goods  Sweden  sends  us  comes  in  ships  that  sail  directly  from  Sweden,  while  seven- 
eighths  of  the  entire  Swedish  export  to  the  United  States  are  transshipped  en  route 
in  foreign  ports.  And  even  the  consular  figures  do  not  give  us  the  whole  truth,  for 
we  must  add  to  them  all  goods  sent  in  shipments  of  less  than  $100  each,  all  books 
and  merchandise  sent  by  mail,  as  well  na  the  vast  amount  of  clothing,  bedding, 
utensils,  and  other  goods  carried  into  America  by  40,000  Swedish  immigrants. 

In  getting  at  the  amount  of  Sweden's  actual  imports  from  the  United  States  I  was 
greatly  assisted  by  Dr.  Hjalmar  Gullberg,  actuary  of  the  royal  central  statistical 
bureau.  With  the  help  of  the  statistics  of  the  bureau,  and  also  those  available  in 
the  Royal  Kommerse  Kollcgium,  we  have  sorted  out  and  separated  the  American 
goods  imported  into  Sweden  via  other  countries  as  accurately  as  possible  and  added 
these  to  Sweden's  direct  import  from  the  United  States.  Of  course,  these  figures 
are  not,  and  from  the  nature  of  things  can  not  be,  exact;  but  I  believe  they  are 
approximately  correct,  and  I  am  quite  sure  they  are  the  only  ones  ever  made  public 
giving  any  adequate  idea  of  the  volume  of  our  trade  with  Sweden.  According  to 
our  computation  Sweden  imported  in  1889  the  following  amounts  of  our  goods: 


Articlee. 


Value. 


Cotton $1,794,647 

1, 720. 253 

1,246,867 

751,430 

237,764 

231, 441 

74,908 

1,998,068 


Petroleum  . 

Sole  leather 

Pork 

Wheat 

Maize 

Clocks  and  parts  thereof 

Other  articles,  chieHy  those  heretofore  enumerated. 


Total I   08,055,468 


aThi8  total  is  not  the  actual  sum  of  the  above-enumerated  items,  which  amount  to  $8,056,368,  the 
discrepancy  being  traceable  to  the  original  statement. 

This  total,  it  will  be  seen,  is  five  times  greater  than  the  Swedish  official  figures,^ 
showing  that  four-fifths  of  Sweden's  imports  from  the  United  States  are  through  for- 

I  The  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  into  Sweden  from  the  United  States  in 
1889,  according  to  the  Swedish  statistics,  was  5,903,527  kronor  ($1,582,145).  The 
value  of  the  merchandise  exported  by  Sweden  to  the  United  States  in  the  same  year 
amounted  to  1,447,864  kronor  ($388,028). 
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eign  porta.  Here,  then,  wo  have  a  grand  commerce  where  Sweden's  imports  from  the 
United  States  amoant,  in  roand  numbers,  to  $8,000,000,  and  her  exports  to  $3,000,000 
a  year.  This  gives  a  total  Swedish -American  trade  of  $11,000,000  annually,  one,  too, 
which  is  greatly  to  our  advantage,  for  our  sales  are  three  times  the  amount  of  our 
purchftSCB. 

PRINCIPAL  AGRICULTURAL  IMPORTS,  BY  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  the  official  returns  of  Swedish 
commerce  as  published  in  the  "Bidrag  till  Sveriges  ofQ^ciela  Statistik: 
(F)  Utrikes  Handel  och  Sjofart,"  show  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
principal  agricultural  products  and  other  important  commodities  im- 
ported in  Sweden's  direct  trade  with  each  of  the  various  foreign  coun- 
tries during  the  year  1894,^  and  also  the  total  quantity  and  value  of  each 
article  imported  from  all  countries  in  1892, 1893,  and  1894: 

Imports  of  the  principal  agricuHural  and  other  j)roduct$  into  Sweden,  hy  countries^  during 
the  year  1894,  with  totaUfor  1892, 189S,  and  1894. 

LOno  kilogram  equals  2.20402  ponnds;  1  UUat  equals  1.0567  quarts.] 
HORSES. 


Countries. 


Quantity.       Value. 


Norway 

Finland 

Den  mark 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Total,  1894 

Total,  1803 

Total,  1802 

CATTLE. 

Norwav 

Finland 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Great.  Britain 

Total,  1894 

Total,  1893 

Total,  1892 

SHEEP. 

Norway 

Flnlaud 

Great  Britain 

Total,  1894 

Total,  1893 

ToUl,1892 


Number. 


201 
154 
21 


1.287 
906 
904 


$62,006 

5,487 

30,472 

22,941 

6.512 


127.488 
73,503 
88,193 


94,127 

67,887 

1,139 

3,345 

3.961 


24  I 
112 


174  I 

404 

407 


I 


#117 
550 
193 


860 
2.238 
2.203 


1  Tables  similar  to  those  printed  iu  tbe  Swedish  commerce  report  for  18d4,  showing 
the  quantity  and  value  of  the  various  articles  of  merchandise  imported  from  each 
foreign  country,  were  not  published  in  the  reports  for  previous  years,  and  it  was 
therefore  found  impracticable,  iu  compiling  the  following  statistics  of  importation, 
to  state  the  imports  separately  by  countries,  except  for  the  single  year  1894. 
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SWINE. 


Coantries. 


Quantity.        Value. 


!  Kilograms. 

Norway ^  181 

Pinland I  17.867 

Great  Britain |  712 

Total,  1894 18,760 

Total,  1893 29.637 

Total,  1892 38,f>66 


$22 
2,150 


2,238 
5.563 
7,239 


POULTRY. 


Norway 

Finland , 

Rusaia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Belginm 

Spam 

Great  Britain. 


dumber.    '< 
147  ' 

$37 

592  , 

127 

400 

186 

1,710 

2,289 

193  1 

65 

30 

8 

4 

1 

3 

1 

Total.  1804 . 
Total;  1893 . 
Total,  1892 . 


3,079 
2,339 
1,972 


2,704 
2,183 
1,038 


MEAT:  FOWL. 


Norway.. - 

Finland 

Rnssia 

Denmark 

Germanv 

Great  Bntain... 
France 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


MEAT:  BEEF,  MUTTON,  ETC. 


Kilograms, 

11, 799 

102, 167 

6,294 

7,271 

9, 187  I 

357  ' 

4 


137,079  I 
97, 722 
118,  820 


$3,162 

27,381 

1,687 

1,948 

2,402 

96 

1 


36,  737 
26,189 
31,844 


Norway 

Finland 

Rnssia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands.. 

Belgium 

Great  Britain. 
United  States. 


Total,  1894 . 
Total,  1893 . 
Total,  1892 . 


35,792 

395, 108 

40, 333 

72,797 

64, 578 

61 

10 

20,248 

427 


629,344 
676,  850 
677, 934 


$4,796 

52,945 

5.405 

9.755 

8,653 

7 

1 

2,713 

57 


84,332 
108,  217 
127,180 


BACON  AND  HAMS. 


Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Great  Britain... 
Spain 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total.  1892 


2,865 

$614 

53 

11 

12 

3 

933 

200 

1,170 

251 

12 

3 

716 

353 

43 

9 

5,804 

1,244 

6,233 

1.670 

7,554 

1,721 
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Imports  of  the  principal  agricultural  and  other  products  into  Sweden,  etc. — Continued. 
POKK,  OTHER  THAN  SMOKED. 


Countries. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Iforwftv*  ••■•••••••«•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••«•••••••••••••••••••••••■>•-•• 

Kilogranu. 

2,065,953 

696 

59 

156.607 

1,749,365 

98.091 

1.683.956 

60 

259,400 

45 

$409,720 
I'iS 

Finland 

Russia • ..--.. 

12 

Denmark 

31.058 

Germany 

346.932 

Belgium 

19,453 

Great  Britain 

333,962 

France 

12 

United  States 

61,444 

Argentina r - 

9 

Total,  1894 

6.014,222 
3,664,576 
7.313,165 

1,192.740 

Total,  1898 

990,455 

Total,  1892 

1.685,536 

BUTTER,  NATURAL. 


CHEESE. 

Norway  ..•> 

60,805 

85 

2 

11.212 

138,855 

12, 279 

1.370 

2,250 

9.860 

5 

$16,970 

Finland 

24 

Russia         .  . 

1 

3,155 

Germany 

39.074 

Netherlands -- 

3,455 

Belfirium                   ....                         

385 

Great  Britain 

635 

France 

2,775 

Spain - 

Total,  1894 

236,229 
271,657 
191,442 

66u475 

Total,  1893 

76,416 

Total,  1892 

48.741 

14,816 

612,747 

69,439 

04,025 

^1! 

1,601 
60 

$6,360 

^,^2 

21  505 

34,018 

827 

12 

680 

22 

785,008 
785. 371 
833,586 

284.016 

305,195 

857. 44S 

Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Great  Britain 

France 

Total,  1894 

Total,  1893 

Total,  1892 

BUTTER,  ARTIFICIAL.* 

Norway 

Den  ni  ark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Great  BriUin 

Total.  1804 

Totel,  1893 

Total,  1892 

*  See  also  "  Oleomargarin." 
CONSERVES  OF  BEEF  AND  ITOTTON 


860,841 

408 

9 

4 

93 


861.365 
656,066 
714, 185 


$207,635 
98 
2 

1 
23 


207,759 
158,241 
172,262 


Norway 

Denmark 

Corniany 

Netherlands 

Great  Britain... 
United  States... 

Total,  1894 
Total.  1893 
Total,  1892 


284 

6,951 

91.571 

10 

68,626 

3,600 


160,042 
240,745 
260,964 


$57 

1.196 

18,406 

2 

11.784 

724 


32,169 
48.390 
50,442 
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OTHER  CONSERVES. 


Coantriea. 


Quantity.        Valae. 


Norwav 

Finland 

Rassia 

Denmark 

•Germany 

Netherlands . . 

Belginm 

Great  Britain.. 

France 

Portn/s^ 

Spain 

United  SUten. 


KUofframt. 

142, 711 

532 

5 

25,244 

77. 151 

1,617 

13, 419 

103, 016 

120,365 

17 

526 

499 


Total,  1894 . 
Total,  1893. 
Total,  1892 . 


I 


485, 102 
349,630 
433,703 


$76,493 

285 

3 

13,531 

41, 353 

867 

7,193 

55,216 

61,516 

9 

282 

267 


260,015 
187,402 
232,465 


SAUSAGE. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain . . . 

Total.  1894 
Total.  1893 
Total,  1892 


9,689 

7 

1.319 

3,329 

12 

$5,193 

4 

707 

X,7« 

14,356 
16.502 
13,845 

7,695 
8,845 
7,421 

EGGS. 


Number. 

Norway '  297,370 

Finland 353,000 

Ruasia 4,344,660 

Denmark 361,330 

Great  Britain '  8,600 

Total,  1894 5,364,960 

Total.  1893 1  5,837,420 

Total,  1892 ,  5,207,790 


WHEAT. 


$2,891 
2,838 

34.931 
2.905 


43,134 
46, 933 
41,871 


Norway 

Rnasia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands . . 

Belfrium 

Great  Britain. 

France 

United  States. 
Argentina 


Total,  1894 . 
Total.  1893  . 
Total,  1892  . 


Kilofframs. 

6,029 

19,429.069 

16,449,965 

70.266,039 

142, 529 

5.523,888 

2, 630, 630 

1,326 

13,449,635 

26, 360. 353 


154,259.363 
121. 357, 354 
118, 187, 313 


$156 

610,285 

432,042 

1, 845, 467 

3.744 

145, 079 

e9,088 

35 

853,241 

692,329 


4,051.4t<8 
3,984,102 
4, 418, 551 


RYE. 


Norway... 
Finland... 

Rasaia 

Denmark  . 
Germany. . 


Total,  1894  . 
Total,  1893. 
Total,  1892  . 


319,798 

$8,762 

771, 718 

16, 318 

83,034,405 

1,756.779 

14,725,894 

311.382 

:  36, 580, 287 

773, 498 

135,432,102 

2,863,739 

80,310,425 

2, 098, 511 

75,814,891 

2, 661,  709 
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OATS. 


Coantries. 


Qoantitj.        Vftlae. 


Norway 

Finland 

Rim«ia 

l>eninnrk. 

(lerniany 

Frnnco 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


Kilogranu. 

582.720 

1,099,126 

178, 712 

1,000 

244 

400 


2,762,202 
1.551,283 
1, 442, 613 


$14,534 

49,826 

4,454 

25 

6  • 

10 


BARLEY. 


Norway 

Finland 

Ku8«ia 

Denmark 

Germany , 

ToUl,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total.  1892 


191,666 

8.307 

6, 838, 515 

7, 186, 326 

3, 503, 781 


68,845 
41,574 
38,856 


$4,197 

182 
149,733 
157, 349 
76,717 


17,  728. 595  i 
6,897.113  ' 
9, 427, 735 


388,178 
169,896 
298,143 


BUCKWHEAT. 


RnRftia 

Denmark 

Germany  

France 

ToUl.  1894 
Total.  1893 
Total,  1892 


313, 221 

35.007 

8,217 

29,233 

$11,752 

1,314 

308 

1,097 

III 

14,471 

17.775 

18,125 

VETCHES. 


Norway 

1.575 
2,503 
32,493  i 

•17 
68 

Finland 

Denmark 

107 

Germany 

1  393 

Total.  1894 

36,963 
22,057  . 
127,273 

1,585 

Total,  1893 *. 

828 

Total,  1892 

5.628 

MAIZE. 


Finland 

Denmark , 

Germany 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 
France 

Total,  1894. 
ToUl,  1893 
Total,  1892. 


6,213 
7, 276, 101 
2,407,087 
1,035.604 

3,219 
97 


1146 

170,625* 

56.446 

24,285 

75 


10,  728, 321 
9,684,245 
18,358,668 


251,579 
250,454 
516,613 


MALT. 

Norway , 

19, 952 
34,182 
310,021 
91. 578 
22,712 
3,426 

$1,043 

Finland 

1,787 

Ruaaia 

16,201 

I)<''nmark 

4.786 

Germany --...... 

1,187 
179 

Great  Britain - 

Total,  1894 

481,871 
631.337 
625,804 

25.183 

Total,  1893 

34.686 

Total,  1892 

33,606 
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PEAS. 


Coantr1e«. 


Qnantity. 


Kilograms. 

Korway 3.138  | 

Finland I  946 

Bnaaia I  4,588 

Denmark :  23,163 

Germany ? 21,734 

Netherlands 6t<0 

Great  Britain 11.872 

Total,  1894 66,121 

Total,  1893 H4,950 

Total,  1892 :J51,358 


Value. 


$85 
25 
124 


19 
321 


BEANS. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

NetherlandH . . , 
Great  Britain. 
France 


248  , 

90.618 

684,509  I 

538,418  ' 

41,610 

638 


$13 
4, 551 
34,396 
27,055 
2,091 


Total,1894 1,356,043  ,  08,141 

Total,1893 1,453,003  1  73,013 

Total,  1892 '     1,840,706  117,161 


SHELLED  WHEAT. 


Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands . . 

Bel^iam 

Great  Britain. 

France 

Spain 


Total  1894  . 
Total,  1893  . 
Total,  1892  . 


502  ; 

$84 

1,110  , 

74 

47,506 

3,183 

112,896  . 

7,564 

180, 651 

12,104 

61,049 

4,090 

25,204 

1,688 

22,551 

1,511 

138, 777 

0.298 

2, 89.5 

194 

503. 141 

39,  740 

441,072 

29,552 

384,902 

25,789 

SHELLED  OATS. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Totol,  1894  . 
Tot«l,  1893  . 
Total,  1892  . 


683 
1,111 

216 
7,521 

$37 

80 

12 

403 

9,531 
5,641 
6,190 

511 

212 

232 

SHELLED  BARLEY. 


Norway 

Finland 

Deumark 

Germany 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1804 
Total.  1893 
Total,  1802 


4,240 

$171 

84 

3 

3,612 

145 

809 

32 

57 

3 

8.802 

354 

13. 356 

537 

17, 718 

712 
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SHELLED  GRAIN  OF  OTHER  KINDS. 


Couutries. 


RuAftiaand  Finland 

Denmark   

Germany  

N  et  kerlands « . 


Qnantity.        Value. 


Kilograms. . 

74  I 

7,999 

2,784  . 

225  , 


Total,  1894  . 
'i'otal,  1893 . 
Total,  1K92 . 


11,082 
8,112 
7,454 


322 

112 

9 


328 
300 


WHEAT  FLOUR. 


Norway 

Finland 

RiiHsia 

Denmark 

Germany  

Netherlands.. 

Belgium 

Great  Britain . 

France 

United  States. 


349,213 
4.295 
887 
8,046,584 
20, 840. 155  I 
5,581,750  I 
855.495  I 
543,202 
44,585 
942. 532  I 


$14,038 

172 

35 

.123, 473 

837,774 

224,387 

28.351 

21,837 

1.791 

37.890 


Total,]894 1  37,008,864         1,487.748 

ToUl.1893 31,949,209  I      1.498.418 

Total,  1892 21,822,478         1,187,230 


RYE  FLOUR. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain. 
France 


418,303 

80 

184,853 

23,427,.%7 

100 

4,900 


Total,  1804 24,015,543 

Total.  1893 ,  17,507,031 

Total,  1892 11,747,549 


89.52ft 

2 

3.756 

533,874 

2 
112 

547,074 
484,872 
454,996 


OAT  FLOUR. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1H93 
Total,  1892 


BARLEY  FLOUR. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Goniiauy 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total.  1892 


1. 288, 143 

200 

297 

137,563 


1.426,203 

2,073,872 
1, 978, 985  I 


$41,427 

6 

10 

4,424 


45,867 
77,812 
74,251 
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Imports  of  the  principal  <igrioultural  and  other  produota  into  Sweden,  etc, — Con  tinned. 

BBEAD,  PINE. 


1                                                         Conntries. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Norwfty  «•••  •••••■•••••••■•■■■■■•••■••■•■••••••••••••■••••••••■•••■•■■•••■• 

Kilograms. 

21,040 

39 

2,082 

1,772 

35 

90 

35,676 

395 

18 

$5,«39 
10 

KuBsia  and  Fin  land 

Denmark --- 

558 

Germany ..,» 

.  .  • 

475 

Ketherlanda - 

9 

Belsiuni 

24 

Great  Britain 

9,561 

France. ................................................................ 

106 

UnitedtStates --- 

4 

Total,  1894 

61. 142 
64,677 
64,633 

16  386 

Total,  1893 

17*  333 

Total,  1892 

17,322 

OTHER  BREAD. 


BRAN. 


Norway 2.605,658 

Finland 837,321 

Rueaio ,  22,924,919 

Denmark i  798,758 

Germany I  8,468,203 

Netherlands 2,435,546 

Beleiiim 4.702,958 

Great  Britain 471,251 

France , 123,809 

Total,  1894 i  42,868.421 

Total.  1893 20,258.231 

Total,  1892 17,872,826 


Norway.. 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 
United  States... 

Total  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


14,538 
12,050 
12, 282 


$41,899 

5,424 

368, 633 

136. 168 

39, 163 

75,824 

7, 578 

1,991 


689, 324 
325. 720 
287  395 


YEAST. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1891 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


STARCH. 


84,434 
62 

01,308 
719 
275 


146,  798  , 
137.692  ' 
107,212  , 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

France 

United  States... 

Total.  1894 
Total.  1893 
Total,  1892 


29,687 

23,414 

51,639 

1.321 

2.936 

56,843  1 

122 

422 


166,384  , 

263.015 

129,720 


$16, 971 

13 

12,323 

145 

55 


29,507 
36,901 
28,733 


$3,437 

2,711 

6,978 

153 

340 

6, 581 

14 

49 


19.263 
31.015 
15,992 
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RICE,  PADDY. 


Countries. 


Grermaiiy 

Great  Britain. 


Total,  1894 . 
Total,  1693 . 
Total.  1892 . 


Quantity.        Talue. 


Kilogramt. 

33 

152,461 


162. 494 

iw 


#1 
4,494 


4.495 
6 


RICE  GRITS  AND  RICE  MEAL. 


Norway , 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

l^iftherlandH  — 
Great  Britain. . . 
France 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


88,315 

f5.444 

100 

6 

2, 314. 802 

142.685 

6,370,663 

392.687 

118.259 

7,290 

23.430 

1,444 

52 

3 

8.915,621 

&49.569 

9,299,658 

560,769 

9,337,986 

613,132 

COFFEE. 


Korwa> 

Finland 

Dcinmark 

Germany 

Netlierlands 

Belgium    

Great  Britain... 

France 

Brazil 

Total.  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


578, 116 

28 

3. 093. 055 

7,978,208 

1,423.175 

680,500 

2,550,016 

734,8^ 

49,830 


$244,797 

12 

1.309,723 

3,378,293 

602,629 

288,168 

1,079,779 

311.179 

21,104 


17,087,911  I  7,235,705 
16,371,190  7.239.340 
15,844,786  ,      6,709,316 


TEA. 


Norway 

Finland 

Rii88ia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1804 
Total,  1893 
TotJil,  1892 


98 

1.307 

241 

43.195 

40,457 

6,923 

66,663 

$79 

1,051 

194 

34,720 

32.527 

5,566 

3 

53,597 

158.888 
149,425 
186,207 

127,746 

100, 115 

01,259 

COCOA,  BEANS  AND  SHELLS. 


I  ! 

Denmark v-  56,075  - 

Germany 207,150 

Netherlands 6,402 

Great  Britain '  45,138  , 

Total,  1894 j  404,765  | 

Total,  1893 361,573 

Total,  1892 380,949 


$18,785 
09,545 

2.145 
15, 121 


135,596 
130,817 
117,408 
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COCOA,  GROUND. 


Countries. 


Qnantity. 


r 


Denmark 

Germany 

Netlierlandn . . . . 
Great  BriUin... 

Total.  1894 
Total,  1893 
ToUl,1892 


Kilograms. 

691 

4,252 

13,520 

704 


19,007 
17,735 
17,509 


Value. 


2,393 
7,009 


10, 731 
7,130 
7,075 


CHOCOLATE. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands... 
Great  Britain. 
France 


Total,  1894... 
Total.  1893... 
Total,  1892  a . 


a  Not  separately  stated  for  the  entire  year  1892. 
SUGAR,  REFINED. 


244 

$163 

11  1 

7 

868 

582 

20,269 

13,580 

83 

56 

2,668 

1,788 

13 

9 

24, 156  I 
19. 847 


16,185 
15,957 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain . . . 
France 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1803 
Total,  1892 


50,958  ' 

$4,097 

10  i 

I 

111,914  ! 

8,908 

3,785,895  I 

304.386 

102, 141  ' 

8,212 

135, 663 

10.906 

4,934 

397 

4,539 

365 

4, 196, 044  : 

337, 362 

4,622,403 

458,357 

6,703,449; 

664,714 

SUGAR,  UNREFINED,  NOT  DARKER  THAN  NO.  18. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Portugal 

Totel,  1804 
ToUl,  1893 
Total,  1892 


140 

4,944  I 

20 


5,393 
6,539  i 
2,815  I 


$2« 

12 

437 

2 


477 
578 
249 


SUGAR,  UNREFINED,  DARKER  THAN  NO.  18. 


Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain... 

France 

Spain 

Egypt 

East  Indies 

West  Indies.... 

Total,  1894 
ToUl,  1893 
Total.  1892 


151,808  1 

$10. 138 

7.982,698 

634, 841 

370,738 

24.839 

1, 227, 821 

82.264 

15  ' 

1 

2,163,596  ; 

144.961 

1,548,682 

103, 762 

3,652,134  , 

244,093 

17,096,992 

1,145,499 

26.576,151 

2,101,111 

24,445,630 

1, 867, 167 
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SIRUP  AND  MOLASSES. 


CountrieB. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands.... 

Bel^iam 

Great  Britain... 

France 

United  States... 

TotAl.  1894 
Total,  1803 
Total,  1892 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Kilograms. 

100, 045 

$4,826 

1,246.612 

60,088 

270.276 

13,<»8 

2,720 

131 

281 

14 

10,121,413 

488,257 

621 

30 

512, 347 

24. 716 

12,253.315 

591, 100 

11,774,547 

568,004 

11,001,295 

589,669 

66 

$16 

1.244 

300 

13,768 

3,321 

325 

78 

HONEY. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1802 


15, 403 
14,989 
11. 402 


3,715 
4.017 
3,056 


TOBACCO,  RAW. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany , 

Netherlands . . . 

Belgium , 

Great  Britain.. 
United  States. 


Total,  1894. 
Total.  1893. 
Total,  1892. 


56.314 
608 
78, 419 
2, 964, 468 
104.148 
129,623 
105,627 
11.523 


3. 450, 630 
3,369,046 
3, 339. 709 


$31,603 

342 

44.134 

1,668,403 

58,615 

72.  K2 

59. 391 

6,485 


1,942.015 
1.896.090 
1,879.588 


TOBACCO,  MANUFACTURED:  CIGARS.  ETC, 

Norway 

Finland , 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

No  therlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 

France ^. 

Egypt 

Algeria 

United  States 

Total,  1894 

Total,  1893 

Total,  1892 


3,  113 

$8,343 

2,440 

6.539 

78 

209 

26,602 

71,294 

37.461 

100.396 

7,904 

21,183 

3, 157 

8.461 

7,249 

19,427 

327 

876 

3 

8 

5 

13 

5 

13 

88,344 

236,762 

77.481 

207.649 

77,064 

206,532 

ORANGES. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

France 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


2.390 

12.849 

306,560 

397,204 

277 

300,563 

35 

294 

3,758 

141, 145 


1, 165, 075 
821,825 
948,546 


$192 

1,033 

24.648 

31,935 

22 

24,165 

3 

24 

302 

11,348 


93,672 
06,075 
76,263 
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LEMONS. 


Countritts. 


Norway 

Fiiilaml 

Denmark 

<  Germany 

Belgium 

( Treat  Britain — 

Spaiu 

Italy 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1883 
Total,  1892 


Quantity. 


KUogranu. 

325 

1,907 

32,100 

63, 691 

276 

9,966 

5,450 

7,637 


111.402 
104. 617 
103, 156 


Value. 


$35 

204 

3,448 

6,756 

20 

1,067 

584 

819 


11,942 
11,215 
11. 058 


DATES. 


Norway , 

D<^nmurk 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Total,  1894. 
ToUl,  1893. 
Total,  1892 


710 

l,:tl8 

804 


2,846 
2,511 
2.106 


FIGS. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

(rermany 

NetherlandM 

Great  Britain . . . 

France 

Portuisal 

Spain 

Total,  1804 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


943 

140, 710 

13,273 

20,528 

480 

2,389 

72 

44,827 


223.252  I 
204,  804  I 
201, 170  I 


10,182 

961 

1,485 

35 

173 

5 

3,244 


10. 155 
27, 452 
26,957 


FRUITS,  BERKIKS,  AND  VEGETABLES.  FRESH,  N.  E.  S. 


Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

(Termau> 

Nf>therlanda — 

lielgiuni 

Great  Britain... 

France 

Portugal 

Spain 

United  State8  . . 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total.  1802 


89.734 

18,537 

2,920 

101,312 

648,938 

12,  704 

912 

126,  088 

70, 707 

43,398 

251 

13, 126 


1,128,627 
698,707 
593,046 


f4,810 

993 

157 

6.430 

34,783 

681 

49 

6,758 

8,790 

2,326 

13 

704 


60,494 
37,451 
31, 787 


4810— >;o.  6- 
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FRTJITS.  BERRIES,  AJUD  VEGETABLES,  DRIED  OR  SALTED. 


Countries. 

Quantity. 

Kiiofframs. 

629 

228 

26 

7,944 

86,534 

1,674 

2.764 

9.586 

7,626 

6 

978 

Value. 

Iforway  l...«.. 

$168 
61 

Finland , * 

Russia 

7 

Dflumark , , .  ■ , 

2,129 

23.191 

449 

Gormany 

V«fh4»planH«                ,. 

Belgium 

741 

Great  Britain 

2.569 

France 

2,  DM 
1 

Portugal 

United  States 

155 

Total,  1894 

117,595 
71,278 
66.214 

31,513 
19.105 
17,745 

Total,1893 

Total,  1882 - 

% 

FRUITS,  BERRIES,  AND  VEGETABLES,  PICKXED. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

France 

Total,  1894 

Total,  1893 , 

Total,  1892 

PRESERVES. 

Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 

France , 

Portugal 

Spain 

Algeria 

UiQted  States 

Total,  1894 

Total,  1893 

Total,  1892 

CURRANTS. 

Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium , 

Great  Britain 

Total,  1894 

Total,  1893 

Total,  1892 


1,651 

$1,327 

385 

310 

82 

66 

15,944 

12,819 

19,807 

15,925 

148 

119 

217 

174 

38,727 

81.137 

10,161 

8.161 

31 

25 

9 

7 

5 

4 

50 

40 

87,207  I 
81.740 
88,862  I 


5 

966 

28.985 

68 

128 


30,987 
31.943 
29,861 


a  Cents. 
OLIVES. 


Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Great  Britain... 
France 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 
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PLUMS  AUD  PKUNBS. 


Countries. 


Norway 

UiiBiiia  and  Finland. 

Denmark 

(Temiany 

Net  herlands 

Belf^um 

Gn'atJJritain 

France 


Total  1894  . 
Total,  1893  . 
Total,  1892 . 


Qaanlity. 


Value. 


KUogramt. 

711 

$86 

38 

4 

88,231 

10,641 

317, 559 

38,297 

24 

3 

1,034 

125 

734 

89 

428,436 

51,669 

836, 764 

100, 914 

747.654 

150,279 

677.812 

190,596 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  PEEL. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

(lermany 

Netherlands 

Great  Britain... 

France 

Spain 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


5 

$1 

992 

213 

62,5,32 

11,263 

12,373 

2.653 

6,889 

1,477 

550 

118 

1,312 

281 

19,921 

4,271 

94,574 

20,277 

76,583 

16,419 

52,476 

11,251 

RAISINS. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

N(*tlierlandfl 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

l^ance 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

United  States... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


4,889 

$459 

11,881 

1,067 

1,010,762 

94,810 

24,129 

2,263 

4,651 

436 

88 

8 

72,153 

6,768 

2,690 

253 

2,452 

230 

243,113 

22,804 

1,835 

172 

4 

o27 

1,378,147 

129,270 

1, 173, 548 

94,353 

1, 104, 722 

88.820 

a  Cents. 
GRAPES. 


Norway 

Finland 

Dt«nmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain... 

France  

PortuKsl 

Spain 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


50 

$13 

568 

150 

32,571 

8,729 

4,148 

1,112 

23,576 

6,318 

40 

11 

406 

109 

3,191 

855 

64.540 

17,297 

67,687 

30,a38 

62,371 

23,860 
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ALMONDS. 


Coantries. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

(r€tmiany 

NetbcrJands 

Bel0nm 

Great  Britain . . . 

Franco 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Total,  1804 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


Quantity. 


411.531 
412,331 
344,966 


Value. 


19 

•5 

1,412 

m 

159,925 

42,800 

101,018 

27.073 

17,073 

4,575 

1.227 

329 

93,282 

25.000 

32,018 
9 

501 

1,809 

3,679 

M6 

110,290 
143,053 
138.676 


CHICORY. 


Finland 

Ruaaia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


21,004 
15,534 
17,331 


POTATOES. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands  — 
Great  Britain  ... 
France 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


175,562 
233,241 
414. 049 
937,083 

125 
1,462 

200 


1,762,312 
3.594,888 
3.305.068 


02,117 
2.813 
6,001 

11,301 

2 
18 

2 


21,294 
43.354 

50,043 


HOPS. 


Norway 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 
United  States... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


SPIRITS  (MADE  OF  RICE),  IN  CASKS. 


528.729 
384.496 
875,858 


Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

France 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


LiUrt  {60 

per  cent 

aleohot^. 

61,401 

20,916 

680,251 

1,033 


018.024 

6,446 

209.654 

318 


836.343 

231,360 
206,407 
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SPIRITS  (MADE  Or  SUGAR),  IN  CASKS. 


ConntrieB. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Norway 

IMers  (60 

per  cent 

edeohol). 

760 

4,274 

25,778 

3,424 

4.919 

5,464 

258 

$153 
859 

Denmark 

Germauy ... 

5,181 
688 

Netherlands 

arAAt  TtHtAin 

989 

France .           ..        

1.098 
52 

Hpain 

Total,  1894 

44,877 
43,636 
51,078 

9,020 
8,751 
10,267 

Total,  1893 

Total,  1892 

SPIRITS  (MADE  OF  GRAPES),  IN  CASKS. 


Norway 

Finland 

I>enmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Oreat  Britain . . . 

France 

Portugal 

S]»ain 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


1,050 

50 

26,714 

22.699 

241 

1,969 

741 

866,288 

369 

9,065 


929, 186 

631,850 

1,211,122 


18 

9,665 

8,213 

87 

712 

268 

313, 423 

133 

3,280 


336, 179 
254,004 
567,987 


SPIRITS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  IN  RECEPTACLES  OTHER  THAN  CASKS. 


^  Liters. 

Horway I  714 

Rnaaia  and  Finland ■  126 

I>enmark '  6, 995 

Germany 2,203 

Ketberlands I  469 

Belgium I  3 

Great  Britain....*. !  32,924 

France 66,003 

Sliain •. !  785 

Total,  1894 '  110, 222 

Total  1893 '  88,290 

Total,  1892 1  181,745 


47 

2,625 

826 

176 

1 

12,353 

24,764 

295 


41,355 
39.042 
66,731 


WINE,  IN  CASKS. 


Norway*... 

Finland 

BuBiiia 

Denmark 

G  ermany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 

France , 

Portugal 

Spain 

Itoly 

Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Morocco. 
Algeria 


Total,  1894... 
Total,  1893... 
TotiO,  1892  a . 


Kilograms. 

G,  624 

22,238 

213 

366,885 

199,455 

77,907 

3,144 

40,  373 

330,231 

170, 611 

229,096 

2,188 

289 

50 


1,449,204 
685, 242 


$1,775 

5,960 

67 

98, 325 

•  53, 454 

20, 879 

843 

10,820 

88,502 

45,697 

61,398 

586 

78 

13 


388, 387 
275,467 


a  Not  separately  stated  for  1892. 
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WTNE  (SPAKKLING),  IN  OTHER  RECEPTACLES. 


Countries. 


Norway 

RnuiA 

Denmark 

Germany 

Ketherlands . . 

Belgium 

Great  Britain . 

France 

Spain 


Total,  1894 .. . 
ToUl.  1893 . . . 
Total,  1892  a. 


Quantity. 


LiUrt. 

266 

1214 

8 

6 

4,524 

3,637 

8,201 

6.5M 

4.505 

3,6»4 

7,257 

5.835 

460 

370 

43,918 

35,310 

59 

48 

69.288 


a  Not  separately  stated  for  1892. 
WINE  (STILL),  IN  OTHER  RECEPTACLES. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands.. 

Belgium 

Great  Britain. 

France 

Portugal 

Spain 


Itely 

United  States. 


Total,  1894... 
Total,  1893... 
Total,  1892  a. 


1.261 

1076 

455 

244 

23.769 

12.740 

47,475 

25.446 

1U.422 

5,586 

640 

343 

5.453 

2,923 

49,087 

26,311 

3,155 

1,601 

1.886 

1.011 

22 

12 

48 

26 

143.673 

77,  W» 

113,404 

60,785 

a  Not  separately  stated  for  1892. 
OTHER  LIQUORS,  EXCEPT  MALT. 


Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Great  Britain... 

France 

Portugal 

Spain 

Total,  1894 
Total.  1893 
Total.  1892 


.    162 

$174 

52 

56 

«    244 

261 

2.166 

2.322 

2,730 

2.926 

3,661 

3.914 

197 

211 

39,402 

42.239 

10 

11 

1 

1 

48,615 

52,115 

32.870 

35,237 

75.941 

81.409 

MALT  LIQUORS,  IN  CASKS. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Groat  BriUin... 

Total,  1894 
Total.  1893 
Total,  1892 
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MALT  LIQUORS,  IN  OTHER  RECEPTACLES. 


Countries. 

Quantity. 

Value.    - 

Norway 

LUert. 
2,748 
5.067 
37,359 
622 
7,216 

$063 

Finland 

1,430 

Dttmnark 

0.011 

Germany 

150 

Great  Britain 

1,740 

Total«1894 

53,912 
64,676 
58,753 

13,003 

Total,1893 

15,600 
13,582 

Total,  1892 

SILK,  RAW,  UNCOLORED. 


Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain  . . . 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total.  1892 


Kilogramt. 

317 

4,945 

21 

18.228 

50,360 

214 

5,283 
8.477 
8,460 

53,802 
86,330 
86.157 

SILK,  COLORED  OR  BLEACHED. 


Norway ►, 

Denmark 

Germany 

Belgiuna 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1803 
Total.  1892 


07,216  ' 
145.081 
100,793 


WOOL,  UNCOLORED. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Belgium 

Great  BritaiD.... 
France 

Total.  1894 
Total.  1893 
Total,  1892 


33,538 
154 
216,994 
695. 759 
391,090 
625.356 

21, 396 


2, 184, 287 
2, 339, 825 
2. 213, 531 


$17,976 
83 
116,300 
480,127 
209,624 
335, 191 
11,478 


1, 170, 788 
971,963 
919.501 


WOOL,  COLORED. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 
France 

Total  1894 
Total.  1893 
Total,  1802 


10 

$13 

4 

2 

460 

808 

1,758 

1,178 

9,507 

6,370 

139, 116 

93,208 

345 

231 

151  209 

101, 310 

125,305 

117,536 

56,856 

53,831 
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COTTON,  UNCOLORED. 


Countries. 


Vorwfty « ••• 

Denmark 

Gt'rmany 

Netherlands 

B4>lgiain 

Greut  Britain... 

France 

United  States... 

Total,  1894 
TotaL1883 
Total.  18d2 


Qnantitj.        Value. 


Kilograms, 

6,252 

$1.U« 

388,013 

68,6:12 

2,682.298 

474,445 

41,227 

7.292 

41,007 

7.2r»l 

6,621.937 

1,171.2kH 

90,790 

16.0:19 

7,683,842 

1.359.118 

17. 5d5. 366 

3. 1(»,  193 

11.213,983 

2.524,492 

13,293,519 

2,743,251 

COTTON,  COLORED. 


Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain... 

TotAl,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


FLAX,  UNHACEXED. 


Norway 

Rimaia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Nethorlanda 

Great  BriUin... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


224 

960 

620.875 

166,  :m 

26,890 

7,207 

30,050 

8,a'»3 

168,320 

45,110 

77, 731 

20.  ^J2 

924.090 

217.  g:.6 

415, 401 

M.C2rt 

755.867 

172, 187 

HEMP.  UNHACKLED. 


Norway 

Finland 

KuBsia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total.  1893 
Total,  1892 


17,858 

|E2,5ai 

6.083 

88» 

466,095 

67,4a» 

384.976 

55.714 

634,562 

91.834 

105,  650 

15,290 

1,615.224 

233,  T5r» 

1, 386. 277 

185.  Tfil 

2,019,332 

270, 590 

JUTE. 


Denmark , 

German}' 

Beljirinni 

Gnat  Britain... 

TotAl,  1894 
Total.  1893 
Total,  1892 


5,213 

2,116,028 

125 

1,709.824 


3,831,190 
6, 090, 481 
4,571,998 


$349 

141,774 

9 
114,538 


256.690 
408,062 
306,324 
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TOW. 


Countries. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Norway  ......  ............................................................... 

Kilogramg. 

719 

6,400 

08.145 

1,820 

400 

2,010 

$77 

Finland 

686 

UusMia 

7.305 

I>ei)iiuirk ." 

195 

a 6i*nian V 

43 

Great  IJfltaJn 

216 

1894 

Total, 

79,500 
50,925 
72,048 

8,522 

Total 

I«fl3 

5,459 

Total,  18D2 

7,723 

OAKUM.  ETC. 


Norway 

Finlancl 

KuAsia 

Denmark 

(Jomiany 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1891 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


15,246 

$1,226 

11,976 

963 

35.844 

2.882 

61.619 

4.954 

2,974 

239 

84,660 

6.807 

212,319 

17,071 

195,  OK 

10,456 

210, 150 

11.264 

SHODDY. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Gemmny 

I^'ll^iiim 

Gre4it  Britain... 

Total.  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total.  1892 


970 

$198 

97,580 

19,875 

705.817 

143,761 

15,819 

8.222 

955,383 

194,592 

1. 776. 569 

361,648 

1,444,791 

303. 972 

1,251,890 

315,376 

HORSEHAIR. 


Norwav 

Finlanu 

Denmark 

G<^rmany 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

Total.  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total.  1892 


812 

$184 

16 

9 

5,196 

3,064 

41,299 

24,350 

1,708 

1.007 

1,592 

939 

50,123 

29.553 

50.483 

29,765 

54.616 

32,202 

FEATHERS. 


Norway 

FinlanH 

Denmark 

(tormany 

Netherlands  and  Belgium 

France 

Portugal 

Siialu 

Total,  1894 

Total,  1893 

Total,  1892 


19,336 

$3,886 

431 

86 

28,933 

5.816 

165,675 

33,301 

1.059 

213 

50,599 

10, 170 

64 

13 

740 

149 

206,837 

5:^634 

247,285 

43.077 

233,720 

40,714 
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world's   markets   for  AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 


Imparts  of  theprineipal  agricultural  and  other  products  into  Sweden,  etc, — Cootinaed. 
HIDES  AND  SKINS.  OTHER  THAN  FUBS.  RAW. 


Coantri«B. 


N<jrwfty 

FiDland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

France 

United  States... 

Total,  18M 
Total,  1893 
Total.  1892 


Quantity. 


Kiiogranu. 

281, 610 

41.796 

603,399 

1,528,040 

10,450 

352,159 

238,528 

80,573 

135 


I 


3,206,090 
2,340,102 
2, 753, 104 


Value. 


f56.005 

8.401 

133.343 

307,130 

2,101 

70,784 

47,944 

18,004 

27 


644,345 
470. 361 
553.374 


SOLE  LEATHER. 


Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  BriUin... 

Fnmoe 

United  States... 

Total,  1894. 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


792,194 
100 
110 

26,019 

39,327 
100 

14,803 

1,853,238 

148 

29,796 


2,755,895 
2, 287, 670 
2, 128, 917 


$265,385 

33 

37 

8,716 

13,175 

33 

4,979 

620,835 

50 

9,982 


772,504 

718.883 


OTHER  KINDS  OF  DRESSED  LEATHER. 


Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

France 

United  States... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


38,753 

86 

45 

113,015 

328,189 

2,716 

1,481 

15,794 

10,762 

555 


509,396  I 

421,409 

333,677 


$51,929 

115 

60 

151,440 

437.093 

3,640 

1.985 

21. 164 

14.421 

744 


082,591 

1,129.376 

978.151 


BONE. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


1, 382, 494 

185,507 

230,086 

20 


1,798,107 
1,329,819 
1,634,164 


$18,526 
2,486 
3,0B3 
a27 


24,006 
28.511 
39.703 


a  Cents. 
BONE  DUST. 


Norway 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany  

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


52,252 

$1,260 

4,588,976 

110,686 

25,600 

618 

3.208,441 

77.388 

482.100 

11,628 

208,926 

5,039 

82,100 

774 

8,598,395 

907, 3«3 

8.169,413 

197,046 

8,185,425 

197,432 

SWEDEN — ^PRINCIPAL   IMPORTS.  76 

Imports  of  the  principal  agrieultural  and  other  products  into  Siveden,  etc, — Continued. 
FEBTILIZEBS.  RAW  PHOSPHATE. 


Coantries. 


Denmark 

(jemiany 

Nt'therlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

Algeria 

United  States... 
Argentina 

Totid,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


Quantity. 


Yalne. 


Kilograms. 
18,  000 

$266 

296.920 

4.377 

127.209 

1,875 

805,600 

11.875 

175,000 

2,579 

1. 312, 590 

19,347 

14. 768. 781 

217,692 

2.649,700 

39,057 

20. 163, 800 

297,067 

24,487,066 

860,203 

26.110,589 

884.870 

FEBTILIZEES,  STJPEBPHOSPHATE. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

ToUl,  1894 
lotal,  1893 
Total,  1892 


1,077,500 
4,360,295 
367,429 
151,000 
3,067,210 
5,646,631 


14,509,066 
11,966,429 
23,263,072 


$15,882 

64.403 

6.260 

2,226 

45,211 

81,757 


314,748 
176, 371 
373,900 


FERTILIZERS,  POTA8SIC  SALTS. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

ToUl,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


267,180 

133.368 

35.251.159 


35,651,657 
36. 365, 151 
22,606,028 


$2,606 

1,261 

330,666 


334,413 
841,105 
211,107 


FERTILIZERS,  OTHER  KINDS. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

NetherlandH 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1804 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


158,146 

$7,179 

800,890 

22,963 

761.462 

20,692 

2,724 

124 

2,947.720 

30.079 

21,136.690 

170,066 

26, 807, 631 

261,103 

31,664,207 

415.296 

21,820,596 

1,028,606 

LARD. 


Norway 

RnMia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands  . . . . 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 
United  States... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


a  Cents. 


2,673 

$469 

1 

a27 

124,320 

22,656 

104,388 

19,023 

8,517 

1.552 

6.861 

1,260 

120,039 

21,876 

21,548 

8.927 

388,242 

70,753 

340,430 

62,040 

762,544 

122,617 
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world's  markets   for  AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 


Imports  of  the  principal  agricultural  and  other  products  into  SwodeUf  etc, — Continned. 

OLEOMABGARIN.  (a) 


Countries. 


Qnantity. 


Value. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Ketherlands . 


KHogrmtu. 

290 

8,744 

3,892 


983 

808 
835 


Total,  1894... 
Total,  1893... 
Total,  1892  b . 


7,932 
5,921 


1,701 
1,370 


a  See  also  "Butter,  artificial." 


6  Not  separately  stated  for  the  entire  year  1892. 
PARAFFIN. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands . . 
Belgium  ...... 

Groat  Britain . 


Total,  1894 . 
Total,  1893. 
Total,  18920 


5 

fl 

41,122 

8,812 

10,853 

2,710 

200 

32 

2.144 

345 

718,808 

115.582 

778,992 

125.262 

882,201 

138.052 

a  Not  separately  stated  for  the  entire  year  1892. 
TALLOW. 


Norway 

Finland... 

Kussia..: 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


102,470 

350 

8,084 

818,827 

119,138 

7.478 

24,321 

1,067.900 


1,988,583 
2,(184. 412 
2,827,379 


$13,182 
45 

1.038 

79.349 

15,326 

982 

3.123 

139,949 


252,979 
»0,484 
366.158 


FATTY  OILS,  NON- VOLATILE:   LINSEED,  RAPESBBD,  ETC. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands  — 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 
France 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


80,078 
89.802 

170,803 
82.308 
49.387 

838,510 
26.747 


1.291,143 

829,908 

1,188.478 


18.370 
4.108 

18.479 
8,003 
5.183 

87,433 
2,795 


134.960 
38.250 
130.370 


FATTY  OILS,  NON- VOLATILE:    OTHER  KINDS  IN  CASKS. 

Norway        ••         ••••......••.•••••.••••••••••••••«••...•••••••••••••••••..•- 

107,587 

10.936 

180,182 

1,477,389 

1,948.887 

826.015 

878,780 

2,098,254 

219,323 

21,889 

47,839 

184,163 

$17,387 
1.T57 

Finland         .  '.           

Kussia 

25.7B4 
237.558 

Denmark - • 

Germany            .............  .....  .......■....•.•.•......•...■•..■••••...■... 

313.381 

Netherlands 

100.083 

eo.908 

Belgium  .....................................•...•.............•■••..•.....>.. 

Great  Britain 

433,075 

France 

85.267 

Spain 

8.520 

Italy 

21.574 

United  States 

Total,  1894 

Total  1893 

7,828,154 
8,374,887 
8,809,191 

1,258.445 
1,025,  Offi 
1,094,918 

Total,  1892 

SWEDEN — ^PRINCIPAL  IMPORTa 
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TmporU  of  the  principal  agricultural  and  other  produoU  into  Sweden,  etc, — Continued. 

FATTY   OILS,   NOIT- VOLATILE:    OTHJSB  KINDS.    IN    KECEPTACLES   OTHER   THAN 

CASKS. 


ConntxlM. 


Norway 

FinUnd 

Denmark 

Germany 

Ketherlanda 

Belgium 

Gn>at  Britain 

France 

Portneal 

Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Moroooo. 
United  Stotes 

Total,  1804 

Total,  1883 

Total,  1882 


Quantity. 


Kitograma. 

538 

110 

10,022 

11.198 

4,172 

4,478 

11,455 

31.067 

7 

25 

88 


73, 761 
68.350 
78,827 


Value. 


$180 

37 

3.358 

3.752 

1,388 

1.500 

3,837 

10.605 

2 

8 

33 


24,710 
22,887 
26.441 


VEGETABLE  OILS,  VOLATILE. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands.. 

Belgium 

Great  Britain. 

France 

Spain 

Italy 


Total,  1884. 
Total,  1888. 
Total,  1882. 


80 

$214 

161 

432 

3,108 

8.573 

8,847 

23,978 

112 

300 

51 

137 

613 

1,643 

1.758 

4,714 

43 

115 

.   634 

1.608 

15.598 

41,805 

14,202 

38,061 

12,828 

34,379 

MINERAL  OILS,  CRUDE. 


Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands . : 

Belgium 

Great  Britain. 

France 

UnitAd  States., 


Total,  1884. 
Total,  1888 . 
Total,  1882. 


6,673 

$178 

24,075 

645 

812,458 

24,454 

63.285 

1,686 

862,415 

23,113 

7,800 

212 

17.734 

475 

662,502 

17.755 

180 

5 

28,600 

783 

2.586,832 

68.327 

3,028,032 

81,178 

2, 260, 123 

60,571 

inNERAL  OILS,  REFINED. 


Norway*  •  ••>•••• 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands  — 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

France 

United  States... 

Total,  1884 
Total,  1883 
Total,  1882 


1,666.658 

$00,300 

40,643 

1,470 

3,824,184 

138,359 

8,542,853 

345.264 

3,777,383 

136,666 

10,241 

371 

87.365 

8.161 

518,300 

18,752 

506 

18 

24,848,616 

802,677 

44,417,860 

1,607,038 

46.282,837 

1,736.536 

38,888,613 

1,500.410 
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WOBLD^S  MABKETS  FOE  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS. 


ImporUof  the  principal  agricultural  and  other  produota  into  Sweden,  efc-^Continaed. 

OLEIN. 


Coun  tries. 


Norway.  .•■••• 

Denmark 

(rerraany 

Netherlands . . 

B<4giani 

Groat  Britain. 
France 


Tota],  1894. 
Total,  1893. 
ToUl.1892. 


Quantity. 


Valaa. 


400 

$43 

44,538 

4.774 

130,332 

13,972 

893.606 

42,195 

347.981 

37  303 

S3, 441 

5,729 

50,966 

5,463 

1,021,263 

109.479 

782,283 

83,861 

665.207 

65.962 

TRAIN  OIL. 


Norway 

Finlana 

Denmark 

Germany 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  . . . 

ToUl,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1882 


134.612 
156.890 

147.  vn 


ROSIN. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands . . 

Belgium 

Great  Britain. 

France 

United  States. 


Total,  1894 . 
Total,  1893 . 
Total,  1892. 


13,663 

$549 

58.728 

2,160 

969.130 

38,050 

83.109 

3,341 

i    21,927 

881 

95,794 

3.851 

360,121 

14.075 

677,590 

27.339 

2,21.5,052 

91,065 

1,995.101 

74.856 

2,037.981 

7e,466 

CAOUTCHOUC. 


Denmark 

Germany 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


INDIGO. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Itolgium 

Great  Britain.. . 
France 

Total.  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892. 


136 

$401 

2.111 

6,223 

70.842 

206.842 

950 

2,801 

121 

357 

6.763 

16.989 

11.607 

34,217 

91,580 

260.830 

84.853 

260.147 

89,505 

192,002 
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Imports  of  the  principal  agriouUural  and  other  products  into  Sweden,  etc* — Continued. 

HAY. 


Coontries. 


Qaaniity. 


Value. 


Norway 

Finland 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


Kilograms. 

52.500 

307,268 


410, 7«8 

1,015,566 

482,642 


1885 
6,880 


7,875 
19,062 
8,054 


OILCAKE. 


Norway 

Kussia 

Denmark 

Germany  

Belgium 

(ireat  Britain... 

France 

Spain 

Total.  1894 
Total.  1893 
Total,  1802 


416,061 

$12,236 

5,212.160 

153,654 

847,085 

24,972 

10.410.724 

306,808 

25,515 

752 

154.200 

4,54« 

11, 735, 456 

345,861 

5,135 

152 

28, 805, 330 

848,181 

30,100,630 

918.152 

28,945,837 

911,504 

CLOVER  SEED. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Belgium  

Great  Britain... 
United  States... 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


685 

$229 

3.265 

1,094 

546,104 

182,965 

763.736 

265,851 

3,647 

1,222 

47,300 

15,840 

7,000 

2.345 

1,371,796 

459,552 

1,803,483 

606,514 

1,230,930 

428,850 

LINSBED. 


Finland 

Raaaia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands..... 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

France 

Argentina 

Total,  1894 
Total,  1893 
Total,  1892 


28,900 

$1,472 

875,485 

44,580 

18, 616 

948 

1,121,582 

57,111 

10,700 

545 

954,412 

48,500 

3,188,071 

102,330 

158 

8 

2,600,234 

135.704 

8,804,158 

451.808 

9,491,599 

610,500 

9,185,975 

690,842 

RAPESEED. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Great  Britain... 
Franoe 

Total,  1894 
Total.  1893 
Total,  1892 


1 

5,790 

6,030 

4,190 

117,052 

25,284 


158,359 
725,299 
033,590 


$280 

281 

202 

6.040 

1,220 


7,088 
60,538 
44,149 
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Imports  of  the  principal  agricultural  and  other  products  into  Sweden,  etc, — Cod  tinned. 

TIMOTHY  SBBD. 


Countriea. 

Quantity. 

Yalae. 

Norway 

KUogranu. 

723 

25,229 

225,925 

312,696 

83.433 

$103 
3.584 
32  090 

Finland 

lietiniark ................................................................. 

GeniiRiiy 

44  415 

(ireat  Hrilain 

11  851- 

• 

Total.  1894 

648.008 
172.056 
132, 777 

92  043 

Total,  1893 

21,672 
14,234 

Total  1892 

LIVING  PLANTS. 


Norway 

Finlana 

KaHsia 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlanda  — 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 
France 

ToUl,  1894 
Total,  1803 
ToUl,  1892 


PAPER. 


1,876 

$503 

88 

24 

13 

3 

43.575 

11,678 

110,090 

29.504 

10.295 

2,750 

10.401 

2.787 

1.349 

362 

1,092 

293 

178,779 

47. 913 

158.427 

63.688 

109.476 

146.698 

Norway 

Finland 

Russia 

Denmark , 

G<'miany 

Netherlands . . 

Belfdum 

Great  Britain. 

Franc* 

United  States. 


Total,  1894 . 
Total,  1893 . 
Total,  1892 . 


1,426.460 

114 

17 

193.415 

872. 172 

178,960 

184  842 

160,452 

9.247 

1,886 


3.027,565 
3,164,914 
3,203,883 


$95,701 

34 

5 

67,541 

305.796 

49  903 

&4.405 

49.963 

2,529 

487 


636,454 

838,880 

1,335,278 


COKE. 


Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands . . 

Belgium 

Great  Britain. 


Heetoliter*. 

14.905 

831 

376,005 

183,790 

7,755 

719.383 


Total,  1804 . 
ToUl,  1893  . 
Total,  1892 . 


SALT,  COOKING. 


Norway 

Finland 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great  BritAin. 

France 

Portugal 

Spain. 

Italy 


Total.  1804 . 
Total.  1H93. 
Total,  1892 . 


953,960  I 

959,375 

984,586 


$i,lM 
234 
105,808 
51,718 
2,182 
202.434 


1.302,669 

366.570 

1.398,981 

374,927 

1,121,804 

330.706 

7,026 

$2,824 

2,769 

1.113 

582 

TA 

173, 126 

69.597 

89.408 

35.942 

8.377 

3.368 

305,937 

122.986 

97,154 

39.056 

269,581 

108.372 

383,492 
462.803 
474,964 
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ImportH  of  the  principal  agricultural  and  other  products  into  Sweden,  etc. — Continued. 

COAL. 


Countries. 


Quantity.        Value. 


Norway 

Drnniark 

(Icrmany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain... 

Prance 

United  States... 

Total,  1894 
Total.  1893 
Total,  1892 


1 

HectoliUrs. 

106,959 

$38,608 

8,989  1 

3,252 

4;},  696  1 

15,778 

42,890 

15,518 

66,604  > 

23,736 

23,870,386  1 

8, 636, 306 

9,624 

3.482 

738  1 

267 

24, 148, 786 
19, 396, 808 
19.666,304 


8, 737. 031 
15, 497, 931 
6,587,877 


PIG  AND  BALLAST  IRON. 


Kilogramt. 

Norway 60,852 

Denmark 44,580 

( tcnnany 86 

Great  Britain \  27,673,400 

Total.  1894 1  27,678,918 

Total,  1893 i  20,781,68!} 

ToUl,1892 1  32.675,380 


$734 

538 

1 

332,535 


333.808 
324, 144 
608,097 


COPPEIl.  UN  WROUGHT. 


Norway 

Finland 

Ku8Bia 

Denmark 

( iermany 

Netherlands.. 

Bel^iim 

Great  Britain. 


8,389 

205 

6 

76,573 

211.126 

7,692 

9,260 

1, 162, 863 


Total,  1894 1    1.476,123 

Total.  1893 1,006,120 

Total.  1892 530,902 


a  Not  separately  statcil  prior  to  June  21, 1892. 
GOLD,  UN  WROUGHT. 


$1,799 
44 

1 

16,417 

45.266 

1,619 

1.987 

249,318 


316.481 
202, 231 
158, 842 


COPPER  PLATES,  BOLTS,  SPIKES,  PIPES,  ETC 

Norway                                        ••  .....•••..•««.  ...•..•••>••.•••*• ............. 

669 

10 

20 

45,  237 

520, 253 

1.064 

34,267 

993,  782 

75,  722 

»i^ 

Finlanh 

KiiHsia         • 

5 

DenniRrk                           .    ....... 

12.366 

t  lemian  V 

142,216 

Netherlands                 

291 

9,367 

(ireat  BHtAiii                    

271,660 

France 

20,700 

TotAl   1804 

1,671.024 
1,160,440 

456,791 

Total  1893        

314, 484 

Total.  1892a 

Denmark 

Genuany 

Great  Britain... 

Total,  1894 
Total.  1893 
Total,  1892 


$31,774 

29,788 

1, 019, 418 


4810— No.  8 6 
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ImporU  of  the  principal  agriculiural  and  other  products  into  Sweden,  eto.— Continoed. 
BAIL  WAY  RAILS  AND  TIES  OF  IRON  OR  STEEL. 


Conntiies. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

• 
Norway •• ••...•.•••• •.... 

1, 635, 494 

55 

80.321 

626.681 

238,427 

2,444,181 

16,605,373 

34,220 

135.065 
1 

Finland 

Denmark 

1.722 

13,436 

5.112 

52,402 

356,010 

734 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 



France -- --  --  

Total  1894 

21.664,702 
42.070,«r7 
42,478,465 

461,401 
1,353,003 
1,366,107 

Total,  1803 

Total,  1802 

UNITED   STATES   CONSULAR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  SWEDEN. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  United  States  consular  representatives 
in  Sweden,  and  the  places  at  which  they  are  stationed: 

United  States  consular  ojfficers  in  Sweden. 


Residence. 

Name. 

Bank. 

Stockholm   .... 

Edward  D.  Wlnalow           .  . 

Consul. 

Gohenburg 

Robert  S.  S.  Bergh 

TWi. 

Malnio 

Peter  M.  Flensburg 1  Consular  agent. 

Lars  Virgin Do. 

H  elHincrbonr 

SudcIsvaII  .......••.-.....••. 

Victor  Sv  en  BAon. ... ..  .            .....        ....... 

Do. 

SWEDISH   CONSULAR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  consular  representatives  of  Sweden  in  the  United  States,  with 
their  places  of  residence,  are  as  follows: 

Swedish  consular  ojfficers  in  the  United  States. 


State. 

Residence. 

Name. 

Rank. 

Mobile      

William  H.  Leinkauf 

Vico-consni. 
Do. 

/California 

San  Diego 

E<lgar  Gilkey  Dulin 

San  Francisco 

Knud  H.  Lund  *    .   .  ............ 

Consul 

Snn  Pedro          

George  H.  Peck,jr 

Vic^  consul 

Hnlnriulo 

Deiiv^er 

H^ialmar  li.  Sahlgaani 

Do. 

DifltHct  of  Columbia 

Wasbington 

Per  Edward  A.  Feterson 

AntoineJ.  Murat 

Do. 

Florida             

Apalachicola 

Do. 

KevWest 

William  J.  H.  Taylor 

Do. 

C.  F.  Boj'sen 

Do. 

Brunswick 

Rosendo  Torras 

Do. 

Darien 

Robert  Manson 

Do. 

Savannah 

ChicMO 

CM.  Hoist 

Do. 

Illinois 

John  R.  Lindgren 

Do. 

Sioux  City 

Olaf  R.  Wulfsberg 

1^. 

New  Orleans 

Pearl  Wieht 

Do. 

^f  aiiio 

Portland 

Tewksbury  L. Sweat.....*...... 

Do. 

Boston 

Gjert  Loots 

Do. 

Michigan 

Grand  Haven 

CarlT.  Pagelson 

Do. 

l^finUAHota                 ..... 

St  Paul 

Fnirelbreth  H.  Hob6 

Do. 

MiHflisHinni          

Pascaffonlii  ....... 

Hubert  F.  Krebs 

0. 

Nebraska 

Omaha 

Eracric  M.  Stenberg 

Do. 

NiuvYork 

New  York  City 

Wilmington 

Karl  G.  M.  Woxen* 

Consul. 

Christopher  Rayn 

Vioe-ooDsnl. 

Alexander  S.  Heide 

Do. 

Ohio 

('leveland 

Lnurentins  L.  Malm 

Do. 

Oregon 

Portland 

Arthur  Wilson 

Do. 

1  For  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Alaska.  '  For  Atlantio  and  Oulf  Coast  porte. 
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state. 

Residence. 

Name. 

Rank. 

South  Carolina 

Beanfort 

Niels  Christensen 

Vice-oonanl 

Charleston 

Carl  Otto  Witte 

Do. 

Texas 

Austin 

S  Pftln^ 

Do 

Galveston 

Bertrand  Adoue 

Do. 

Virginia 

Newport  News 

Norfolk 

Charles  D.  Bogcs 

Do 

William  Lamb: 

Do 

Washington 

Port  Townsend 

Seattle 

Buflrene  Biondi 

Do 

Andrew  Chilberg 

Do. 

Wisconsin 

Madison 

HaII^  ^t-AAnsland ......   .   . 

Do 

PAnn^yliriinia. 

PhiMAlphia 

J.N.Wallem 

Do. 

CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

The  following  reports  by  United  States  consular  representatives  in 
Sweden  were  received,  through  the  medium  of  the  State  Department, 
in  response  to  a  circular  letter  of  inquiry  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture: 

STOCKHOLM. 

[Rei>ort  of  Mr.  Thomas  B.  O'Neil,  oonsal  at  Stockholm,  Sweden.] 

[Stockholm^  the  capital  and  largest  city  of  Sweden,  is  sitaated  on  an  arm  of  the  Bal- 
ticy  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Malar,  about  330  miles  northeaat  of  Copenhagen.  It 
is  built  partly  on  the  sides  of  the  strait  which  communicates  between  the  lake 
and. the  sea,  and  partly  on  several  islands  which  are  connected  with  the  main- 
land and  with  each  other  by  a  number  of  bridges.  It  is  a  city  of  considerable 
commercial  importance.  The  harbor,  although  rather  difficult  of  access,  is  large 
and  deep.  Among  the  articles  exported,  iron  and  timber  are  the  most  important. 
The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  woolen,  linen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics,  por- 
celain and  stoneware,  glass,  leather,  refined  sugar,  tobacco,  and  ironware,  includ- 
ing castings  and  machinery.    Population  in  1894,  264,585.] 

The  stock  of  cattle  in  Sweden  shows  the  following  figures  for  the 
year  1890:  " 

Horses 487,429 

Oxen 253,735 

Bulls 49,066 

Cows 1,578,927 

Calves 517,763 

Sheep 1,350,804 

Goats 86,980 

Swine 644,861 

Most  of  the  horses  imported  are  furnished  by  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries of  Finland  and  Norway.  The  export  of  cattle  in  1891  was  30,441 
head,  and  the  import  about  3,000.  The  export  of  sheep  is  increasing 
year  by  year. 

Of  late  years  Sweden  is  forced  to  import  cereals,  and  the  grain 
imported,  consisting  chiefly  of  rye  and  wheat,  exceeds  in  value  the 
export,  which  is  chiefly  oats.  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
growing  demand  for  improved  breadstuff's  for  home  use,  and  also  in 
the  increased  use  of  grain  for  feeding  cattle. 
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The  following  is  the  supply  of  cereals  sup;>osed  to  be  in  stock  be- 
tween October  1, 1893,  and  the  30th  of  September,  1894: 

Pounds. 

Wheat 683,024,512 

Rye 1,441,666,684 

Barley 592,836,638 

OatB 1,618,684,586 

Mixed  grain 305,487,952 

Corn 15,225,982 

Wheat. — The  home  consumption  of  wheat  is  annually  If  bushels  per 
capita,  or,  at  the  present  state  of  population  (4,800,000),  in  round  num- 
bers, 6,750,000  bushels.  To  this  must  be  added  500,000  bushels  for  sow- 
ing, making  in  all  over  7,000,000  bushels.  The  home  supply  meets  but 
little  more  than  half  of  the  demand,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Russia 
mostly  supplying  the  rest,  though  indirectly  much  wheat  comes  from 
America. 

Eye. — There  are  sown  annually  about  3,000,000  bushels,  while  the  con- 
sumption reaches  nearly  5  bushels  per  capita,  in  all,  about  27,000,000 
bushels;  from  which  we  see  that  ordinarily  about  6,000,000  bushels  must 
be  imported.  Tlie  greater  part  of  this  import  comes  unground  from 
Russia,  though  about  200,000  barrels  of  meal  are  imported,  mostly  from 
Germany. 

Barley. — Rather  more  than  2,000,000  bushels  of  barley  are  annually 
sown,  besides  which  the  home  consumption  may  be  calculated  at  from 
12,000,000  to  13,000,000  bushels,  or  more  than  2 J  bushels  per  capita; 
consequently  there  is  generally  a  slight  surplus  for  exiwrt,  wliich  is 
mostly  sent  to  England. 

Oa^«.— Besides  11,000,000  bushels  for  sowing,  about  40,000,000  bushels 
are  annually  used  in  Sweden,  chiefly  for  cattle  rearing.  The  export, 
which,  during  certain  years  was  close  upon  20,000,000  bushels,  now 
seldom  exceeds  half  this  amount,  the  greater  part  going  to  England. 

Flour  of  wheat. — 1891:  Imports,  174,000  barrels;  exports,  17,000  bar- 
rels; surplus  of  imports,  157,000  barrels. 

Flour  of  rye. — 1891 :  Imports,  114,000  barrels;  exports,  2,000  barrels; 
surplus  of  imports,  112,000  barrels. 

Dairy  jprodwcf*.— Thanks  to  new  and  improved  methods  and  machines 
of  home  invention,  this  trade  has  become  so  far  developed  that  dairy 
produce  now  stands  second  in  rank  among  the  exports  of  Sweden. 

Cheese. — The  production  of  cheese  is  about  that  of  the  home  consump- 
tion, so  that  one  year  cheese  may  be  imported,  the  next  exported. 

Butter. — In  1892  the  import  was  17,300  hundredweight  and  the 
export  337,100  hundredweight,  thus  showing  a  surplus  for  export  of 
319,800  hundredweight. 

Meats. — No  further  statistics  can  be  given  except  those  of  imi)orty 
which  in  1893  showed  the  following  figures: 

Pounds. 

Fresh  and  canned  meats 1,153,700 

Hams  and  bacon 7, 309, 152 

Lard  and  oleomargarin 1, 312, 112 
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Cottan. — !N"o  cotton  is  grown  in  Sweden.  The  import  and  consump- 
tion daring  1893  was  22,690,032  pounds,  coming  mostly  from  the  United 
States  through  England,  and  credited  to  the  latter  country. 

Tobacco, — About  1,300  tons  of  tobacco  leaves  are  annually  gathered. 
The  import  of  tobacco  in  1891  was : 

Pounds. 

Leaf  tobacco 7,532,000 

Cigars  aud  cigarettes 183,000 

Other  kind 47,000 

Total 7,762,000 

the  entire  value  thereof  being  $2,100,000.    The  export  is  not  worth 
mentioning. 

Liquors, — Wine:  The  consumption  of  wine  from  1886  to  1890  was 
on  an  average  of  2,582,420  quarts  yearly,  or  one-half  quart  per  inhab- 
itant. Spirituous  liquors:  In  1802  the  consumption  was  31,253,103 
quarts,  or  6J  quarts  per  inhabitant.  Cider  is  not  manufactured  nor 
consumed  in  Sweden. 

List  of  market  prices  (without  duty). 

AnimalB : 

Cattle $50 

Horses 100 

Sheep 5 

Cereals :  Per  lOO  pounds. 

Wheat    $1.50 

Com 1.25 

Oats 1.25 

Flour 2.20 

Meal 1.30 

Per  pound. . 
starch $0.05 

Dairy  products : 

Cheese 13 

Butter 25 

Meats: 

Fresh  aud  canned  meats 10 

Hams  and  bacon 09 

Lard  and  oleomargarin 15 

Cotton : 

Raw  cotton .' 11 

Oilcake 02 

Cottolene 05 

Tobacco : 

Manufactured 63 

Unmanufactured 12 

Liquors :  Per  quart. 

Wines  (50  per  cent) $0. 38 

Spirituous  liquors  (50  per  cent) 38 

Beer 08 

Seeds :  Per  pound. 

Clover $0.19 

Flaxseed 06 

There  are  no  criticisms  to  be  charged  on  American  products — ^they 
are  well  liked  in  Sweden. 
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It  is  suggested  that  lower  prices  are  aboat  the  only  tiling  that  woold 
make  competition  successful. 

OOTHXafBURQ. 

[Report  of  Hr.  Otto  H.  Boyesen,  oodsoI  at  Gothenbarg,  Sweden.] 

[Gothenburg  (Swedish  Gdieborg),  a  seaport  town  of  south  western  Sweden,  ranking 
next  to  Stockholm  in  size  and  commercial  importance,  is  situated  on  the  Catte- 
gat  at  the  head  of  the  fjord  which  receiTcs  the  Gota  River,  directly  opposite  the 
northern  extremity  of  Denmark  and  about  250  miles  southwest  of  Stockholm. 
It  has  an  excellent  harbor  and  an  important  foreign  trade.  Iron,  copper,  timber, 
matches,  wood  pulp,  tar,  and  butter  are  some  of  the  principal  exports.  Ship- 
building, and  the  manufacture  of  sailcloth,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  paper, 
glass,  and  malt  liquors  are  among  the  leading  industries.  Population  in  1894, 
111,234.] 

As  special  statistics  for  this  consular  district  are  not  obtainable,  I 
am  obliged  to  report  on  this  subject  in  conformity  with  the  Swedish 
statistical  publications  covering  the  whole  Kingdom. 

In  order  to  show  which  countries  furnish  the  major  portion  of  agri- 
cultural products  for  Swedish  imports,  and  to  give  as  clear  a  view  and 
as  full  information  on  the  subject  as  possible,  I  have  compiled  the 
following  table  of  imports  of  said  articles  during  1893 — the  last  year 
for  which  full  statistics  are  published: 


Ad  two]  a: 

Cat  tie nnmlwr . . 

Hamtw .-*.*-do,^.,- 

Sliewp. , do..., 

CerealQL 

Barley ponndfl, . 

Bnwi*.... *.do — 

Cord., ...dci.._. 

Flour,  wheat .do 

Fltmr,  rye.  «**.... ,  .do. , . . 

Kyo ..Aa 

tSfarpb do 

W  bmii drt  V  *  * , 

Cftttoji , . . , . , .  .do, , . . 

Duirv  producUT 

Bii  tt*T do.  *  ** 

CbmiKit'  ....-,.,.♦„  .t\o. .  ^ . 

Fruitii   luid  vrngurabltjii,  tiut 
ap«ifl(Ml ......  poiindA. . 

Niiiji,  valuta  .^.v.doiliiTit-- 

llnuidii^  and  oihf^r  Hpiritfl 

.. .. . .  wliiB.f|i]art4.- 

WtupH  Lu  barrflji.pMiuidsi.. 
Wlncfl  in  iMittluN,  wino- 

i^inirtii 

Kl£«lH.  uut.  ifK^MHud.pduiiilEi.. 
C'miDett ,....»» ^ ....  dii. ,. . 

Hficicrn ..*..* .  -df)<  > . . 

Lunl , .  .do. . ,  * 

OkoniargiiHii ..... .do 

Pork do.... 

Oil  ciakp.  .^ , .,  *  *  ^^^  ^ , .  *  „ .  .do. . . . 

iHls.fat.... .......flo.... 

<  >ltHin , do.  * , . 

FlaxfiecHi . . ,  ,,^  _ , . .  .do. 
TobiiuH'o:; 

U  u  tanuEif actund ...  do . 
CigntH,  fie  . .  ♦  *  ^ , .  „do. 


Bolgtum.  UouToarkH  Eugland, 


103 


127 
00 


2,a07  552 

5,ft*4,T2r  'j,fl3o,:w8|  j,o«s»,sai 

1.14S.  457  12, 172,801' 

1^,082  17,  A14,:f3e   2,731,484 

, .1      *43,(M7 

,,» .J        63,237 

t07S.7«I    7.651.040 

, 21,177 

22, 038,  8 1  Kifi .  1 30,  rj:j3       705.  \m 

32^  M2  1.4«5,031H121,272'. 


Finland. 


Frauoe. 


Gt^miMo- 


1,201 
13 


444,741 


17,5^4 


^13,334 


28,4:30' 


B,77S 
1,728 


leO.  717 
21, 352 

840. 579 
7,3U1 


U7,  S4e 
378, 8rJl| 


3,^86.  1,377.174 
3,m         B,52l 


£32,096* 
4,14)3. 


2:2&,2^ 
7U,85:; 


n,  170 


23, 
22M, 
11», 

23ff, 


62fti 
425] 
52tl 
75l! 

ei3 


8. 
*1. 
350, 

X 
237, 


US. 
840. 
6U3, 


000 

7U 


1,  57^078' 


5S2. 

4,307. 

2,  705, 

(J7, 

1,458, 

391 1 


4H  2, 
8^0 
520  5. 
847 
273' 
&37   0, 


21,  J SI 

32», 
«44,;i7B. 


745 
6C7L 

217i 

am 


3i«s01 


2a,  4D8 


Id  PlfilA 

eoantnuiL 


a.U3.39S 
11.147,304 
5.221,0^ 
37.  433,  OftSi 
3fl.  6(0, 143 
79.  750' 
23,  081.  079 
137,3731 

ea,23o,»«o 

l,443,60a 


ST.  111,711 


305.754 


fll5,731    1,229.W1 
5,  09eJ  a,  »5S 


3^.096 


44,  «^ 


120 

5;iO| 


240.73]! 
44  00] ' 


2Sl^4{!l 
IX  8^2 


(P.  739'. 


50,7ai. 
95,  Bill. 

fl$,4a5 . 

2,218  . 
193.204!. 

D0A,5ff7. 

24«.Oflll  a,  534.210; 
fi3,884 


D^Sll.. 


3^.315i 

!,6aa.6^'j 

I,530v^l    5,428, 2Te 


0,240,551 
89,518 
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.namber. 

do... 

do... 


Animale : 
Cattle . . . 
Horaea... 
Sheep 

Cereals: 

Barley ponndB.. 

Br&u do. . . . 

Com do 

Flour,  wheat do — 

Plonr,  rye do 

Glucose do — 

Bye do — 

Starch do.... 

Wheat do.... 

Cotton do 

Dair7  products : 

Butter do — 

Cheese do 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  not 

specified pounds . 

Nuts,  value dollars. 

Liquors : 

Brandies  and  other  spir- 
its   wine-quarts . . 

Wines  in  barrels .  pounds . . 
Wines  in  bottles,  wine- 
quarts  

Meats,  not  specified. pounds . . 

Canned do 

Baoon do — 

Lard do — 

Oleomargarin do — 

Pork do — 

Oiloake do.... 

Oils,  fat do.... 

Olein do 

Seeds,  grass do 

Flaxseed do 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured. .  .do 

Cigars,  etc do. . . . 


Nether- 
lands. 


81 


347,773 


6,642,927 


445,206 


31.018 
10.196 


750,959 
104.363 

8,496 


8,946 
6,947 


Norway. 


14 
627 
148 

2,261,816 
6, 102, 000 


2,621.038 
1. 375, 064 


Bnssia. 


4,879,052 
16, 950, 652 


Rou- 
mania. 


1,672,379 


106,555. 


58,656 
467 


20,971 
4,109 


746. 178 . 
552, 316 


1 

98, 

27. 

6. 

3, 

1.446, 

3, 605. 

1, 339, 


2,940,088 


441, 980 119, 609, 215  24, 083. 178 
289,169 

661   20,725,057 
14.383 


67,364 
179, 331 


132, 309 


28.033 


122,923 


25.920 


733 

675 

216 

400' 

538 

196 

156 

623,  22,071,777 

...|        342.222 

258; 


223,220 
19, 138 


6,528,944 


315, 172 
21, 415' 


Spain. 


1, 123, 340 
3.364.233 


12,992,246 
44.656,870 
21,335,061 
70,429.107 
38,611,373 
142,967 
176, 788, 557 
451, 419 
49,311,028  262,917,216 
7,604.408  25,010.940 


1,731,460 
596,526 


122,069 
903 


(a) 
154,143 

642 


256,362 


United 
States. 


Total. 


1.735 
906 
387 


15,498 


54.378 

"ioo,'74i 

'i53,'464 


18,768 


3,746,201 
21.927 


1,843,509 
1,828,960 

146.648 

1.271,420 

584.481 

13, 618 

750,501 

1,456,115 

8,056,353 

66,879,602 

13, 936, 813 

1,724,621 

3. 094, 728 

20,919,524 

7, 427, 324 
200,088 


a  Value,  ^,738;  quantity  unknown. 


It  appears  from  the  foregoiug  figures  that  breadstuffs  are  the  most 
important  import  articles. 

While  Sweden  in  1893  imported  from  the  United  States  49,311,928 
pounds  of  wheat,  the  statistical  figures  show  that  it  imported  from  other 
countries  of  the  same  article  as  follows:  From  Denmark,  55,130,633 
pounds;  Belgium,  22,639,811  pounds;  England,  705,158  pounds;  Ger- 
many, 83,236,960  pounds;  La  Plata  countries,  27,781,714  pounds; 
Netherlands,  445,206  pounds;  Norway,  661  pounds;  Eussia,  20,725,067 
pounds;  Roumania,  2,940,088  pounds.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  cal- 
culate with  any  certainty  how  much  of  the  entire  quantity  of  262,917,216 
pounds  of  wheat  imported  in  1893  from  the  countries  named  was  taken 
from  the  United  States,  as  the  larger  portion  of  American  goods  shipped 
to  Sweden  goes  over  Germany  and  a  part  of  it  over  England  and  is 
from  these  countries  reshipped  to  Sweden,  where  the  custom-house  ofli- 
cers  treat  the  goods  as  coming  from  the  country  from  which  it  was  last 
8hipx>ed.  American  goods  lose  in  this  way  their  identity  as  far  as  the 
statistical  reports  are  concerned,  while  the  importer,  who  knows  their 
origin,  seUs  the  articles  in  the  Swedish  market  as  American  products. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  presume,  however,  that  all  wheat  shipped  from 
England  is  American  wheat,  and  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  wheat 
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shipped  to  Sweden  from  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Denmark  is  of  Ameri- 
can origin.  If  this  supposition  is  correct,  the  entire  amount  of  wheat 
shipped  to  Sweden  from  the  United  States  in  1893  was  130,520,788 
pounds. 

According  to  tbe  best  information  I  can  obtain  on  the  subject,  it  will 
be  equally  safe  to  estimate  the  import  of  wheat  flour  on  the  same  basis, 
as  well  as  corn,  corn  flour,  oatmeal,  glucose,  and  starch. 

Co«on.— The  foregoing  table  gives  the  figures  for  cotton  imported 
direct  from  the  United  States  as  being  7,604,408  pounds  during  the 
same  year,  while  tbe  imix)rt  from  England,  14,121,272  pounds,  is  nearly 
double  the  quantity,  and  Germany  furnished  Sweden  with  1,443,503 
pounds  of  cotton.  I  consider  it  safe  to  call  two-thirds  of  the  cotton 
shipped  from  England  American  goods,  and  perhaps  all  sent  here  from 
Germany. 

Canned  meatSy  hacon,  and  lard. — ^Canned  meats,  bacon,  and  lard  are 
American  articles  which  sell  very  well  here.  The  greater  portion  of 
these  goods  sold  to  Sweden  also  come  through  England  and  Germany. 

Pork. — American  pork  sold  well  in  Sweden  years  ago,  and  some  even 
up  to  1894,  but  since  the  duty  on  pork  was  increased  the  demand  for 
this  article  has  decreased. 

Swedish  farmers,  I  am  informed,  have  recently  commenced  to  raise 
hogs  on  a  large  scale  and  with  very  satisfactory  results.  To  judge  from 
the  estimated  export  for  1893  and  1894,  which  shows  that  the  export  of 
pork  from  Sweden  in  1893  exceeds  the  import  by  6,651,200  and  in  1894 
by  4,135,800  pounds,  it  seems  as  if  Sweden  were  rather  inclined  to 
become  a  competitor  in  the  sale  of  this  article  than  a  customer.  While 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  import  of  pork  in  1894  was  nearly  double  the  amouut 
imported  in  1893,  this  was  solely  due  to  the  lower  prices  during  the  year 
first  named. 

Swedish  importers  of  American  pork,  as  a  rule,  look  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  this  article  as  a  rapidly  declining  branch  of  business. 

Cheese  and  butter. — Cheese  and  butter  are  two  of  the  principal  articles 
of  export  from  Sweden.  This  country  exported  in  1893,  44,224,300 
pounds  of  butter,  and  in  1894,  49,041,300  i)ounds,  and  large  quantities 
of  cheese.  The  Swedes  consider  their  own  butter  and  cheese  to  be 
superior  in  quaUty  to  the  American  goods,  and  unless  Americans  can 
produce  these  articles  at  considerably  lower  prices  than  they  can  be 
produced  here,  American  butter  and  cheese  can  never  find  a  market  in 
Sweden. 

Flaxseed. — The  schedule  further  shows  that  flaxseed  is  not  imported 
from  the  United  States,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  also  a  portion 
of  this  article  returned  as  imported  from  various  other  countries  is  of 
American  origin. 

Clover  and  grass  seeds. — The  same  is  true  of  grass  seeds,  which  are 
frequently  sold  here,  while  the  statistical  tables  do  not  show^  any 
importation  of  this  article  from  the  United  States. 
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Oil  caX'e.— American  oil  cake,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  not  in  the 
market  here,  although  according  to  statistical  publications  it  was 
imported  a  few  years  ago;  at  present  the  largest  quantity  of  this 
article  is  imported  from  Eussia,  France,  Germany,  and  Denmark. 

Fat  oils, — Fat  oils  and  olein  of  American  manufacture  are  in  the 
market,  aud  it  can  be  said  with  the  same  certainty  about  these  articles 
that  Sweden  receives  a  good  deal  more  American  goods  of  this  kind 
than  the  schedule  shows. 

Tobacco, — The  Swedes  rely  wholly  on  other  countries  for  their  supply 
of  tobacco,  and  while  the  import  of  this  article,  according  to  the  statis- 
tical figures,  is  returned  as  coming  mostly  from  Germany  (Bremen), 
England,  and  other  countries,  1  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  more  than 
one-half  of  the  entire  amount  of  tobacco  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
smoking  tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars  is  American  tobacco.  Cigars  of 
American  manufacture  are  occasionally  seen  here,  but  the  main  import 
of  this  article  is  correct  as  given  in  the  foregoing  table. 

lAquors. — Liquors  of  all  kinds  are  imported  in  the  proportion  shown 
in  the  schedule.  1  have  been  informed  that  some  attempts  have  been 
made  here  to  introduce  California  wines  and  other  American  liquors, 
but  without  success.  1  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  California 
wines,  as  well  as  Kentucky  wliiskies,  would  find  a  good  market  here 
if  the  goods  were  presented  in  the  proper  way. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  Scotch  whisky  was  practically  unknown 
to  the  Swedes,  but  it  is  to-day  more  used  than  French  cognac,  at  least 
among  well-to-do  people,  wherefore  I  conclude  that  if  the  necessary 
energy  were  used  to  introduce  the  American  whisky  here  it  would  soon 
find  a  good  market. 

The  following  table  gives  the  market  prices  of  live  stock,  grain,  and 
other  agricultural  products  here  in  Gothenburg.  Said  prices  are  nat 
urally  subject  to  slight  changes: 

Prices  of  live  $tock  and  agricultural  products  at  Gothenburg ,  Sweden j  January  ^5,  1895. 


ArticU^s. 


Livestock: 

BuIIh cents  per  poand.. 

Calves— 

WellfcMl do.... 

Ordinary do 

Cows do 

Oxen— 

Fully  fattened do 

HiUf  fattenwl do.... 

Sheep do 

Beef do 

Butter: 

la  fancy do.... 

2a  fancy do 

Farm  batter do 

Cheese: 

<;heddar do 

Fat do.... 

Middlin;; do 

( )t her  kinds do 

Egffs cents  |»er  dozen . . 

Uauis,  uucured cents  per  pound.. 


Price. 


2.0 

to 

3.8 

3.8 

to 

5.4 

2.0 

to 

3.8 

2.0 

to 

3.8 

3.8 

to 

4.3 

2.0 

to 

3.8 

3.8 

to 

4.3 

6.0 

to 

7.0 

22.0 

to  23.0 

10.6 

to  20. 0 

15.3 

to  17. 5 

12.1 

to  12.0 

0.7 

toU.O 

4.8 

to 

7.2 

1.3 

to 

5.0 
16.0 

8.0 

to 

0.0 
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Prices  of  live  stock  and  agricultural  jfroducts  at  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  ^tc* — Continaed. 


Articlea 

Price. 

Hides: 

Of  oxen  andoowH 

.cents  per  pound . . 

3.8 
3.8 
7.2 

28.8 
20.0 

4.8 
8.6 
0.2 

4.8 
5.4 
14.5 

$2.3' 
2.31 

to  4.6 

Ofballs  .     . 

.      .       do.. 

to  4.0 

Calfskins,  best 

do.... 

to  8.0 

Sbeepslcins— 

Woolly 

cents  per  skin 

to  34.0 

Without  wool 

Lsrd,  American: 

Inpails 

do 

cents  ner  nonnd 

to  26.8 
9.7 

In  4  barrels 

do 

9.4 

Kent  of  cows 

do... 

to  6.0 

Mutton 

do.... 

to  9.7 

Pnrk    A  tnAriflAn    1  a  Ahnrt 

do.... 

to   9.4 

Tallow: 

Raw 

do.... 

to  5.4 

Kelted    

do 

to  6  0 

Turkey 

do-... 

to  15.0 

Wool: 

White- 
washed   

do.... 

24.4 

Unwashed             . 

do  ... 

18  2 

Black - 

Washed  

do.... 

30.0 

U  u  washed 

do..-. 

24.4 

Cereals:* 
Oats- 
White 

,, D©r  100  nonnds.. 

$0.79 
.79 

White  kiln  dried 

do 

Black 

do.... 

.91 

Rve 

do  ... 

1  34 

Wheat 

do.... 

1.52 

Flour- 
Best  wheat 

do.... 

2.67 

la  Swedish 

do.... 

rto  2.49 

la  German 

do-... 

to  2.49 

Bye  floor : 

Unsifted 

do.... 

1.70 

la  Swedish  Mlled 

do.... 

2.22 

la  OerniAn,  Rift<^tf| .r.,  ,-,.  --.. 

do.... 

2.W 

Ordinary,  sifted 

do.... 

2.19 

*  Prices  are  usually  quoted  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds).    Flour  is  sold  and  Iraught  in  saeks 
containing  each  100  kilograuis  or  sometimeH  less. 

Americau  goods  are  generally  sold  at  somewhat  lower  prices  than 
similar  articles  from  other  countries.  Sirup,  for  instance,  has  by  its 
good  qualities  and  comparatively  low  price  forced  the  English  sirup 
almost  entirely  out  of  the  market  here. 

American  grain  and  Hour  are  also  a  trifle  cheaper  than  German  and 
Danish  and  give  a  splendid  chance  for  competition,  as  their  quality 
generally  is  considered  very  good — in  fact,  as  good  as  any. 

Pork  is  generally  considered  to  be  of  poorer  quality  than  such 
imported  from  Denmark,  for  instance.  The  complaint  regarding 
American  pork  is  generally  that  it  is  too  fat  and  shrinks  too  much  in 
cooking.  The  so-called  ^^ short"  pork  is  considered  a  first-class  article 
and  commands  the  same  price  as  similar  articles  imported  from  other 
countries  or  produced  here. 

American  goods  are  generally  looked  upon  very  favorably  as  far  as 
quality  is  concerned,  but  there  have  been  some  serious  complaints  in 
regard  to  the  packing  of  cotton.  Importers  tell  me  that  they  have 
found  as  much  as  50  pounds  of  sand  in  one  bale  of  cotton.  This  was  a 
fbw  years  ago,  and  complaints  were  made  to  the  Government  at  the 
time,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  Swedish  purchaser  was  reimbursed. 

It  appears,  however,  that  this  practice  by  the  smaller  shippers  in 
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the  interior  parts  of  the  United  States  cotton  districts  has  not  been 
wholly  abandoned,  as  I  have  heard  merchants  here  complain  of  finding 
more  sand  inside  of  the  bales  than  an  accident  would  have  admitted  of. 

I  also  learn  that  merchants  here  have  received  cotton  bales  of  which 
the  inside  was  perfectly  damp,  and  purchasers  claim  that  it  must  have 
been  done  purposely  during  the  pressing  in  order  to  increase  the 
weight  of  the  bale. 

These  complaints,  however,  are  not  general,  but  since  they  do  exist, 
I  consider  it  my  duty  to  report  them. 

Other  complaints  have  also  been  made  respecting  the  packing  of 
cotton.  Merchants  claim  that  the  gunny  or  bagging  around  the  bales 
of  American  cotton  is  too  thin  and  weak.  A  great  many  bales  are 
torn  before  they  reach  the  storehouse  of  the  merchant,  and  a  good 
deal  of  cotton  is  in  this  way  lost  and  sometimes  stolen. 

With  the  before-mentioned  exceptions,  the  packing  of  American 
goods  is  generally  considered  first  class. 

I  have  seen  that  fruits,  however,  which  have  been  packed  in  barrels, 
have  been  decayed  to  a  very  considerable  extent  on  their  arrival  here. 
It  seems  to  me  this  could  be  prevented  by  wrapping  each  article  of 
j&uit  in  pai>er. 

malmO. 

[Report  of  Mr.  Peter  M.  Flensburg,  oonaular  agent  at  Malmo,  Sweden.] 

[Malmo  is  the  leading  town  of  southern  Sweden,  and  the  third  largest  in  the  King- 
dom. It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sound,  about  16  miles  southeast 
of  Copenhagen.  Among  its  chief  industries  are  shipbuilding  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  textiles,  soap,  and  tobacco.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  with  Copenhagen 
and  the  Baltic  ports.    Population  in  1894, 51,501.] 

Animals. — Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  exported  from  this  port; 
mules  are  not  used. 

Cereals, — There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  wheat  here;  it  is 
imported  from  Denmark  and  the  Baltic  ports,  and  also  from  America; 
price  on  the  spot,  about  $3.38  per  100  kilos;  imports  during  1894, 
16,605,505  kilos.  There  are  no  imports  of  oats,  and  none  of  barley. 
Flour  is  imported  from  America,  Hungary,  etc.,  but  the  tariff  duty 
which  has  now  been  proposed  in  the  Parliament  will  probably  check  all 
importation;  imports  during  1894,  720,993  kilos.  There  are  no  imports 
of  either  corn  meal  or  oatmeal,  nor  of  glucose.  The  imports  of  starch 
in  1894  amounted  to  34,422  kilos. 

Meats, — Fresh  aud  canned  meats  are  not  imported  very  extensively. 
Hams  are  imported  in  small  quantities.  Bacon  was  imported  in  1894 
to  the  amount  of  217,613  kilos,  principally  from  America;  price  on  the 
8i)ot,  21  cents  per  kilo.  The  imports  of  lard  in  1894  amounted  to 
125,099  kilos;  price  on  the  spot,  20  cents  per  kilo;  most  of  the  imports 
come  from  America.    Oleomargarin  is  imported  in  small  quantities. 

Cotton.— The  amount  of  raw  cotton  imported  in  1894  was  1,233,061 
kilos,  coming  principally  from  America.    Cotton  seed  is  not  imported. 
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Of  cottx)n-8eed  oil  there  are  small  imports,  chiefly  from  America.  Oil 
cake  to  the  amount  of  1,445,159  Iplos  was  imported  in  1894,  coming 
from  the  Baltic  ports.    There  were  no  imports  of  cottolene. 

Tobacco, — During  1894,  306,279  kilos  of  raw  tobacco  were  imported, 
chiefly  through  Bremen.  The  imjwrts  of  manufactured  tobacco  were 
very  small. 

Fruits  are  imported  only  in  small  quantities. 

Liquors. — The  importation  of  wines  in  1894  amounted  to  226,516  kilos 
in  casks  and  23,592  liters  in  bottles,  coming  principally  from  Bordeaux, 
Oporto,  and  Germany.  Brandy  is  imported  in  considerable  quantities. 
There  is  a  large  consumption  of  beer,  but  it  is  of  domestic  production, 
there  being  no  imports.    Cider  is  not  imported. 

Seeds. — The  amount  of  clover  and  grass  seed  imported  in  1894  was 
1,935,101  kilos,  coming  principally  from  Germany.  There  were  no  im- 
ports of  flaxseed. 

The  prices  paid  for  American  products  are  about  the  same  as  those 
paid  for  similar  products  of  the  same  quality  coming  from  other  coun- 
tries. No  criticisms  of  American  products  are  made,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The  publications  heretofore  issued  by  the  Section  of  Foreign  Mar- 
kets are  as  follows: 

Bulletins  (to  be  procured  at  the  prices  indicated  from  the  Superinteiicleiit  of  Doou- 
mentSy  Union  Building,  Washington,  D.  C): 

No.  l.^^reat  Britain  and  Ireland.    Price  (inclnding  supplement),  10  cents. 

No.  2. — ^The  German  Empire.    Price,  5  cents. 

No.  3. — ^France.    Price,  6  cents. 

No.  4. — Canada.    Price,  5  cents. 

No.  5. — ^Netherlands.    Price,  5  cents. 

No.  6. — Belgium.    Price,  5  cents. 

No.  7. — ^Norway.    Price,  5  cents. 

No.  8.— Sweden.    Price,  5  cents. 

No.  9. — Denmark.    (In  course  of  preparation. ) 

No.  10. — Our  Foreign  Trade  in  Agricultural  Products  during  the  Five  Fiscal  Years 
1893-1897.    Price,  5  cents. 

No.  11. — Spain's  Foreign  Trade.    Price,  5  cents. 

No.  12.— Our  Trade  with  Spain,  1888-1897.    Price,  5  cents. 

No.  13.— Trade  of  Puerto  Rico.    Price,  5  cents. 

Circulars  (for  firee  distribution.    Apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C): 

No.  1.— Peaches  and  Other  Fruits  in  England. 

No.  2. — ^American  Dried  Apples  in  the  German  Empire. 

No.  3.— Imports  and  Exports  for  1893  and  1894.    (Exhausted.) 

No.  4. — An  Example  for  American  Farmers  and  Dairymen. 

No.  5. — ^The  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki  between  China  and  Japan  uf  April  17,  1895, 
and  Our  Possibilities  of  Trade  with  those  Countries. 

No.  6.— Imports  and  Exports  for  1893,  1894,  and  1895.    (Exhausted.) 

No.  7. — ^Extension  of  Markets  for  American  Feed  Stuffs. 

No.  8. — The  Manchester  District  of  England  as  a  Market  for  American  Products. 

No.  9.— Imports  and  Exports  for  1893, 1894,  1895,  and  1896. 

No.  10. — Course  of  Wheat  Production  and  Exportation  in  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, Argentina,  Uruguay,  Russia,  and  British  India  from  1880  to  1896. 

No.  11. — ^Agricultural  Products  Imported  and  Exported  by  the  United  States  in 
the  Years  Ended  June  30,  1892  to  1896,  Inclusive. 

No.  12. — Sources  of  the  Piincipal  Agricultural  Imports  of  the  United  States  during 
the  Five  Years  Ended  June  30,  1896. 

No.  13. — Distribution  of  the  Principal  Agricultural  Exports  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Five  Years  Ended  June  30,  1896. 

No.  14. — Hamburg  as  a  Market  for  American  Products. 

No.  15. — Exports  of  Cotton  from  Egypt. 

No.  16.— Our  trade  with  Cuba  from  1887  to  1897. 

No.  17.— United  States  Wheat  for  Eastern  Asia. 

No.  18. — Hawaiian  Commerce  from  1887  to  1897. 

No.  19. — ^Austria-Hungary  as  a  Factor  in  the  World's  Grain  Trade;  Recent  Use  of 
American  Wheat  in  that  Country. 

No.  20.— Agricultural  Imports  and  Exports,  1893-1897. 
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